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TIIE SHOO KING 




S- 


PART V. THE BOOKS OF CIIOW. 


BOOK I. THE GREAT DECLARATION. PART i. 


ESI fJt* n 

±M #15 0 .^:#,+ # # 

Bfl m % W * 

llfjof- ± 

1 In tlie spring of the thirteenth year, there was a great "assembly 

2 at M&ng-tsin. The king said, “ Ah ! ye hereditary rulers of my 
friendly' States, and all ye my officers, managers of iny affairs, listen 
clearly to my declaration. 


Name or the Part.— | f|r, ‘The Books 
of Chow.’ Chow is the dynastic designation 
under which Woo and his descendants possessed 
the empire from u.c. 1121 — 255, ft period of 867 
years. They traced their lineage up to K*e 
( vf>[ )‘ ^ m * ni8ter Agriculture 
under Shun. K‘e is said to hare been a son of 
the emperor K*uh (b.c. 24321. The marvels of 
his birth and infancy are pleasantly described 
in the second Part of the She King, and are duly 
chronicled by Sze-ma Ts'con ( B3 7W «P). i 
He was invested with the principality of T*ae 
(bJ 5)> the PW- <*•*• of Foo-fung 
dep. of Fung-ts‘cang (J^ in Shen-se. 

In the time of Ket5, n.c. 1796, the fortunes 
of the family, which had for some time 
been waning, revived under Kung-lew 
$jHj \ who established himself in Pin the 


pres, small department of There his de- 

scendants remained till b.c. 1326, when Tan-foo, 
afterwards styled king T‘ae in the sacrificial 
ritual of the dynasty, removed to the foot of 

mount K*e in the pres. dis. of K’e-san oHfcllp- 
dep. of Fung-taNiang ; — see Men n I., Pt., II„ xiv, 
and xv. The State which he established there 
was called Chow. King T‘ae was succeeded by 
his son Ke*leih, or king Ke, and he again by bis 
son Ch'ang, or king Wfin, who transmitted bis 
hereditary dominions, greatly increased, and his 
authority to his son Fft or king Woo. Woo 
then adopted Chow as the designation of the 
dynasty which he founded. 

The Books of Chow were more numerous, as 
we might expect, than those of the previous dy- 
nasties, — even though they belong only to little 
more than the first half of its history. Nor did 
they suffer so much in consequence of the fires of 
Ts*in as those of the Shang dynasty. Out of 38 
documents there remain 20 whose genuineness 
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is uncontested ; and only fi have been entirely 
lost. I have said that we might have expected 
that the Hooks of Chow would be more numerous 
than those of Shting ; but we could not have 
expected that so much larger a proportion ot 
them should escape the various dangers to which 
all were equally exposed. 

The name of hie Book. — 4 The 
Great Declaration.’ ‘great.’ 

King Woo, having at last taken the field against 
Chow, makes three speeches to his officers and 
men, expounding the grounds of his enterprise, 
urgiitg them to play the man with him in the 
cause of humanity and Heaven. Those are 
brought together, and constitute one grand 
whole, — ‘The great Declaration.* 

The different texts of the Book. This 
subject has been treated of in the prolegomena ; 
and I w ill content myself here with giving the 
summary of the discussions that have been 
raised upon it, which is quoted in the 

0 fron > Ki ” jjg jgg. 

merely interjecting a remark or two, where his 
statements can he fairly called in question. 
The text preferred by Kenng Siting and other 
modern scholars will also be found, with a 
translation of it, in an appendix to the Book. 

Le-ta‘eang says: — ‘The Shoo of Fuh-shang 
did not contain the “Great Declaration.”* [But 
see the first Book of Mnou K*e- ling’s ‘Wrongs of 
the old Text of the Shoo.’ The * Great Declara- 
tion* ica* in the Books of Fuh-shang.] ‘It was 
in the “Old Text,” found in the wall of Confu- 
cius’ house ; but as the commentary of K*ung 
Gan- k w6 was not entered in the imperial col- 
lege during the Hun dynasty, his edition of it 
did not then become current. Chang Pa 

then fraudulently made a “Great Declara- 
tion,” in three Parts, which became current, 
and contained the passage about “a white fish 
entering king Woo’s ship,” &<•., which is found 
in Chung-shoo (^ijl ^jl) and Sze-ma Ts‘een.’ 
[This passage is found in those writers, and 
also in Fuh-sliang’s Introduction to the Shoo. 
There is no necessity to say that the ‘Great 
Declaration,’ current during the Han dynasty, 
was forged by Chang Pa.] ‘But in the time of 
the Eastern Han, Mu Yung ami other scholars 
became aw'are that this was not the genuine docu- 
ment ; and it fell into general discredit, when the 
“Old Text" made its appearance at the com- 
mencement of the Eastern Tain dynasty. Re- 
cently, however, this same Old Text 1ms come 
to be suspected by the scholar Woo ( ). 
“Its language,” he says, “is vehement and 
arrogant, not to be compared with that of the 
Declaration of T‘ang. As the document appear- 
ed so late, w e may suppose that the whole of it 
is not the original text.” 

‘ In my opinion, the conduct nnd language of 
T'ang and Woo were equally responsive to 
Heaven and accordant with men. They differed 
Itccause the circumstances of the men differed. 
T’ang was the founder of the fortunes of his 
House; Woo entered into an inheritance which 
was already flourishing. T’ang’s enterprise com- 
menced when men were beginning to look to 
bhang ; Woo's was undertaken when many of 


the prince* had long been followers of the Chiefs 
of Chow. The battle of Ming-t‘e*ou was fought 
by the people ot Pfl, while at Mfing-tsin there 
was a grand assemblage of the princes with 
their hosts. With such differences of circum- 
stances, we should expect differences of style and 
manner. As to what is said of Chow’s being 
worse than KeC, and the language being more 
ornate, these things are accounted for by the 
difference of time. Even allowing that the 
style was somewhat modified and improved, 
when the document made its reappearance, we 
may well believe that it gives us the views of 
king Woo * 

Contents. These may be stated in tho 
language with which Le-ts'cang concludes his 
observations. — * In the first Part, king Woo ad- 
dresses himself to the princes and others of 
inferior rank ; in the second, to the hosts of the 
princes; and in the third, to his officers. The 
ruling idea in the first is the duty of the sove- 
reign, — what he ought to be and do; with this 
it begins and ends. There is not the same 
continuity of thought in the second, but the 
will and purpose of Heaven is the principal 
thing insisted on. The last Part showB the 
difference between the good sovereign and the 
bad, and touches on the consent that there is 
between Heaven and men. The Book is bril- 
liantly composed, and far transcends the powers 
of Hiiy man of a later age to have made it.’ 

Contents of the first Part. At a great 
assemblage of the princes, king Woo sets before 
them the reasons of his proceeding against 
Chow-sin. Starting from the position that the 
sovereign is ordained by God for the good o! 
the people, he shows how the king of Shang 
acted only to the injury of the people. King 
Wan would have puuished him if he had lived, 
hut now the duty was devolved upon himself, 
and with their help he would proceed to obey 
j the requirement of Heaven. They need have 
| no fears as to the issue. Favoured by God and 
1 men, the expedition could not but be crowned 
with success. There are eleven paragraphs 
which are so connected as to form only one 
chapter. 

Par. 1. The time, place , and occasion of the 
Declaration. The lime was the spring of the 13lli 
! year; but it is hardly possible to place beyond 
1 dispute the prior date from which we are to 
j calculate this 13th year. In the first place, the 
Preface nssigns the time to the 11th year (note 
32) ; and there is no way that can be admitted 
1 of reconciling the two accounts. The general 
[ view is that the 1 1 in the preface is a mistake 
j for 13, but Lin Che-k*e takes the opposite view, 

1 and contends that the 13 in the text should be 
11. In the second place, admitting the text 
! to he correct, we find that the staudard or com- 
I mon chronology reckons from the 1st year of 
I king Woo’s accession to the principality of 
Cliow, which it places in u.r. 1133. This view 
is ably argued by Ts’ae Cli’in in loc. On the 
other hand, Gan-kwfi said that the 13th year 
was to be reckoned from king Win's receiving 
(as indicated by circumstances) the appoint- 
ment of Heaven to the sovereignty of the 
empire. He is supposed to have then changed 
, the style of his reign, — to have begun it afresh 
i with a new 4 first year.’ Nine years then elaps- 
ed, nnd his work was not completed the 
tyrant was still upon the tlirouc, and Wan 
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3 “ Heaven and Earth i9 the parent of all creatures ; and of all 

creatures man is the most highly endowed. The sincere, intelligent, 
and perspicacious among men becomes the great sovereign ; and 


died. Two years more passed by, — the period 
of mourning for him ; and then king Woo took 
the field, hut it was not till the year after, the 
4th year of his reign, that the contest between 
him and Chow-sin was decided. This view is 
strongly advocated by Maou K‘e-ling, against 
Ts'ae and others, in the third Book of his 
But the various 
data on which it is endeavoured to decide the 
question are by no means certain ; — see a note 
in the /!£ ^ jj(£ on the date of 

king Woo's birth, under n.c. 11G8. I must lor 
the present suspend the expression of any 
opinion of my own on the point. 

A controversy, nearly as perplexing, is waged 
about the time intended by ‘ the spring,’ where 
w’e should hardly think there was room for any 
difference of view. It has been already observe 
ed (on ‘The Instructions of E’ Ft. i., p 1^) 
that while the Ilea dyn. began the year with 
the 1st month of spring (the month 
Bhang began it with the lost month of winter 
(the month -J£). The Chow dynasty removed 
the commencement of the year farther back 
still, and made it begin with the second month 
of winter (the month Ts'ae and a host of 

followers say that by ‘the spring’ is intended the 
months of the Hea year ; and this appears rea- 
sonable, for however different dynasties might 
begin their year in different months, they could 
not change the order of the seasons. The 
‘spring’ of Chow was the same as that of Hea; 
and if we suppose, as is most natural, that the 
historian is speaking in the text with reference 
to the Chow year, then the month intended by 
‘the spring’ must be the first month of that 
season. Gan-kwfi, however, understands the 
month intended to be the first of the Chow year, 
and Maou K^-ling supports his view. This 
question will come up again in the course of 
this and the two next Books. 

The place where the declaration was made 
was M&ng-lsin, or at the ‘ Ford of Mang : ’ — see 
the Tribute of Yu, Ft. ii., p. 7. There was there 
a great assembly of all the princes who already 
acknowledged the supremacy of Chow, and were 
confederate with Woo to make an end of the 


tyrant. Gan-kw5 says they were the princes of 
the two thirds of the empire, who had followed 
the banner of king Wftn (Ana., VIII., xx., 4), 
and the chiefs of many of the wild tribes ; — 
along with their various hosts. 


F. 2. Opening of the addicts. 


3E0- 


— Woo is here styled ‘king,* or emperor, by 
anticipation. Had he been defeated, he would 
have been ‘a rebel;’ but as his enterprise was 
crowned with success, from the moment he 
began to operate against Chow-sin, he was the 
sovereign of China, ami the other was only ‘ a 
solitary fellow’ 

li. Z- M 

* they were as having the same mind 
and aim with him.’ is literally 

‘ highest rulers,’ or ‘great rulers.’ The * Daily 
Explanation ’ explains the phrase by — ft® 
IjjliJ which I have followed in the 

translation. 

fip- ’i or '(tv ‘ ,o P re * 

side over,’ ‘to manage.’ 

& ‘ managers of affairs.’ The * Daily Ex- 
planation’ would include the soldiers among 
the as well as the officers, — 
but it is better not to extend the meaning of the 
term so far in this passage. Medhurst strangely 
and quite erroneously translates 
ife by — ‘it has fallen to me to manage these 
affairs.’ The address begins with the 

exclamation which ordinarily precedes these 
military speeches. 

3. The. sovereign is ordained by Heaven and 
Earth , because of his virtues , for the good of the 
people.. Compare the ‘Announcement of 
T^ng,’ p. 2. What is to be remarked here is 
the style of speaking which is new, and places 
* Heaven and Earth ’ in the place of ‘ Heaven ’ 
simply, or ‘God.’ Woo does not always employ 
this style. In this same Fart he employs both 
the terms which I have mentioned. There can 
be no doubt that the deificaliou of ‘ Heaven and 
Earth,' which appears in the text, took its rise 
from the Yih King, of which king Wftn may 
properly be regarded as the author. No one 
who reads what Win says on the first and 
second diagrams, and the further explanations 
of his son Tan (the duke of Chow), can be sur- 
prised to find king Woo speaking as he does in 
the text. h 

man who is the most intelligent of all creatures.’ 
By in the first clause we understand 
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4 the great sovereign is the parent of the people. But now, 
Show, the king of Shang, does not reverence Heaven above, and 

5 inflicts calamities on the people below. He has been abandoned to 
drunkenness, and reckless in lust. He has dared to exercise cruel 
oppression. Along with criminals he has punished all their relatives. 
He has put men into office on the hereditary principle. He hns 
made it his pursuit to have palaces, towers, pavilions, embankments, 
ponds, and all other extravagances, to the most painful injury of you, 


4 all thing*,’ inanimate as well as animate ; in 
the second clause we must confine the meaning 
to animate creatures. The runout tril>os of 
animals have their several measures of intelli- 
gence, but all are very inferior to men. 

Then, aa men are superior to other creatnres, 
there appear among them those who are superior 
to their fellows ; — the sages, who are raised up i 
by Heaven, and become the rulers, teachers, — 
parents, in fact— of the mass. Ch'in King says 1 
on this: — ‘Man is one among all creatures. 1 
Other creatures, however, get but a portion of 
the energizing element of nature, while he i 
receives it complete: — it is this which makes 
the nature of man more intelligent and capable 
than that of other creatures. But though men 
lire endowed with this capacity and intelligence, 
there are those who are not able to preserve 
mid maintain it, and there must be the quick- 
apprehending and understanding ruler to be a 
parent to them. In this way the people are 
able all to complete their intelligence. The 
sage possesses before me that of which I have 
the seeds in common with himself; and among 
intelligent beings he is the most intelligent’ 

(A#***— 

zm-Anmz&tkAm 

nmw zminncwZ’Wi 
mm a 

mzm%^ 

Pp. 4, 5. How Chou.' had forfeited all Ins title 
to the empire, and kiny \\\ln had bum ekaryrd to 

punish him. [$) 3: §' —I h * ve 

hitherto culled the tyrant of Shang by the 
name of Chow after Sze-ma 'JVeon aiul 

Me tic ins. Here and elsewhere he appears as 


Show, which Ts‘ae MVS was ‘ the name of Chow.* 
Chow is his epithet in history, conferred upon 
him for his cruelty and wickedness ; — see the 
Diet, on the character (^* Q 

lH> Lin Che-k*e says that ^ was inter- 
changed with from the similarity of the two 
characters iu sound, but he must be wrong, be- 
cause Show is here used by king Woo before 
the tyrant’s death. ± A T R-« 
think these phrases may best be taken as in the 
translation. 5. Jg,-comp.^£ pg 
yj5|, in 4 The Viscount of Wei,’ p. 1. 
ftl , — ^ is 4 to go forward with the eyes 
covered,’ «= 1 to pursue blindlv and recklessly.’ 

crimed men according to their relationships.* 
The meaning is as in the translation. The 
‘Doily Explanation’ has: — to H T A- 

aammz- Mencius points it out as one 
of the glories of king Wfln’s administration of 
K‘e, that ‘the wives and children of criminals 
were not Involved in their guilt ’ ( i£A* 
Hf ; Bk. I, l‘t. II., T. 3,) It was one of the 
principles of Shun that punishments should not 
l>e extended to the offender's children (Counsels 
of the Great Yu, p. 1 1.) We have seen Yu’s son, 
(The Speech at Kan, p. 5) and even T*nng, (The 
Speech of Tang, p. 4) menacing their troops 
with the death of their children, if they did not 
do their duty. That may have been a measure 
of war; and Chow carried it into all the penal 
administration of his govt. To wlmt extent 
the punishment of relations waa carried by 
('how, we do not learn from the text. Gnn- 
kw«5 supposes that the parents, brothers, 
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the myriad people. He has burned and roasted the loyal and good. />"/• A 
lie has ripped up pregnant women. Great Heaven was moved 
with indignation, and charged my deceased father W an reverently 
to display its majesty; but he died before the work was completed. 

6 “On this account I, Fa, who am but a little child, have by 
means of you, the hereditary rulers of my friendly States, con- 
templated the government of Shang; but Show has no repentant 


wives ami children, ( — . m> •« suffered 
with the offender. tAKi (It. 

— ‘he offleed men according to their generation, 
or genealogical connection.' The ‘Daily Ex- 
planation ' makes the meaning to be that Chow 
put into office all the friends of his favourites. 

ffl' # il ii iZ. Bot Tic ' 01 tx 

•jfly is unwarrantable. Mencius, in the passage 
above referred to, says that king Wftn salaried 
the descendants ot meritorious officers. Hut 
tho* such men might be salaried, they were called 
to office only when they had the virtue and 
ability necessary for its duties, Chow did not 
look out for able and good men to till the offices 
of the State. This is the burden of this part of 
the indictment against him. 

S*H£ <=* 1 he only cared for.’ — nt 

defines by The former term 

is the building as a whole ; the apartments 
in it. Le Seun says : — » j|jL is a high terrace of 
earth, made for the purjK«sc of observation; 
when a house or houses are built on the top of 
it, they are called ^ " j‘L 

^ ift Iff extravagance*;’ jjj£ 

Ijf tyi till* refers to the 

punishment of Roasting, described in the his- 
torical note on the ‘ Conquest of Le/ 

, — wc saw how Chow caused the 
heart of Pekan to be cut out liwang-poo 


Meih, of the Tain dvn., says that he also caused 
Pe-kan’s wife to Ik? ripped up. No earlier ac- 
count to that effect, however, is known. King 
Woo is no doubt rehearsing things which were 
commonly charged upon the tyrant at the time. 

M.% , — see on the ‘ Announcement of 
T‘ang,’ 1 C 2. is > he 

name for a father deceased. King Woo speaks 
in this way of his father having been charged 
to punish Chow, to vindicate all the better his 
own present course. We arc not to suppose 
that any such commission was ever expressly 
given to Win ; and Confucius speaks of him as 
having been faithful to the dyii. of Shang to the 

last ;-*ee Alia., VIII., xx., 4. A !|!/ A 
We must complete 
the meaning by adding jJjj jyjj, as in the trans- 
lation. 

P. 6. The task of punishing Ch oh* being now 
devolved on him, he sets forth the evidence of his 
hopeless wickedness. j^ T * therefore/ 

VX T tfktfc is "* 

plained by a reference to the same phrase in tho 
‘ Both possessed pure Virtue/ p. 10. The princes 
of the States were to Woo an index of the govt, 
of Chow. Had they remained loyal to him, 
that would hnve shown that his govt, was good. 
As they were now in the mass revolted from 
him, and following Woo’s banner, it was clear 
that he was no longer fit to be emperor. Such 
is the explanation of this passage by Ts*ae, and 
what is now commonly received ; and I see no 
better course than to acquiesce in it. Gan-kw5 
and the earlier scholars explained it with re- 
ference to an assembly, which they imagined, of 
Woo and the princes at the ford of Tain, two 
years before the period of this ‘Declaration.' 
Then he hud thoughts of attacking Chow, but 
on contemplating his govt,, concluded that the 
time was not yet coiue, and withdrew his troop*. 
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heart. He abides squatting on his heels, not serving God or the 
spirits of heaven and earth, neglecting also the temple of his 
ancestors, and not sacrificing in it. The victims and the vessels of 
millet all become the prey of wicked robbers; and still he says, 
‘The people are mine: the decree is mine,’ never trying to correct his 
7 contemptuous mind. Now Heaven, to protect the inferior people, 
made for them rulers, and made for them instructors, that they 
might be able to be uiding to God, and secure the tranquillity of 
the four quarters of the empire. In regard to who are criminals 
and who are not, how dare I give any allowance to my own wishes? 


8ueh a meeting is not properly substantiated ; 
and the view is otherwise liable to many objec- 
tions. — compare Con. 

Ahr., XIV. xlvi. jjty 

after Gan-kwo, gives for this— 

‘ he has discontinu- 
ed tile sacrifices, — to God, the hundred spirits, 
and the spirits of his ancestors.' Ying-tfl ob- 
serves that the meaning is that Chow had no 
religion, rendered no service to spiritual beings 
¥ ft ; God, as the highest of all 
such beings, being mentioned, to show the 
enormity of his wickedness. In this way a dis- 
tinction is made between and j]j}Jj 

the latter phrase being synonymous with |f| 
On the other hand, the * Daily Explana- 
tion,’ for *}£ # h 'SS* mill M ha»-#j 


‘he 

slights and contemns the spirits of Heaven and 
Earth, and renders not service to them.’ This 
would confound G«xl with the spirits of Heaven 
and Earth, which is by no means inconceivable 
in Woo, when we consider the language of p. 3. 
Compare also the language of parr. 3 and 4 in 
the ‘ Announcement of Ting.’ Upon the 


i whole, however, the gradation of thought in the 
I passage may determine the scale in favour of 
1 ,|1C former view. 

see the last Book, p. 6; 

& *e,Men.,llI n Pt.II,IU.,3;^-g f 
‘ are consumed,’ or ‘are all taken.’ The whole 
corresponds with the words of the Grand Tutor 
in the par. of the * Viscount of Wei ’just referred 
to. Jjji, ^ -pjj , —comp, the * Con- 

quest of Le,’ p. 5. flfj 

P. 7. He returns to the principles declared in 
par. 3, and shows that he was constrained by them 
to attack Chow. See this par. as it is quoted 
by Mencius, I., Bk. IL, iii., 7. The difference 
between the text here, and that which he gives 
is very considerable. We cannot suppose that 
the present text of the Shoo was forged from 
Mencius. A plagiarist, attempting such an 
imposition as is ascribed to 1 the false K‘ung,' 
would have taken the language exactly from 
his copy. We can only believe that Mencius 
had a copy of the ‘ Great Declaration ’ before 
him, differing not a little from the present, or 
that he quoted from memory, and allowed 
himself great license in altering the classic. 

|j|? $$ 10 8how ^ avour an< * 

tranquillize the four quarters of the empire.* 
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8 “ ‘Where the strength is the same, measure the virtue of the parties; 
where the virtue is the same, measure their righteousness.’ Show 
has hundreds of thousands and myriads of ministers, but they have 
hundreds of thousands and myriads of minds; I have three thousand 

9 ministers, but they have one mind. The iniquity of Sliang is full. 
Heaven gives command to destroy it. If I did not comply with 
Heaven, my iniquity would be as great. 

10 “ 1, who am a little child, early and late am filled with appre- 

hensions. I have received charge from my deceased father Wan ; I 
have offered special sacrifice to God ; I have performed the due 
services to the great Earth ; — and I lead the multitude of you to 


fj ‘how dare I use 

my own mind too much?’ Such is the inter- 
pretation of Ts*ae ; — ^ jjk, is ‘to go 

beyond what is right with — in accordance with 
— my own wishes.* The diet, follows Gan-kwO 
in defining here by ‘ to put away.’ — 
* My purpose is to destroy the tyrant for the 
good of the people. Whether he be guilty or 
not guilty, I will smite him. I will not let go 
that, my proper purpose.’ This is evidently in- 
correct. 

1*. 8. Ilf auspices success from the righteous- 
ness o f his cause, and the harmony of mind among 
his followers , though they were comparatively Jew. 

The two first clauses are supposed to be 
a current saying used against each other by 
contending parties; — Lin Cl)0-k*e has adduced 
from the two examples of similar cou- 

plets. The second clause is not so intelligible 
as the first. We can understand how when 
parties were matched in strength, the struggle 
should l>e expected to terminate in favour of 
the more virtuous; but it is difficult to perceive 
how * virtue ’ and * righteousness ’ can be set 
against each other. 

— Ts‘ae says here that “rHi denotes *n hundred 
myriads,’ or a million. This was probably a 
slip of his pencil. — ten myriads, or 


! 100,000. The subject of Show’s more numc- 
j rous host comes up again in the next Tart, p. 

G. We may admit it ns a fact, and it ex- 
! plains the risings and troubles which disturbed 
I the dynasty of Chow after the death of king 
I Woo. It is difficult, at the same time, to 
’ reconcile it with the representations of the 
general disaffection to the emperor, and of two 
thirds of the empire having been for years 
devoted to the House of Chow. See the 
note on this paragraph in the It is 

instructive, though not conclusive in favour of 
| the author’s views. 9. It was woe to Woo 
himself if he. proceeded not to destroy Shang. 
Compare the ‘ Speech of T‘ang,’ pp. 1,2; and 


the * Announcement of T'ang,’ p. 4. m 
— 1 the crimes of Shang are strung 


together and full.’ 10. Woo's caution ana 


conscientiousness in proceeding with his enterprise . 
the * Announcement of T‘ang,’ p. 6. 

fa S ^ 

wfc A ,8rcat ' : ±> ‘ the 

great earth,’ = ‘the altar dedicated 

to the great spirit of the Earth.’ The sacrifice 
at this altar was called if JKT ±fa 
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11 execute the punishment appointed by Heaven. Heaven compas- 
sionates the people. What the people desire, Heaven will be found 
to give effect to. Do you aid me, the one man, to cleanse for ever 
all within the four seas. Now is the time ! — it may not be lost.” 


— sec the ‘ Canon of Shun/ p. 6. In the Le 
Kc, Bk. J I’t. it, 17, we find— 

4 When the emperor is about to go forth, 
lie otters special sacrifice to God. performs the 
due services at the altar of the Earth, and goes 
to the shrine of his father.’ Woo had attended 
to all these observances ; and it must have been 
at the shrine of his father, that he somehow 
understood himself ‘ to receive/ as he says here, 
4 charge ’ to attack Chow. l&AZWy 


— comp. Ifc'rrA Z fi in the ‘ s P ecch 

at Kan/ p. 3. 11. The enterprise tent a 

proof' of the enmpaxsion of I /raven for the fteap/e, 
and he summons all the princes and officers to stre- 
nuous cooftcration with non. Under the 32nd 

year of duke Scang, and in another place of the 
) r we find the passage— J$1 ^ Jfjff 

^ iH' < i u ° te ^ ^ rom ^ ie * Great 

Declaration.’ It is also found in the |^|j 

M? fSf ffli T' — A’-** the ‘ Si>ccch 

of T^ng/ p. 4. 
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1 Oil the day mow-woo, the king halted on the north of the River. 
When all the chiefs with their hosts were assembled, the king re- 

2 viewed the hosts, and made the following declaration, saying, “Ah! 
ye multitudes of the West, listen all to my words. 


Coktests or the 8econd Part. Since the 
delivery of the first address, the army has 
crossed the Ho, when Woo reviews it, and 
makes this speech, which is more especially 
addressed to the troops. He makes Show and 
Kef 1 . T'ang and himself, all pass before his men, 
showing that Show was more wicked than Keg, 
and thut his punishment of him would be more 
glorious than Thing’s had been of Keg. Heaven 
will surely crown their enterprise with success ; 
and he therefore in conclusion urges them all 
to go into battle, not despising the tyrant, but 
with united hand and heart, to accomplish a 
work that should last for ages. The whole is 
divided into 9 paragraphs. 

Pp. 1, 2. The time, place, and occasion of the 
address ; and the parlies at id rested. The time 
was the day mow- woo, which we are able to 
determine, from the 1st par. of the ‘Completion 
of the War,’ to have been the 28th day of the 1st 
month. Wc are there told that Woo l>cg*n his 
march to attack Chow on the day jin-thin, 
which was the 2d of the 1st month. Calculating 
on to the day mow-woo, we ascertain that it 
was the 28th of the same moon. The con* 
troversv, described on the 1st par. of the 
last Part, on the term ‘spring,’ however, is not 


decided by this fixing of the relation between 
the two dates. Ts‘nc will still have the month 
to be the first of the Ilea year, — really the first 
month of spring; Gan-kwg and others will 
hare it to be the first month of the Chow year, 
the second month of winter. ATM 

ft-#- It ‘to stop,’ ‘to be stationed.* 
In the interval, therefore, between the two ad- 
dresses, the army had crossed the Ho. 

(3d tone) , ‘to go about.* 
HwAng Too explains it from the phrase 

‘ to cheer and animate.’ ‘To review * ex* 
presses the meaning accurately enough. Per- 
haps we arc to understand that the king first 
crossed the river and encamped ; and then, 
when all the princes with their troops, had 
pitched their tents around him, he went through 
the host and addressed the soldiers. 2. m 
Woo and his father had both 
been * Chiefs of the West,’ — viceroys over that 
part of the empire. 
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“I have heard that the good man, doing good, finds the day 
insufficient, and that the evil man, doing evil, likewise finds the day 
insufficient. Now Show, the king of Slinng, with strength pursues 
his lawless way. He has east away the time-worn sires, and 
cultivates intimacies with wicked men. Dissolute, intemperate, 
reckless, oppressive, his ministers have become assimilated to him; 
and thev form parties, and contract animosities, and depend on the 
emperors power to exterminate one another. The innocent crv to 
Heaven. Th e odour of such a state is plainly felt on high. 

“ Heaven loves the people, and the sovereign should reverence 
this mind of Heaven. Kee. the sovereign of Hen, could not follow 
tin* example of Heaven, hut sent forth his poisonous injuries through, 
the States of the empire: — Heaven favoured and charged 'Pang, the 


P 3. The dreadful wickedness of Show. 

/ A W « |?(| .A*’ — com P- th* utv nnr * 

|X[ in the ‘ Counsels of Yu,’ p 5. Ifero, however, 
we are to take the term* in their purely moral 
signification. Tliis use of them shows the deep 
conviction that goodness and prniperity, evil 
and calamity, ought always to In* found together. 

3 -f $$ ^'•-oxnr- >" ' Vi »- 

c mnl ..f W,i/ ,, 3. =f- %■ 

is hero explained by ft , very nearly synony- 
mous with ^ is most simply explained 

by taking it as for ^jI?, * black and yellow, ’ the 
colour of old men's fares. Mih-tr/e aiiys of 
Ch..w that he •jjf »h'-ro ifjfl >« 

probably intended for the character in the text 

m it 'jr a 


• charge to Y u? p. 5 ; JE ,as in the ‘Instructions 
ofE. P .7. fj ififl-ftjt. 

as in the ‘Punitive Expedition of Yin,’ 
p. 6.” ffij. ‘to press,’ ‘to force.’ The phraso 
here «>• * they make forcible use of — press upon 
with— the power of the emperor.' If, 

«=* or P 1 ^ ‘appeal to Heaven.’ 

— ‘ their filthy, foetid deeds.’ 
See on the ‘Pwan-klng,’ Pt. ii., p. 8. 

Pp. 4, 5. II raven will n hr ftps overthrow wick- 
edness mnl tyranny : — illustrated in the case of 
K*i find T'ftny, and how in that of Show, who was 
worse than Ke tf, and himself 4. li.( ■«= 

‘to love.’ is not «= ‘ there 

was Ke4 of Hen/ but H U £ Vi M- 
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5 Successful, to make an end of the decree of Ilea. But the crimes 
of Show exceed those of Kee. He lias stript, and degraded the 
greatly good man; he has behaved with cruel tyranny to his reprov- 
er and helper. He says that his is the decree of Heaven; he says 
that a reverent care of his conduct is not worth observing; he says 
that sacrifice is of no use; he says that tyranny is no matter. The 
case for his inspection was not remote; — in that king of Hen. It 
would seem that Heaven is going by means of me to rule the people. 
My dreams coincide with my divinations ; the auspicious omen is 
double. My attack on Shang must succeed. 


1 KeC, the ruler who held Hen.’ 

T TB- 1 flowed out ; 
his poison upon the lower State*.' KeS i* con- | 
ceivod of on the throne of the empire, ns bcinfr 
raised on high, above his own and all the feudal j 
domains. 5J]j g rffr ,-[j£ ¥>|j - 

4 to bring down and put away.’ Comp, the I 
expression in the 55th note of the Preface, — * 

*• 

conip. on the 4 P wan-kang/ Pt. ii., ' 
3. Here it is evidently ■= m or • to ; 
exceed.’ $l] flf ft K. " $) ‘ k " r ’' | 
1 to peel,’ * to degrade ’ ; is "fi' ‘ to i 
lose one's office,* used, here in a hiphtl *en*e. It ^ 
is supposed that this clause has reference to 
the viscount of Wei, whose withdrawal from 
court, it would thus nppear. was preceded by i 
violence and oppression on the part of Show, j 
The next cltuse,— gjjl jjjjf. 
is referred to Pe-kan. gjjj ^ 

— see the ‘Conquest of Le,’ p. 5. 

trr^'in — 1 reverence is not worth heing 
practised.' We had better understand the ‘re- 
Terence ’ with reference to his own conduct, and 
to the business of the State. f.j- 

this was the cry of the wicked .Tews in the 
time of Malachi,— ‘It is vain to serve God.’ | 


is miner, 


M Men - T > Pt > Tii * 

8. jiffi ~yX ' — 8ce quotation 

from the She King in Mencius. IV., Pt. I. t ii., 
5 - % JE iil'tj' X — observe the 

'0- of jt' I' M 

T /i' M iW ft — ' Vc h “ ri no 

other intimation of Woo’s being encouraged in 
n dream to act against Show ; his divination 
may have been before the shrine of his father, 
referred to in the last Part, p. 10. 

* double,’ * repeated.’ 

— ‘ both agree in being auspicious,* 
pon,’ here «■» 4 to attack with weapons.’ Arc. 
to the interpretation thus indicated, which is 
after Ts‘ac, the omens were only two, which 
united in being favourable. In the §2*-, 
however, ~|C, the passage is quoted, 

where the speaker is treating of the agreement 
of thrfr. omens, and he adds to the passage — 

iil r£ Mill ° D thi * vkw ’ M “f 1 f'fc 

‘agree with the whatever thi* 

was. Liu Chc-kv. adopting this construction, 
refers to the 24th chap, of the ‘Doctrine of the 
Mean,’ where it is said that when a nation or a 
family is about to flourish, there will be jjjj^ 
seen in the milfoil and tortoise, Ac. There, a 
substantive meaning may be given to those two 
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“ Show has hundreds of thousands and millions of ordinary 
men, divided in heart and divided in practice; — I have of ministers 
capable of government ten men, one in heart and one in practice. 
Although he has his nearest relatives with him, they are not like 
my virtuous men. Heaven sees as my people see ; Heaven hears as 
my people hear. The people are blaming me, the one man, for my 

character!, ai to here, — namely the 

occurrence of certain unusual phenomena; — see 
Ying-t& on the passage of the fijf. The 
editors of Yung-ching's Shoo seem on the whole 
inclined to favour this view. 

P. 6. The greater numlter of Shore'* host and 
adherents ? cos no cause for doubt as to the issue. 

See on the 8th par. of last Part, — 

^ • common, ordinary men.’ T* 

, — see Con. Ana., VIM., 
zx. §S, ,— the superlative 

adverb, ‘ most.' Tlie phrase and the 

whole clause indeed, are difficult. The para- 
phrase of the ‘ Daily Explanation * is 

‘Although those in 
whom Show reposes his most intimate confidence 
are his nearest relatives of the same surname 
with himself, yet they arc all bad men and de- 
testable, helping him and one another in their 
common wickedness. My ten ministers, on the 
other hand, although they are not all my ow'n 
relatives, are virtuous men, benevolent and gen- 
erous, fit to rule a country and benefit the age.' 

[Confucius said that there was a woman 
aruoug Woo’s ten able ministers see the Ana., 
loc cit. She is generally spoken of as flj', 

•mother Win,' king Woo’s mother, the famous 
$£Jl* Others think Woo’s wife, 
must be intended. It is not easy to believe 
this.] 


P. 7. The will of Heaven might be seen from 
the earnest wish of the people that he should destroy 

S/u,w - A flit Men. V.,Pt. 

I., v., 8. It would not be easy to determine 
the exact meaning of the term 4 Heaven * here. 
The attention of Clioo He being called to the 
applicability of the definition of Heaven as 
meaning ‘Reason,’ or ‘what is Reasonable’ here, 
replied, 4 Heaven eertainly means “ What is 
Reasonable ’’ ; but it does not mean that only. 
It means also “ the azure vault ” ^ yH* 

; and it means too 11 the Lord and 
Ruler who is above ” ± ffii ^ ± 

¥ % * m The term is to be 

explained in every place by a consideration of 
the context. If here you say that it means 
M what is Reasonable,” how can that see Riid 
hear ? Although the explanations are different, 
there yet is something common in all the 
usages. If you know that, you will not be 
startled by the differences ; and if you know 
them, you will see that they are not inconsis- 
tent with the common idea.’ — See the passage 

quoted in the mm- 

«f-A — Lin Che-k'e takes these 
words as equivalent to those in the ‘ An- 
nouncement of T'ang,* p. 7, & 

; and most readers will feel 
inclined at first to agree with him is to 

be distinguished, however, from and the 
sentiment appropriate to the lips of T‘ang, who 
had vanquished his rival, is not to be expected 
from Woo, who was only marching to the fight. 
Gan-kwti, as if he had T‘ang's words before 
him, and yet felt the difference between ^ 
and , interpreted — 4 It devolves on me, the 
one inan. to teach the people, and correct their 
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8 delay ; — I must now go forward. My military prowess is displayed, 
and I enter his territories, to take the wicked tyrant. My punishment 

9 of evil will be shown more glorious than that of T‘ang. Rouse ye, 
my heroes ! Do not think that he is not to be feared ; — better think 
that he cannot be withstood. His people stand in trembling awe 
of him, as if the horns were falling from their heads. Oh 1 unite 
your energies, unite your hearts; — so shall you forthwith surely 
accomplish the work to last for all ages.” 


But thii idea is foreign to the occasion. 
Ts'ae’s explanation of by ‘fault- 

findinq ,’ 1 complaining of,’ is very ingenious, and 
sound. See the Con. Ana., xx., i., 5, where 
also we have the conclusion of tbo last para- 
graph. 

P. 8. The n resent enterprise i cos not lest but 
more glorious Moa that of T'ang. Compare 
the paragraph as quoted by Mencius, Bk. III., 
Pt. II., v., 6. It will be seen to be rhythmical, 
and this may account for the difficulty which 
we find in construing it. 

H 3: A §£ Z. IS !?■> 11 invade “ d 

enter the boundaries of Show’s domain.' “J-* 
Ts'ae makes this to— ‘and this 


will reflect light on T'ang,’ will make his 
mind in attacking Ke€ more clear. As the 
editors of Yunp-ching’s Shoo say, this is too 
iugenious. Ts'ae wanted to relieve Woo of a 
portion of the charge of boastfulness, which is 
urged against the language of this Book ; but 
foreign students of Chinese history do not feel 
the pressure of such a charge. We arc content 
to take king Woo as we find him, and are not 
concerned to bring his character either up or 
down to the Chinese idea of a sage. 


P. 9. He rouses his men to prepare for the 
Jight with stem determination , not undervaluing 
their enemy , but rather overvaluing him. A 

good part of this paragraph is also found in 
Mencius ; — see VII., Pt. II., iv. 5. His varia- 
tions from the present text are, however, greater, 
and affect the meaning of the several parts of 
the par. How to account for the differences is 
a difficult question. To say that our present 
I * Old Text’ is a forgery, is an absurd solution ; 
I — the true solution has yet to be found. 


— ‘my masters,’ here — ‘my heroes.’ 

&*&#*£*£ 

Ao* J# #f $$ ill' ** in the 

translation. the people are 

understood to be those of Show’s domain, and 
the parts of the empire in the east. The 
next clause represents them as a flock of cattle, 
whose horns were being broken. ±& 
— tlie jjj£ is best taken adverbially, 


«= 4 forthwith.' 
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1 The time was on the morrow, when the kin" went round 
his six hosts in state, and made a clear declaration to all his 

2 officers. He said, “Oh! my valiant men of the west, Heaven has 
enjoined the illustrious courses of duty , of which the several characters 
are quite plain. And now Show, the king of Sluing treats with con- 
temptuous slight the five constant virtues, and abandons himself 


Contexts of tiif. thiro Part. On the day 
after addressing the troops as in the last Part, 
Woo hud u grand review of all the host*, and 
declared his sentiments more particularly to 
the officers. He sets forth, as before, the crimes 
of Show against Owl and men, ns sufficiently 
justifying their enterprise, and urges the officers 
to support him with all their energies that he 
might do his work thoroughly, and utterly 
destroj’ the tyrant. Having set before them 
the prospect of rewards and punishments, ho 
concludes with a humble but encouraging re- 
ference, to his father Wftn. 

P. 1. The time, and occasion of the Declaration^ 
with the parties addressed. The day was that 
immediately following that on which the last 
address was delivered, — the Ke-icei day of the 
calendar. It is supposed that- the army was 
now about to march to meet or seek the enemy. 

A M. A 6ili~A " rol grra,ly 

•Soot.' Lew Ying-M'ew (^|J says 

that ?{((( differs from the Utter meaning to 


go round and cheer, while the former conveys the 
ideas of marshalling and warning. This is very 
doubtful. ^ke through- 

out the Book, by anticipation. According to 
thesiihscquent statutes of the Chow dyn.. the im- 
perial forces consisted of six armies or brigades, 
wlule those of a great State were only three. In 
reality the hosts now collected on the hanks 
of the Ho were an imperial force, and so they 


arc denominated the ' six hosts.’ 


n J\ la 


^ ^ , ‘all the officers;’ — Gan- 


kwd says they were all 4 from conturions up- 
wards.’ 

P. 2. That Show, violating the laws of Heaven , 
hod set both Ile.nvtn and men against him. 


— * princely men of the western 
regions * is appropriate as addressed 

to the officers, though Lin Chc-k*c shows that 
it might be employed also to designate the com- 
mou soldiers. ftftM'&’ffiffi 
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to wild idleness and irreverence. lie lias cut himself off from 
Heaven, and brought enmity between himself and the people. 

3 “He cut through the leg-bones of those who were wading in 
the morning; he cut our the heart of the worthy man. By the use 
of his power killing and murdering, he has poisoned and sickened 
all within the four seas. His honour and confidence are given to 
tlie villainous and bad. He has driven from him his instructors 
and guardians. He has thrown to the winds the statutes and penal 
laws. He has imprisoned and enslaved the upright officer. He 
neglects the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth. He has discontinued 
the offerings in the ancestral temple. He makes contrivances of 
wonderful device and extraordinary cunning, to please his woman. 
— God will no longer indulge him, but with a curse is sending down 


mm- —it seem* most proper to explain these j 
clauses by what is said below that Show had 
violated the ‘live virtues.’ The ‘ illustrious 
ways of Heaven,* therefore, are the various 
relationships, of society, and ‘their characters/ 
are the duties severally belonging to them. 
This view is advocated by Ying t&, who is fol- j 
lowed by Ts*ae. Lin Chc-k'e, on the other I 
hand, understood by the * illustrious ways,’ 1 
Heaven’s lor© of virtue and hatred of vice, and j 
by * their characters/ the go«xl and evil which 
severally attend them;— making reference to 
tin* use of the phrase in the ‘ Counsels 

of Yu/ p. 21, and in the ‘Announcement of 
T*ang/ p. 3. This interpretation is in- ; 

genious and not without merit ; but the other is 

prcf.rr.bli., ^JJjl f/j # “ Hr 

or jfejjt/ ‘easily ‘lightly / ‘slights 

and contemns/ jjL — scc 011 3 l m \ 

* Can. of Shun/ p. 2. 

P. 3. An enumeration of Show’s wickednesses, 
and summon* to the officers tr. support the kin*/ in 

pmMig h,m. Hit ^ A Hr!’ - 

Gan-kwO tells as that Chow, one winter’s day. 
JUhtg acme jvopu^wading through a stream, 


thought their legs had a wondrous power of 
enduring cold, and had them cut oft' through 
the shank-bone, that he might see their marrow. 

pi] A ^ fCs. v ~ thU “ ,tr! 10 ih ° 

c««- of Ce-kan. iffa [/Lj 

“ 8 * c ^ ’ * here, ‘ to make sick/ 

M [ti] •— le] - 5jT> nr dhy ' thc cr,K)kc<1 '' 

— * the bad.’ JJJ j£ this was 

the case of the count of Ke. — »ee 

on the ‘Doctrine of thc Mean/ xix. 6 

refers to Ti-kc. History has not 
preserved an account of the cunning contrivances 
referred to. Ts’oe soys that since Show con- 
trived 'the punishment of Rousting ’ to make 
her laugh, we can well understand that ho 
tasked his ingenuity to the utmost in other 
things to please her. m i*$ n$ c- 
;§£> |}|,— C»n-kw6 define. by |g|j (op. 
lid tone). * to cut off/ ‘ to make an end ob’TYac, 
misunderstanding j£|j j for the same char, in the 
3d tone, explains the clause by JfjJ? 
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on him this ruin. Do ye support with untiring zeal me, the one 
man, reverently to execute the punishment appointed by Heaven. 
The ancients have said, ‘ He who soothes us is our sovereign ; he 
who oppresses us is our enemy.’ This solitary fellow Show, 
having exercised great tyranny, is your perpetual enemy. It is 
said again , ‘ In planting a mans virtue, strive to make it great; in 
putting away a man's wickedness, strive to do it from the root.’ 
Here I, who am a little child, by the powerful help of j'ou, all my 
officers, will utterly exterminate your enemy. Do you, all my 
officers, march forwards with determined boldness, to sustain your 
prince. Where there is much merit, there shall be large reward. 
Where you advance not so, there shall be conspicuous disgrace. 

“ Oh ! the virtue of my deceased father W&n was like the shining 

of the day like the first two. The former of 
them appears, slightly varied, as ‘an old saying/ 

in lhc £ fl- it 

Mm the union of and fpj. to express 
earnest exhortation, has occurred more than 
once. jfrll ‘to advance.’ 1^ and 

arc both defined by and * de- 

termined.’ It is said— nM^wm 
is the inteusest determination.’ 

**° wwptete.' Tk® ‘Doily 

Explanation’ brings the meaning out by snv- 

’Xfj, * to accomplish the work of your ruler in 
consoling the people and smiting the criminal.’ 
Pp. 5, 6. The virtue of King IPda, and its 

». — 1 | effects. Success in the present enterprise would he 

these clauses are probably sayings ' owing to him; failure , if failure there should be, 


* Is determinedly sending down 
this ruin.' But like the Hebrew barak is a 
vox medio, and may be used for ' to curse * as 
well as *to bless.’ = ‘ with un- 

wearied efforts.’ 

P. 4. Show had shown himself the enemy of the 
people, never to be forgiven ; and Woo calls his 
troops to support him in making root and branch 
work with the tyrant. 

was certainly very strong language, applied to 
Show who was still occupying the throne. See 
the reference to it by Mencius, I., Ft. II., viii. 
It is much in his style. Seumtsze has quoted 
it as from the * Great Declaration,’ in his 

Jffff' lit hereditary ene- 

my,' one whose memory must be held in 
detestation in all the future. 
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and influence of the sun and moon. His brightness extended over 
the lour quarters of the empire, and shone signally in the western 
region. Hence it is that our Chow has received the allegiance of 
C many States. If I subdue Show, it will not be my prowess, but 
the faultless virtue of niy deceased father Wan. If Show subdue 
me, it will not be from any fault of my deceased father Wan, but 
because I, who am a little child, am not good." 


tvouhl all be Woo's own. 5. The greater 
part of this par. appears in Mih-tsze (jlfr 'jE?, 


T$P-‘ hu — icff-B- 

m± 

jj I h ave translated this in the indicative 
mood, as historical narrative. Such is the view 
of Gan-kw5 who explains; — IJT 4tt*l Ar t 

ffff f I ft ‘The virtue of king Wun 
was so great, that he received the allegiance of | 
the States of many quarters, and Had two thirds 1 
ot the empire.* Ts‘ac found in the language au | 
auspice of Woo*s success in the enterprise iu 


hand. The 1 Daily Explanation,’ expanding his 
construction, says : — ~^T & i\ fa, ftlf 

Matt' mm AMMZ-X 

& h rffi if ife. T'. ‘ Thu » f «- 

reaching was the virtue of tny father Win 
the hearts of men cherished him, and the decree 
of Heaven fell to him. Right it is that our 
House of Chow should receive the allegiance of 
the many regions, and possess the empire. 1 I 
must prefer to construe with the older scholar. 

ti. The whole of this par. is found with 
the verbal variation of for in the I.o 
Ko. U»k J fj jfjl, [, 18 . In M %. fj p, 

we must take i/p ligStly, as merely =» 
‘lault, ‘error. 


APPENDIX. 

T annex here the “Great Declaration,” as it appears in Keang 
Shing’s ^ gt nf $£. He lias been at great pains to gather up, 
and put together, the fragments of the Book, as it was when current in 
the Hun dynasty. Wang Ming-sliing, or Wang Kwang-luh ( J ffc 
W$\ gives a much briefer edition of it in bis Ip %. % and 
arranges many of the sentences, moreover, differently. The frag- 
ments give us now in many passages but a farrago of absurdities. 
We may be sure that a Book containing such things never received 
the imprimatur of Confucius : 

y<jL. in. as 
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In the fourth month, Fft, the eldest son and successor, went up and sacrificed at [or, to] Peih, 
and then proceeded to the neighbourhood of Mftng-tsin. 

The duke of Chow said, 44 Oh ! exert yourself. I have heard the excellent words of the wise and 
ancient kings.” The prince Fft bowed with his face to his hands, and his head to the ground. 

He then addressed the minister of Instruction, the minister of War, and the minister of Works, 
with all the other appointed officers, — “Be reverent, firm, and sincere. I atn without know- 
ledge, but / look to the virtuous ministers of ;ny fathers to help me, who am but a little child. I 
have received the achieved work of the dukes my predecessors, and will exert my strength in re- 
wards and punishments, to accomplish whatever they have left undone.” On this he put the 
host in motion. The grand Tutor, Father Shang, carrying in his right hand an axe yellow with 
gold, and in his left a white flag, to give out his orders, said, “The hoary wild bull! The hoary 
wild bull ! Lead on all your multitudes. There arc your boats aud oars. The last come shall be 
beheaded ! ” 

As the prince Fft had got to the middle of the stream in his boat, a white fish entered it. The 
king knelt down and took it up. He then went on the bank, and burned it, ta sacrifice to Heaven. 
All the dukes said, “This is auspicious! " 

On the fifth day there was a ball of fire which descended from above, till it came to the 
king's house, and there dissoli-cd into a crow. Its colour was red ; its voice was calm and decided ; 
five times it came bringing a stalk of grain. The king was glad, and all his officers also. The 
duke of Chow said, “ Be strenuous 1 Be strenuous 1 Heaven has showed this to encourage us. 
But let us trust in it with dread.” “Examining into antiquity, it is by accomplishing merit 
and accomplishing business, that one can transmit his work to perpetual generations, and magnify 
the laws of Heaven.” They sent up this to be joined to the writing of the duke of Chow, 
aud reported to the king, who was moved, and his countenance clinngcd. 

Eight hundred princes came of themselves without l*eing called ; they came at the same time 
without previous agreement ; without consultation they all spoke to the same effect, saying, 
“Show may be attacked.” The king said, “You do not know the will of Heaven; it is not yet 
the time to attack him.” On the day ping- woo he accordingly withdrew his army. In front the 
host beat their drums and shouted. Some of the soldiers lowered their spears, and went through 
their exercise ; with songs in front and dancing behind, they made heaven and earth resound, while 
they cried out, “ Let us never be wean-. Heaven is about to raise up a parent for us. The people 
will have good government and dwell quietly.” 
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The minister of War was in front. “ Now, king Chow listens to the words of his woman ; — 
he has cut himself off (Vom Heaven ; he has destroyed |and ruined all his hopes from heaven or 
earth or men. He has separated himself from his royal uncles and his maternal relatives. He 
has cast away the music of his forefathers, and by making dissolute melodies he has changed the 
correct melodies, to please his woman. On this account I, Fft, reverently proceed to execute the 
punishment determined by Heaven. House ye, my heroes ! Don’t let us need a second effort, or 
a third. Ho who deceives those above him, in the interest of those below, dies ; he who 
deceives those below, in the interest of those above, is punished ; he who takes counsel on the 
government of the kingdom, which is of no use to the people, ha* to retire ; he who is in the 
highest position, and cannot advance the worthy, must be driven out. 

“Chow abides squatting on his heels, and will not serve God or spirits. He has cost away, and 
will not sacrifice to, the spirits of his fathers. He says on the contrary, — ‘The decree is mine;' 
and therefore he will not put forth his strength in the duties to them. Heaven allows him to take 
this course, having thrown him away, and no more preserving him. A mean man sees villainy 
and cunning, or hears it, without speaking: — his knowledge makes him as guilty as the villain. 

Chow has hundreds of thousands and millions of ordinary men, but they are divided in 
their courses ; I have ten ablo men who are one in heart and in course. Heaven sees as my 
people see, and hears as my people hear. My dreams agree with my divinations ; the auspi- 
cious omen is double; — my attack on Shang must succeed. King Win was like the sun or 

the moon. He lightened with his shining the four quarters, — the western regions. If I 

vanquish Chow, it will not be my prowess ; — it will be the faultlessness of my father Win. If 
Show vanquishes me, it will not be from any fault of my father Win, but because I am not good. 

“ Oh ! when the superior man ha* illustrious virtue, his conduct is grandly displayed. There is 
a beacon not distant ; — it is in that king of Yin. He says to men that the decree is his ; that 
reverence should not be practised ; that sacrifice is of no advantage ; that oppression does not 
matter. God is not constant, and the empire is passing from him. God is not allowing him, but 
sending down his ruin with a curse. Our House of Chow is receiving the empire from the gTe*t 
God. The solitary fellow Chow. Chow has hundreds and tens of thousands of ministers, 
who have hundreds and tens of thousands of hearts. King Woo has three thousand ministers 
with one heart. My prowess is displayed; I invade hia borders, and will take the tyrant* 
My punishment of evil will be exhibited more glorious than that of T‘ang.” 
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1 I. The time was the grey dawn of the clay kSil-tsze. On 
that morning the king came to the open country of Mull in the 
borders of Shang, and addressed his army. In his left hand he 
carried a battle-axe;, yellow with gold, and in his right he held a 
white ensign, which he brandished, saying, “Far are ye come, ye 


The Name of the Book. — «The 
Speech At Mull.* Mull [Keang Siting edits 
m instead of Muh] was in the south of the 
pres, district of Ke ^), dcp. of Wei- 
liwuy, Ho-nan. It was a tract of open country, 
stretching into the pres. dis. of Keili (JW), and 
at no great distance from the capital of Show. 
King Woo had, no doubt, made choice of it ns a ! 
favourable field for the decisive battle between ! 
liim and the tyrant. I return here to the 
rendering of hy * Speech.’ as in the ‘Counsels 1 
of the great Yu,* p. 20. and other places. It 
w ould have been well if the term * Declaration ’ 
had not been used instead of it in the last Hook. 
The Speech at Muh is found in both texts. i 
There is more of the martial spirit in it than in 
any other of the speeches of the Shoo. 

Contents. It is the morning of the daw of 
battle, for which the king had prepared his host 
in the three speeches of the last Hook. Once 
more he addresses the confederate princes, his i 
officers. and his men. He sets forth, much as 
before, but more briefly, the intolerable wicked- | 
ness of Show, and then instructs and warns 
the troops ou how they should behave them- 


selves in the fight. The speech proper begins 
with the 5th paragraph. The four parr, that 
precede may be considered as forming a prelimi- 
nary chapter. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 4. Tub time and ctncrM- 

STAXCBS OF TIIE SPEECH. 1. The time ; and 


the appearance of the Icing. 

J|jf , — the day was six days later than 


muw-woo (‘The Great Speech* Pt. ii., p. 1), 
which was, we saw, the 28th of the 1st month. 
The speech at Muh, therefore, in held to have 
been spoken on the 4th day of the second month. 


‘Jark ‘light;' Jj£ 
‘ the dark and the light,’ » the grey dawn. 

‘to hold in the hand.* Its 


tone in this sense was difft. at one time from 
that which it had in its more common significa- 
tion of ‘a staff.* It now seems to be used only 


with the 3d tone. f^f*, (from a hand grasping 
stnUcs of grain) is of similar signification to 


The 4 axe ’ is supposed to be called ‘ yel- 


low.* from its having been ornamented with gold. 
The JKI c usigu consisted (.according to the figures 
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2 men of the western regions!” He added, “All! ye hereditary 
rulers of my friendly States; ye managers of affairs, the ministers of 
instruction, of war, and of public works: the many officers subordinate 
to them: the master of my body-guards: the captains of thousands, 

3 and captains of hundreds; and ye, 0 men of Yung, Shuh, Kiiang, 

4 Maou, Wei, Loo, P‘ang, and Po ; — -lift up your lances, join your 
shields, raise your spears : — I have a speech to make.” 


of it, which agree with the component parts of 
the character) of several ox-tails, suspended its 
streamers from a staff'. B}' means of this Woo 
could intimate his wishes a* to the order of their 
position. &c M to the troops, and therefore he car- 
ried it in his right hand. Gan-kwo says the 
axe was in the left hand and the flag in the right, 
to show that Woo considered his work was not so 
much to kill as to teach. This is being absurdly 
ingenious. We may be sure that Woo had his 
axe in his right hand in the battle. 5 ^ = 

, ‘ far,’ ‘ distant.’ The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ 
paraphrases the clause thus : — mmwm 

flfc ¥ $ m lit- * ft ^ E it 

. Ts*ae observes that he spoke thus to 
comfort the men under their long travel. 

Pp. 2 , 3. The different parties addressed. 

*• ftknmtt’ft p 

the last Book, Pt. i. f p. 2. The * managers of j 
affairs * were the officers immediately after ' 


specified, belonging to Woo's own govt., — to 
the State of Chow. The p|J tl] 
and fjJ were three of the 4 six ministers ’ 
$■$) under the imperial govt, of Chow, 
when the dynasty was fully established, and 
whose duties are described in Bk. XX., parr. 
7 — 13. A great State, such as Chow was before 
the extinction of the Shang dyn., had only three 
principal ministers, whose names are here given. 
But we may inquire wlint the ministers of in- 
struction and works hud to do in the camp. 
Ying-t& says that the former superintended all 
orders given to the troops, and the latter all 


the business of intrenehments. Ts‘ae seems 
to have thought that they were there as the 
generals of the three armies of the State. This 
is not likely ; — see Ch'in Sze-k‘ae, in ioc. We 
can only form a vague idea on this, as on many 
other points in the Shoo. 

•™ 4 secondary ,’ 4 of inferior rank ’ ; «* 

4 multitude,’ 4 many.’ I do not find it pos- 
sible to say whether we are to understand by 
these characters the ‘multitude of inferior 
officers’ generally, or two distinct classes of 
such. Gan-kwO had the former view. lie 

A A- # $j, ‘Th. 

phrase denotes all the great officers, whose 
posts were inferior to those of the ministers/ 
Ts'ae on the other hand supposes that the 
were the or 4 great officers,’ below, 

but next in rank to, the ministers, and five of 
whom filled up the space between each minister 
and his or 4 officers,’ of whom there were 
27, denoted in the text by the term to- 


rn JA — ‘the Instructor/ The functions of 

an officer thus designated are given at length 
in the 13th Cook of the Chow Lc (JjJj ^ fJJ 


^ *_ ^ ^). II e was a ta-foo or great of- 

ficer of thesecond grade, and the Tutor of the heir- 


apparent, at the same time executing various 
duties about the sovereign, and specially having 


charge of the guard of foreign — harbnrian — mer- 
cenaries who kept watch outside the royal gate. 
In time of war, or when the sovereign went 


abroad for any other cause, he followed in at- 
tendance. with the whole or a portion of that 
guard. It must have been in this capacity 
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TIIE SHOO KIXO. 


PART V. 
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5 II. The king said, “The ancients have said, ‘The hen does not 
announce the morning. The crowing of a hen in the morning 


that he wag present at Muh; — if indeed the 
m ft of the the text was the same officer 
who is so designated in the Chow Le. Ta*ae 
follows Gan-kwfi in saying that the f^[jj 
were * the officers who guarded the gates’ (J^ 

— we can only translate these designations 
literally as I have done. According to the 
Chow Le, fire men formed a woo five 

woo, or 25 men, formed a leang (jjipj); four 
leant/, or 100 men, formed a tsuh (7^£) ; five tsuh, 
or 500 men, formed a leu (jjfc) ! five leu, or 
2,500 men, formed a szc (£jjj) ; and five ore, or 
12,600 men, formed a keun (jpT). Gan-kwd 
and Wang Suh both say that the 
were * leaders of tsuh,' which of course is literally 
correct ; but they say also that the -p 
were ‘leaders of **<*,’ commanded 2,500 men 
eAch. K k ang-shing agrees with them in this, 
but makes the to have been * lead- 
ers of leu' (fjfc commanding 500 men 

each. It seems absurd to insist on such ex- 
planations. The arrangements of Woo’s army 
much more probably corresponded with the 
terms which he employed. 3. The names 
Yung, Shut), &c.. enumerated here, are said 
generally to be those of ‘eight kingdoms of 
the rude tribes on the west and south ’ ( jJEj 

^ |gjc] ^ ). The first and last are 
found associated together iu the ^ 

+ , in an attack upon the great State 

of Ts‘oo. It is said that ‘the people of Yung.... 
led the hundred tribes of the PC to invade 
Ts‘oo ; ’ and trom this description of the Pfi by 
‘ hundreds ’ it is supposed that they were un- 
der no general Head or chieftain, but consisted 
of many clans, each acknowledging its own 
chief. The site of the Yung was in the pres, 
dis. of Chuh-shan (/ft |_|j )> dep. of Yun-yang 
( Hoo -P il1 ’» of the WH8 > n 
same prov., dep. of King chow (J|*|J ^|), dis. 
of Shih-show (Zfo ~j|j )• The country of 
Shuh was the pres. dep. of Shing-too (^|||5) 
in Szc-ch‘uen. West and north from this was 
the country of Keang : while that of Maou and 


' Wei was to the east, radiating from the pres, 
dis. of Pa ( ^ dep. Chting-king; as 

a centre. Loo is referred to the present dis. 
of Nan chang (j^j dep. of Seang-yang 

(|g |^), in Hoo-pih. The name of 

P*ang remains in P‘ang-shan dis., dep. of Mei 
Sze-ch*uen. All these tribes, we 
may suppose, acknowledged the supremacy of 
the princes of Chow, and had been summoned 
to assist king Woo in his enterprise against 
Show. Some critics, like Wang Loo-chae 
$ 3 1 ; see his ‘ Doubts about the Shoo,’ on 
the Speech at Muh), say that they had come to 
his banner of their own accord, without being 
called ; — which is very unlikely. 

[Guubil says in a note on this par. (Le Chou- 
king, p. 167), that Yung, Shuh, &c., were the 
countries on the south-west, — e.g., in 8ze-ch*uen 
and Yun-nan. To this M. de Guignes appends 
a very bold and sweeping remark : — ‘ I will 
add,’ he says, ‘that all the peoples in the text 
bear the name of or barborians. Thus, this 
conquest of China, made by king Woo, was 
a conquest effected by the foreigners on the 
! west of China.’ The remark is unwarranted, 
j So far as we learn from the Shoo, these tribes 
. were only an inferior and auxiliary force on 
l the occasion.] 

4. Attitude in which the troops were required to 
listen, ' to lift up ; ’ apparently 

•=» ‘ to bear aloft in the right hand.’ jjT **» jJjT 
. ‘ to erect on the ground,’ i.e., to rest 
the end on the ground, the points being shown 
above. There were three weapons of the nature 
of spears or lances, differing in the forms of 
their points which would be difficult to describe 
in brief space, but principally distinguished by 
their lengths, — the the and the 
Acc. to Wang Ts'caou, the handle of the 
was 6 ft. 6 in. long ; that of the 16 ft. ; and 
of the 21 feet. Medlmrst translates 
by ‘javelin;’ but I have not seen it anywhere 
stated that the instrument was thrown from the 
lumd. The -p or ‘ shield ’ was long and 
comparatively narrow, so as to cover most of 
the body. 

Ch. IL Tiie speecfi. Pp. 5, 6. The crimes 
of Show. 5. * the morning,’ here = 

‘ crows in the morning to an- 
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6 indicates the subversion of the family.’ Now Show, the king of 
Sliang, follows only the words of his wife. He has blindly thrown 
away the sacrifices which he should present, and makes no response 
for the favours which he has received ; he has blindly thrown away his 
paternal and maternal relatives, not treating them properly. They 
are only the vagabonds of the empire, loaded with crimes, whom 
he honours and exalts, whom he employs and trusts, making them 
great officers and nobles, so that they can tyrannize over the peo- 
ple, exercising their villainies in the city of Shang. 


nonnce the day,’ ii defined by Gan-kw5 
by |§r ; and by Keang Shing, after KTuig-ahing, 
by -SCf. The two definitions are much akin. 
Woo’s language may seem rather undignified ; 
but it was, no doubt, suited to his audience. 
And we must bear in mind the character and 
deeds of Tft-ke against whom it was directed. 

«• if 

comp, the last Book, Ft. i., 6 ; Ft. ii., 5. 
I|t“ fifr ‘ to •*» forth /jig, = it 
* the sacrifices which 
he ought to offer.’ K’ang-shing understood by 
4 the name of a sacrifice ’ ; — but incor- 
rectly. , ‘ to answer,’ * to make an acknow- 
ledgment for favours received,’ such being the 
common meaning of sacrifice with the Chinese ; 

Tung-po *»y», % •&, fg 

z$- Here also K 4 ang-shing incorrectly 
define. by [gj ; and Jf, f,{], 

* without asking any questions, or thinking 
about them.’ 3: # ^.- G «n-kwa 

t*kes as j|jf^ or ‘ grandfather,’ say- 

ing that if he thus treated his grand-uncles, we 
may be sure he did not treat his uncles any 


better. Woo Cluing says that 

uncles, royal aunts, royal cousins.’ I think 
we must join together, and agree with 

Wang Ts‘enou that ££ -flj: 

The general meaning is plain 
enough, —that Show separated himself from all 
his relatives, both by blood and by affinity, who 
would naturally hare the interests of the impe- 
rial House at heart. 

»nd ^ = Z.' “ in ,ho 

tran.latiun. Keang Siting take, jg) B 

or ffi.' * n< * >{h — yfv ffj , ' doe. not em- 

ploy then).’ The meaning i. not unsuitable, 
but it is not so good a, that which I have fol- 
lowed. jffj j?ll£ ■=- ‘ refugee..' Woo Ch'ing 

.ay. -.-m j/^^ZAMtrm 

SB fet’ 8 reat criminals of all quarters 
make their escape, and betake themselves to 
Chow.’ (W a , — 4 the city of Shang,’ 

probably meaning the capital of Show. Wo 
might translate however, in the plural. 
Keang Shing takes itas«°(j9, ‘kingdom’ or 
•State. 4 
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7 “ Now I, F5, am simply executing respectfully the punishment 
appointed by Heaven. In to-day's business do not advance more 
than six or seven steps; and then stop and adjust your ranks: — my 

8 brave men, be energetic! Do not exceed four blows, five blows, 
six blows, or seven blows; and then stop and adjust your ranks: — 

9 my brave men, be energetic ! Display a martial bearing. Be like 
tigers and panthers, like bears, and grisly bears; — here in the 
border of Shang. Do not rush on those who fly to us in submission , 
but receive them to serve our western land: — my brave men, be 

10 energetic ! If you are not thus energetic, you will bring destruction 
on yourselves.” 


Fp. 7 — 10. Directions about the rules to I 

l>f observed in the impending battle. 7. The 

first part of this par. had better be joined to | 
the one preceding. King Woo apeak* in it of | 
himself in contrast with Show; — of himself as ! 
engaged on behalf of Heaven to punish one who 
was an enemy to both Heaven and men. T»‘ac 
and others, prefixing it to this and the succeed- 
ing parr., make a milder spirit breathe in them 
than the reader will easily perceive. The stop- 
ping at every seven steps and seven blows was, 
they think, that as few' of the enemy as possible 
might be killed. In this way the tyrant would | 
be overthrown and Heaven's justice would be 
satisfied with the sacrifice of comparatively few 
lives! The cautions were evidently given that 
the order of battle might be preserved unbroken. 


‘ toexc <* d -’ ifr-M 


‘to advance hurriedly., 


& *to adjust and put in order.* The para- 
phrase of the ‘Daily Explanation* is: — Jt 

& an ifrt T* M T ^ #- 4^ 


M # rfii ik Z.' ‘ In advnnci " 11 

to meet the enemy, take no more than six or 
seven steps. Then stop and adjust your ranks, 
and go forward again to smite them.* 

— sec the last Book, Ft. ii., p. 9. 

8. ‘to strike and thrust.* 

They are thus admonished, it is said, lest they 
should be hurried on in their rage by a desire 
for slaughter. 9. 

‘ the appearance of mnrtial prowess.’ The 

quotes the passage with instead 

of til* is deacribed a8 %'] Jfrj* 

‘a kind of panther.’ lj|j jvjf* ^t^. — 

* do not meet those who are able to — who really 
do — run.’ The meaning is as in the translation. 
Keang Shing, however, edits instead of jpj*, 
after K‘ang-shing. Mu Yung also read m- 
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which he explains better than K‘ang-thing. 
Wang Suh read which it tutceptihlc of 

being taken either for ^ or • The mean- 
ing is Ruhatantially the same, whether we adopt 

*£ ° r ¥£ ±- lhc tran " la - 
lion of this is After K‘ang-shing. M.a Yung and 
Wang Suh took the clause as = ‘do your best 
to serve our western land/ Gau-kw6 under- 
stood it differently : — 4 It is thus you will make 
them submissively acknowledge the righteous- 
ness of our western land * 10. 

X §}•-“ §} A X b “ been re ‘ 

peated at the close of the several instructions 
or admonitions, we must suppose that the warn- 
ing here belongs to each of them. The * Daily 
Explanation ’ paraphrases the 9th and 10th parr. 


%&z 

±ZA-M&®M±Ki& 

mMXKxnzfo row 

MM ili 


tol. ni. 
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THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK III. THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF THE WAR. 


i§LT # EM W i 41* 

O £ 0 ft 

I. In the first month, the day jin-shin immediately followed the 
end of the moon’s waning. The next day was kwei ke, when the 
king in the morning marched from Chow to attack and punish 
Sliang. 


Tim Name of the Book.— jjjjf, ‘The I 
Successful Completion of the War.’ The phrase i 
-ft lit meaning, literally, ‘military affairs j 
completed.’ ot^curs in the 3d paragraph, and has i 
thence been taken to denominate the Book. It 
is not objectionable as a designation ; though it 
by no means covers the contents, they all grow ! 
up around the accomplishment of Woo's enter- j 
prise. The Book is found only in the old Text. 

DtPncri.TIBfl IN THE A l« It A NR EM EXT AX1> IK- | 
terpretatiok. These will fully appear in the 
course of the exposition ; it may be sufficient , 
here to describe them generally , and for that , 
purpose I will use in the first place the words t 
of Yiug-tfl. He says: — ‘This Book consists 
mainly of narrative; the portion composed of 
the king’s words is small. The language of the 
several parts is without the beginning and the 
end properly marked, and its composition altoge- 
ther is different from that of the other Books. 
From (p. 1) down to -(jjj -p 

(p. 4), the historian relates the march to 
the attack of Yin, and the return from the j 
enterprise, with the assembling of the princes: 1 
— as introductory to the words of the king. | 


J|| Cp. 6), he states how be had inherited 
the possessions and the duties of king Win, 
and how he declared to the spirits the crimes of 
Show ; from 0 'ff (P- 6 ) to 
#3%, (p. 8), he repeats his prayer to the spirits. 
From to the end, the historian 

again resumes his narrative, aud tells of the 
attack on Show, of his death, of Woo’s entrance 
into the capital of Yin, and of his governmental 
measures. 

The prayer, however, which concludes with 
U # M is incomplete. According to 
the analogy of other prayers, recorded in the 
there ought to be, after those words, 
some protestation by Woo of his own intentions. 
And when all the princes and officers were re- 
ceiving their investitures and commands from 
the new emperor of the House of Chow, we 
cannot suppose that he did not address them, in 
a manner similar to T‘ang, in his ‘ Announce- 
ment.’ With so many speeches to them before 
the conflict, we cannot believe that he simply 
related to them after its close his prayer to the 


_ .. ... - . . . ... spirits. On these two grounds I must conclude 

From -J- to (both : thnt a portion of the Book, immediately follow- 

ill p. 5), Woo narrates tin- line of their House 1 inp these uordt— fill I-t- luu boon 

ot t hou ; from -f- yjs ^ ■ (p S) to [ [| lost. 
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‘Perhaps it was wanting when the tablets 
were hidden away in the wall ; jierlmps it was 
among the confused and broken fragments 
which Gan-kwfl says there were in addition to 
the 58 Books which he recovered. As he found 
in the tablets of this Book a >M>gi lining of it and 
an end, he did not say anything of the interme- 
diate portion being deficient.’ 

Ying-tft was thus of opinion that the Rook 
was deficient; but it does not appear that he 
had any doubts as to the relative order in which 
the several portions stand. He thought some 
tablets were lost ; but did not suppose that any 
of those preserved had been displaced. In the 
Sung dynasty, however, the critics assumed 
not only that there were portions missing, but 
that the remaining tablets were all disordered 
and confused. Ch‘ing E-ch‘uen OfEj: J 1 1 X 

Lew Gan-she (^ij jfj), and others, had 
their several ways of arranging them so ns to 
produce a consistent narrative ; and Ts‘ae Ch‘in, 
profiting by the determinations of his master 
Choo lie, produced an edition of the Book, 
which has superseded the old one in the copies 
of the Shoo which are now taught in schools. 
It will be found, with a translation, in an 
appendix. Scholars of the present dynasty for 
the most part acquiesce in his views, when they 
do not discard the old text altogether. There 
are seine, however, who think they can improve 
on him, and Wang Loo-chae has given a dis- 
position of the paragraphs somewhat different 
in his edition of * Doubts about the Shoo.’ 

Maou K‘c-ling will not admit either of dis- 
order or defect in the Book. He has certainly 
proved by references to the and the 

that the prayer of Woo to the spirits 
was a part of his speech or announcement to 
the princes -see the on 

the So far it is established that the 

disorder in the parts which the Sung critics 
complained of and tried to remedy, — if indeed 
we should call it disorder, — existed even during 
the Chow dynasty. Maou says, ‘If the text be 
not good, we have only to be content with it as 
it is.’ In this he is right. The ingenuity of the 
critics has not been of service either to history 
or the classic. 

Contexts. Those are summarily and cor- 
rectly staled in the prefatory Notice. — 4 King 
Woo smote Yin; and the narrative of his pro- 
ceeding to the attack, and of his return and 
sending his animals back to their pastures, with 
bis governmental measures, form ‘ The Completion 
of the War' The whole is divided in Yung- 
chitig's Shoo into 9 parr., which I have re- 
arranged in 10, including them also in three 
chapters. The first chapter, containing 4 parr., 
consists of brief historical notes of the com- 
mencement and close of Woo's expedition. 
The second also contains 4 parr., and gives the 
address (or a part of it) delivered by Woo to 
his nobles and officers on occasion, we may 
suppose, of their solemn recognition of him as 
emperor, and of his confirming some of them 
in their old investitures or appointments, and 
giving new ones to others. The third, in the 
two concluding parr., is again historical, and 
relates several incidents of the battle between 


Woo and Show, going on to subsequent events, 
and important governmental measures of the 
new dynasty. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 4. The march to the attack, 
AND CONQUEST, OF ShaNO- ThB RETURN, AND 
MEASURES ON THB CONCLUSION OF THB WAR. 

— 'the first month'; but whether we 
are to understand the first month of tlie Hea 
year, — the first month of spring; or the first 
month of the Chow year, — the second month 
of winter, cannot yet be determined. Ts‘ae 
endeavours • here to reinforce his view that 
the month is the first of tho Hea year, by 

calling attention to the language, * , 

and not TE >J ; but this circumstance is of 
little weight. ** tbc calendaric 

name of tho day, and it was (read p'aNp, 
3d tone, = jjj\ ‘ near to’ ‘close by ’) 

‘ next to the day of the dead disk.’ This ex- 
pression is generally understood to be descriptive 
of the first day of the new moon. In p. 4 we 
find the phrase denoting the 15th 

day or full moon. In p. 2, again, we have 
£ w< ‘ the beginning of the birth of light,’ 
as denoting the third day, when the moon first 
becomes visible. It is clear therefore that the 
term was applied to the disk of the moon 
from the the time it began to wane until the 


new moon reappeared. How it came to be so 
used, I do not perceive. The has 

instead of fjfe, but pronounced in the same way ; 
and in the diet, we find the definition quoted, 

-^Jt 

of the moon when dark is called ]£|.' 


[Fan Sze-lin observes that 

after the 1st day of the moon, the light went 
on to grow, and the darkness of her disk (|^[|) 
to disappear ; that if the previous month was 
‘ great ’ (consisted, that is, of 30 days), then on 
the second day of the month, the 4 light* began. 
He concludes that this wrs the case here, and 
that the day denoted by 9} n m was not 
the second but the first day of the month. The 
editors of Yung-ching*s Shoo are inclined to 
agree with him, saying it is more natural and 
in rule to find a specification of the first day 
of the mouth than of the second. This view 
does not seem unlikely.] 


mm 

=m h , ‘ the morrow : ’ 5^ follows 

M in the calendar. i 0 

— ‘.to travel,’ ‘to march;’ ^ 

is, literally, ‘the king paced it.’ m is 

understood to stand here for Woo’s capital, 
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III the fourth month, at the first nppearance of the moon, the 
king came from Sliang to Fung, when he hushed all the movements 
of war, and attended to the cultivations of peace. He sent back 
his horses to the south of mount Hwa, and let loose his oxen in the 
open country of T‘aou-lin, showing the empire that he would not 
use them again. 


railed II anu wliieh *u 30 /<■ anuth of j 

the pres. dis. city of Ctranir-fcan, dcp. of Se- 
pan, Shen-so. In the next par. it is slated that 
he returned to Fung, which had bten the capital I 
of his father Wan, in the pres. dis. of Hoo 

° f the ’ amo <1 o p- The two p 1 **** »«* 

only about 8 miles apart ; Haou on the east of the 
river Fung, and Fung on the west of it. The 
site of Haou was converted into a lake ( 

1$ '$1,) by tl* emp. Woo ft 

b.c. 139-87) of the Han dyn. ^ffiE 

< tk ■f'"’ tt’ ‘ *° g °’' 1 ,o p rocee<i -' 

[We saw, in the ‘Great Speech,’ Ft. 11.. p. 1, 
that on the day mow-woo, the 28th day of the 
1st month, king Woo hulted on the nor then* 
bank of the Ho. On that same day he had 
crossed the river see the 9th par. below. The 
distance from Haou to Mflng-tsiu is said by 
Ying-tft to be 1,000 /e, and I have seen another 
estimate of it at 900 fc. Taking the larger 
number, we have 25 days’ marches, of 40 le 
each, or about 14 miles per day, which could be 
accomplished without difficulty. Five days 
after (the day Woo drew up his army 

in the borders of Shang, and waited for the dawn 
of the next morning, the 4th day of the 2d 
month, to decide the contest between himself 
and Show. 

After the battle, Show fled to the ‘Stag 
tower,’ and burned himself to death. In the 
mean time. Woo. having received the congratu- 
lations of the princes on his victory, pressed on 
after the tyrant. On arriving at the capital, 
the people were wailing outside the walls in 
anxious expectation, which the king relieved 
by sending his officers among them with the 
words, — ‘Supreme Heaven is sending down 
Mewing '( f ^ |i^ I’ 1 " 1 multitudes j 

reverently saluted the king, who bowed to them 
in return, and hurried on to the place where j 
the dead body of Show was. Having discharg- 
ed three arrows at it from his chariot, he ( 
descended, struck the body with a light sword. 


and cut the head off with his ‘yellow ’ battle- 
axe, and made it be suspended from the staff 
of a large white flag. Much in the same way he 
dealt with the bodies of two of Show’s concu- 
bines who had killed themselves; and then 
returned to his army. These accounts are 
taken from the * Historical Records.’ and are 
put down by subsequent writers us lying legends, 
inconsistent with Woo’s character. 

Next day he entered the capital of Shang in 
great state, attended by Ids brothers and the 
chiefs of his host, and solemnly accepted the 
charge of the empire. It was said to him, on 
behalf of all the nobles, ‘The last descendant 
of the House of Yin having destroyed and 
disowned the bright virtue of his forefathers, 
having insolently discontinued the sacrifices to 
the spirits, and having blindly tyrannised over 
the people of Shang, the report of his deeds 
ascended to the great God in heaven ’ ( 

IB W =? * M ± fr\ 

Woo bowed twice, with his head to tlie ground, 
and said, • It is right that 1 should change 
the great charge; that 1 should put away the 
House of Yin, and receive myself the great 
appointment of Heaven ’ He then again bowed 
twice, with his head to the ground, and went 
out. 

In this way king Woo took on himself the 
sovereignty of the empire. One of his first 
steps was to appoint Show’s son, Luh-foo 


^), prince over the domain of Yin ; and he 
appears to have remained in the capital of 
Shang between two and three months, employed 
in the measures described in the last two parr, 
of this Book, and in others requisite to the 
establishment of the dynasty of his House.] 

Pp. 2. 3. Measure* in the 4/A month showing 
that the tear was over. 2. 


. — this was the 8d day 
of the month ; — see on the last par. But there 
hod been an intercalary month between This 
is proved in the following manner. — The day 
J of par 3 evidently belonged to the 4th 
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3 On the day ting-we lie sacrificed in the ancestrnl temple of Chow, 
when the chiefs of the imperial domain and of the teen, how, and wei 
domains all hurried about, carrying the dishes. Three days after, 
lie presented a burnt-offering to Heaven, and worshipped towards 
the mountains and rivers, solemnly announcing the successful com- 
pletion of the war. 


month. the dnv of the battle of 

Muh, was the 4th of the 2d month, which we 
may suppose had 29 Java. This brings us to k 
for the first day of the next month, the 
18th of which was a J day; but it could 

not be that of the text. We hare to count GO 
days before wo come to the next TT day, 
which would consequently be in the 5th month, 
unless there was an intercalary month between 
the 1 st and the 4th. The chronologers are all 
agreed in supposing that there was n second 
month intercalary this year ; and consequently 
the titig-we day of the text would be the 18th 
or 19th of the fourth month. STft 
— Fung was the capital of W fin and here was 
the ancestral temple of the princes of Chow. 
That was the reason, as we gather from the 
next par., why Woo went in the first place to 
Fung and not to llaou. 

— in the rest of the par. we have two instances 
of the ‘ hushing of military measures,’ (Hi is 
defined by |^, ‘to sleep,’ * to send to sleep);* 
what ‘the cultivations of peace* were, we are 

miuzm-^iuz 

‘the south of mount Hwa.* For mount 
Jlwa, see on ‘The Tribute of Yu,’ Ft. i., p. 62. 

The ‘wild of T*aou-lin* (Pencil forest) i* 
referred to the country about [the hill of Mult- 
new ^j^*), called also the hill of K*wa*foo 

^4 )» * n smith-cast of the pres. dep. 

of T*ung-chow ( raj m> Alt objection has 
been taken to the credibility of the account here 
on the ground that the horses and oxen belong- 
ed to the people,— were only contributed by 
them for the expedition ; and that to appropriate 
them to himself in this way, instead of return- 
ing them to their owners, was an act befitting 
Show, and not at all to be ex]>cctcd front king 
Woo. But wc may be sure these wore Woo’s 
own horses and oxen. If it Ik* grunted that the 
people did supply a portion of the animals used 
in war, the sovereign himself furnished a larger 


number;— see K ‘e-ling’s A 3c f&t 1 ? % 
j=Pj, Bk. IV., on the point. 

[In the Le Ke, the Bk. ^ gjl, pp. 29-22, 
there is an expansion of the text, celebrating 
King Woo. It may be that the author hid be- 
fore him some copy of the Jj j£, current in 

the linn dynasty, fuller than that which we 
now have. In p. 19, it is said — ^ 

Z WL ttZSf- iff) 

mmm-TxuzMjfifr 
m n^T'frmz'* 

3. Various sacrifices, and solemn announcement 
of the. completion of the War. T^ciiiET 
, — the fourth month would commence 
011 Li or ac co r ^* n ff 8,1 t,,e P rc * 

, vious one had 29 or 30 days, and must 

have boon the 18th or 19th day. Before setting 
i out on his enterprise, Woo had sacrificed to his 
1 father, to G«hI and the earth (‘The Great speech,* 
Ft. i., p. 10) ; here at its close lie sacrifices, and, 
we may suppose, gives thanks at the same 
Hlurs. , — see the account 

and figure oil pp. 148. 149, of the divisions of 
the empire under the Chow dynasty. By the 
wc must understand, 1 think, the central 
division,— the imperial domain (]£ |jj^) and 
we have throe of the divisions 
which lay beyond it, — a part for the whole of the 
five domains which constituted the ‘middle king- 
, dom.* We cannot account for the irregularity 
of the order in which they are given. 
wc must understand . equivalent to ‘ the 

chiefs which I have supplied in the translation. 
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After the iru>oii l>e<rnn to wane, the hereditary princes of the 
various States, and all the olKcers, received their appointments from 
Chow. 


Gnn-kwrt defines by ‘great,’ ‘in 
great stute;’^ it is better to take it with Ts‘ue 
.fu-r the '$[:■ ■»-%[. ri 

*w Coil. Ami.. VIII , iv. 3. It was an houoiir to 
the chiefs ami primes to assist at the sacrifice. 

B , — between ting-we 

and k&ng-seuh there are two days, so the latter 
was the 21st or 22d day of the month. In Bk. 
XII, p. 2, we have ft $ 

i jl, where both ping-woo anJ mow-shin must 
be reckoned to make up the three days the 
writers had different methods equally legitimate, 
of reckoning. see on the ‘Can. of 

Shun,’ p. 8. see on the ‘ Can. of Shun,’ 

p. 0. This sacrifice was offered, I suppose, at 
the altar of the great earth, mentioned in Bk. I., 
l*t. i., p. 10. 4. The princes and officers 

receive their appointments from Woo, us the Jirst 
emjteror of the dynasty of Chow. 

—the moon begins to wane,— the darkness is 
born — after the full moon. The day indicated 
in the text is generally supposed to be the 16th ; 
but Chin Leili, observes that, if that had been 
the duy, the phrase would have been /j" 
fife' corresponding to /£ Eljj in p. 2. 11c 
would lay stress therefore on the as show- 
ing that the darkness was not only ‘ born,’ but 
bad made some growth ; and fixes the day os 
the 17th. But here there is a difficulty.— The 
historian goes backward instead of forward with 
his narrative; the 17th would precede the dnv 
tiny-we. Ying-tl calls attention to this cir- 
cumstance, he himself supposing the day to lie 
the 16th ; and in the fact of the chiefs assisting 
at the sacrifice in the ancestral temple he sees 
a proof that they had previously received their 
appointments from king Woo. I should 
myself extend the force of the much more 
than Clrin does. Why niav not the phrase 
indicate any between the 16th and 
tlie end of the month, when we should come to 
the ■ death ’ or end of the darkness ? The his- 
torian has chosen to indicate thus indefinitely 
the day when the princes and officers received 
their appointments from Woo. As to their 
assisting on the day ting-we at his sacrificial 
service, that might very well lie. Things could 
not be done in order while the revolution was 
in progress. From the taking the field against 
Show down to the new commissioning ol rulers 
tinder the new supremacy, all was irregular and 


only after this would a new order of things take 
its course. 

[In the Books of the early Han dynasty, 

*» "JC* compiled l>y Lew 1J in 

we find three quotations as from the 

The first agrees with the 1st par. of the 

chapter.-#! — }\ i M fj |f. 

3 wm 

Hie second 

is not found in the received text, nor any trace 
of it; but it agrees sufficiently with the first 
par. of the * Speech at Muh,’ and the statement 
in the 9th par. of this Book. — 

(some editions have — incorrectly) 0, JjlJjl 

b 

T jftv* ^ * 8 *^ cn 8tatct * that there was a 
second month intercalary in this year which be- 
gan with the day ; that the third month 

began with and the fourth month with 

a# Then comes the third quotation. — 

it nn be b 

‘In the fourth month, on the day kilng-seuh, 
the 6th after the 16th, king Woo made a fire 
in the ancestral temple of Chow. Next day, — 
the day sin-hae, — he sacrificed at the altar of 
Heaven; and five days after. — on the day yih- 
maou, — attended by the princes of the various 
States, he sacrificed and presented the heads of 
Show and his two concubines in the anccstrnl 
temple.' Here the intimations of time arc 
different from those which we have in parr. 3 
and 4 of the text. Possibly the hore*=» 
the of par. 3; — and they are referred to 
the same day. We cannot trace any other 
correspondencies. 

The question occurs, — Where did Lew II in 
find the copy of the from which ho 

made these quotations? Yen Szc-koo supposed 
they were taken from some copy of Fuh-shang's 
Books ; see an art. by Cboo He in the gf£. 
But Fuh-shangdid not possess the 
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5 II. Hie king spake to the following effect: — “Oh! ye host of 
princes, the first of onr kings founded the State and commenced 
our territory. The duke Lew was able to consolidate the merits of 
his predecessor. But it was the king T‘ae who laid the foundations 
of the imperial inheritance. Then king Ke was diligent for the 
royal House; and my deceased father, king Wan, completed his 
merit, and received the great decree of Heaven to soothe the regions 
of the great bright land. The great States feared his strength^ the 
small States cherished his virtue. In nine years, however, the whole 

Von J<Vku, Wang, Ming-shing and others think 


that he took them from the copy of the ‘Old 
Text,’ which Gan-kwft had transcrib 


the same. K‘e was not a king, but Woo here 

transcribed, and | Ctt ^* 8 °* n n &-m & 
which WM preserved In one of the imperial uff A lit #lj. K‘e is to lie understood »» 

repositories We km,* that Lew Hin had | S\ ZA' * e ” “ "• ^"erstotKl a* 

access to this copy, and it is possible that he 
might quote from the in it 


There is, however, another way of accounting 
for the quotations. There was a copy of the 
Current in the Han dynasty, as we 
have seen there was of the K‘ang- 

shing states that it was lost in the reign of the 
founder of the eastern Han, a.d. 25-57. We 
do not know whence it was derived. From the 
last quotation we may suppose that its character 
was like that of the copy of the * Great Speech,’ 
which likewise disappeared. It appears to me 
more likely that the quotations by Lew Hin 
were made from it than from the ‘Old Text’ to 
which he had access. The authority of the re- 
ceived text, such as it is, need not be affected 
by the differences between it and the passages 
in the ^ /jg ■£. 

Ch. II. Pp. 5,7. Address of kino Woo to 

THE PRINCES, OX GIVING THEM THEIR INVES- 
TITURES. 5. Sketch of the history of the 

House of Chow from its founder to king if’oo. 

See the introductory note to Book I. on the 
name of this Part of the Shoo. % 3E ‘ the 
former king/sm* the first of our kings.’ Ying- 
tft says that we know that K^, Shun s min. of 
agriculture, must be intended, because he is 
mentioned before the duke Lew. The predi- 
cates — — sufficiently indicate 


Lew's ‘predecessor.* Ip, —by king 

T‘ae is intended Tan-foo. ^ ££ IgT 
— ‘first founded the traces of imperial sway 
see in the She King, the ‘ Praise-songs of Loo,’ 
iv. 2, where it is said of T*ae that ‘ he dwelt on 
the south of mount K‘e, and began to shear the 
dynasty of Sluing’ il& Z It- 

not, say the critics, that he 
had any intention to do it, but the hearts of the 
people were so drawn to him, that they became 
devotedly attached to his House. 

^ j-p, — ‘my deceased father Wftn, the king 
Wttn.’ We cannot well repeat the honorary 

title in the translation. — ‘greatly 

received ’ i Jg| - ■(#. Jj 

<*> JE 

see the Can. of Shun, p. 20. 

M: fi A'' P®*“8® 

is quoted, as from ‘ the Books of Chow,’ in the 

= + - #■ A 

1 die great united whole.' ^ » 

Jfp, ‘ was not yet collected 

in hie person.' 
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empire was not collected under bis rule, and it fell to me, who am 
but a little child, to carry out his will. 

6 Detesting the crimes of Sluing, I announced to great Heaven 
and the sovereign Earth, to the famous hill and the great river, 
by which 1 passed, saying, 1 1, Fa, the principled, king of Chow, 
bv a long descent, am about to have a great righting with Sluing. 
Show, the king of Sluing, is without principle, cruel and destruc- 
tive to the creatures of Heaven, injurious and tyrannical to the 
multitudes of the people, chief of the vagabonds of the empire, 


[In the ‘Doctrine of the Mean,’ xviii., 3, it ' 
is said that ‘the tl like of C’how completed the 
virtuous course of Wfln and Woo,’ mid that he 
carried up tlu* title of king to T*ac and Kc, and 
sacrificed to all the former dukes above them 
with the imperial ceremonies.* As it was thus 
the duke of Chow who carried up the title of 
king to Tnii-foo and Kc-Ioih, completing what 
Woo had left undone, it has been asked how we 
tind those titles here in the mouth of king Woo. 

I apprehend that the merit of the duke of Chow 
was in extending the practice of honouring an- 
cestors, beyond the circle of the imperial family, 
to * the princes, the great officer* the scholars, 
and the common jieople.’ King Woo no doubt 
took counsel on the subject witli his brother 
the duke of Chow. Perhaps it was by his advice 
that he did it; hut there can be no doubt that 
he had conferred the titles mentioned in the 
text. The thing is commemorated in the Lc 
Ke, the Bk. p. 2. I give the whole 

paragraph here, because it gives a strong con- j 
fi rotation not only to this pan, hut also to the two 
preceding ones. 

if r 




— there is much difficulty in giving any appro- 
priate meaning to m- It lias been defined by 
3? , Jjjj, and The last is given 

in the ‘Daily Explanation;’ the ‘detesting’ in 
the translation is as allowable, and that is alt 
that can be said for it. 1^?- , 

— comp, what was said on the phrase 
in Bk. I., Pt. i n p. 3. This is the only place in 
the Shoo where the combination Js± occurs. 
Ying-tft understands, I think correctly, by 
|1| mount Hwa, and the Ho by J||. 
Critics generally take jjj and J|| in the plural. 
We must understand, of course, that Woo made 
his announcement to the spirits oj Heaven, Earth, 
the mountain, and the river. 

^,-1 take -jj an'l ns in «p- 

l>osition. Such is the view of Ying-ti, who 
observes that Woo, in asking the help of the 
spirits, and speaking of himself in contrast with 
Show would not affect a false humility. Ts’ao 
ami others say that by ‘the principled’ Woo 
refers to his forefathers, and construe the phrase 






1 ^|r, as under the regimen of which means 

literally ‘great-grandson.’ — 

Ts ( ae supposes that is an interpolation, 

— which seems very likely. | f- , — 

comp, the use of 7F *n the ‘ Speech of T'ang/ 

p # jE 


Pp. *> — 8. He. relates the prayer which he 

addressed to the spirit* of Heaven and Earth, of 
Mount Htca and the. Ho, in contemplation of the 

engagement with ■ihotc. 6. mmzfr 
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who collect about him as fish in the deep, and beasts in the prairie. 
1, who am but a little child, having obtained the help of virtuous 
men, presume reverently to comply with the will of God, to make 
an end of his disorderly ways. The great and flowery region, aiul 
the wild tribes of the south and north, equally follow and consent 
7 with me. Reverently obeying the determinate counsel of Heaven, 
I pursue my punitive work to the east, to give tranquillity to its 


‘to destroy utterly* A# 
'the creatures of Heaven ‘ including men,' says 
Lin Che-k'e, ‘but they are further specified/ 
because of their greater importance.’ ^b 

— the paraphrase of this in the ‘ Daily Kxplana- 

U °n’ T ^ ! P & M K 

criminals and vagabonds of the empire ought 
to be taken off and rooted out, to secure the re- 
pose of the good, but Show receives and main- 
tains them, and is their chief, so that the officers 
do not dare to apprehend them. They are as 
fish collected in the deep waters, and as beasts 
gathered together in the forests and thickets.' 

■f* 'b -p St t A~ we h,Ye 

soon the references made by Woo ill the * Great 
Speech/ Pt. ii., 9, tt a/. y to his ‘ virtuous men.’ 
We may compare with the sentiment here that 
of T'ang hi his ‘ Announcement,’ p, 4., where he 
says that before taking his measures against 
Kc€, he 'sought for the great sage, with whom 
he might unite his strength’ ijp, 

1/ ‘to receive or comply with 

the will of God.' — Gan-kwtt takes 

in the sense of ' ways ;* Ts‘ae takes it 
in that of ‘counsels/ ‘plnns/ Both expla- 
nations are allowable, 
the * Can. of Shun/ p. 20. 

Ana., XV., v.2. 


. — see on 

$ IS*-** 

Ts’acgnd others 


take here in the sense of ‘to follow/ 
so that the clause = ‘all follow one another to 
follow me.' Gan-kwd would put a comma at 
and taking in ita common signification 
of join it to the next clause. This has in 
its favour, that the ^ in next par. stands 
more naturally at its commencement than aa 
wc read it at present. The rhythm of the style, 
however, requires that we join and . 

[In the we find:— 

m m The quotation is important, not 
only as guaranteeing so much of the prayer, hut 
also as showing that the prayer was a part of 
the address which king Woo made to the 
princes. It is on this that Maou K*e-ling 
mainly relics in protesting against the way in 
which Choo He and others propose to break up 
and re-arrange the paragraphs of this Book.] 

7. See the manner in which this paragraph 
is adduced by Mencius, III., Pt. II., v., 5. 
There are important alterations in the struc- 
ture, the philosopher not directly quoting, but 
using the passage so as to suit his purpose. 
Gan-kwft puts all the verbs in the past tense, 
saying that the description is of what took 
place in ti e lltli year, wheu there was the first 
assemblage at Mftng-tsin. and Woo returned, 
without proceeding to the attack of Show. But 
there is no sufficient evidence of such a meeting. 
The two clauses, moreover, — ^ 

jfC tflE’ P ar - to W*® 

then being, — the time in which i* was offer- 

ing hi* prayi-r. J$[ ' 1 >»"- 

keted their azure and yellow fabric*' See the 
many descriptions in the ‘Tribute of Yu’ of the 
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men anti women. Its men and women bring their baskets full of 
azure and yellow silks, to sliflw forth the virtue of us the kings of 
Chow. Heaven’s favours stir them up, so that they come with 

8 their allegiance to our great State of Chow. And now, ye 
spirits, grant me your aid, that I may relieve the millions of the 
people, and nothing turn out to your shame!” 

9 III. On the day mow-woo the army crossed the ford of Jiang ; 
on the day kwei-hae it was drawn up in array in the borders of 


offerings brought in boskets. 




— ‘displaying our kings of Chow.’ Some 


say that nzure and yellow are the colours 
of heaven anti earth respectively, ami thnt the 
object of bringing such fabrics wns to show 
that the kings of Chow were as good and bene- 
ficent as Heaven and earth. It is not necessary 
to seek for such a recondite meaning. The 
bringing of the baskets was an expression of alle- 
giance, and an acknowledgment of the virtues 


of the House of Chow. ft M -1 

take 0 ^ here«=r |j^j, as we saw that Kcang 
Shing proposed to do in the last Book, p. 6 . 


8 . jjjjjj, — the spirits arc those of 


Heaven and earth, of the mountain and the river. 
The conclusion is sufficiently bold. Woo must 
have felt sure that his enterprise was right, 
and in accordance with the supreme mind and 
trill. 

Medhurst (Theology of the Chinese, p. 55) has 
translated the par.: — ‘Only may you shins be 
enabled to assist me in settling the millions of 
the people, and do not bring disgrace on your 
shin-ships.’ He observes upon it, that * the 
form of expression would intimate that there 
was some power above the shins invoked, and 
that it was possible they might he unable to 
grant the needful assistance.’ There is no such 
indication in the form of the expression as he 


supposes. is not — 4 may you 

be enabled to assist nie,’ but * grant me, I pray 
you, your help.* The denotes an efficacy 


in the spirits themselves, and gives emphasis, 
as we have often seen to be its force, to the 


word that follows, »o that « ‘help 


' me indeed.’ It is remarkable how, in the course 
of the prayer, reference is expressly made both to 
* God’ and to 4 Heaven,’ as supreme. Why was 
j it not addressed directly to God ? There arc 
both imperfect monotheism and polytheism in 
it. God is recognized as supreme, and at the 
same time other spirits are recognized, who 
would give effect to His will, and might be 
prayed to for that purpose. As Woo addressed 
his army in the grey dawn of the day at Muh, 
we may say that he hud but the grey dawn of 
religious knowledge in his mind. 

I will not odd anything here to what I quoted 
from Ying-tft in the introductory note on the 
abruptness and seeming incompleteness with 
which the prayer terminates. It would have 
been better if there had been some additional 
expression of Woo’s own feelings and purposes, 
j and some inculcation of duties on the princes. 
It may be that a portion of the Book has been 
lost ; or it may be that we do have all which 
Woo was pleased to say. 

Ch. in. Fjp. 9, io. Tub battle or mm, 

WITH KINO Woo’s rnOCRKIMNGS IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER; AND Sl'nsEQCENT MEASt'KKS. 9. 

&t lk 4 - 616 $ Si comp, tho 

4 Great Speech,’ 1*1. i., p. 1. On this same day he 
delivered the address recorded in that Part. 

ft It 1 ? 1 $1 ,-kw«i-h« «• 

the 3rd of the 2d month, fire days after inow- 
woo. From Mang-tsin to Show's capital was 400 
fe , so that Woo must have hurried on his army 
with great speed. $ ^ ft ^jj\— the 
favourable decree’ of Heaven whs to be seen in 
the result of the impending battle, about which 
Woo felt quite confident. Gan-kwft says that 
this clause has reference to the ceasing of the 
rains which had fallen all the way from Mftng- 
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Shang, waiting for the gracious decision of Heaven. On the day 
k&L-tsze, at early dawn, Show led forward his hosts like a forest, and 
assembled them in the wilderness of Muh. But they would offer 
no opposition to our army. Those in the front inverted their 
spears, and attacked those behind them, till they fled, and the blood 
flowed till it floated the pestles about. Thus did king Woo once don 
his arms, and the empire was greatly settled. lie overthrew the 
existing government of Shang, and made it resume its old course. 
He delivered the count of Ke from prison, and raised a tumulus 
over the grave of Pe-kan. He bowed in his carriage at the gate pf 


tsin, so that they were able during the night to 
complete the order of battle. This view is at 
once far-fetched and shallow. 

see the ‘Speech at Muh,’ p. 1. lit*, 

—see the She King, 

Ft, III., Bk. I. Ode II., 7, 

# Sxe-ma 

Ts‘een says that Show's army amounted to 
700,000 men, which is doubtless a great exag- 
geration. 3ih- lhe historian 

identifies himself with Woo’s army. B 
‘ t 0 ** 6 ®** Ts‘een givesadifft. 


account of the battle. At least he makes no 
mention o( Show’s troops failing upon one an- 
other, but says that ‘Woo sent his general 
Shang-foo, with a hundred of the most daring 
warriors, to dash forward at the head of a large 
body. Show’s army had no mind to fight, but 
really wished king Woo to penetrate their host. 
They therefore inverted their lances, and made 
way for his men. They in fact all revolted 
from Show, who fled at once to the “ Stag 
tower.”* This account is not reconcileahle, 
however, with the statement which follows 
about ‘the blood flowing till it floated the 
pestles of the mortars.’ 


The remarks of Mencius on 


the passage — 


faigft arc well known. He attests (VII. 
Pt. II., iii.) that the ‘Completion of the War’ 
contained such a passage, but protests against 


believing it. — ‘When the prince the most bene- 
volent was engaged against him who was the 
most the opposite, how could such a thing be ? ’ 
It gives, no doubt, an exaggerated description 
of the slaughter which took place. ft means 
the wooden pestles of the mortars, which the 
soldiers carried with them to prepare their rice. 
We need not suppose, as some do (see a note in 
the by jfj). that ‘hey were 

the pestles used for pounding the earth in 
making the intrenchments. Maou K‘e-ling 
prefers the reading of £§j, ‘shields,’ for 
Mei Tsuh (,|^ would save the credit of 
Mencius at the expense of the classic. If, he 
argues, it had appeared, as in the present text, 
that the slaughter was occasioned by Show's 
troops turning against one another, there would 
have been no occasion for the philosopher’s re- 
mark. The forger of Tsin evidently constructed 
his text that king Woo might not appear charge- 
able with the bloodshedding, which Menciua 
supposed might be Attributed to him ! It ia 
much more natural to believe that Mencius, in 
the impulse of his ardent nature, spoke aa he 
did, — unadvisedly. — ’ 3$C — ‘one** 1 ® 

put on his martial garb.’ Bee in the * Doctrine 
of the Mean,' xviii., 2. Comp, also on ft# 
jg$ Bk. IX., p, 4. W 
turned back the gort. of Bhang,' i.c., he took 
away the oppressive laws of Show, and then — 
‘followed the old govt.’ the 
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Shang Yung’s village. He dispersed the treasures of Luh-t‘ae, and 
distributed the grain of Keu-k‘eaou, thus conferring great gifts 
throughout the empire, and all the people joyfully submitted. 

10 He arranged the orders of nobility into five, assigning the ter- 
ritories to them on a threefold scale. He gave offices only to the 
worthy, and employments only to the able. He attached great 
importance to the people’s being taught the duties of the five rela- 
tions of society, and to take care for food, for funeral ceremonies, and 
for sacrifices. He showed the reality of his truthfulness, and proved 
clearly his righteousness. He honoured virtue, and rewarded 
merit. Then he had only to let his robes fall down, and fold his 
hands, and the empire was orderly ruled. 


govt, of T‘ang and the other good sovereigns i 
who succeeded him, 

Jrfc —p* — see the concluding note to the 

* Viscount of Wei.* ^ jgjf 
see Con. Ann.. xvi., 3. Shang Yung must j 
have l»ecn some worthy in disgrace with Show, , 
and living retired in his village. Ying-tfi quotes ( 
some account of him from Hwang-p‘oo Meih’s 
-J- 111* hut it is the production of a '■ 

— of the ‘Stag tower’ we have 
spoken. Keu-k‘eaou was in the north east of 
tlie pres. dii. of Keuh-chow ( db •'<?■ ot ; 

Kwang-p‘ing (j||| Chih-le, where Show 

had collected great stores of grain. These two 
measures were directed to the benefit of the 
musses of the people, impoverished by the exac- 
tions of the tvrant. 

—this agrees with the account of the arrange- 
ment of dignities and emoluments determined 
by the House of Chow, given by Mencius, Book 
V., Ft. II., ii. 'LTie orders of nobility were the 
Kung, How, Pih, T**e and Nan, to the two first 
of which were assigned a hundred It square of 
territory, each, while the Fill had 70, and the 
Tsze and the Nau uuly 50 le square each. Yeu 


J5-keu absurdly says that this is different from 
the account of Mencius. It is different, how- 
ever, from the account which we find in the 
Chow Le, Bk. IX., 'g\ ^ ffj f£~>- 

There the orders of nobility are five, as in Men- 
cius, hut the division* of territory are also five. 
To the Kung, it is said, there were assigned 500 
le square; to the How, 400; to the Fill. 300; to 
the Tsse, 200 ; and to the Nan, 100. I don’t see 
how the two accounts are to be reconciled. If 
it be said that the tire-fold territorial division 
was made by the duke of Chow at a subsequent 
period, which is the view of KHuig-shing, w hy 
did not Mencius advert to it? If it be said, 
that the larger dimensions arose from the usur- 
pations of the States among themselves, which 
is the view of Ying-tft, how is it that they hare 
any place in the Chow Le ? 

j^, — the historian proceeds to 
Woo's provisions for the officers about his court. 
His object was to have none in office but men 
of talents and virtue, and that each mun's duties 


should be those for which lie was specially able. 

Gau-kw’6 explained the former of these clauses 
by inserting an between and 

‘he attached importance to the people, and to 
the inculcation of the live duties.’ This is uot 
■o good (US to take jji to bo under tbe regiuten 
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of ^ The force of TfT extend* to the 

difft. term* in the second clause, nml is used 
as a connective particle. Lin Che-k‘e compares 
its use here with the same in the ‘Tribute of 
Yii,* Pt. i., pp. 41 and 51. It is said that Woo 
gave eff*ct to this solicitude for the instruction 
of the people by establishing schools, — educa- 
tional institutions of various kinds ; and to make 
good the provision of food, he enacted ‘ the 
hundred mow allotment and the share system ’ 
(see Mencius, III., Pt. L, Hi.). ^jjgf 

‘ t0 "take solid, or real.’ The 
in or ‘truthfulness* belonged, the critics say, to 
all his governmental orders, and the fidelity 
with which they were kept, and the ^ or 
' righteousness,’ to all his actions. We have in 
the ‘Daily Explanation:' — 

ii 

ft 

‘to let the robes hong down, and fold bis 
hands ceremoniously before his breast.' The 
meaning is. that by the excellence of his institu- 
tions and example, there was superseded the 
necessity of any further laborious measures or 
efforts. The good order of the government fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. 

Concluding Notes. [i]. On (he inveg- 
titures granted by Icing Woo. The 

under the year n.c. 1121, gives a 
list of the principal States into which the empire 
was divided in the dynasty of Chow ; — viz- 
Trtc (|£), T*in (||-), 
TiSiou (^), Chiiig Woo (Ufa, Yen 

(^). Chin (g$), Sung (^), Ts*o (|£), 
Ts‘oo (^^), and Ts‘in (J^;. I will not here 
enter into particulars on each of those principa- 
lities, as 1 shall hare to speak of most of them 
in connection with one or other of the following 
Books. I will now only refer to what is in the 
Bk. of the Le Ke, Part ill., par. 19, — 

that Hcing Woo, on the overthrow of the Shang 
dynasty, before he descended from his chariot, 
invested the representative of Hwang-te with 
the territory of Ko ( jj^jj ; the pres. dis. of Ta-hing, 
in the dep. of Shun-t*ecn) ; the repre- 
sentative of Yaou with Chuh ( jjjjj ; the pres. 


i 


: 


dis. of Ch'ang-tsHng in d p P- °f 

Tse-nan); the representative of Shun with Chin 
the name remains in that of the dep. 
Cli l in-chow, Ho-nan) ; and when lie had descend- 
ed from his chariot, — (A, subsequently, — he in- 
vested the representative of Yu with K‘e 
this tiame also remains in that of the dis. of 


K‘e, in the dep. of K‘ac-fung); ami he 'sent the 


representative of the House of Yin to the ter- 
ritory of Sung’ <*« tl»c pres. dis. of Shang- 
k‘ew dep. of Kwei-tih, Ho-nan). 

| These appointments were given, not because of 
services rendered to the new dynasty, as many 
others were, but from respect to the memories 
of the great men represented, that the sacrifices 
to their spirits might not fall into disuse. 

[ ii ]. On the. sjH-rt/icurion* of time in (hie and 
the two preceding li<iolc». King Woo proceeded 
from his capital to the attack of Show on the 
3rd day of the 1st month of what is called 
his 13th year, n.c. 1121 (Guubil, 1122); and in 
the 28th day of that month ‘in the spring’ (ac- 
cording to the ‘Great Speech,’ Pt. i„ p. 1), he 
crossed the Ho at MAng-tsIn. Ts‘ae Chin sup- 
poses that the year intended was that of Ilea, 
which has been that of all the dynasties of 
China since the Han. Now the first month of 
the present Chinese year began on the 18th of 
our February, and the cycle name of the day 
was mow-shin 1^1). If we multiply 2984 
solar years, which lmve elapsed since the 13th of 
Woo’s reign, by 385.24224, we obtain the number 
of days from that time up to the end of last 
Chinese year, — 1,089,882.84416, or 18164 cycles 
of days and 42 days more. But it will be found, 
on calculation, that the first day of new moon 
in February, 2984 years ago, occurred three days 
earlier that in the present year. Beckoning back 
therefore 18,164 cycles and 46 days more from 
mow-shin of the present year, we come to jin- 
*™ h (-3r /Jc 1 ’ as the first day of the Hea year 
in the 13th of Woo’s reign ; and the view of 
Ts‘ae cannot be sustained. 

Reckoning back other 30 days from ^*- 
we come to the day jin-shin (-J- J^), as the 
first day of the first month in the year of Shang ; 
ami according to the view of Fan Sze-lin, ap- 
proved of rather by the editors of Yung-ching’s 
Shoo, this is the day intended in the classic as 
the first day of the first month spoken of. It is 
only one day ufter sin-maou. It would thus ap- 
pear that not only is Ts*ae in error in saying that 
we are to understand that the months in the text 
are the months of the year of Hea, hut tliut the 
other commentators are equally mistaken in 
referring them to the year of Chow. They are 
those of the year of Shang, beginning with the 
last month of winter. This conclusion lightens 
somewhat the difficulty occasioned by the men- 
tion of “ the spring," in the “ Great Speech,” 
par. 1. This is spoken with reference to the 
day mow-woo, which certainly was close upon 
the spring. If it be thought that the whole of 
the first month is intended to be described as 
in ‘ the spring,’ we must believe that in conse- 
quence of deficient intercalation, an error of 
one whole lunation had crept into the calendar 
by the time of the rise of the Chow dynasty. 
On suggesting that this might be the case to a 
very intelligent Chinese scholar, he replied, 

‘ How can you think that the sages could have 
blundered so?’ But it will be found, from what 
will be seen in the prolegomena on the subject 
of the astronomy and chronology of the ancient 
Chiuese, that this was probably the case. 
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APPENDIX. 

TIIE COMPLETION OF THE WAR, AS ARRANGED BY TS'AE CIMN. 

In the first month, the day jin-shin immediately followed the end of the moon’s waning. The 
next day was kwei-ke, when the king in the morning marched from Chow to attack and punish 
Shang. 

Declaring the crimes of Shang, he announced to great Heaven and the sovereign Earth, to the 
famous hill and the great river, by which he passed, saying, ‘i, Fa, the principled, king of Chow, 
by a long descent, am about to have a great righting with Shang. Show, the king of Shang, is 
without principle, cruel and destructive to the creatures of Heaven, injurious and tyrannical to 
the multitudes of the people, chief of the vagabonds of the empire, who collect about him as fish 
in the deep, and beasts in the prairie. I, who am but a little child, having obtained the help of 
virtuous men, presume reverently to comply with the trill of G«>d, to make an end of his disorderly 
ways. The great and ftowery region, and the wild tribes of the south and north, equally follow 
and consent with me. And now, ye spirits, grant me your aid, that I may relieve the millions 
of the people, and nothing turn out to your shame ! " 

On the day mow-woo the army crossed the ford of M&ng ; on the day kwei-hac it was drawn up 
in array in the l*ordcrs of Shang, waiting for the gracious decision of Heaven. On the day ke4- 
tsze, at early dawn, Show led forward his hosts like a forest, and assembled them in the wilemess 
of Muh. But they would offer no opposition to our army. Those in the front inverted their 
spears, and attacked those behind them, till they fled, and the blood flowed till it floated the 
pestles about. Thus did king Woo once don his arms, and the empire was greatly settled. He 
overthrew the existing government of Shang, and made it resume its old course. He delivered the 
count of Ke from prison, and raised a tumulus over the grave of Pe-kan. He bowed in his car- 
riage at the gate of Shang Yung’s village. He dispersed the treasures of Luh*t‘ae, and distributed 
the grain of Keu-keaon, thus conferring great gifts throughout the empire ; and all the people 
joyfully submitted. 

In the fourth month, at the first appearance of the moon, the king came from Shang to Fung, 
when he hushed all the movements of war, and attended to the cultivations of peace. He sent 
back his horses to the south of mount Hwa, and let loose his oxen in the open country of T'aou- 
liu, showing the empire that he would not use them again. 
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After the moon began to wane, the hereditary princes of the various States, and all the officers, 
received their appointments from Chow. 

On the day ting- we he sacrificed in the ancestral temple of Chow, when the chiefs of the im- 
perial domain, and of the teen, how, and wei domains, all hurried about, carrying the dishes. Three 
days after, he presented a burnt-offering to Heaven, and worshipped towards the mountains and 
rivers, soiemuly announcing the successful completion of the war. 

The king spake to the following effect: — “Oh ! ye host of princes, the first of our kings found- 
ed the State and commenced our territory. The duke Lew was able to consolidate the merits of 
his predecessor. But it was the king T‘ae who laid the foundations of the imperial inheritance. 
Then king Ke was diligent for the royal House ; and iny deceased father, king Win, completed 
his merit, and received the great decree of Heaven to soothe the regions of the great bright land. 
The great States feared his strength ; the smnll States cherished his virtue. In nine years, how- 
ever, the whole empire was not collected under his rule, and it fell to me, who am but a little 
child, to carry out his will. Reverently obeying the determinate couusel of Heaven, I pursued 
my punitive work to the east, to give tranquillity to its men and women. Its men and women 
brought their baskets full of azure and yellow silks, to show forth the virtue of us the kings of 
Chow. Heaven’s favours stirred them up, so that they came with their allegiance to our great 
State of Chow. 

He arranged the orders of nobility into fire, Assigning, the territories to them on a threefold 
scale. He gave offices only to the worthy and employments only to the able. He attached great 
importance to the people's being taught the duties of the five relations of society, and took care 
for food, for funeral ceremonies, and for sacrifices. He showed the reality of his truth fulness, 
and proved clearly his righteousness. He honoured virtue, and rewarded merit. Then lie had 
only to let his robes fall down, and fold his hands and the empire was orderly ruled. 
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1 I. In the thirteenth year, the king went to inquire of the vis- 

2 count of Ke, and said to him “Oh ! viscount of Ke, Heaven, unseen, 
lias given their constitution to mankind, aiding also the harmonious 
development of it in their various conditions. 1 do not know how 
their proper virtues in their various relations should be brought 
forth in due order.” 


Tn* Name or the Book. — ^lfc ‘The i 

Great Plan.’ ‘great.’ [ 

‘plan.’ Other synonyms of j|j^, given in the 
diet., are and ^V. both conveying the same 
idea of 4 pi :ii i,’ or * model.’ The name, like that 
of the last Book, is taken from the Book itself. 
We read in par. 2, that 4 Heaven gave to Yu the 
Great Plan, with its nine Divisions.’ Some i 
would adopt the whole of this, — ^jk 

as the name ; but there would be no advan- I 
tage pained by departing in such n matter, from j 
the established usage. The Book is found 
in both the texts. 

History ok the Book, and Mode of In- ; 
tkrprktation. The viscount of Ke had said 
that when ruin overtook the House of Sluing, 
he would not lie the servant of another dynasty ; 
— see ‘The Viscount of Wei,’ p. H. Accordingly, 
he refused to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
king Woo, who had delivered him fYom the 
prison where Show had put him, aud fled — or 


perhaps only made it known that he would flee 
— to Corea. King Woo respected and admired 
his attachment to the fallen dynasty, and invest- 
ed him witli that territory. He now felt con- 
strained to appear at the court of Chow, when 
the king took the opportunity to consult him 
on the great principles of government, and the 
result was that he communicated this 4 Great 
Plan, with its nine Divisions.’ Being first made 
public under the Chow dynasty, it is ranked 
among the * Books of Chow.’ It is often refer- 
red to, however, as one of the 4 Books of Sluing,’ 
as having emanated fYom the viscount of Ke, 
who should properly be adjudged to that dynas- 
ty. When we read the Book itself, we see that 
it originally belonged to the time of Ilea, and 
at least the central portion, or text of it. — par. 
4, — should Ik? ascribed to * the great Yu.’ We 
have therefore a fragment in it of very ancient 
learning. How this had come into the posses- 
sion of the viscount of Ke we cannot tell. It 
does not seem to have occurred to the Chinese 
critics to make the inquiry. Whether wo 
should ascrilie all the paragraphs from the 5th 
downwards to the viscount, is also a point on 
which 1 cannot undertake to pronounce a posi- 
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tive opinion. Hea Seucn ( Jj|^f ; Sung dyn.) 

tnyt that 4 though the word* are those of the 
viscount of Ke. the record of them was made 
by the historians of Chow.’ 

That the central portion of the Book, and 
more or less of the expository part, came down 
from the limes of Hen is not improbable. The 
use of the nund>er nine, and the naming of the i 
various divisions of the 1 Plan,* are in harmony 
with Yu's style and practice in his 'Counsels,' 
and in what we may call the 4 Domesday Book.’ 
We arc told that 4 Heaven — God — gave the 
plan with its Divisions to Yu.’ Upon this 
Gati-kwA says that 4 Heaven gave Yu the my a- j 
terious tortoise, which made its appearance in I 
the waters of the LA, bearing marks on its back | 
well defined, from 1 to 9 ; and thereupon Vu 
determined the meaning of those numbers, and 
completed the itin^ divisions of the plan.* 

This legend has been fathered on Confucius, 
as we read in the 4 Appendix to the Yih king ’ 

Pt * » P- 38 ’ th * t * the Ho j 
gave forth the Scheme, and the L5 gave forth 
the Book (or defined characters), which the sages ; 
(or sage) took as their pattern’ £jj |||j, J 

Hi §5 A RiJ If "« “ dn,it 

that these words proceeded from Confucius or | 
were edited by him, wdiile it is absurd enough 
to speak of the two rivers giving forth the , 
Scheme and the Book, he says nothing of the 
Scheme being on the back of a dragon, which 
has l>cen the current statement for more than 
2,000 years, or of the Book being on the back 
of a tortoise. Moreover, there is no evidence 
that he meant to connect the 4 Book of LA’ with 
the ‘Great Plan ’ at all. We should rather 
imagine that he supposed the Scheme and the 
Book to be equally related to the diagrams of 
the Yih, and to have been both presented to I 
JKuh-he. I haidly know an interpreter, how- 1 
ever, but Lin Che-k‘e, who has not udopted the 
statement of Gan-kwA ; and the consequence is 
that the explanations of this Book arc overlaid 
with absurd twaddle about the virtue of numbers 
as related to Heaven and Earth, to the Yin and 
the ><*«</, the cardinal points, &<?., &c.. The j 
following figure has been imagined as that which 
was exhibited to Yu - 
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Near the head of the tortoise, it is said, were 
the nine open marks, and opposite was the one 
close mark. The two ami the four were 
at the shoulders; the six and the eight were 
by the feet Three and seven were on tlie 
left and right, and five were in the centre. 
Out of those numbers, odd and even, heavenly 
and earthly, now multiplied, now added to- 
gether, the whole of the Plan and its Divi- 
sions is developed, with a glibness of tongue 
and a leger-de- plume, which only familiarity 
with the Yih-king, and the applications of it to 
astrology, geomancy, and other follies can pro- 
duce. There is of course no ‘ solid learning * 
( y ^>) in all this. Wc shall have to endea- 
vour to treat seriously of it. when we come to 
the Yih-kiug, but it should be exploded from 
the study of ‘The great Plan.’ The Book 
will be found dark enough in itself, but the vis- 
count of Ke says nothing of occult qualities of 
numlters, from which the ideas in the different 
divisions of the Plan could be deduced. It will 
be my object, therefore, simply to elucidate the 
meaning of the whole as a scheme of govern- 
ment, intended to guide all rulers in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Gaubil says that * the Book is a treatise at 
once of Physics, Astrology. Divination, Morals, 
Politics, and Religion ; and that it has a suffi- 
ciently close resemblance to the work of Ocellus 
the Lucnninn.’ There is a shadowy resemblance 
between the Great Plan and the curious speci- 
men of Pythagorean doctrine which we have in 
the treatise On the Universe. The dissimilari- 
ties are still greater and more numerous. More 
especially are the different characters of the 
Greek mind, speculative, and the Chinese mind, 
practical, apparent in the two Works. Where 
the Chinese writer loses himself in the sheerest 
follies of his imagining, he would yet grope 
about for a rule to be of use in the conduct of 
human affairs. One of the most interesting 
curiosities which were obtained in 1861 from 
the ‘ Summer palace ’ near Peking, was a 
scroll, purporting to be in the handwriting of 
the emperor K‘een-tung, dilating on the mean- 
ing of • The great Plan,’ and the lessons to be 
learned by sovereigns from it. There is a 

general agreement among the critics in assigning 
its place to the Book either among the ‘ Coun- 
sels ’ of the Shoo, or among the ‘ Instructions.’ 

Contents. I avail myself here, with a little 
variation, of the account of these given in the 
* Complete Digest * of commentaries on the 
Shoo ^ gl').— The divides 

itself into three chapters. The first, parr. 1-3, 
is introductory, and describes how the ‘Great 
Plan with its Divisions' was first made kuown 
to Yu, and came nt this time to lie communi- 
cated to king Woo. The second, iu p. 4, contains 
the Plan and its Divisions. The third, parr. 
.’>-40, contains a particular description of the 
several Divisions. ‘The whole,’ says the writer, 

‘ exhibits the great model for the govt, of the 
empire. The fifth or middle division on Royal 
Perfection is, indeed, the central one of the whole, 
that about which the Book revolves. The 
four divisions that precede it show how this 
royal Perfection is to be accomplished, and the 
four that follow show how it is to be maintained.' 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 3. Kino Woo ai’peik* to 

THE VISCOUNT Ok' Ke lOK 1N> OiUCATION ABOUT 


VOL. 111. 
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PART V. 


HOW THE GOVKRKMKKT OF THE EMPIRE MIOIT.H 
BE CORllCCTKII, AN1» H TOLl> MY HIM OK TIIK 
(iKKAT PU5 WITH NlXK DlTIBlOBB WHICH VU 

got from IIeavkm. 1 . + ^ ~ >itE 
— the commentators observe that the Shang 
term for ‘year,’ in here used instead of the Chow 
the viscount of Ke using the character to 
which he had been accustomed. ncc. 

to T.'ae,~|Ffc ffjfj |!l] %.■ 


* went to and | 
asked him.' It implies ‘consultation.* See 
the note on the History of the Hook. 2. 

— ‘the king thereupon spoke, , 
saving.' The protracts the style, ami in- 
dicates the deliberation with which the king i 
made his inquiry. So in the next paragraph, — 

ft -f- Vj W B ft: -f-, -king Woo, | 
it is observed, addressed the noble by his Shang 
title, not having yet invested him with the 
territory of Corea. It may he so ; hut he might 
also address him thus, the old designation being 
familiar to him, even if he had already g iven 
him his new appointment. 

* by a hidden influeuce ; ’ pjjf =» * to settle.’ 

Sr.e-ma Ts‘eon gives the text as 
K which shows at least how he under- 
stood the term W. The meaning then of the 
first clause is that ‘Heaven, working unseen, 
has made men with certain hidden springs | 
of character.’ As Gan-kwtt says, 

If iff] )£ 7' K T1,is i,,teI " 

pretaiidn is much to lie preferred to that 
adopted by Keang Sliing ami others from Ma 
Yung, who mnkes ‘ ‘to cover,’ ‘to 
overshadow,’ and — ^|- *=» Jj!^; *=*» /fc , * to 
produce.’ ^ is thus simply 

*= ‘ Heaven that overshadows produced the in- 
ferior people.’ The next clause is combina- 
tive. and is to be referred to Heaven as its subject. 

(30 torn)— j{/j, ‘ to aid.’ tw “ ' tu 

unite,’ ‘to harmonize.’ Jf— ‘Uieir dwell- 
ing or abiding.’ This expression is difficult. 
Roth the ‘ Daily Explanation,’ and Keang Siting 

parapliruBu it liy J± ffjf fn it. Z ?!• 

‘ the principles in which they ought to abide.* 
Gnn-kwo’s language upon it is enigmatical. 
He mvs that * Heaven thus aids and linnuonir.es 
their abiding, so that they shall have a provision 
for prolonged life,’ {{/j 

ft Z ft*- Ving-tt in expanding 

this has some striking things. He says that 
‘the people have been produced by supreme 
Heaven (|jjj fyf /fc ), nnd both 

body ami soul are Heaven's gift ( jjjjJ} 


cii hare thus the material 
IhhIv and the knowing mind, and Heaven fur- 
ther assists them, helping them to harmonize 
their lives. The right and the wrong of their 
language, the correctness and errors of their 
conduct, their enjoyment of clothing and food, 
the rightness of their various movements: — all 
these things are to be harmonized by what they 
are endowed with by Heaven. Accordance with 
the right wa}- gives life, nnd error from it leads 
to death. Thus Heaven has not only given life 
to men, and conferred upon them a body and 
mind, hut it further assists them to harmonize 
their conditions of life, so as to have a pro- 
vision for its continuance’ ( 

). The fact is that the obscure text 
can only he brought out obscurely. We cannot 
do better than understand Jj|** as meaning 
‘the principles in which men should rest in 
their various conditions,* belonging to the com- 
plex constitution which God has given them. 

I have said that Heaven is the subject spoken 
of in The text certainly sup- 

plies no other; but Wang Suh supposed a ^ 
before thinking the meaning to he 
that ‘ Heaven having produced men with their 
peculiar constitution, and taking an interest in 
them, it devolves on the sovereign to give effect 
to the wishes of Heaven for men’s virtue and 
happiness.’ Keang Shing follows this view. It 
cannot be said not to be in harmony with the 
general teaching of the classics. The text is 
thereby, indeed, brought into strict accordances 
with that in the ‘Announcement of T*ang,’ p. 
2. Hut the langunge in that passage is suffi- 
ciently explicit. I can find no subject in the text 
for but The next clause, how- 

ever, must be understood, I think, with refe- 
rence to the duty of the sovereign, so that the 
whole paragraph may he considered as very 
nearly equivalent to that referred to in the 
* Announcement of T‘ang.’ 

S #.-*•* 

Woo, say many critics, knew very well all 
I about the subject, but he thus speaks to bring 
! out the learning of the viscount of Ke. We 
may rather suppose that he s {leaks with refe- 
rence to the Great 1’lan and its Divisions, of 
I which he had merely heard. 

I ‘constant,’ regular;’ meaning here the nature 
I of man, acting according to the regular laws 
of its constitution appointed by Heaven. Com- 
pare in the She King. I’t, III., Bk. III., Ode vi. f 

Z Jit' ff if & fil- * Heaven, in 

! giving birth to the multitudes of men, to every 
| endowment appointed its appropriate law. The 
jieoplc, holding fust this constant nature, love 
the virtue which is admirable.’ tf-Ato 
‘the relations oi human society,* iu which are 
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3 The viscount of Ke thereupon replied, “ I have heard that of old 
time K‘w8,n dammed up the inundating waters, and thereby threw 
into disorder the arrangement of the five elements. God was there- 
by roused to anger, and did not give him ‘the great Plan with its nine 
Divisions,’ whereby the proper virtues of the various relations were 
left to go to ruin. K‘wan was then kept a prisoner till his death, 
and Yu rose up to continue his undertaking. To him Ileaven 
gave 1 the great Plan with its nine Divisions,’ and thereby the proper 
virtues of the various relations were brought forth in their order. 


seen the virtues of man’s nature, intended by I 

$%■ ifc-Wi \k ix 

‘hour they are arranged.’ 

I have said that this clause is to be un- 
derstood with reference to the work and duty 
of the sovereign. Gan-kwG, indeed, supposes 
that Heaven is still the subject (;j& 

s$L' P*l "faf lip* **ut the other view is gene- i 
rally adopted. The explanation of the whole | 
paragraph, given by Chin Ya-yen !fff: ; 


cette regie: quelle est elle?’ Medhurst endea- 
vours to keep more close to the text : — ‘ Heaven 
has secretly settled the lower people, aiding 
and according with that in which they rest ; 
but I do not know the arrangement of those 
invariable principles.' 
p »- 

dam up.' Instead of finding a vent for the 
accumulated waters, as his son Yu did, K'wftn 
attempted to remedy the ertls of their inunda- 
tion by damming them up. 

— for the * five elements,’ sec the 5th par. 50- 


=~ ; Ming dyn.) is the best which I have seen : 

JC±3c&l*#n 

f$* ik Z> M 

Gaubii's translation is — 1 Le ciel 
a des voles secret tes, par lesquellcs il rend 1c 
people tranquillc et fixe. II s’unit a lui pour 
l'aider a garder son Etat. Jc uc conuois point 


L * to confuse/ ‘ to throw into disorder.' 


— #j. ‘to arrange,’ and 3L 

Pfi Z 3£- tf ’ * ,he fl,e cU “ 

ments arranged by God.’ How K'w&n’s dam- 
ming the waters— dealing wrongly with one 
element — should derange all the other elements, 
is a statement which 1 can make nothing of. 

‘to give to;* ‘sorts,’ ‘classes,’ ‘divi- 

sions.' M m \k w-w (read too) 
‘ to subvert,’ * to ruin.’ How the conse- 
quence here stated took place, is likewise a 


thing which I don’t understand. 


$£ £E- — sec the 'Can. of Shun,’ p. 12. 

ft $S % P®’-*' haT0 

seen, in the second introductory note, how it m 
fabled that Yu received the great 1‘lun from 
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4 II. “ Of those divisions , the first is called ‘ The five Elements ; ’ the 
second is called ‘The Reverent Practice of the five Businesses’; 
the third is called 1 Earnest Devotion to the eight objects of Go- 
vernment;' the fourth is called ‘The Harmonious Use of the five Ar- 
rangements’; the fifth is called ‘The Establishment and Use of Royal 
Perfection’; the sixth is called ‘The Cultivation and Use ot the 
three Virtues’; the seventh is called ‘The Intelligent Use of the 
Examination of Doubts’; the eighth is called ‘The Thoughtful I se 
of the various Verifications ’ ; the ninth is called ‘The Hortatory Use 
of the five Happinesses, and the Awing Use of the six Extremities.’ 


Heaven. Lin Clie-k‘e held that all which is ; 
meant by the text is that Heaven gave Yu the 
inind and the enlightenment to conceive and i 
describe the Plan. Choo He was asked what ; 
he thought of this view, and whether it was not 
contrary to the Yih King, which says that 4 the 
Lv gave forth the Book.’ He answered, ‘Suppose 
that Heaven had only now given the Book of 
L5, if it did not also give the mind to interpret 
it, no man would understand it! Neither the 
old account, nor Lin Che-k‘e's, is to be eet aside ’ 

® IHk* . 1 

have said 1 don’t understand how the virtues 
and relations were left to go to ruin, in conse- 
quence of K'wfln'a failure: Ch 4 in Ss&e-k'ae has 
tried to explain the difficulty, but with little 

He .»y« j Z }'A ^ 

^mzm-x^rm^zm 

& iit#w m&fa&iL'ft 

Ch. II. P. 4. The ore at Pi.an asi> its 
nine Divisions. The reader must not 
suppose that tlie great Plan was something 
different from its nine Divisions. It was merely 
the combinatiuu of them. 


This paragraph is supposed to be the work 
of Yu. According to Lew Hin, indeed, the 
whole 65 characters were upon the back of the 

tortoise; — sec the |j| 'jjfi |||», 3L TT 

Gan-kwfl says ho did not know 
how many characters were on the back of the 
tortoise, but that the nunilieriug of the Divisions, 
‘first,’ ‘second,’ &c., ^ ~TT» 

0' 77 77) wa * done b y Yu. Iu this way 
there would be 68 characters left. Some take 
away the half of these again, — those, namely, 
which have a verbal or hortatory force,’ 

Jlf 7 ' ~T\ ~T\ ), ^ CAV ^ n 8 tl |e names of tlie 

divisions. The prevailing opinion now. however, 
is that there were only the 45 small circles, 
open and close, upon the creature; but even 
thus much cannot Ik? allowed. The whole story 
of the tortoise and ‘the book of L«V is only fit 
to be told to children. In the paragraph before 

j us, the characters 3l tT- 2 ^ 4c > h! “ 1 
come down from the times of Ilea ; perhaps the 
VkKl U ffl. *<•. had done the same ; 

$JJ — 0, 3 ^ Zl 0> - werc •i >ok '' n 

by the viscount of Ke in the narrative which 
he gave to Woo. 

While discarding the ‘book of L«V it will bo 
a help to the student’s memory, ami in his 
reading of tin? various lore on the Plan, if I ap- 
pend here an outline of the ‘ Book ’ with tb# 
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5 III. [i. ] “First, of the five elements. — The first is named water; 
the second, fire; the third, wood; the fourth, metal; the fifth, earth. 
The nature of water is to soak and descend ; of fire, to blaze and as- 
cend; of wood, to be crooked and to be straight ; of metal, to obey and 


names of the Divisions added to it. It differs 
from the common representations of the Plan, 
by containing the 5th division in the centre, 
which is ordinarily excluded, front numerical 
considerations. 



For the names of the subjects of the nine 
Divisions, set* on their several paragraphs that 
follow. With regard to the ‘five y.' it is 
•aid they are to be reverently used. The Jp£ 
being personal, belonging to the government of 
one’s self, it is required to be ‘ reverent * in 
respect to them. [Keang Siting, after Lew 
Hin, reads for J* ^ ut rvsts 

on good authority see the ^ in foe.]. 
The * eight ’ are to be used * liberally.’ 
is read as if it were jjjjjjjl, and defined by 
m- Ma Yung and Wang Suit try to retain 
the meaning of -g?|, ‘agriculture,* — but inef- 
fectually. The ‘five ’ are to be used 
‘harmoniously.' — ‘to bring the works of men 
into harmony with the times of heaven.’ 

The ‘ various ’ arc to be used ‘ thoughtfully.* 
‘ with considerate examination.’ The 
'five jjjfi ' are to usedeb ‘encouragingly,’ — so 


as to attract men • towards what is desir- 

ed. No nuuriters, it is observed, are used 
with reference to the fifth Division, the perfbc- 
tion which it indicates not being capable of 
measurement. 

Ch. III. Pp. 5 — 40. Particular descrip- 
tion OF THE NINE DIVISIONS. 5. Of tilt 

Jii't elements. Qaubil does not translate but 
gives always — *les cinq hiny.' We have got 
into the habit of rendering it in English by 
‘ elements.* But it seems hardly possible to 
determine what the Chinese mean by the term. 
By ‘elements’ we mean ‘the first principles or 
ingredients of which all bodies are composed.’ 
The Pythagoreans, by their four elements of 
earth, water, air, aiul fire — a classification first 
made, apparently, by Ocellus— did not intend 30 
much the nature or essence of material sub* 
stances, as the forma under which matter is 
actually presen ted to us. The term meaning 
‘to move,’ ‘to be in action,’ shows that the 
original conception of the Chinese is of a dif- 
ferent nature; and it is said, in the diet., that 
‘the five king move and revolve throughout 
heaven and earth, without ever censing, and 


hence they are so called ( 2 l “p 

tributed,’ say the editors of Yung-ching's Shoo, 
‘through the four seasons, they make the “five 
arrangements;” exhibited in prognostications, 
they give rise to divination by the tortoise and 
the reeds; having lodgment in the human body, 
they produce “the five businesses;” moved by 
good fortune and bad, they produce “ the various 
verifications ; ” communicated to organisms, they 
produce the different natures, hard and soft, 
good and evil ; working out their results in the 
changes of those organisms, they necessitate 
here benevolence and there meanness, hero 
longevity and there early death : — all these 
things are from the operation of the five hiny. 
But if wc speak of them in their simplest and 
most important character, they arc, as here, 
what man's life depends upon, what the people 
cannot do without.’ 

Leaving all this jargon, and turning to the 
‘counsels of Yu ’ parr. 7, 8, wc find that * water, 
fire, metal, wood, and earth ’ arc, along with 


I ‘grain,’ the *six magazines.’ from which the 
people are to be provided with what is neces- 
| wiry for their sustenance and comfort. We 
may content ourselves, therefore, with under- 
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to change; while the virtue of earth is seen in seed-sowing and inga- 
thering. That which soaks and descends becomes salt ; that which 
blazes and ascends becomes bitter ; that which is crooked and straight 
becomes sour ; that which obeys and changes becomes acrid ; and 
from seed-sowing and ingathering comes sweetness. 

6 [ii. ] “Second, of the five businesses. — The first is called de- 
meanour; the second, speech ; the third, seeing ; the fourth, hearing ; 
and the fifth, thinking. The virtue of the demeanour is called 
respectfulness; of speech, accordance with reason; of seeing, clear- 


standing Z.ft here as ‘the five essentials j 

to human life.’ From TfcBiPir down- I 
wards is to be taken as the language of the 
viscount of Ke, or of the chronicler of Chow, to 
whom we owe the ‘ great Plan ’ of the Shoo ; 
but the language is affected by the study of the 
Yih-king, which had come into vogue. 

* b m t- — ‘ water may be described I 
as moistening and descending.’ j? 

JjL it »• , * describe the J 

nature of the elements * But nature in such a * 
case is only expressive of some qualities belong- 1 
ing to them. again, is said to be 

descriptive of the virtue of earth ( =y); 

and hence we read not j 

. BmWy 4 Metal obeys and changes ’ ; I 
it alters its form when acted on by fire 
From mr to the end we have the ^ 
or * five tastes ' of the elements ; — not, how- 
ever, the tastes that are proper to them, but 
those which they are found in course of time j 
to assume. This is denoted by fp, which I ! 
have translated ‘becomes.’ Hea Seucn has 
snid, 4 The reason why we find if used In 
connection with the five tastes or flavours of 
the elements is this. — Water as it issues from 
the spring is not salt ; — but when it flows away 1 
to the sea, and is there collected and coagulated 
together lor a long time, the salt taste is pro- 


duced, and the saltness is made by the soaking 
aud descending. When fire, blazes on without 
ceasing, charring and scorching for a long time, 
the bitter taste is produced, ami the bitterness 
is made by the blazing and ascending’; Ac., Ac. 
The reader may find a reasonable meaning in 
all this, if he can. Ts‘ae observes that the five 
elements have their several sounds, colours, 
and airs, as well as tastes, but the text only 
speaks of their tastes, those being of greater 
importance to the people than the others. 

P. 6. Of the Jive businesses. To translate 
^ by 4 the five businesses’ reads awkward 
and uncouth ; but I can do no better with it. 
Medhnrst renders the phrase by * the five senses,’ 
which is plainly inadmissible. Gaubil gives 
for it — ‘les cinq occupations ou affaires.’ 

From the Innguagc of p. 4,— mm*.* 
we gather that the 4 aspect,’ 4 the speech,’ Ac., 
are not themselves the but what give oc- 
casion to them. , ‘carriage,* 

4 demeanour.’ Ac., describe the 

several virtues or desirable characteristics of the 
•bu.incMM. #0# 

4 accordance,’ that is, obedience to 
right and reason. It is strange that the old 
interpreters, Gan-kwd, K‘&ng-shing, and Ma 


Yung, all agree in defining by flj 
making the meaning to be — * the virtue of speech 
is that it move others to follow the speaker.’ 
This is manifestly wrong. 
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ness; of hearing, distinctness; and of thinking, perspicaciousness. 
The respectfulness becomes manifest in gravity ; accordance with 
reason, in orderliness; the clearness, in wisdom ; the distinctness, in 
deliberation ; and the perspicaciousness, in sageness. 

7 [iii. ] “Third, of the eight objects of government: — the first is 
called food; the second, commodities; the third, sacrifices ; the fourth, 
the minister of works; the fifth, the minister of instruction; the 
sixth, the minister of crime; the seventh, the entertainment of guests; 
the eighth, the army. 

8 [iv. ] “Fourth, of the five arrangements. — The first is called the 
year; the second, the month; the third, the day; the fourth, the 


& * penetrating to what is minute. 

Ac., describe the consummation of those 


Tirtues J^),— what co,n€ 

to. as is indicated by the 

These businesses arc represented as lteing in 
the huumu person what the five elements are in 
nature. Demeanour is the human correspond- 
ency of water, speech that of fire. But again 
leaving all this, can we tell what the writer 
would lie at ? Lin Che-k*e refers to whnt Men- 
cius says, VII., Pt. I., xxxviii., — ‘The Ixxlily 
organs with their functions belong to our 
I leaven -conferred nature; but a man must he 
a sage before he can satisfy the design of his 
bodily organization and then adds that this 
paragraph contains the science of doing this. 
Certainly if a man have attained to the results 
here exhibited, he has made much progress in 
self-government and personal cultivation. 

P. 7. The eight object* of government. Med- 
hurst translates Afl£ by * the eight Kegu- 
lators/ and Gaubil by ‘les hnit regies du 
Gouvememcnt.’ It means the eight tilings to 
be attended to in government, its objects or 
departments. They seem to he stated in the 
order of their importance in the view of the 
s|ieaker. ‘Fowl* belongs to the department of 
agriculture, and ‘commodi ties' or ‘goods’ to 
that of trade and commerce. These two things 
being secured, the people would have the essen- 
tials of life, and would be able to attend to their 
duties to spiritual beings and to the dead. Then 


would come in the minister of works, to secure 
the comfort of their dwellings; and the minister 
of instruction to teach them all their moral 
duties; and the minister of crime to deter them 
from evil. All festive ceremonies, all the inter- 
courses of society, could then be regulated ; and 
finally the efficiency of the army would bo 
maintained, to secure the general well-being of 
the State. 

It will be seen that the three first and two 
last are the objects to Ik? attended to in their 
several departments, while the intermediate 
three are the names of the ministers. No ac- 
j count can be given of this peculiarity of the 
style. So the author was pleased to write,— 
very unsatisfactorily. 

P. 8. The jive subject* oj arrangement. Med- 
hur»t calls the Jjjj-I, the ‘five Arrangers,' 
and Gaubil, 4 les cinq Perkxlej.’ He observes in 
a note that * IE is used for chronicles and 
annals ; for a revolution of the stars, of cycles, 
of years ; and that it may express a fixed point 
for chronology and astronomy.’ The term 
properly denotes ‘the sorting of threads of 
silk,’ and thence is applied to the digesting of 
chronicles and arranging of annals. It is hard 
to say whether it is intended in the text for 
the objective work of arranging the measures 
of the things spoken of, or, for those things 
as measured and arranged. 

^ ™ 0$ ^ — }$■ '• complete re- 

volutiou of the seasons.' ‘the moon/ is 


* 
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stars and planets, and the zodiacal signs ; and the fifth, the calendaric 
calculations. 

[ v. ] “ Fifth, of royal perfection. — The sovereign having establish- 
ed his highest point of excellence, lie concentrates in himself the five 
happinesses, and then diffuses them so as to give them to his 
people : — then on their part the multitudes of the people, resting 


here ■= * month,’ the period of a lunation,’ in- ] 
eluding the determination of new and full moon, 
and the intermediate phases. ^ , * the sun,’ 
is hero— ‘a day.’ ^|L — see Can. of 

Yaou,' p. 8. Mft , — comp, the use of j 

this phrase in the Canon of Shun, p. 14. It is 
hen* used, in its primary meaning, of the com- 
putations by which the measures of the year, 
the month, the day, 4c., are determined, and 
the calendar fixed. 

This division of the Plan is substantially the 
same ns Yaou’s instructions to his astronomers. 
The language is too brief to tell us what im- 
provement had been made in the science of 
astronomy between the time of Yaou, and that 
of king Woo 

Pp. 9 — lb.. Royal jmjWtion Medhurst 
translates & m by ‘ the princely perfections;’ 
and Gaubil, by *le termc du Souvernin. on le 
milieu du Souverain.' Gan-kwA had defined 
the terms by pj}, ‘the great Mean,’ and 
his explanation seems to have been unquestioned 
till the time of the Sung dynasty. Then Choo 

He insisted that §L must be taken here in the 
iE. 

sense of ^3*, ‘prince,* ‘sovereign,’ referring to 


the way in which it is interchanged with ££ in 

p* r - 14 <H ^ fil ~k If H. 

Z Jt T' ^ mi M H ft 

Z *&■ it 5iJ %. jjgf & m * "fi 


). Choc’s criticism is correct. — He is correct 
also in rejecting the definition of by pj?. 

is ‘the utmost point,’— the extreme of excel- 
lence, realised iu the i*crson of the sovereign, and 


serving as an example and attractive influence 
to all below, both ministers and people. It is 
supposed to be in the centre, the exact middle, 
but it should not be called the centre or Mean. 
Take its primary application to ‘the beam form- 
ing the ridge of a house:’ — that is the highest 
point of the roof, on which the other parts 
rest, and it is in the centre of it ; but it is called 
and not Pp . By * royal perfection ’ 

we arc to understand the sovereign, all that he 
ought to be. Ts'ae dwells upon it in its relation 
to his personal character, exhibiting all the 
virtues. Others say it is the accumulation of 
the personal and governmental excellences des- 
crilted in the previous divisions of the Plan. 
Our best way is to leave it in its own vagueness. 

I have already observed that no place is 
found for this in the numerical scheme of the 
* (treat Plan,’ arranged according to the prin- 
ciples of the Yih King. There are only 8 
diagrams, not 9. This might have shown the 
critics that this Book was not to be treated on 
those principles. 9. jSfc !&<-&> 

3L ifiSs collects these five happinesses,’ that 
is, collects, concentrates them in his own person 

i im T M I? ; •“ the 

|_J =Sc). Happiness, it Is supposed, invari- 
ably follow? virtue : — compare in the 1 Counsels 
ofVu,- p. 5, jg #£ it 1*1 > It 

The 4 five happinesses ’ must be those 
of the last Division, and we arc surprised to 
find them mentioned here, with the definitive 
IJ'^p =» jfjL before them. It is not to be won- 
dered at that Hung Mae(^tb ^|) should have 
proposed to .remove from this down to ^ ^ 
jjj£| in p, 11, to the ninth division. The diffi- 
culty is a little lightened by taking Pjp = 
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10 in your perfection, will give to you tlie preservation of it. That 
the multitudes of the people have no lawless confederacies, and that 
men in office have no selfish combinations, will be an effect of the 

11 sovereign’s establishing his highest point of excellence. Among all 
the multitudes of the people, when any have counsel, and conduct, 
and keep themselves from evil, do you bear them in mind ; those who 
do not come up to the highest excellence, and yet do not involve 
themselves in crime, let the sovereign receive; and when a placid 


‘thereon ’ or 1 thereby,’ as in the translation. ' 
asoa them, | 

diffusing and giving them tu his multitudinous 
people.' The king, not able to be happy him- 
self only, seeks to make his people happy ; — it 

is not said by what methods. If Bf. ! 
—t~“ 7-, — Ts‘ac expands this : — H-t "y* 

itu lit- ‘ the people, after that, guard and pre- 
serve the perfection of the sovereign for him, 
not daring to lose it or let it drop. This is 
what is shown by The whole tells 

us what a mutual interest the ruler and the 
people have in this royal perfection.’ It is 
really difficult to say what the whole tells us. ' 
The student will not fail to observe how the ! 
viscount of Ke logins here to uddress himself 
to king Woo. — ilri 10. Royal per- 

/ectitm will furnish /rum the empire all selfish cun- 
/edemdes. JJJjj -= VpV, ‘ bad, corrupt 
parties.’ has here its frequent meaning of 
1 beyond bounds.’ Comp. JjJj -jp j 
in the * Yih and Tseili,' p. 8. ilt 
It &-*• A here, in opp. to the Jib 
& above, is understood to mean ft &Z 
* men having office.’ is used in a bod 

senso. it % m m i#. 

combining.' its is about i. q. ^xjf 


of the last par. Perhaps pp indicates the vari- 
ous efforts and steps of progress by which 
Jj|, the point of establishment, is attained. 

1 1 . How royal perfection trill be seen in dealing 
with sufterior men, and with injerior men also, bring- 
ing the latter to ap/rrove and attain to the highest 
excellence. jf§/£ 'fj «re men 4 mighty 

in words and deeds.’ They are supposed further 
to be to have that firm and resolved 

nature, which will sustain them against tempta- 
tion. 4 think of them,’ 4 bear them 

in mind.’ This is = ‘give to such your con- 
fidence. You may repose trust in them.’ 

jj fgg yjs^, — ‘do not harmonize with— 

have not vet attained to — the highest excellence.' 

The yp »=» |f|| yjv with the adversative force 

of riff , ‘and yet.’ These arc a class of mediocre 
individuals, different from and inferior to the 
former. ffij fjjt fffl Gan-kwft, taking 
pfjj took this as addressed to king Woo; 

-tkH&ikm&UiB-fiA' 

‘you ought to compose your countenance, and 
condescend to those inferior men.’ But he is 
then obliged to understand another as 

the nominative to — 4 when men say,’ &c,. 
It is better to take, with Choo lie, ffn if 
j-fljj , as referring to the class of men just 
described, and ^ ‘ when they are pleased, and 
look so, saying,' &t\. Ts'so says:— 


▼ol. m. 
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satisfaction appears in their eoitntenanees, ami they say — ‘Our love 
is fixed on virtue,' do you then confer favour on them. Those men 

12 will in this way advance to the perfection of the sovereign. Do not 
oppress the friendless and childless; do not fear the high and 

13 illustrious. When men have ability and administrative power, cause 
them still more to cultivate their conduct, and the prosperity of the 
country will be promoted. All right men, having a competency, 
will go on to be good. If you cannot make men have what they 
love in their families, they will only proceed to be guilty of crime; 


kb I7n Jf # ffl 

ifil # if Z W> JT 2T- 

%\/i Z ffiu -#S here '“#' onc of thc 

‘ live hiippinouei.' Hfrc-^Ag 
— the ‘Daily Explanation’ 

paraphrase* this: — 

T % ffi m * fS $r N M‘\t 
M. Z fa rVu 11 Et & fa £ 

12. Ts*ae says this par. completes the 
meaning of the one which precede#, ami serves 
to inlrtMluee that which follows. To me it 
interrupts the train of thought, fugitive ns that 

is. f»an-kwo says that •n-m u )i 
‘ solitary, without brothers,' ami that 

is flit -^p*, ‘childless.* 

13. T»‘ac says that this paragraph speaks 
of ‘men who are in office* (j}^ =|p j^* 


.) This is in accordance with the dis- 
tinction made between fa R and A in 


par. 10. This is the general view of the critics. 
1 do not think it can be altogether sustained. 
The 4 men * may not be in office, hut only aspi- 
rants for it. They arc inferior to those first 


mentioned in par. 11, having the ability, and 
the practical capacity, hut being without the 
conservative (>£j element. If they can 

lie led on to this — ^ ( «= ffij) S f "J* 
— they may be employed, and their employment 
will conduce to the prosperity of the country. 

J*L J$c jE A ’- Gftn - kw * tftkc8 IE 

^A in a moral sense ns — T^f ^A» 

4 correct men.’ I think Ids view is right. TVac 
understands the phrase in an official sense, and 

says it = ^ ^ £ A’ ‘ men who ttr0 in 
official employment.’ The phrase may Ik* bo 
taken ; hut the other view suits the whole 
paragraph better. — ‘being en- 

riched,' having remunerative office conferred on 
Hum. ‘good.' 

they will he good.’ IVne makes this ■»* then 
you may require them to be good.’ The idea 
is the same with that which Mencius often 
insists on, — that men, when raised alwre the 
pressure of want, are likely, may be expected, 
to cultivate the moral virtues. Though I have 
followed Gan-k»A in his view of jE A 1 
cannot accept his explanation of this ; 

— rwj the j$g. 

— the principal difficulty here is with 
kf- "f Fhi I take iu thc 3d tone, 
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while they do not love virtue, though you confer favour on them, 
they will involve you in the guilt of employing them thus evil. 

! “ Without deflection, without unevenness, 

Pursue the ltoyul righteousness; 

Without any selfish likings, 

Pursue the Royal way; 

Without any selfish dislikings, 

Pursue the Royal path ; 

Without deflection, without partiality, 

Broad and long is the Royal path. 

itliout partiality, without deflection, 

The Royal path is level and easy ; 

and as s=s * to have what ! cr * ,n< *» mft y afterwards Ik* put in remunerating 

they lore,’ meaning the means of comfortable but the opportunity ha* been lost by the 

living. rfi] §£ = it* 6 >f yh ‘ their | govtrt>i K fU H « wil1 on, - v "*>* reap the fruit of 
' * '* s ‘ 1 his want of wisdom in dealing with them in tho 

families;' — the |jjj being taken ns merely a past. 

pause or rest of the voice. Possibly it nmy — * P. 14. An ancient Sony, descriptive of the 

iL 4 . . /i* . . , , rot/al perfection, and stimulating men to imitate it. 

Jj C’ J our ’ and m *y *** b y synecdoche, | \y e m »y compare w ith it the songs of Shun 

for fig that FSF - ‘your country/ I • nd ‘ Yih and Tseih.' The 

t tw . ini sjfw j j lines are composed of four characters, and every 

I prefer the other construction however. two lines rhyme together after a fashion. The 

OS A J Of 1ft S — fit A 0|I HSf ! K^neral Opinion is that the song was not coni- 
ir j-t _*.« mj* *7 ' posed hy the viscount of Ke, but that it was a 

(tI iTx ^F* wbcde “ * n opposition to well-known piece, which had come down from 

the preceding clause . — 4 Let the sovereign era- , *hc Hca times, and which he recites to king 
ploy and remunerate those able and well-meaning Woo. 'fjES $ft ZXT ~tr 

men, and they will go on to be really good. If i ,y '*** ^ ” *•»' j * **£ 

on the contrary they are neglected, and left to ! .j|§* Szc-nia Ts‘een gives for j^ f and 
suffer penury, they will lose their self-respect, t,,er * con ** no doubt thi * th* reading till 
and proceed to become evil/ Hoo Yih-clmng the reign of the emperor Heuen-tsung 
( kfi — tp i V nen dyn.) esptains tho passage Jyl) of the T-ang dynasty. A proclamation of 
very much in the samo way. He says : — n his, in the year 744, is still extant, ordering the 

% {I ^ M Ml- & m ft ^ ,mu B t0 th " 1 ,lu ‘ r " mi8h * ta * 

Jl jH & Z % ric 1? H jj$ rfn rl ' vmo wi,h % “ ml to Z 

m z n & Jr & 3 $• &- # T e yih in “ ,e di,Bram ^ * 

-Or Zs* 'fill ^jEi* 4th W |®C’ as suggesting the latter character, which 

\Xt * & s’ j ■ Jf? .y* & is in meaning much the same as the other. 

w ia -r Ji- 11 m m eh m But we might still retain and rend 3 ^ 5 ; 

Mtk AWmift'fr ^ /L as go, to rhyme with it. which is a deriva- 

— such men, falling off into | tivc from it, is allowed to lie sometimes pro- 
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1G 


Without perversity, without one-sitledness, 

The Royal path is right ami straight. 

Seeing this perfect excellence, 

Turn to this perfect excellence.” 
lie went on to say, “This amplification of the Royal perfection 
contains the unchanging rule, mid is the great lesson ; — yea, it is the 
lesson of God. All t lie multitudes, instructed in this amplification 
of the perfect excellence, and carrying it into practice, will approxi- 


nounml to ; uni), in f*ct, .|"j£ i» th# phonetic 
element in j|f§ itself. Keang Siting edits — 

M M mm '& 3 £.Zh& T,ie dict - 

also says that was the reading of the old 
text. 1 liave not found any authority for this. 

TVae observes that IK- if " nd 
In the first three couplets, nre descriptive of 
risings of selfishness in one's own mind, and 
in the next three, are 
descriptive of the manifestations of selfishness 
in one’s conduct. A distinction is made 
between »||f and in this way is the 
ideal character of the Royal course, always 

|gf); is that course, as it is to be actually 
trodden by all 

is read //«•», to rhyme with Hjg. The phrase is 
explained by 

U M ft in Chc-k‘e says on this : 

iaitmZ JgSr. 
rfij fr -K- fa U it- fa %■ 1U1 im 
& & Z tft it m 

feet ion. set up, is like the north pole-star 
occupying its place. Meeting with the perfec- 
tion nud turning to it, is like all the other stars 
moving towards — doing homage to — the pole 
star.' 

Pp. 15, 1G. The viscount of Ke celebrates the 
description which he has i/icen of the Royal per fic- 
tion, and the yforioux issue to which it leads. 

15. The at the beginning, must have jfir. 
-jp* for its subject. Ts‘ae calls it =2*- 


I *a term of introduction ’ ; Hea Seucn, M 
$fiJ a term bleating a change in the 

discourse or argumeut.’ l| 1 

I =£, — ‘the diffuse discourse of Royal perfee- 
i turn.’ We must understand nil the amplification 
' which the viscount had given of the phrase 

\um m 

stnnt, invariable.’ ft mi , — * it is the lesson * 

for till. *rfr K mi.-'*"'" (5dJ ia 

its lesson.’ We must wish that the language 
of this par. had been more explicit. 1 will here 
again make use of the words of Ch*in Yn-yen, 
while confessing my own want of appreciation 
of what awakens so much enthusiasm in him. 


and other Chinese critics: — A, >jpjk K 

PJE mfaiSMZ&TXT- 
Mf rfiiJatitT AT- 

z w-wSfci- 

«* Ifn ft. — % * ft (K & -&• 

A V It € M A *& it M M 

m.tkmzi%®>m%z* 

f i|. ft Jl A- ft M 

ttzmmzM’ Ttxzm 
&3c%3£*tZmAM 
A Ji ; n't i? Z A- ^ Sn 
ZL. _ ifij — • -ill ,c - 'Sb 
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Heaven is flic parent of the people, and so becomes the sovereign of 
tiic empire.’ 

17 [vi. ] “Sixth, of the three virtues. — The first is called correctness 
and straightforwardness; the second, strong government; and the 
third, mild government. In peace and tranquillity, correctness and 
straightforwardness must sway; in violence and disorder, strong 
government must sway ; in harmony and order, mild government 
must sway. For the reserved and retiring there is the strong rule ; 
for the lofty and intelligent there is the mild rule. 


Z H u of cour, ° ]§. ® Z Ifc 

Medhurst erroneously translates the j 
clause — ‘curry out these wide-spread instruc- j 
tinns.’ The people are supposed to repeat and 
croon over the amplification. — especially the 
song, teaching themselves and one another, and 
to Ik- aroused to carry the lessons into practice, 
till they attain to a perfection in their degree 
equal to that of the sovereign in this. 

- 7 ^% — the people arc the subject 
of the Q here. Ilea Seuen would refer it to 
-^r, like the B in the last par., but he 
must be wrong. ^ — ‘ the Sou of 

Jleaven;* — see Part III., Bk. IV., 5. 

Pp. 17 — lit. Of A e fanes virtue*. The three 
virtues are characteristics of the imperial rule; 
— they are not personal attributes of the sove- 
reign, hut the manifestations of the perfection i 
which is supposed to hare been dewrilutl in the | 

last Division. Their names are IE ifi. Nil 

& and §£ 3k Ts‘ae makes the names 

IE % NH- and ; but the omission of 
11,0 3k in the case of the second and third 
gives them too much the appearance of personal i 
attributes. The second and third are chiefly 
dwelt on, this division lieing supplementary to 
the last, — to show how the Koval perfection 
will deal with times and cases of an abnormal 


character. 17. |^£,— sec * n P« 

I j^. This is the course that the 

perfect sovereign will naturally and usuully 
take. Nil 3k — * strong subduing.’ This is 
the course of the perfect sovereign, when it is 
necessary for him to put on his terrors. 
^3k * mild subduing.’ This is his course, 
when it is proper for him to condescend to 
weaker natures. iJ 5 | 'Jfj 

‘ friendly,* ‘ disposed to be friendly,’ must here 
be taken as = J|^, * compliant,’ * obedient.’ 

‘ harmonious,’ ‘mild.* 

— the former of these characters signifies * to 
sink beneath the water,’ and the second , 1 to 
dive.’ ‘ Disappearance,’ ‘ being hidden,’ be- 
longs to both these things, and hence the com- 
bination is used in the text to denote individuals 
w ho arc reserved and retiring, wanting in force 
of character. In jEyj ty j , * the high and in- 
telligent,’ we have the opposite of them, those 
in whom the forward element predominates. 
The 1 strong rule ’ must be applied to the former 
class, — to encourage them, and the ‘mild rule* 
to the latter, — to repress them. The use of the 
‘ virtues ’ is thus different from what it appears to 
l>e in the clauses that precede. Chinese critics 
do not venture to find fault with this; — to me 
it makes the text perplexing and enigmatical. 
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18 “It belongs only to the prince to confer favours, to display the 

19 terrors of majesty, and to receive the revenues of the empire. There 
should be no sucii thing as a minister conferring favours, displaying 
the terrors of justice, or receiving the revenues of the country. Sucii 
u thing is injurious to the families, and fatal to the States of the 
empire; — small officers become one-sided and perverse, and the people 
commit assumptions and excesses. 

20 [vii. ] “Seventh, of the examination of doubts. — Having chosen and 


18, 19. The prerogative* of the ruler mn*t he. 
ttrictly maintained. Some critics would remove 
these paragraphs to the lust Division. One 
certainly does not readily perceive what connec- 
tion they have with the three virtues that have 
just been spoken of. We can hardly venture 
on the step of removing them, however, and put- 
ting them in another place; — we must be con- 
tent with them where they are, acknowledging 
the vexation which their inconsequenceoccasions 
tis. Only the prince jJj|jj, * rouses up, em- 
ploys, the various happinesses;’ i>., he is the 
source of all favours and dignities. In the 
same way he only ^p J^, — is the source of all 
punishments and degradations. 

— ‘ only the prince the gemmeous food.* 

* the pearly or precious food,’ 
each gram of rice or other corn being spoken 
of as a gein or pearl. There is no it will 

he seen, between and ^ and we 

must therefore supply another verb, and one. it 
seems to me, of a different meaning. Lin Che- 
k‘e, without repeating the or supplying 

any other verb, yet understands the clause ac- 
cording to the analogy of the two preceding 
ones, and takes the as meaning all the 

badges of distinction and favour conferred by the 
sovereign on his princes and ministers. There 
is thus no intelligible difference between the 

first clause, It b'f ff its- and this. 

’JVae says that the -fy ‘ the precious 

grain,’ ia what the people contribute to their 


rulers (~f £ _£> He must 

be right. . -|| «=> ‘ the revenues ’ of the 

State ; and we must understand the verb, 

4 to enjoy,* ‘ to receive,* before the phrase. 
According to this view, jPy : is to he interpreted 
not of the emperor only, but of nil the princes, 
large and small, in their several States as well. 
K*ang-shing, Ms Yung, and Wang Suh all insist 
on this. Ma Yung’s words are — -ffc, 

0Nl- (jan-kwo does not speak distinctly 
on the jaunt; but Ying-tft. in his gloss on the 
I other’s annotation, refers to Wang Suh’s view, 
ribsenring that, as the princes, in their several 
* States, had the power of rewards and punish- 
ments, and, he might have added, the right to 
the revenue, this interpretation is pcrhaj>s cor- 
rect. It does seem strange thus to pass from 
the person and govt, of the emperor ; but so it is. 

£W : FflB«.|ai : f ifitt 

— see on , in par. 13. There 

is the same difficulty in determining the mean- 
ing. The two last clauses show how the injury 
and ruin will arise. There will he a general 
disorganization of social order, each lower rank 
trying to usurp the privileges of that above it ; 
-r-conip. Mencius L, Bk. I., i., 4. and R 
| are again opposed to each oilier, as in the 10th 
| and other paragraphs. 

I’p. 20 — 31. Of the examination of donhts. 
The course proposed for the satisfaction of 
doubts shows us at how early an age the Chinese 
had come under the power of absurd supersti- 
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appointed officers for divining by the tortoise and by the milfoil, 

21 they are to be charged on occasion to perforin their duties. In doinq 
this , they will find the appearances of rain, clearing up, cloudiness, 

22 want of connection and crossing; and the symbols, solidity, and re- 

23 pentancc. In all the indications are seven; — live given bv the tortoise, 
and two by the milfoil, by which the errors of affairs may be 

24 traced out. These officers having been appointed, when the opera- 
tions with the tortoise and milfoil are proceeded with, three men are 
to obtain and interpret the indications and symbols, and the consent- 
ing words of two of them are to be followed. 


tions. In the ‘Counsels of Yu/ p. 18, that sage 1 
proposes to Shun to submit the question of , 
who should Ik* his successor on the throne to | 
divination, and the emperor replies that he had i 
already done so. There is no reason to doubt, | 
therefore, the genuineness of the great Plan, ns 
a relic of the Ilea times, from the nature of this j 
part of it. As soon as the curtain lifts from 
China, and we get a glimpse of its greatest men | 
about four thousand years ago, we find them 
trying to build up a science of the will of Heaven ! 
and issues of events, from various indications 
given by the shell of a tortoise* and the stalks 
of the miltoil ! (iauhil observes that according 
to the text the tortoise and milfoil were consult- 
ed only in doubtful cases. But we may be 
sure that if such was the practice of the sages, 
superstitious observances entered largely as a 
depraving and disturbing element into the life , 
of the people. They do so at the present day. ) 
The old methods of divination have fallen into 
disuse, and 1 cannot say how far other methods ! 
arc sanctioned by the government, hut the di- | 
▼itiers and soothsayer*, of many kinds, form a 
considerable and Influential class of society. I 
l*p. 1*0—24 contain some hints as to the ' 
manner in which divination was practised* The 
same subject is treated in the Chow I.c, Bk. 
XXIV; but it is bardlv jKissible to get the two | 
accounts into one’s mind so as to understand 1 
and tie able distinctly to describe the subject. i 
20. 1 tro kind* of dirination anti the ttp- ' 

poin/ment of officer* to superintend them. The two I 
kinds of divination were— first, that by means of I 
the tortoise, or tortoise-shell rather, called |> ; 
and that hy means of the stalks of the iSf 


plant, called ‘The tortoise/ sav* Choo He, 1 

‘alter great length of years become* intelligent ; ‘ 


and the plant will yield, when a hundred 
years old, a hundred stalks from one root, and 
is also a spiritual and intelligent thing. The 
two divinations were in reality a questioning 
of spiritual beings, the plant and the tortoise 
being employed, because of their mysterious 
intelligence, to indicate their intimations. The 
way of divination by the tortoise was by tlio 
application of fire to scorch the tortoise-shell 


till the indications appeared on it; and that l»y 
the stalks of the plant was to manipulate in the 
prescribed ways forty-nine of them, eighteen 
different times, till the diagrams were formed ’ 

m a M'j it m- 
— # ft m if >\% z m #■ 
h & n hu % miff ' m % m m 
mzwMtmzMit&i ii«. 

See the Chapter on Divination in the ‘Historical 
Records ' (& jgj. ?|J # A + /U 

Mcdhurst says the m was one of the class of 
plants called Achitfen miftefufinm. Williams calls 
it ‘ a sort of labiate plant, like verbena,’ thereby 
lending us to think of the ‘holy herb* of Din* 
scorifies, the twAmn officinalis. The correctness, 
however, of both these accounts may he doubt- 
ed. There is a figure of the plant in the 
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but I bare not yet boon at 4c to obtain a speci- 
men to have its botanical name ami place exactly 
determined. 

We cannot tell bow many were tbe officers 
of divination in tbe earlier dynasties, nor wlmt 
were their several duties. In the Hook of tbe 
Chow Le, referred to above, we have the 
J-* , or { grand diviner ;* tbe h esf , or * mas- 
ter of divination ; ’ the A> or 1 keeper of 
♦ho tortoise*;' the jjf- or ‘preparer of 

Ohs wood anil the ^ A> or ‘ the olm-rvcrs 
and interpreters of the prognostics.’ They were 
all, observe the critics, required to be men far 
removed from the disturbing influence of passion 
ami prejudice. Only such could be associated 
with the methods of communication between 
higher intelligences and men. 

Pp. 21 — 28. The variant indication*. 21. 
The appearances here descril»ed were those 
made on the shell of the tortoise. The way in 
which they were obtained seems to Imre been 
this. — Tbe outer shell of the tortoise was taken 
off, leaving the inner portion on which were 
the marks of the lines of the muscles of the 
creature, Ac. A part of this was selected for 
operation, and smeared with ink. The fire was 
then applied beneath, and the ink, when it wns 
examined, according as it had been variously 
dried by the heat, gave the appearances men- 
tioned. is defined a* jjjjj [[* , * rain 

stopping,’ =■ * the weather clearing up.’ 

= # J|* fl'fc ty]' obscurity.* 

S3- for which K'ung-shing and others have 
is understood to mean certain marks scat- 
tered about, without connection or relation ; — 
sec the remarks, by the editors of Yung-cluug’s 
Slmo, on Gan-kwo’s definition of the term by 

^ ' ,n ' , T,w » h r 

moaning lines or cracks 
in the ink crossing each other. T*‘nc says these 
appearances belonged severally to the different 
elements. — that of rain to water, of cloudiness 
to wood, &c. The whole oi>erution was a piece 
of absurdity, and we have too little information 
to say anything certain about it. 22. 
and ‘J^ were the names given to the diagrams 
formed by the manipulation of the stalks of 
the she. In a complete diagram, composed 
of two of the eight primary ones, the lower 
figure is called ‘the inner diagram* ( 
t£:|i), and wns styled ; the upper figure is 
called * the outer diagram ’ *nd was 

styled »| There were also other conditions 
acconling to which these names of and »|^j| 
were applied to the different figures. Jlow far, 
however, they obtained in the Ilea and .Shaug 
dynasties wc cannot tell. Our present Yih 
King is entirely a book of the Chow dynasty ; 


but the text shows that the manipulation of 
Fuli-he’s lines, and the derivation of meanings 
I from the combination of them were practised, 
at least to some extent, in the earlier times. 
The meaning «»f the names and »j^ is very 
much debated ; and instead of entering on the 
discussion here, I w ill content myself w ith the 
words of Ilenng Gan-shc vjr- j{£; Sung 
i dyn.), one of the most voluminous writers ou 
the Yih,-— 1 ‘We only know that the inner diagram 
was and the outer *J^> wu <1° ,M>t know 
' what was intended by those designations.’ 

23. Wc have here n return* of the two last 
I parr, w ith the addition of the enigmatical phrase 

fir <£ at ‘ l,c c,kI - h i' A )H — - 

— we must understand a firstjj^ between |> and 

The |> jlj here is equivalent to |> 
i in p. 20, so that is exchanged for £ fir 
I 4 to infer/ ‘ to push or curry 

out;* may be taken os either «=^g, ‘error/ 

I or«=^L Ts'ae adopts the former meaning, and 
interprets — ‘ By this means the errors of human 
affairs may be traced out/ that is, may he in- 
dicated ln-fore they occur, and so be avoided. 

1 The ‘Daily Explanation/ expanding this view, 

-y- ftr if} fikfif ’ iff fir T 1 
tf'MMlZ % 

t ti mz %■ Clioo He adopted 
j the former meaning, and interpreted — ‘every 
changing form of indication and srmltol being 
traced out and determined.’ See the quota- 
tion from him in the ^ ; still, when the 

operations, thus many times varied, had been 
concluded, the object would be to obtain the 
guidance of their results in the conduct of 
affairs. Woo Ch‘ing and many others prefer 
to say that they do not understand the pliraso 
at all. 

24. Care to hr taken in per form inq the dir in a- 

h- A M V M 

» nd tllu "'•»'<= -gfc jL 

\ZKViit b&Z * Having 

appointed the men thus selected to be the officer* 
| of divination.* ^ ^ , — wc are to sup- 

pose that they have been charged to perform 
their duties (7jf tj|j P-20), and then 

three men divine in each way. ^ in the last 
par. wns = ^J*; here it is used both for |> 
i an ^ including not only the various mnni- 
| pulations, but also the interpreting the results 
| obtained. It is supposed that each man went 
I through his operation further on a different 
| method. 
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25 “ If you have doubts about any great matter, consult with your 
own heart; consult with your nobles and officers; consult with the 

26 masses of the people; consult the tortoise and milfoil. If you, the 
tortoise, the milfoil, the nobles and officers, and the common people 
all consent to a course, this is what is called a great concord, and 
the result will be the welfare of your person, and good fortune to 

27 your descendants. If you, the tortoise, and the milfoil all agree, 
while the nobles and common people oppose, the result will be 

28 fortunate. If the nobles and officers, the tortoise, and the milfoil 
all agree, while you oppose and the common people oppose, the 

29 result will be fortunate. If the common people, the tortoise and 
the milfoil all agree, while you and the nobles and officers oppose, 

30 the result will be fortunate. Ifyouandthe tortoise agree, while 


Pp. 25 — 31. Rule* for the application of the j 
result s of divination, anil the varying conclusions of 
men, to the solution of doubts. 25. ^ ^ 

is not * grout doubts/ but * doubts on a groat 
matter.* The ‘Daily Explanation' says, — 

It is not to be supposed that 
the emperor would on every little matter or 
private occasion consult both men and spirits 
hi the way proposed. We must keep in mind 
that ‘the Great Plan* is a scheme of govern- 
ment. There are five parties whose opinions 
were to he weighed: — first, the emperor him- 
self; next, his high nobles and officers generally 
-f-); third, the common people; fourth, 
the tortoise; and fifth, the stalks of the she. 
The student will remember how the emperor in 


j the Pwan-kSng complains that the opinions of 
the people were kept from him. Compare also, 
pp. 2 ami 3 in ‘The punitive Expedition of Yin.* 
Choo lie observes that the opinions of men 
were first taken into consideration, but as they 
are liable to he affected by ignorance, and selfish 
considerations, the views of the spirits, abovo 
such disturbing influences, and intimated by 
the divinations, were to have the greater weight 
in the final determination. 2ti. The. case 

of a great concord , all the. Jive parties agreeing. 

27. The emperor, the tortoise-shell, and the 
milfoil, all agreeing, cairy it over the nofdrs and 
officers, and the people. 28. The. nobles and 

officers, with the tortoise and milfoil , carry it over 
the sovereign and peojde. 21*. The people, with 
the. tortoise and milfoil, carry it over the sovereign, 
and the nobles and officers. 30. When the 

sovereign and the tortoise were opposed to all tbs 

other jHutics. in this case, not only are tho 
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tin: milfoil, flic nobles and officers, and the common people oppose, 
internal operations will be fortunate, and external operations will 
31 be unlucky. When the tortoise and milfoil are both opposed to the 
views of men. there will be "ood fortune in stillness, and active 


operations will be unlucky. 

opinions of men divided, but the spirit* also give i 
different intimation*. The doubt therefore re- I 
maim-d, and the difficulty was settled by a i 
compromise! ‘Internal affair*,’ acc. to Gan- 
kwft, were cases of marriage*, capping, and 
sacrifices, within the State; ‘external affair* ' 
were military ex|»editions undertaken lteyond 
it. Choo He says:— 4 In thi* case, the tortoise ; 
opposing and the' milfoil consenting, nothing, | 
it would seem, should be undertaken. But the i 
tortoise-shell was supposed to give surer indicn- ! 
lions than the plant, and as all the human ! 
opinions agreed, it was inferred that internal 
affair* might be proceeded with and would be 
fortunate! ’ It is needless to point out the in- 
consistency of this. 31. Where the dicina- i 
lions tjuve remits contrary to all the human opinions. 
Iu this case the spirit* carried it over men. 
/ff PlP’ TcF’ — ,u *’ ,l 8 stillness, there will he 
good fortune.’ By ‘stillness’ is meant refrain- 
ing from the undertaking doubted of. 

[Many Chinese critics of more recent times 
seem to have an uneasy feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion on Ihe subject of the ancient divinations; 
hut hardly one has the courage l*>ldlv and fairly 
to disown them. To do so would he inconsistent 
with the proper veneration for the sages. 

•IVm- Chin said £ f>)f '|§“ j/|j 

f 

m z ft f m n -Hi # a * 

iHft A ifn t‘i iil'l Z. E- ^ 

do what in right ought to be done:— no rule for 
this can Ik* obtained from numbers: and no rule 
can he obtained from them to do what in right 
ought not to he done. There should be no divi- 
nation in reference to what would not be right, 
and no divination where there are no doubts. 
To divine where there are no doubts is pronoun- 
ced “ a piece of folly ;” to do so in reference to 
what would not be right is pronounced “ a piece 
of deception.” ’ 

Woo Cli'ing observed: — |C 


n^zmnm&A^m 

KMM±&)*Rm it la 

rI M 'M IS- * Frora th ° " w "‘ 

time never has anything turned out fortunate 
which the nobles and officers, with the common 
people, all disapproved of. Were the statements 
of the viscount of Ke to obtain currency and 
credence, the sovereign* of future ages would 
be found casting away their high ministers and 
officers, and slighting their people, attending 
only to the intimations of the tortoise-shell and 
the she. Perverted talk and strange principles 
would find their way to influence, and there 
would be no end to the trouble* of the empire. 
These passages belong to the fondness for 
superstition which was characteristic of the 
Sluing dynasty ; accustomed to hear such things 
said, people believed them, and even a man of 
worth, like the viscount of Ke, could not keep 
himself from going with the current of the 
prevailing custom.’ These observations are 
unusually free and sound, as coming from a 
Chinese scholar. The man who expressed 
himself thus should have gone on to bolder 
conclusions, affecting the reputation for sngeness 
of Yu and Shun, and even of Confucius himself. 
I am sorry to find a writer, so sensible in 
general as Hoo Wei, trying to beat down the 
remarks of CliMng with the authority of the 
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32 [viii]. “Eighth, of the various verifications. — They are rain; 
sunshine; heat; cold; wind; and seasonableness. When the five 
come all complete, and each is in its proper order, even the various 


4 Ts‘aou-loo ’ [this is a 
designation by which Woo Cli ( ing is known], 
* in hi* remarks upon the Classics, often speaks 
about the errors of the worthy ami wise ; but 
here he errs and commits himself more thun 
usual. The Master, in his observations on the 
Yih, has said, “To unravel what is confused, 
and senrch out what is mysterious ; to hook up 
what is deep, and reach to what is distant, — 
thus determining whatever will be fortunate or 
unlucky, and rousing all men to continuous 
effort: there is nothing better than the use of 
the she and the tortoise-shell ” (see the l]p| 

p 'Pfjp. p. 37. ‘The Master’ of course is 
Confucius]. He also says, “ Men are consulted ; 
the spirits are consulted ; the common people 
also contribute their ability ” ( 

p. CD), meaning that thus all things doubted 
of may be determined. Did the great Yu mean 
anything else than this by his “ Examination 
of Doubts”? and did the viscount of Ke 
accommodate to that what he said about diviua- 
tion by the tortoise and the milfoil ? Had he 
been sunk in the current of prevailing custom 
merely, how could he have been the viscount of 
Ke?’] 

Pp. 32 — 38. Of the various verifications. 

Medhurst translates BWt by ‘the general 
verifications;’ — rightly, as regards but 

wrong, as regards Jif, which = ^ ji — '‘not 
one merely/ * many/ ‘ various.’ Qaubil renders 
the phrase by ' ‘ les npparcnces/ — unhappily. 
In a note he says: — ‘I render the Chinese 
character by ‘ apparences,' not having found 
any word which would cover the whole extent 
of its meaning. In the present case, it signifies 
meteors, phenomena, appearances , but in such a 
sort that those have relation to 6ome other 
things with which they are connected ; — the 
meteor or phenomenon indicates some good or 
some evil It is a kind of correspondence which 
is supposed, it appears, to exist between the 
ordinary events of the life of inr*n, and the con- 
stitution of the air, according to the different 
seasons ; — what is here said supposes I know not 
what physical speculation of those times. It 
is needless to bring to bear on the text the 
interpretations of the later Cbiucse, for they 


are full of false ideas on the subject of physics. 
It mny be also that the viscount of Ke wanted 
to play the physicist on points which he did 
not know.* 

Gaubil describes correctly the way in which 
the character is here applied, but the 
translator should not render it from what it is 
applied to, but according to its proper significa- 
tion. In the diet, it is defined by ==^£, 4 to bear 
witness/ * to attest,* and by Ipj, 4 to illustrate 
and then there is quoted from par. 4 of this 
Book, 4 Verifications ’ is pro- 

bably ns good a term ns can be found in our 
language. The giving the nnmc to the various 
phenomena in the text, and making them in- 
dicators of the character of men’s conduct, is of 
a piece with the divinations of the last division. 
It is another form of superstition. If there 
underlie the words of the viscount of Ke some 
feeling of the harmony lietwcen the natural and 
spiritual worlds, which occurs to most men at 
times, and which strongly affects minds under 
deep religious thought or on the wings of poetic 
rapture, his endeavour to give the subject a 
practical application is so shallow that it only 
strikes us as grotesque and absurd. 

The Division falls into two parts. In the 
first purr. 32 — 34, vre have a description of the 
verifying phenomena, and the interpretation of 
them. 

P.32. 0J^ = p| ppj, 4 the sun coming forth/ 
or=» ‘brightness/ ‘sunshine.’ m-m 
•QE Pf*. ‘warmth diffused/ ‘heat.’ 

The meaning of and m is sufficiently 
shown by their opposition to ppj and % 
‘rain and cold.’ £3 [J^p, — I have translated 
this by ‘ seasonablenss/ and would extend its 
meaning to all the preceding verifications, so 
that there are only five and not six phenomena. 
The specification of ‘five* immediately after 
C jjfj ^|), an( l wa J’ > n w hich tho 

phenomena are mentioned in the next par. with 
the adjunct of (Jijfe, seem to require this inter- 
pretation. This was the view also of Gan-kwA, 
and is adopted by Clioo He and most other 
critics. Gauhil however, translates |J,^ 
by *6. Lcs saison*.’ Aud this view is contcnd- 
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33 plants will be abundantly luxuriant. Should any one of them be 
either excessively abundant, or excessively deficient, there is evil. 

34 “There are the favourable verifications: — namely, of gravity, 
which is emblemed by seasonable rain ; of orderliness, emblemed by 
seasonable sunshine ; of wisdom, emblemed by seasonable heat. ; of 
deliberation, emblemed by seasonable cold ; and of sageness, em- 
blemed by seasonable wind. There are also the unfavourable 
verifications : — namely, of wildness, emblemed by constant rain ; of 
assumption, emblemed by constant sunshine; of indolence, emblemed 


ed for by Lin Che-k*e, who nnderitRnds []^p of 
* the round year, the months, and the days,* of 
which we have the account in the 35th and foil, 
paragraphs. He took the view from T*‘ae 
Yuen- too J^£), 11 cr '** c n * Bt> °* 

Bung dyn., earlier than himself. It supposes a 
more artificial structure of the text than the 
study of the whole Book authorizes. 

\>X ‘ ordcr -’ 

The order of time and the degree of qunntity. 
»re both included, 'ftp llf' ^ ^ 

#£#>• 

sim ‘ abundant,* ‘luxuriant.’ Tins is a 
very simple truth. It is supposed to be men- 
tioned as one of the least consequences of the 
Reasonableness of the various phenomena, from 
which all others, however great, may be inferred. 

33. tian-kwo’s expansion of this is 

a 

34. The JitvourabU or good, and the unjnraur- 

obU. or bad i verifications. The student will see 
that this par. and the Uth are closely connected. 
The successful achievement of each of the ‘five 
businesses’ has its verification in the character 
of the phenomena which have been described, 
and failure in. or the neglect, of them, has also 
its corresponding outward manifestation. On 
the with which each clause terminates, 

Yiug-U ub.«TYc..:-jf£ 0 Xi' 


mu muffin 

-jj^, * In every case, good and bad, 
the issue is in accordance with the course of 
the conduct, and therefore we find the character 
Opposed to ‘gravity,’ we have ££,=» 
‘incoherence,’ ‘wildness.* Opposed to ‘or- 
derliness,’ we have — ‘error,’ ‘pre- 
sumptuous error.’ Opposed to ‘ wisdom,’ there 
is ‘ idleness,’ * indecision ’ (Wang Suh read 
£f. with the same meaning). Opposed to 
* deliberation,* there is ‘urgency,’ ‘haste;* 
and opposed to ‘sageness’ there iu ‘stupi- 
dity.’ The various phenomena, by which these 
qualities good and had are responded to in nature 
and providence, nrc of course all fanciful. Since 
the llan dynasty, the critics have nearly alla- 
bnndoncd themselves to vain jangling in specula- 
tions on the operation of the five elements, 
and their distributions through the seasons of 
the year, en rapjtort with the virtues and failings 
of men. And yet, as we saw on the last Divi- 
sion. many of them do not endorse the state- 
ments of the text without misgivings. Ta*ne 
observes that ‘to say on occasion of such and 
such a ‘ business ’ being successfully achieved, 
there will he the favourable verification cor- 
responding to it, or that on occasion of such 
ami such a * business ’ being failed iu, there 
will bo the corresponding unfavourable veri- 
fication, would betray a pertinacious obtuseness, 
— would show that the speaker was not a man 
to 1m* talked with oi) the mysterious opera- 
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by constant lieat ; of haste, emblemed by constant cold ; and of 
stupidity, emblemed by constant wind.” 

35 He went on to say, “The sovereign is to examine the character of 
the whole year; nobles and officers, that of the months; and 

36 the inferior officers, that of the day. If throughout the year, the 
month, the day, there be an unchanging seasonableness, all the 
kinds of grain are matured ; the operations of government are wise; 
heroic men stand forth eminent; and in the families of the people 

37 there are peace and prosperity. If throughout the year, the month, 
the day, the seasonableness is interrupted, the various kinds of grain 


tions of nature. It is not easy to describe the J 
reciprocal mooting of Heaven and men. The ( 
hidden springs touched by failure and success, | 
and the minute influences that respond to 
them : — who can know these but the man who 
has apprehended all truth ( ^'01$ 

# n>] 

?A nfc ZM yr ThU u in **«* 

admitting that the statements of the text can 
be of no practical use. 

Pp. 35 — 38. We have here apparently an en- 
deavour to show how the ‘various verifications 
are to be thoughtfully made use of,’ according to 
the language of p. 4. By |J|jj ^3* we are to 
understand all the fj] or inferior officers. 
Sec on Jff ^3“ in the ‘ Yih and Tseih’ p. 10. 
We may take £ jjj here as «=» or 
regard to the rank of the ^3“ which the text 
mentions, the whole scope of the passage shows 
it could only be of a lower grade. The sove- 
reign stands to his nobles and great officers as 
the year to months, including and leading on 
them all; and they again stand to their inferior 
employs as the month to the days. Must the 
sovereign then, by the rule hero laid down, 
wait till the year’s end before examining his 
cluiracter and ways ? 1 suppose, as he com- 


prehends all dignities in himself, he must ho 
every month doing on himself the examination 
work of a high officer, and every day that of 
an inferior. The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo 
say on this point: — ‘The sovereign, the high 
officers, and the inferior officers, it is said here, 
must examine severally the year, the month, 
and the day ; but this is spoken in a general 
and vague way, with reference to the different 
rank of their offices : — we must not stick to a 
phrase. For instance, a violent wind shall in 
a day do injury to the grain fields. The wind 
lasts for a single day only, hut its injurious 
effects extend to the months and the year. 
Shall we make it relate to the inferior officers? 
or to the high officers and the sovereign ? 
Whenever any unfavourable verification hap- 
pens, no one should put the thing ofi* himself. 
Every one should examine himself, nnd do so 
with regard to every matter.’ Experience 
and their own sense have made many in China 
wiser in many things than their classics, but 
they will not give up the national idols. 

36, 37. b# B 3- — 4 if the times do not 
change.’ But we must take in the same 
way as in p. 34, meaning 4 seasonableness.’ The 
meaning is that if rain and sunshine, heat and 
cold, nnd wind all occur seasonably, the various 
effects enumerated will follow. There is a 
grain of truth in the assertions, and a bushel of 
nonsense. II oo Wei says that is used 
with reference to the government of the court 

< VX W Z '>< anrl 1$ K of indi - 

viduals who have no office (J ^ $£E 

=3* while refers to those who are in 
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do not become matured ; the operations of government are dark 
and unwise ; heroic men are reduced to obscurity ; and in the fami- 
lies of the people there is no repose. 

88 “ The common people are like the stars. Some stars love the wind, 

and some love the rain. The course of the sun and moon give 
winter and summer. The course of the moon among the stars gives 
wind and rain. 


office. In regard to the last clause, I prefer the 
view which is given in the translation. 

[Gaubil has here the following note : — ‘ There 
is supposed here a mutual correspondence 
between the ordinary events of the life of men, 
especially of kings and grandees, and the consti- 
tution of the air ; but instead of adopting the 
false ideas which the viscount of Ke may have 
liad on that subject we may reflect on what has 
been thought about it in Europe, and on what 
many people still think and say of a culpable 
and dangerous character. It appears that the 
Chinese have admitted a homogeneous matter in 
all bodies ; that they have admitted a soul sub- 
sisting after the destruction of the body ; that 
they have admitted spirits, and one spiritual 
Being, Master of heaven, of earth, and of men. 
But they have been bad physicists, and have 
troubled themselves little with metaphysics or 
with logic. They have not thought too much 
(?) of examining the grounds of their reasoning 
on the nature of beings ; and they have in no 
way fathomed the question of the union of the 
soul with the body, nor that of the operations 
of the soul.’ 

There is no danger of our adopting the 
notions of the viscount of Ke on the correspond- 
ence between the weather and the characters 
of men. A great service would be done by the 
8inologue, who should take up ‘the Great 
Plan,’ and produce a commentary on it for 
Chinese readers, clearly and minutely unfolding 
the errors on the constitution of nature and the 
course of providence of which it is full. From 
this ground we might go on to shake the strong- 
hold of their confidence in all the ancient 
teachings and the wisdom of their so-called 
sages.] 

P. 38. The people should examine the stars. 
a Kit a , — Mcdhurst translates this — 
‘The common people are like the stars.’ and 
Gaubil, in the same way, — ‘Lea etoiles repre'sent- 
ent les peuplcs.’ This also is the view of IVoo, 


who ■v ,s -R Z M ± li M 

Jf§ ^ W0U * J make 

the paragraph of a different character entirely 
from those immediately preceding. The text 
is evidently analogous with the clauses of 
par. 85, and the 44 * which we must under- 
stand there of the and 0j|J we 

must understand here also after ISM- 
‘The people should examine the stars.’ But 
nothing is said of 4 verifications’ in connection 
with the stars and the people ; — what was to 
result from the examination of the stars ? ‘ The 
people,’ says Woo Ch*ing, ‘would know when it 
was summer, and when it was winter, when 
they might expect wind, and when they might 
expect rain. Knowing these things they could 
carry on their labours and take their precau- 
tionary measures accordingly.’ We thus find 
a meaning in the paragraph, though of a diffe- 
rent kind from what the preceding paragraphs 
would lead us to look for. On the view of the 
first clause, taken by Ts‘ao and the commenta- 
tors generally, the whole paragraph appears 
equally out of place, and no reasonable 
meaning can be given to it. The con- 
stellation the hand of Sagittarius— is 

said to bring wind, and |ji., or Hyades, to bring 
rain. Ts*ae goes at great length into the 
courses of the sun and moon, but all according 
to the accounts of the astronomers of the Han 
dynasty. The text specifies no stars from 
which we might determine the place of the sun 
in the heavens at the solstices or equinoxes, 
when the Book was made. 
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39 [ix]. “ Ninth, of the five happinesses. — The first is long life ; the 
second is riches ; the third is soundness of bod}' and serenity of mind ; 
the fourth is the love of virtue ; the fifth is an end crowning the life! 

40 As to the six extremities again, the first is misfortune, shortening 
the life; the second is sickness; the third is sorrow; the fourth is 
poverty ; the fifth is wickedness ; the sixth is weakness.” 


Pp. 39, 40. Of the five happinesses and six j 
extremities. It in said, in p. 4, that ‘a hortatory 
use is to be made of the five happinesses,’ ami 
‘ an awing use of the six extremities.’ It is not 
easy to see how this division enters into the 1 
scheme of the Great Plan. Tsftng Kung ('@* 

i 

7£) says: — ‘The nine divisions all describe 
the course of the sovereign. The happinesses ’ 
and extremities are conditions by which the 
sovereign examines his own attainments and 
defects in reference to the people. That these 
happinesses should be among the people, is 
what the sovereign should aim after; and the 
extremities’ being among them is what he 
should be standing in awe of ; ’ — see the 
Hoo Wei, on the other hand, says: — ‘The five 
conditions of happiness and six conditions of 
suffering, arc by the doing of Heaven, and not | 
from any arrangements of men. We have it 1 
said in the division on Royal Perfection, “ He 
concentrates in himself the five happinesses, 
and then diffuses them so os to give them to his 1 
people — we have therefore in this place only 
the names of the happinesses and their opposites, 
ami nothing about their uae ’ ( W SK dr i£j, 

f xzmafiA&mk 
fc. gam »»£&£#! 

lit flit 0. 

Fffl J'JS )fj>- 

39- ‘longevity ;’ without specifying I 

any number of years. Gan-kwft says it means 
120 years; but this is absurd. A man dying j 
over 50 is spoken of by the Chinese as not 
having a short life. 60 and upwards is reckon- 
ed longevity. Ts'ae says that with long life all 
the other happinesses can be enjoyed, and there- 
fore it occupies the first place among them, 
^i — ‘ riches ; ’ probably meaning a competency 


according to the rank and station. Lin Che-k 1 © 
says, ‘a sufficiency for food and clothing is 
§■* ‘freedom from sickness,’ 

i.c., good health, — according to Gan-kw5. Mo- 
dern critics extend the meaning, os in the trans- 

4 when virtue is what is 
loved.* The meaning, says Lin Chc-k‘e, is n 
natural disposition tending to the love of virtue 
rather than of pleasures and other lower things. 

^ Ts‘ae explains this by the 

words of Mencius, VII., Pt. L, ii. 1, J|j| 
it IE, * submissively receiving all the will of 
Heaven.’ is generally explained here by 
‘to accomplish,’ and the happiness is that of 
‘accomplishing to the end the will of Heaven.’ 
This docs not differ materially from the view 
of the translation, which has the advantage of 
making more evident the proper meaning of 

40 - ^ ® = )jSj = ‘ exhaustion,’ 

‘being brought to extremity.’ It denotes the 
opposite of is literally 

‘disastrous short breaking.’ The meaning is 
— the life coming to an untimely and disastrous 
close. 3^ and are the opposite of J^p 
Gan-kw6 explained this by 
[fypjj ‘ugliness,’ and the last extremity — 
by jQ 4*, ‘ feebleness ; ’—perhaps in both 
cases with some reference to the xnind as well 
as the body. laxL means probably boldness in 
what is evil, and weakness in what is good. 
The viscount of Kc was not so successfnl in 
enumerating the 4 extremities,* as with the 4 hap- 
pinesses.’ 
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[Oaubil, in a concluding note, thinks it not ! of L5. It is full of perplexities ami absurdities, 
unlikely that the viscount of Ke wished to There are some right principles of morals and 
speak of the ‘ Book of L»V *nd under pretence government in it, hut after hearing it all, king 
of explaining this enigma, * has given very ex- Woo must have been more in the dark than 
cel lent instructions on the duties which princes when he went to the viscont at first with the 
and subjects ought to observe.’ I am unable remark that he did not know how the virtues in 
to agree with the learned Jesuit. The Great ' men’s various relations should be brought forth 
Plan is little less of an enigma than the Book , iu their proper order.] 


I append here a scheme of the whole Plan, modified from that which is given among the cuts 
in Yuug-ching's Shoo: — 
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After the conquest of Sliang, tlie way being open to the nine 
wild and the eight savage tribes, the people of the western tribe of 
Leu sent in as tribute some of their hounds, on which the Great- 
guardian made “The Hounds of Leu,” by way of instruction to the 
kins. 


The Name or the Book. — ‘The 
Hounds of Leu.’ The S7th note of the 
Preface, on the subject of this Book, says that 
the 4 western Leu’ made an offering of some of 
their hounds ’ I ' cu ‘ ,here - 

fore, is to be looked for in the west. It was 
the name of one of the rude tribes, lying in 
that quarter, beyond the ‘nine provinces’ of the 
empire. ^ is the name of a kind of hound. 
It was, acc. to the j<^ * 4 feet— ancient 

feet, that is— high.’ The describes it 

as ’knowing the mind of man, and capable of 
being employed* ( A * fp 

From an instance of its use, quoted in the 
^ from lvung-yang, it was evidently a 
blood-hound. The critics generally under- 
stand the term in the text in the singular;— I 
know not why. There is nulhing in the Rook, 
and no ancient references to it, which should 
make us do so. We more naturally take it in 
the plural, and it seems to me more likely that 
several hounds, and not one only, would be 
sent to king Woo. 

This is one of the Books found only in Gan- 
kwfl’s text. K‘ang-ahing and Ma Yung hail not 
seen it, and they have strangely mistaken the 
meaning of the prefatory uote. 'BS,’ says 


j K‘ang-sldng, ‘is read like The rude tribea 

of the west had no princes, but gave the title 
I j^Ij strong among them, who 

I governed them for the time. The people of the 
tribe sent at this time the principal man of 
their chiefs, to present himself at the court of 
Chow;’— see the in loc. But this 

view carries its own refutation on the face 
ol' it. The words of the prefatory note nre that 
‘the western Leu presented— as an offering, 
expressive of their subjection— their To 
suppose that their chief was thus made an 
article of tribute is absurd. Citing’s paraphrase 

of © ill j| T J£I » 

quite inadmissible. The signification of ^ as 
; «* hound ’ is not to be disturbed. The 
Book belongs to the division of 4 Instructions.' 

Contents. The Leu people having sent some 
of their hounds to king Woo, and lie having 
received them, or intimated that he would do 
bo, the Great-guardian remonstrated with him, 
showing that to receive such animals would be 
contrary to precedent, would be dangerous to 
the virtue of the sovereign, and was not the 
way to deal with outlying tribes and nations. 

The render will think that the Book is much 
ado about a very small matter, and in truth it 
is so. It receives an interest, however, when 
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2 He said, “ Oli ! the intelligent kings have paid careful attention 
to their virtue, and the wild tribes on every side have willingly 
acknowledged subjection to them. The nearer and the more remote 
have all made offerings of the productions of their countries; — 


we sec in it a specimen of the feeling and pro- i 
cedurc by which the rulers of China have all 
alontf sought to regulate their intercourse with 
foreign nations. 4 When the sovereign does 
not l<tok on foreign tilings as precious, foreign- 
ers will come to him:’ — this language is a good 
exponent of the normal Chinese policy. A self- 
complacent assumption of superiority — supe- 
riority lM>th in wisdom and in power — has always 
been displayed. I have read references to the i 
steam-engine with its various applications, from I 
men versed in nil the learning of China, as if 
it were nothing more than n toy, u» lie thought of 
just as the duke of Shaou thought of the hounds 
of Ia:u. Statesmen ami people are now, in this 1 
nineteenth century, having a rude awakening , 
from their dream. 

1*. 1. 77, * oca is i»n on which the Hook was j 
made. This par. might have had a place in the 1 
Preface, and IVae calls it 4 tlu* proper preface 
of the Hounds of Leu' (|ft fife life £ £ 

m- life & m , — ‘ on the conquest of i 
bhang.' Tile 'Daily Explanation ’ expands the I 

— tft ft )S] ft £ P’k >(L rftj i 

ifii ft % ft 1 ho ‘General History’ I 
refers the tribute of the hounds to the 14th year 
of king Woo, u.c. 1,120. sg ^ 

X 'X A @>- b 7 tl10 ' nine K ami eight 
Man.’ we are to understand the barbarous tribes 
generally, — expressed in the Can. of Shim, p. 
Id, by the phrase and by in 

the * Completion of tin* War,’ p. fi. See also on 
the ‘Tribute of Yu,’ Pt. ii., p. 22. The difft. 
rude tribes round rIkmi! the nine provinces of 
the empire are variously enumerated. Here 
we have the *9 ^ and 8 ;* in the Lo Ke, 

Ilk. XIV., PJj 'ijj* p. 3, we have the ‘9 


the text, that the wild tribes all around came 
or sent to the court of king Woo ; — acknowledg- 
ing bis supremacy. 'IVae says that we arc 
not to understand from that king Woo 

used any efforts to open roads to the barbarous 
regions beyond the limits of the gmpire proper; 
— it was his virtue and fame which drew them, 
ami they came, ‘climbing the hills as if they 
had been ladders, and in boats across the sea.’ 
It certainly would not have been discreditable 
to king Woo to have good roads made through- 
out all his dominions ; and in the passage of the 
|g$j referred to above, evidently modelled 
on this part of the Shoo, the opening of the 
thoroughfares is described as his work : — ^fjl 

£ m- fji u & m M- 

the same phrase occurs in the Tribute of Yu, 
Pi. i., p. 52. The force of passes on to the 
next character, and indicates that what it says 
took effect. ^ no * 8a *‘l an 7" 

where in the Bonk who the Great -guardian 
was ; but since the commentary of Gan-kwd, 
the prevailing opinion has l»een that he waa 
Sliih. the duke of Shaou. See on the name of 
Ilk. XII. lie was Great-guardian under Woo’s 
successor; and it is supposed — with probability 
— that lie held the office also under Woo. 

Pp. 2 — 10. The ai>i»ici>s or the Giikat- 

OUAKOIAX TO KING WOO AGAINST RECKIVIXO 
tiie Horans. Pp. 2, 3. The precedent of 

former wise kinr/s in receivino articles of tribute^ 
and the use. which they made of them. 2. 

fl*U, — the Inngunge here is to bo 
taken historically. Medhurst and Gaubil both 


. aud 5 in the Chow | 

I.,. Ilk. XXXI. I , H ft-, fj |/l| 

^ A- {fift ~Jj ft- P- *> »■« have the I 

k ” [ft] ’ ' J fft’ 5 0,1,1 e in t,,c 

IS £r ■!$ uh' ~1»- wc 1,aTe ‘ ,he ‘ 9 Pi 

and 100 

The numbers are not to lie pressed, and we 
must be cuu lent with boding a statement in 


miss this point, and render — 4 When an in- 
telligent prinec is careful in the cultivation 
of his virtue.’ &c. The gunrdiun is giving 
not merely the lesson of duty, hut of duty 
illustrated by example. The ‘Daily Explana- 
tion’ ha. its-g £ HJ] 

f# ft fiv ' tx - 1iH f# ‘ th -' core,, ‘ i 

cultivation of virtue,’ is said to be the hinge on 


which the whole of the address moves. 
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3 clotlies, food, and vessels for use. The kings have then displayed 
tlie tilings thus produced by their virtue, and distributed them to the 
princes of the States of different surnames, to encourage them not to 
neglect their duties. The precious things and gems they have 
distributed among their uncles in charge of States, thereby increasing 
their attachment to the throne. The recipients have thus not 
despised the things, but have seen in them the power of virtue. 


— -j|| i» not merely 1 striuigert,’ j 

* guests, 1 ijjf : — tee in the diet, on 

thf* character. $ 0 ~)i # If JR 

& iM’-# h.Z 

* the articles produced by their country,’ j 
and we may understand also articles manufac- j 
tured there. The last clause gives a summary 
of those articles, and the meaning is that the con- 
tributions were restricted to these: — j 

% »■ h&zftibuz 

jiijjj, — the empire being divided into many States '< 
or principalities, the emperors of each dynasty ! 
apportioned these among their relatives and | 
adherents. ‘The Stutes of their uncles’ were j 
|fjj * regions the same surname,’ , 

*.«., their rulers had the same surname ns the 
emperors. The ‘ regions of different surnames ’ 
were the States ruled by Chiefs, attached to { 
the reigning dynasty, but of a different lineage. 1 
To these the emperors 

Misplaycfl what their virtue fAus produced,’ — | 
the productions of remote territories, the tribute 
from distant tribes. The transitive meaning of 
JJji| is very much determined by its correlation 
with in the next part of the par. The 
things were sent about as imperial gifts among i 
the States ; bo they were 4 displayed,’ and served 
to warn and encourage the chiefs to loyal service 
ami duty. fflT. Jtjft JjjJ — fiff: .It 

b 

Gan-kwrt explains this by ££ Jfj =$ ^== ' 

jjpj ML ^ ill’ ‘ thfnl ’- v Vl ' rif } in f? t,,ls 

sincerity with which they held the principle of ! 
attachment to their relatives,’ taking as«=» ' 
Lin Che-k‘e supports this interpretation, 
and quotes with approval the words of Wang 


Gan-shlh, — ‘Though they loved them, yet if they 
had not shared their precious things with them, 
who could have known the sincerity of their 

Z Wt A £]-&)?’ 

But the clause is evidently related to the 
preceding lift and must dcscrilie 

— not the feeling of the emperors from which 
the gifts proceeded, but the feeling which they 
wished to increase in the princes, their relatives. 
The explanation of by is therefore in- 
admissible. The meaning in the trnnsl. is given 
by Ta‘ae and iu the dictionary : — 

mm 

[In the passage of the =j**- from which 
I quoted, on the 1st par., the words of Confu- 
cius, the sage gi*es on to say : — ~hk -Mr ra 

Ik 

mm mm 

t $ & % $ b & m 

zrzr-] 

ax & 

is intended the various princes, receiving 
the imperial gifts ; *» * to slight.’ 

t *‘ ave not *l>ghtcd the things,’ have 
not dared to think lightly of them, however 
little valuable they might be; it 

‘ they have virtuo-cd the things »>., they have 
lookedat the lhing*i«i the light ofthc virtue which 
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4 “Complete virtue allows no contemptuous familiarity. When a 
prince treats superior men with such familiarity, he cannot <ret them 
to give him all their hearts; when he so treats inferior men, he cannot 

5 get them to put forth for him all their strength. If he be not in bond- 
age to his ears and eyes, alibis conduct will be ruled by correctness. 

6 By trifling with men be ruins his virtue; by finding his amuse- 
ment in things he ruins his aims. 

produced them, »nd »s monitions to the virtue mon idee expressed by the two applications of 
thev them sel res ought to cultivate. Uuubil’s A jfl here, ami of 36? in p. 6. Such an idea 

rendering of this pert ta scntenttouebi at can ? w ,„, tum „ fa , m | iarU y. Directed 

be of no help to a .indent -‘ Ams. les chose. t(m „ |ikc J K . , louu j 5of it wi || have 

qu. vieiment dc la vertu retournent a la vertu. ^ of , ||g chanu ., er of trifling tp „ rt . directed 

n., • ~f VjW tfj to men, there will be iu the ruler who practises 

C™» P“*»8« “PI 1 ™” in th0 /X. W’ II- it a want 1 . 0 th of self-respect, and of the respect 
3L along with two other sentences w | lic]l )le 0W1 . 8 t0 titem. is descriptive 

«■...».« t«i»» UnnVt rtf rhr»tr ’ in the following G f men in office, who are to be supposed to have 


from ‘the Books of Chow,’ in the following 

far-'-R A' £) A . If. fi f fy] 

The use which is made of it there is to show 
that virtue is the only sure defence of a State.] 

Pp. 4 — 6. How the sovereign's careful attention 
to hi* virtue will appear in hi s guarding against 
improper familiarity with men, and foolish cherishing 
of useless creatures and things. This is the 
meaning that is put upon these paragraphs. 
The interpretation of them, it will be see n, is 
perplexing and difficult. 4. 
ijjfji f§-«.n.p. ^ifl ffjfc 3f. ff, in the 


a degree of elevated character. They have their 
minds — their virtues and acquirements— to serve 
the sovereign with ; but when treated with 
contemptuous familiarity, they will despise him 
and go away. are the people, in whom 

the familiarity of their superiors is sure to 
breed eon tempt, so that they will not be careful 
to laliour for them, ns they ought to do, with their 
strength. Ying-tA, aptly enough, quotes, in illus- 
tration of the words of E Yin, 

# ~F A5J. $ ( A *P« p ‘- p- ** 


Great Speech,’ Pt. til., 2. Kao Seih-cii'a w ( the words of Confucius, 
mi- Mingdyn.) sny« upon tl.e ten.is here: | (Ana., XII.. ii ), in illustration of (jljl sj 


fk & 13 % % '# is Kin * ,a,,,ill * r 

with them ; ** » haughty disregard of the 

rules of propriety. The former indicates the 
looking upon them us mere favourites; the 
latter expresses the treatment of them as 
easily consorted with.* For the two terms, how- 
ever, we have the one term * to make sport 
with’ in p. 6. 11»o ‘Daily Explanation* says, 
on that par., that the first is the jgg of 
contempt, And the second the of fondness ’ | 

mt-z& But we must find a com- . 


a Le ., if he bo superior to the ex- 

ternal fascinations that assail him through tho 
senses,— what are called iffy in the next para- 
graph. "j?j* 1 the hundred measures,’ 

8t> *^ ie niea8urc * his con " 
duct.’ A certain rule — of ‘ correctness ’ ( J=^ «=■ 
Yp ) — j« supposed, by which the ruler, free from 
the bondage of his senses, will endeavour to 
regulate all his conduct, ‘llis words and 
action*,’ it is said in the ‘Daily Explanation,’ 
* will ail be conformed to the measure of perfec- 
tion, and he will not dare to transgress it an 
Inch.’ 6. 3rjF£,— see 0,1 P ar 4 - Contemp- 
tuous familiarity with men destroys that self- 
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7 “ The aims should repose in what is right ; words should be listened 
to according to their relation to right. 

8 “.4 prince should not do what is unprofitable to the injury of what 
is profitable, and then his merit may be completed. He should not 
value strange things to the contemning things that are useful, and 
then his people will be able to supply all his needs. Even dogs and 
horses which are not native to his country he will not keep ; fine 
birds and strange animals he will not nourish in his kingdom. 
When he does not look on foreign things as precious, foreigners 
will come to him ; when it is worth which is precious to him, his 
aum people near at hand will enjoy repose. 

9 “Oh ! early and late never be but earnest. If you do not, attend 
jealously to your small actions, the result will be to affect your virtue 


respect and reverence for right which is at the 
foundation of all virtue. A fondness for, and 
fondling of, creatures like the hounds of Leu 
brings the whole mind down to the level of little 
things. 

P. 7. The rule for a prince's aims, and his in- 
tercourse tcith others. 

ZM- ‘ the principles according to which we 
ought to proceed.’ 

The first clause is 
illustrated by Mencius’ (IL, Pt. 

I., ii. 9), and the second by his ^ (», 

p. 1 1 ) ; also by Shun’* language in 4 The Counsels 
of Yu,’ pp. 14 — 16. The two sayings are 

good enough in their way, but the object which 
they serve in the guardian’s address is not very 
evident ; — sec the renark of Wang Pill at the 
conclusion of his * Doubts ’ about this Book. 

P. 8. W hat thintjs a sovereign should abstain 
from cherishing and pursuing, and ivhut things he 
should prefer and seek. In this par. the Guardian 
comes at last to the subject of the hounds of 


Leu, though he does not expressly mention 
them. ft M & V] & these two 

clauses are of a general character, and may be 
applied to an endless variety of subjects. 

75 , — ‘ the people will be sufficient.’ Chin 

Tih-iew s.iy S :-g{ (ffy. $|j 
ffff • / f* /£» ‘Jf* ,e8eta ▼•In* on strange 
things, his exactions and requirements will be so 
many that the people will not be able to meet 

them.' x d0 * s 

and horses might be useful, but being foreign, 
the virtuous sovereign will have nothing to do 
with them! ^ is here an 

sdjeetive, = ^^ £ & Jf, gf 
•jjs ^ — * ce remarks on this in the 

note on the Contents of the Book. 

Pp. 0, 10. How the sovereign is to cultivate his 
virtue by an untiring attention even to the smallest 
matters , and what grand results will flow front such 
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in great matters; — ns when, in raising a mound of nine fathoms the 
10 work is unfinished for want of one basket of earth. If you really 
follow this course, the people will preserve their possessions, and 
the throne will descend from generation to generation. 


a course. is used here 

much with the same meaning as in the Con. 
Ana. XV., **i„ $ ffi) X' 

Chon He was asked whether the term were not 
used in the same way in the two passnges, and 
replied, * Much about it. The idea is that of 
pitiful consideration, and firm conservation/ 

i f I' ~2X~ KX t,,e Con - Ana - 

IX., xviii. W- AR. 1 eight cubits/ I 
call it ‘a fathom,' as being the nearest approxi- 
mation to it which wc have in our designa- 
tions of measures. The paraphrase in the 
4 Daily Explanation ’ is : — iii# 

if 1m % i!)\ z *)h m }& 

• 10 - 

Pt,n., Bk. HL.P.1. 


‘the living people,' is merely 
an equivalent of The phrase is found 

nl, ° in the # y ° r % M 

Med hurst has well — ‘may protect their hearths.' 

ef 

‘the imperial inheritance may be perpetuated.' 
I append Lin Che-k‘e’s observations on this: — 

Tit ji 

-xwzwmnmRftk 

zmnvuL&mnjttk 

h t tt= 

+• b^-bW.1i¥£ lil i 

-til. & 

*H51SkXZftJlMt-9A 
to fc-k ft Z rk A 

A-tL 
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1 I. Two years after tlie conquest of the Sliang dynasty, the king 

2 fell ill, and was quite disconsolate. The two dukes said, “Let us 

3 reverently consult the tortoise concerning the king”; but the duke 
of Chow said, “You may not so distress our former kings.” 


The Name of the Book. — ‘'The ! 
Mctnl bournl.’ jjj^| is defined by 1 to tie 
or shut up/ * to seal or fasten.’ A certain chest } 
or coffer, which was fastened with bunds of j 
metal, plays an importunt part anion" the in- 
cidents of the liouk. It is called, p. 11, ^ 
mz\& ; ami from this the name is taken. ! 
The Book is found in both the texts. 

Contents. King Woo is very ill, and his 
death seems imminent. 1 1 is brother, the duke 
of Chow, apprehensive of the disasters which 
such an event would occasion to their infant 
dynasty, conceives the idea of dying in his 
stead, and prays to ‘the three kings.’ their 
immediate progenitors, that he might lie taken 
anil king Woo left. Having done so. and divined i 
that he was heard, he deposits the prayer in j 
the metal-bound coffer, where important ar- 
chives were kept. The king gets well, and 
the duke is also spa ml ; hut five years after. 
Woo really dies, and is succeeded by his son, a 
boy only thirteen years old. Humours are 
spread uhrond that the duke has designs upon 
the throne, and he withdraws for a time from 
the court. At length in the third yen r of the 
voting king. Heaven interposes. He has occasion 
to open the mctal-bouud coder, and the prayer 


of the duke is found. His devotion to his brother 
mill the interests of his family is brought to 
light. The boy monarch weeps beenuse of the 
unjust suspicions he bad harboured, and wel- 
comes the duke hack to court, amid unmistnke- 
able demonstrations of the approval of Heaven. 

The whole narrative is a very pleasing episode 
in the history of the times, and is more inter- 
esting to the foreign render than most other 
portions of the Shoo. It divides itself naturally 
into two chapters : — the first, parr. 1 — 11, end- 
ing with the depositing the prayer in the coffer ; 
and the second, detailing how it was brought 
to light, and the duke cleared by means of it 
I from the suspicions which had been cherished 
j of him. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 1 1. The pkaykk or tiib 

PVKK OP CHOW ; ITS OCCASION *, HIS SUBSEQUENT 
DIVINATION, AND DEPOSITING THE PKA YKR IN 
TIIK COFFER. 1. The Mntt& of king Woo, 
f {Tfj *- — the current chronology 

! refers this to the 14th year of king Won, the 
I year after the death of Show, b.c. 1,120. 
| Knug-shing thought that the year of the con- 
j quest of bhang should not Ik? included in the 
j two years, and the critics ot the present dynasty 
j generally concur with him. Ming-shing says 
j that if the historian had meant to say that the 
year was that succeeding the change of dynasties, 
as (jiau-kwo, bze-niA lYecn, and Wang bub 
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He then took the business on himself, and made three altars of 
earth, on the same cleared space; and having made another altar 
on the south, facing the north, he there took his own position. 
The convex symbols were put on their altars and he himself held his 
mace, while he addressed the kings i‘ae, Ke, and A\ an. 


\ not have taken root. He was equally mighty 
in words and in deeds, — a man of counsel and 
of action. Confucius regarded his memory 
with reverence, and spoke of it as an evidence 

in ted 


think, he would have used and not 

and we should have read j^J . 

I cannot undertake to settle this trivial of his own failing powers and disappoint* 

' 0 _ hopes, that the duke of Chow no longer appeared 

point. (*u * n o*e-ma lseen. to |,j m | n |,j s dreams. He was the 4 th son of 

Keang Shine, after the g& % give. ^ king Wan by hi. qnecn The <M 

™ Pih-yih-k'aou (IQ S. ^)i ‘l*e second 
■fltl') = X\ IV 1®. wa« not happy. AVe ' HO ' 

3y suppose thathfw.. di.trc.cd, thinking ™ king Woo; and the third w« Seen (##). 
of the troubles that might nrise on his death. t j ie j^ wan ghuh (&£ mentioned in p. 12. 

The other reading— lift, ‘did not There were six other younger brothers, but of 
get well.’ would give a simpler meaning. all Win’s sons, only king Woo and the duke of 

2. Proposal of' the tiro dukes to divine respecting Chow wore representatives of their father’s 
_ r n — * iX virtue and wisdom. Chow was the name of the 

the issue of the hugs dlncss. I he __ ^ where kinj? ^ fixcd thc ceiltr< a goat „f 

• two dukes,’ arc understood to be Ht* & and his Houser-sec page 281, on the name of this 

part of the Shoo. It became thc appanage of 
TI.0 latter i. the duke of Shanu w>n ., 4(h Tb „ ( g Bnd hcncc> h e j, 

spoken of on p. 1 of the last Book. T‘ac-kung, prf- '.g* 

— see on Menctna, IV., Ht. I., xiii. He played known as the ‘duke of Chow. 
a very important part in the establishment of » to trouble,’ ‘to distress.’ It would appear 
the Chow dynasty, as counsellor to Wftn and jj iat tbc two «lukos proposed to have a solemn 
Woo. and was invested by Woo with the prin- service of divination in the ancestral temple of 
cipality of Ts'e, which his descendants held the imperial House, and the duke of Chow noga> 
for nearly 040 years. He is the in the , tives their proposal on the ground that there 

/ , ... - tn , was no necessity for troubling thc spirits of thc 

apocryphal edition of thc Great J>[»eech. . departed kin ,_, 9 by 8() , nU ch ado merely to divine 

(Ts'een has ftfjp) defined by the issue of the king’s illness, lie had himself 


Gan-kwO, after the 'M’ h - v tffc' ‘ Ieve - 
rcntly.’ T.'»e give, its mc.ir.ing— — • (jjJ 
Jfo], ‘with entire sincerity and in common,’ 
saying that on great emergencies all thc officer?, 
great and small, united in thc ceremony of 
divination, so that |> « equivalent to 

# b according to the view of an older 
interpreter whom he cites. This interpretation 
would give more emphasis to the in the 
next par., hut I do not sec that we can insist 
on extending the meaning of the term beyond 
the of Gan-kw5. 3. The duke of Chow 
declines the proposal. — tills i» the first 

time that we meet in the Shoo with this famous 
name, though we shall find him hereafter 
playing a must important part. But for him, 
indeed, the dynasty of Chow would probably 


determined what he would do. K‘ang-shing 
says that he negatived their proposal, bemuse 
he knew that the king would not die at this 
time. This view is grounded in a passage in 

the Bk. JT, jllj T' Pt - '■> P- of 11,0 
I,e Ke, where king Wftn is made to interpret a 
dream of his son so as to assure him of a certain 
number of years. But there is much in that 
Bfiok which we cannot receive. If thc duke 
knew that his brother would recover, the prayer 
which follows, and his offer to die in his room, 
lose all their meaning and value. 

1*. 4. The duke's pre/Mirations for his prayer. 

&rj g ws 

‘husin»ss or duty.’ G.n-kwiS paraphrases 

IS] -iV f] ti Jit hit UN M ti 1^- 

itbSIf’ 1 thc rearing up of earth is called 
JJ® j the clearing away of the ground is called 
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5 The grand historian In/ his order wrote on tablets liis praj-er to 
the following effect: — “A. B., your chief descendant, is suffering 
from a severe and dangerous sickness; — if you three kings have in 
heaven the charge of watching over him, Heavens great son, let me 

: The duke cleared and levelled a space •' — ' ‘The tablet, 

of ground, and there he built three altars facing i i.e n the writing, was made by the duke of 
the south, one for each of the kings to whom . Chow ; the priest read this writing to inform 
he intended to pray, —hi* father, l.ia urandfnther, j tbc thrce ki „ . j n the rf, ia alt0 . 

and his great-grandfather, bv whose wisdom ' .2*— 

and virtues the fortunes of their House had cul- I F elher unaccounted for. Woo Ch‘ing would put 
minated in the possession of the empire. On the a comma at and explains— ‘The liisforio- 
samearonho mist'd another altar facing the north, 

where lie himself took his place. K'ang-shing g»phcr wrote the tablet, and the priest (Jjjj) 
says that the altars were at h ung (Bk. III., p. 2.), : rend it.’ Rut who docs not get the impression 
and that the urea remained to his day. M that the duke of Chow was himself the only 

m m a.wi »«• two priost on tl "’ ocn,inn ? Hi 7t )£■ 

,nk1Z. «f • i —‘Your frrcat-gran.lson, such an one.' The 


and that the area remained to his day. m that the duke of Chow was himself the only 

m: m ffe.-JBf aiuI It- ( - 1 were two prio!t on 1,10 ocm,inn ? Hi 7C 

ofthe* five tokens of gcraV me^fonod in the i T‘l°™ lm ' h . f" Tc’ J 1 " 

„ . „. * * duke, no doubt, used the name of king Woo. 

Can. of bhuu, p. 7, conferred by the emperor u ut j n the Chow dynasty, the practice of ‘coil- 
upon the various princes in connection with j CM j in the name,' as it is colled (f£ ), came 

their investitures. There were two jhiL belong- I . "Y* . 

. . lL , . . , , 1 into vogue. Ivang-shing supposes that it was 

ing to the («.-r and the mm respectively, and I kin! , C hing, who first dropt the name, and sub- 

three that appropriate to the duke of I „ titat „, t£ for It, when he found the prayer, 

Chow being the 4*. But we can hardly ^ 

understand the tern,, here of the badge, of a, rcU ^ in p '«• .. mcct 


as related in p. 16. 


nobility, or tokens of imperial appointment. w ith,* Wang K‘fing-t'ang says: — ‘A sage has 
Gan-kwrt says the peih were brought and laid nothing about him which could bring on sick- 
upon the altars of the three kings in reverence ncM > but he may happen to meet with evil 
to them, and the ktcet was the duke’s proper malaria in the air: — hence the use of y*— > 
htrnn heei, which he held in his hands .as the ... .. 

evidence of his person ami rank in np|H*aring n note in the jB. We need not lay so 
before them. But from p. 8. we should rather . . ... -W* ?.rJ 

conclude that all the articles were proper to muc ” stress on the character. 


the worship of the three kings. The »* I rr. I & Z — this passage has 


descril>ed as resting on a square base, while out- 
wards it was round like the arch of heaven. 


wonderfully vexed the critics, and the editors 
of Viing-ching's Shoo say that no one inter- 


Pp. 5—8. The vrauer. 5 . rfl 7A 4Hf i P retat ‘ u '' of wl,ich ha * l **n 8 iv * n should bo 

_ 4 , t |, pertinaciously held to. The view in the trans- 

JJW, — £? = ‘the grand histuriogra- * intion is substantially that of Ts*ae, who says: 

plier/ His services were called in to record 

the prayer. I take ■— ,i,i), ‘the , ft 4 -J- ^ pf ^ 

language of the prayer.’ Gan-kwd explains i -tf. j >u, ip xr Mtl j-. 

c«»e:-* m m m § it a f£ c i b 11 

historian wrote for him on a tablet (or tablets) it 5v 31 5 J ’ K,,,g ” 00 18 t,,e l ?rc- * 

the words of the prayer.’ This is the view now ; son of Heaven : you three kings ought to have 

given in the ‘Daily Explanation’: — the charge of protecting him in heaven, ami 

/h. — - ~r kjih -L. f+f -31- . n bihould not lot him die. If you wish that lie 
fi* ip r* tl /IJL should die, pray let me Tan be a substitute for 

pf*J "J JV/ 1 A~t 1 A A’ * * , ' 8 > { his person.' Feeling that the— p“ ^ lay loosely 

seem, to me, must be the meaning of the text, j on thig ricw in the sentence, lie supposed that 
K aug-shing, however, says: Jfj J , gomc characters following have been lost. 

The interpretations of K‘ang-shing and Ying-tft 
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6 Tan be a substitute for bis person. I have been lovingly obedient 
to my father; 1 am possessed of many abilities and arts which 
fit me to serve spiritual beings. Your chief descendant on the 
other baud has not so many abilities and arts as 1, and is not so 

7 capable of serving spiritual beings. And moreover he was appointed 
in the hall of God to extend his aid to the four quarters of the em- 
pire, so that he might establish your descendants in this lower world. 


may be neen in the f i anil the &)\{, 

Choo He preferred the view of a Chaou E-taou 
( ^ ), that ^ =* ‘ to require the serv ice 

of/ and the meaning is — ‘ If God require the 
services of your eldest son in heaven, let me be 
a substitute for him/ Maou K 'e-ling prefers 
the view of a Sen Chung-san [J_j ) : — 

pT '$£■ fW ftmt j 

construction of the sentence is not more ohjec- ‘ 
tioimlde than either of these two. Thus much j 
is plain : — first, that the duke of Chow offered 
himself to die in the room of his brother king 
Woo; ami second, that he thought his offer 
might somehow be accepted through the in- 
tervention of the great kings, their progenitors, 
to whom he addressed himself. 

1*. 8. Reason why the. duke should he taken [ 

innlmd of tbr king. j - jff ; 

. ; = j | |f| . Gnn-kwA give* the memi- 

‘"k « tr fit 3c ' 11 c<,uKI afftc - 

tinnutcly olajy my father/ Ts*ao takes the 
same view, only extending the meaning of j 
to jjj[£ ‘forefathers’ generally. 

Medhurst translates the clause by — * ray bene- 
volence is equal to that of my forefathers/ which 
the language will admit of. W oo Ch*ing. indeed, ] 
give# for it— t 3C‘ 8lili lt,e 

either view is to be preferred. The duke would ' 
probably have declined to say that he was more . 
virtuous than king Woo, though he was con- 
•cious of possessing certain qualities which might : 
render him the better addition of the two to the | 
spirit-world. 8ze-ma Ts'een has otdy 0 1 
ir j & and ou his authority Kv.ing Shing 


would cast out of the text; but though 

the ‘ Historical Records ’ show us the interpreta- 
tion which their compiler put upon the Shoo, 
their authority cannot always be pleaded in 
favour of this* or that reading. 

We should be glad if we could ascertain from 
this paragraph what ideas the duke of Chow 
had about the other world, but his language is 
too vague to afford us satisfaction. He says he 
was better able than his brother to serve spirits; 
—did he then expect that some such service 
would have to be performed by him after death ? 
and who was the spirit, or who were the spirits, 
to whom the service was to have been rendered ? 
These questions are suggested by his words; 
and yet it may be, that all which he meant to 
say was that he was more religious, — more 
acquainted with ceremonies, and fonder of sacri- 
ficial services, — and therefore was somehow 
better fitted for admission to the spirit circle. 
I suppose he did not know his own meaning 
very clearly. 

Chinese critics are concerned to free the duke 
of Chow from the charge of boasting which may 
be fixed on hitn from the paragraph. Tseang 
Te-sli«»pr (i&- ftf, it ; Ming dyn.) lays:— 


‘ The duke of Chow did not boast of his services, 
hut was the humblest of men ; — how is it that 
here lie boasts of himself in such a way to the 
spirits* of the three king* ? On this occasion, 
so important to his family Rnd the kingdom, 
his love for his brother prevailed over every 
other consideration. He had not leisure to con- 
sider whether he was boasting or modest. The 
case is one of those instances in which the vir- 
tue of sagely men moves Heaven, Let it not 
l>e lightly thought of or spoken about — see the 


I 1 . 7. Return}) why kintj li oo should be spared. 

75 r /ii T US- $1 - thc 7?r hi>re is 

f" *jjj* or God. Ma Yung says:— 

n»f ^ ffi* Z. M'~ lking Wo ° 

rtnvived appointment in the hall of the God of 
heaven/ Medhurst has translated : — • He h«* 
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The people of the four quarters stand in reverent awe of him. 
Oh! do not let that precious Heaven-conferred appointment fall 
to the ground, and all our former kings will also iiave a perpetual 

8 reliance and resort. I will now seek for your orders from the great 
tortoise. If you grant what / reipie.it, I will take these symbols and 
this mace, and return and wait for the issue. If you do not grant 
it, I will put them by.” 

9 The duke then divined with the three tortoises, and all wre 
favourable. He took a key, opened and looked at the oracular 


received the decree in the imperial hall,’ which 
is a great weakening of the duke's argument, 
and without the sanction of any critic. 

3* Sit — the critics generally 

connect this with the preceding clause, and 
extend the force of the mm to it. It 
seems rather to be a description of the success 
of Woo’s govt., — exaggerated, indeed, but jus- 
tifiable in the circumstances. 

the translation. 3% % i’ -zr 2 T-- 
* our former kings’ are all the princes of the 
House of Chow, from Shun's minister of Agri- 
culture downward. The saying that they would 
have * a perpetual reliance and resort ’ is to the 
effect that the sacrifices to them would ever be 
continued. 

P. 8. The duke proposes to divine for the an- 
ewer of the kings, and teJU them what will be the 
consequence of their refuting hit request. ^ 

fjjJ, * I will now go at once and receive the 
command — the decision— of you three kings.’ 
j|, — see on in the ’Tribute of 

f*t. i., 52. The shells of the tortoise em- 
ployed for imperial divinations were larger 


than those employed by tl»e princes. 


t$Z fp|* — * W *N return and wait for your 

orders.’ which would Ik* seen in the recovery of 
king Woo, and the duke’s death. Ma savas— 

ft Wffr SCI* 

Hit 1*1 *° ne )~^r or 

m The meaning is, that he would put thoae 
instruments of worship aside ; — the dynasty 
would fall, and the House of Chow would have 
no more imperial sacrifices to offer. 

Pp. 9, 10. The divination is favourable, and 
the duke depox i/s his prayer in the coffer. 9. 

J - * — * He divined with the three 

tortoises’ I suppose that the divination took 
place before the altars, and that a different shell 
was used to ascertain the mind of each king. 

ChooHe»«y»:— jj£ 0 “ 3: Mf‘ — ' 

|-» Lin Clie-k‘c>, howt-mr, «ny»: — 

Vlh.Z^-% h Z > ,Hc divlnod 

according to the three prognostics given by the 


tortoise.’ This is in accordance with the lan- 
guage of the Chow Le, Bk. XXIV., p. l,"j^ |* 

0 M ^ls- — Ei if 3)h wh “ h Biot 
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10 responses which also were favourable. lie said, “ According to the 
form of the ]»'ognostic , the king will take no injury. 1, who am 
but a child, have got his appointment renewed by the three kings, 
by whom a long futurity has been consulted for. I have to wait 

11 the issue. They can provide for our one man." Having said this , 
he returned, and placed the tablets in the metal-bound coffer ; and 
next day the king got better. 


translates: — ‘ Grand Aupurc. II cst propose 
aux troia methodes pour l’obscrvution des 
fissures *ur l’ecaille de la tortue. La premiere 
cst appcl^e fissure dc jade; la scconde, fissure 
de poterie; la troisieme, fissure de plaine.' 

^ or jl^; see the 

* Great Speech/ Pt. ii., 5. 
by we are to understand ‘ written 

oracles.’ Tlic par. of the Chow Le, following 
that quoted above, is — If m.%z s§. 

. Q*, ‘The forms of the regular prognostica- 
tions were in all 120, the explanations of which 
amounted to 1,200/ Those explanations, no 
doubt, consisting of a few oracular lines ; were 
the of the text. They were kept by them- 
selves. and consulted on occasion, according to 
certain rules which have not come down. The 
duke of Chow at this time had recourse to them. 
The meaning of in this place Is very uncer- 
tain. Properly shaking, it denotes a kind of 
flute. Here it seems to denote a sort of key with 
which the apartment or chest, or whatever it 
might be, in which those oracles were kept, was 
opened. K’ang-shing, Ma Yung, and Wang 
Suh define it nearly in the same wav, as j^j 

'the term ot the prognostic/ appearing on the 
•hell ol the tortoUe. j'jj; ;jx [pj|. 

— Woo Ch‘ing understands this to lie spoken by 
the duke of himself, so that he not only under- 
stood from the divination that the king would 


not die, but also that he would get better with- 
out himself being taken us a substitute. The 
words do not convey that impression to my 
mind. In the ‘Daily Explanation,’ they are 
referred to the three kings as in the translation. 

It 

ahbik#- 

the 5 tIi °* P ar - the only differ- 

ence being that the words here are those of 
soliloquy, and not addressed to the kings. The 
-A is king Woo. Thu duke would seem 
to be resigning himself to the thought of his 
own death. He must be taken, but he can 
confidently leave the king and the dynasty in 
the care of the three kings. 

11. ^ [jjf , — *the metal-bound 

coffer/ T«‘ae says that it was this coffer which 
contained the oracles of divination, the same 
which is alluded to in p. 9. It may have been 
so ; but I should rather suppose it to have been 
different,— a special chest in which important 
archives of the dynasty, to be referred to on 
great emergencies, were kept. The duke gave 
orders to all whose services ho had employ ed 
in the ceremony to say nothing about it (see p. 
17), but it was right that the record of the 
prayer should be preserved in this repository, 
lie therefore placed it there, not thinking that 
it would lie — hoping that it would not lie 
— brought to light in his time. 

[The prayer of the duke of Chow is addressed 
to the three kings, and I have said above, that 
it is addressed to them in the character of medi- 
ators or intercessors with Heaven or God. 
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II. Afterwards, upon the death of king Woo, the duke's elder bro- 
ther, he of lvwan, and his younger brothers, spread a baseless rumour 
through the kingdom, saying, “The duke will do no good to the 


The analogy of the circle of religious notions | 
among the Chinese obliges us to adopt this 
conclusion, and, in par. 7, we have an express 
reference to the supreme disposing of God in 
human affairs. Still it must lie allowed that 
the doctrine of the former kings being only 
intercessors is not indicated in the text so 
clearly as it might have been. In illustration 
of this I shall quote the words of Ts‘aou lleo- 
tietien (W ¥& ; Ming dyn). 11c says: | 
— * The earlier scholars were led, by the words 
— *‘I have received a new appointment for him 
from the three kings,” to doubt whether the 
duke’s language (in p. 6) — “ I have many abili- 
ties and arts which fit me to serve spiritual 
beings," really referred to Heaven. They rather 
thought it did not; hut we must not thus 
pertinaciously insist upon particular expres- j 
sions. Anciently, when sovereigns sacrificed 
to Heaven and Earth, they associated their 
ancestors as assessors and sharers at the cere- 
mony ; when they prayed for anything to 
Heaven ami Earth, they depended on the effica- 
cious spirituality of their ancestors to present 
and second their request. Heaven was the 
most honourable, and they did not dare to 
approach it abruptly ; their ancestors were the 
nearest to them, and they could, through the 
kindness between them, make their thoughts 
known to them. There is no reason why we 
should not say that the words, “ I have 
received a new nppointment from the three 
kings," are equivalent to *‘I have received a new 
appointment for him from Heaven’” 

m z u $> m m- 

mil # fill ^ liT 5c 

Hi - m 
fai T % pT -ill > 

Ch. II. Pp. 12—10. After the pkato of 

KINO WOO THE IHTKK OF CHOW FALLS t SUKR 
SUSPICION OF NOT BKIKO LOYAL TO TIIK THRONE. 
TWO TEARS PASS BY, AND THEN HEAVEN INTER- 
POSES TO BKINU HIS INNOCENCE TO LIOIIT; HIE 


PRAYER IK TIIK COFFER IS DISCOVERED, AND 
THE YOUNG KING ACKNOWLEDGES WITH 1IIS 
TEARS THE INJUSTICE OF HIS THOUGHTS, AND 
RECEIVES TIIK DUKE BACK, WHILE HEAVEN AC- 
CORDS EVIDENT TOKENS OF ITS APPROVAL. 

12. The manner in which the. duke of ('how was 
brought into suspicion. The last par. closes with 
the statement that the king suddenly recovered 
the day after the duke’s prayer. This ojK'iis with 
a reference to his death. Five years have elapsed. 
Woo died B.c., 1,115, and was succeeded hy 
his son Sung (pjfj), whose reign dates from 
b.c. 1,114, and who is known in history by 
the title of Clung ‘the Completer.' 

Ching was only 13 years old, and the duke of 
Chow acted ns regent of the empire. It was 
natural lie should do so, for lie was the ablest 
of all the sons of Wfln, and had been devotedly 
attached to his brother Woo, whose chief adviser 
he had been, and was without the shadow of 
disloyal feeling. The accession of dignity and 
influence which he now received, however, moved 
his elder brother Seen, anil some of his other 
brothers to envy, ami they had come to he 
engaged in a treasonable conspiracy against the 
throne. We have seen how Woo, after the 
death of the tyrant Show, pardoned his son, 
generally known by the name of Woo-kftng 
( * n( l continued him in Yin to main- 
tain the sacrifices to the kings of his line. To 
guard against the very probable contingency 
of his rebellion, however, he placed three of his 
own brothers in the State along with him, with 
the title of ‘Inspectors’ or 'Overseers’ 

|S£-), who should overawe both him and the old 
ministers of Show. Those overseers were Seen, 
known as Kwan Shuh, older than the duke of 
Chow; Too known as Ts‘ae Shuh 

immediately younger than the duke ; and 
Ch‘oo(J^i), known as Hob Shuh the 

eighth of Wftn’s sons. Perhaps Seen thought 
that on the death of Woo the regency, if not 
the throne, should have devolved upon himself. 
Mencius ascribes the appointment of him as over- 
seer of Yin to the duke of Chow (sec Men., II., 
Pt. II., ix.). as. no doubt, it was made by Woo 
on his advice. This may hnvc exasperated him 
the more against Tar. who had thus shelved him, 
he would think, away from the court. However 
it was induced, soon nfter the death ot \\oo, 
those three brothers entered into a conspiracy 
with Woo-k&iig to throw off the yoke of the 
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kings young son.” Upon this the duke of Chow represented to the 
two dukes, saying, “If I do not take the law to these men, I shall 
not be able to make my report to our former kings.” 

He resided accordingly in the east for two j'ears, when the 


new dynasty, and as a preliminary step, they 
endeavoured, in the manner indicated in the 
text, to stir up division between the regent and 
his nephew. 

® U , — Kwan was the name of a city and 
territory,-— the pres. sub. dep. of Ch*ing (|||J 
in the dep. of K‘ao-fung, Ho- nan. It 
funned the appanage of Seen, the third of Win’s 
sons. I suppose that was originally merely 
indicative of Sccn’s place in the line of his 
brothers (sec on Con. Ana^ XVIII., xi.); but it 
has come to be joined with so that Kwfin- 
shuh is now in effect simply a historical name. 

4 the younger brothers ’ were Too and 
Ch‘oo, as has been detailed above. ==?, 

— 4 Set words flowing,* =» spread a baseless ru- 
mour. T* #1 M T' wiU not h® 
advantageous to the child.’ By of 

course, the young emperor is meant. 13. 
7'he resolution of the duke. 

—-ever since the Han dynasty the meaning of 
here has been debated. Gan-kwft, reading 
the term peih, according to its proper enuncia- 
tion, defined it by and explained the text 

Mft 

in the translation. K‘ang-shing, on the other 
hand read as 'Jay-, and with the meaning of 
that term, so that the text = 4 If I do not get out 
of the way, — leave my dignities, and retire from 
court, — I shall not be able,’ &c., &c. The editors 
of Yung-ching’s Shoo do not give a decided 
opinion on either side. Ts‘ac has followed 
k 4 ang-shing, but his master Choo He wavered 
between the two views, approving now the one, 
and now the other. Mnou K‘e-ling has a long 
note on the subject, in his jjjJ 
Bk. III., recanting his early opinion in lavour 
of K‘ang-shing’s view, and giving eight reasons 
for adopting in preference that of Gnn-kwft. 
Some of them aro sufficiently forcible. I have 
no hesitation in differing on this point from the 
generally approved interpretation sanctioned 
by Ta‘ae. 


The duke of Chow, on being aware of the 
insinuations circulated against him, resolved to 
meet them with promptitude. He owed a duty 
to the former kings and to the dynasty, and 
whatever the young king might think, he would 
act at once against the rebellious and the dis- 
loyal. 

14. Justice done on the criminals. The different 
views that are taken of the last paragraph 
necessarily affect the interpretation of this. 
Acc. to Gan-kwfl, the duke spent two years in 
the east, operating against Woo-k&ng and the 
false brothers, and at the end of that time ho 
had got them into his hands, and dealt with 
them according to his views of their several 
guilt. Ying-ti says jU (this has already 

been explained h Y Zl Hi] 

K’ang-shing on the other 

I,.., hi 

“'He- 

sided in the east ” means that he left the court 
and dwelt in an eastern State, allowing the 
charge of guilt till the king should have examin- 
ed into it.’ The language so far will certainly 
admit of this interpretation, but what he says 
on the next clause is too ridiculous. It is:— 

mAm&zmmmft jg 

jjjc 3E ‘The cr * m * na *® are tl»e 

partizans of the duke of Chow and his acquain- 
tances while he held the regency. When ho 
withdrew from the court, they fled ; but now in 
the two years they were nil apprehended hy 
king Chitig. The historian calls them criminals, 
writing from the king's point of view.’ Even 
Kenng Shing does not venture to adopt this 
interpretation, but supposes the meaning to be 
that the duke, while in the east, came to know 
who the criminals were that had slandered him. 

I have said that the phrase jt|J will itself 
admit of the interpretation put on it by K‘ang- 
shing; but Mnou K 'e-ling has shown, that if 
we do not understand it as Gan-kwrt does, of the 
duke’s operating in the cast against his rebel- 
lious brothers, there is no other place in that 
direction from the court, to which his sojourn- 
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15 criminals were got and brought to justice. Afterwards he made a 
poem to present to the king, and called it “The Owl.” The king on 
his part did not dare to blame the duke. 

16 In the autumn, when the grain was abundant and ripe, but before 
it was reaped, Heaven sent a great storm of thunder and lightning, 
along with wind, by which the grain was all beaten down, and great 
trees torn up. The people were greatly terrified ; and the king and 
great officers, all in their caps of state, proceeded to open the metal- 
bound coffer, and examine the writings, when they found the words 
of the duke of Chow when he took on himself the business of taking 


Ing for so long ft time cun bo assigned with any 
degree of probability. 15. The duke tends 

u poem to (he king to clear himself, hut is only 
partially successful. The poem here referred to 
is in the She King, Part 1., Bk. XV., Ode ii. It 
begins : — 

‘O owl, O owl, 

You have taken my young ones : 

Do not also destroy my nest. 

I loved them ; I laboured for them ; 

I nourished them. — How am 1 to be pitied.’ 

The received interp rctjl,,on *® that it whs 
composed by the duke after he had crushed the 
insurrectionary movements in Yin, ami put to 
death Woo-kAng and Kwau-shuh. By the 
‘owl’ is intended Woo-kAng; and by the 
* nest,’ the dynasty of Chow. The writer meant 
that king Citing should understand by it the 
devotion which he felt to the imperial House*, ; 
tutd the sorrow which the stern justice he had i 
been obliged to execute upon his brother occa- ! 
si oued him. K‘nng-shing took a ditft. view of ; 
it, in accordance with his interpretation of 
|J|i lt)f in the last par., and supposed 
that the duke intended by it to expostulate 
with the king on the persecution of his friends 
w hich he had instituted. But we cannot lielievc 
that he would have thus addressed the king as 
an *Uw|.’ There is nothing in the poem or 
ode, which readily suggests the interpretation 
to be put upon it ; but there is perhaps something 
in what Choo He says, that readers at the time, 
all-excited by the circumstances to wluch it 


had reference, would not find the difficulty in 
understanding it which we do. 3E# 
pWL fiUVfft is now superseded by 
it means ‘to reprove,’ ‘to blame.’ The 
clause is understood to intimate that though 
the king now partially understood the motives 
of the duke's conduct, and could not blame him 
for the way in which he had dealt with his 
other uncles, he still looked on him with some 
degree of suspicion. 

l’p. 16 — 18. Heaven interposes to bring the 
duke’s innocence to light by means of the prayer in 
the metal-bound coffer. 16. — we may 

suppose this was the autumn of the the third 
year of Ching,— b.c. 1,112. ^ J^j[ 

JR. — Lin Che-k‘c brings out tho by 

expanding: M Wi M X ft 1 X 

in the translation. The 
paraphrase of the ‘Daily Explanation’ is similar. 

£ ffe Tii Z #.-‘ hc # — * 

1 skin cap,' worn in court at audiences. It is 
generally said that the king was going to di- 
vine that he might discover the reason of the 
unusual storm, and therefore opened the coffer 
which contained the oracles of divination. But 
we saw,* on p. 11, that it is not certain those 
, oracles were kept in that coffer. Possibly it 
i was a repository of important archives, which 
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17 the place of king Woo. The king and the two dukes asked the 
gmml historian and all the other officers about the thing. They re- 
plied, “Ah! it was really thus; but the duke charged us that we should 

18 not presume to speak about it.” The king held the writing, and 
wept, saying, “ We need not now go on reverently to divine. 
Formerly the duke was thus earnest for the royal id o use, but I, 
being a child, did not know it. Now Heaven has moved its terrors 
to display the virtue of the duke of Chow. That I meet him a new 
man, is what the rules of propriety of our empire require.” 

19 The king then went out to the borders, when Heaven sent down 
rain ; and by virtue of a contrary wind, the grain all rose up. The 
two dukes gave orders to the people to take up all the large trees 
which had fallen, and replace them. The year then turned out 
very fruitful. 


were consulted on great emergencies of the State, j 
17. fiii Ipf., — these were nil 

the officer* who had assisted the duke when he 
made his prayer, & c. (iff 

Ying-tA says A Z 'i'f' IjS 

is a sound expressive of dissatisfaction of ininu.’ 
Gan-kwfi calls it They were vexed 

at being thus obliged to tell what the duke had ! 
charged them to keep secret. Kcang Siting | 
reads ip", which he explains in a similar way. 

*• nwm 1-41^1 

lr & A H Z fix Eh- ?£ # 

A til? b A ~ eLi ° iUe tl : 


— 80(5 0n , ^ 1C 

kflng/ Pt. iii., p. 7. Here king Citing was really 

a ymi.h. JJ£ A A 3* ff 

— = j/p, ‘to meet.’ Ma Yung read 
instead of so that the meaning is — 'That 
I go out and meet him in person/ &c. This 
certainly gives a good meaning; and Ts*ne and 
Kiiang Shing both adopt it. Gan-kwfl and 
K'ang-sliing, however, both understand as 
in the translation. The language of the latter 

'’■-M tiz&A 0$ <: M 0 

VX i^l Ml 4V- This is rather hsrsli, 

but it is more difficult to get a tolerable mean- 
ing out of many other passages of the Shoo. 
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P. 19. The links is reeeived back, anti Heaven 1 sacrifice to Heaven was offered. and thought 
signifies its approbation. i rtj m- — it I that the froing forth was to offer a sacrifice of 

is most natural to understand this going forth , thanksgiving to Heaven for liis deliverance 
to the suburbs with reference to the king's from the unjust suspicions which he hail har- 
purposc indicated in the A's -4— %Jr , ho u red. 

^ v 4 ' " ™ , Tsae says that after rending this paragraph 

SE of t,,c lo “ P ar ' Gan-kwfl, however, takes inlpossihl( . t0 donbt the dof trine of . Teri . 

the place, outside the city, where the great j fications,’ laid down in the ‘Plan!* 


[I may here, in the vacant space of this page, ! 
introduce Wang Pih’s chapter on the ^ 
in his ‘Doubts about the Shoo.’ His views are 
questionable, but the student will Ik* glad to 
have a complete specimen of the style and man* [ 

ncrofhis Work.-j|-t;g;^^-g|-(fi. M 
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1 I. “The king speaks to the following effect: — ‘ ITo ! I make a 
great announcement to you, the princes of the many States, and to 
you, the managers of my affairs. — Unpitied am 1, and Heaven sends 
down calamities on my House, without exercising the least delay. 
It greatly occupies my thoughts, that I, so very young, have inhe- 
rited th is illimitable patrimony, with its destinies and domains. I 
have not displayed wisdom, and led the people to tranquillity, and 
how much less should 1 be able to reach the knowledge of the decree 
of Heaven 1 


Tmr Name op the Book. — ‘The 
Great Announcement/ At the commencement 
of the first paragraph, these two characters, — 
— occur, and they are thence* taken and 
made the name of the Bfjok. Gan-kwA, indeed, 
says that the Book sets forth great doctrines 
for the information of the empire, and thence 
it received it* name (|fjfc ^ -jt ]fX §£ A 

T*' i ffc Jii lap- B,,t we lonk in Tain 

for any ‘great doctrines* in the Book. The 
emergency which called the announcement forth 
was sufficiently important to justify the duke 


of Chow in calling it ‘great.’ We need not look 
for any higher or deeper meaning in the title. 
The Bonk is found in both the texts. 

Coutkwts ; Date; and Style. The pre- 
fatory note says, ‘When king Woo had de- 
ceased, the three overseers and the wild tribes 
of the Hwae rebelled. The duke of Chow 
acted as prime minister to king Ching; ami 
having purposed to make an end of the House 
of Yin. he made “The Grent Announce- 
ment.” * This sets forth the occasion on which 
the address was composed, but when we come 
to look at the contents, we find very litilo 
appropriate, according to our views, to the cir- 
cumstaucco. The y oung emperor speaks of the 
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responsibility lyincr on him to maintain the 
empire gained by the virtue* and prowess of hi* 
father, and of the senseless movement* of the 
House of Yin to regain its supremacy ; he com- 
plain* of the reluctance of many of the prince* 
and high officer* to second him in putting down 
the revolt ; aud proclaims with painful reitera- 
tion the support and assurance* of success which 
he has received from the divining tortoise-shells. 
The three overseers are not mentioned, though 
we may find an allusion or two to them. The 
whole tone is feehle. I have divided, it will be 
teen, the 15 paragraphs In which it is now 
generally edited into five chapters. 

The date of the announcement is generally 
referred to the third year of Ching B.C., 1,112. 
Rut such an arrangement of event* suppose* 
the duke of Chow’s residence in the east, spoken 
of ill the last Book, to have been a voluntary 
exile, and that this expedition ngninst Yin was 
undertaken nftcr he returned in the manner 
described. But I saw reason to understand the 
sojourning in the east as a description of this 
very expedition, and that the return mentioned 
was on its successful termination. On this view 
the announcement was made in the first or 
second year of Ching, and the expedition was 
finished in the third year. On that point, — the 
date of the extinction of Woo-kfing and his 
revolt, there is nn agreement. 

The style of the Book is about as difficult 
a* that of ‘the Pwan-kftng.' ‘We may doubt,’ 
say* Wang Gan-thili, ‘whether parts have not 
been lost, and other parts have not fallen out 
of their proper place. Our plan is to let alone 
what we cannot understand, and to explain what 
we find ourselves able to do.’ ‘It is difficult,’ 
says Clioo He, ‘to point the Book. The senten- 
ce* are very long, and students generally try 
to break them up into shorter ones, which makes 
the interpretation more difficult still.’ 

Ch. I. Pp. 1, 2. Notwithstanding nis 

TOUTII AND 1NCOMPKTKNCIE8, TUB KINO FEELS 

noran, rt hi* duty to his fathers and to 

li KAVKS, TO DO HIS UTMOST TO PUT DOWN TIIB 
REVOLT WHICH WAS T1IKKATEN1KO THE RECENT- 
LY ACQUIRED EM PI UK. >• 3E5£0- 

these are the word* of the duke ot Chow, spoken 
by him as regent of the empire, and in the name 
of the young king. We are not to suppose in- 
deed that Chiug had anything to do with the 
announcement. Doubting the duke’s loyalty, 
he would not have sent him to attack his 
other uncles ; but the duke acted as the great 
duties of his position required him to do, and 
would not allow the safety of the dynasty to be 
perilled by weak scruples. At the same time it 
v as right that his address should appear as iu 
the name of the king. There was no other king 
but Ching, and no other is intended by 
throughout the Book. K‘ang-shing, however, 
•ays that by ^ we should understand the 
duke himself. His words are:— J, 

‘The king is the duke of Chow. He 
was regent of the empire, and in giving charge 
about such great affairs, in the exigency of the 
circumstances, he called himself the king.' 


i 


Kcang-shing, Ming-shing. and other opponents 
of ‘the false K’uiig.’ adopt this view, and the 
ingenuity with which they argue for it is amus- 
ing; but it is too absurd to justify our entering 
into an examination of their arguments. Comp, 
the in the Pwnn-kfing, Pt, i., 16; 

and often in several of the Books of Chow that 

appears to have come into use, under the Chow 
dynasty, as an exclamation, like the of the 
‘Canon of Ynou.’ I do not see wlmt other 
meaning can be given to it here, or in the 
next Bk., p. 1 ; tt aL Here M« Yung and others 
in the Han dynasty read it after gjip — 

Ml’ tt cx i' ,ainctl il l, y 

»fff . Gan-kwft even attempted to give it the 
same meaning in its place at the beginning of 
the sentence :-/£] 4V 3E ' J®( JZ 

ii- ]>X % “h- -jx ~z:- But tw * 

exceedingly harsh and unnatural. LinChe-k‘o 
was the first, so far as I have ascertained, who 
explained the term as an exclamation. It 
is a pity that this meaning of it does not 
appear in the dictionary. ^ 

^ flifJ !{*.-»<'« the 'Great 
Speech,’ Pt. i., p. 2. % (read 

t rami') «=* ‘to pity,' as in the She King, Pt. 
III., Bk. III., Ode x., st. 5. In the ‘Pwan-kang,’ 
Pt. iii., 7, it was rend teih, with the meaning of 
^5, ‘to come to,’ to reach the mark of 
goodness; and so Gan-kwo took it, and Keang 
Siting takes it, but with different relations to 
the rest of the sentence; — see the ^ and 

‘he fpf gt UJ 2^- T, ‘" “P”" 1 !* 

the phrase as in the translation : — ^ 

=f-n& 

sfi ‘injuries,’ ‘calami- 

ties.’ ‘Heaven sends down calamities on my 
House,’ — this has reference especially to the 
early death of king Woo ; and we may include 
also the present trouble* occasioned by the 
revolt in Yin. ^1/ — ‘without a 

little delay.’ Blow was following on blow in 
quick succession. Gan-kwfl put a stop at 
and carried ffifc to the next sentence. Of 
this construction I shall speak on the next 
clause. K‘ang-shing pointed as in the text and 
interpreted as — ‘ not few and 

prolonged.’ ^{£ may certainly be thus taken 
as ; but the whole phrase yj\ 

is more naturally construed as I have done 
in the translation, following Ts‘ae and other 
Sung critic,. ^ ,W,. • I grea tljr 

think.’ Gan-kw6, I have ju*t said, began this 
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< Yes, I who ain but a little child am in the position of one who 
has to cross a deep water; — it must be mine to <io and seek how to 
cross over. / must diffuse flic elegant institutions of my predeces- 
sor, and augment the appointment which he received from Heaven-, 
— so shall 1 be not forgetful of his great work. Nor shall I dare to 
restrain the majesty of Heaven seen in the inflictions it sends down. 


clause with , anil his comment on mm 

#■' M a “- 1*1 iiA' # 

p r 'f ^ ‘ The calamities are so pro- 

tracted ami great that they involve me who nm 
so young;— the king’s meaning is that there , 
w as nothing for him but tocutoff the criminals.' 
This is very far-fetched, and must be rejected. 

win] $ 1 E ijj f Jt* 0^-M “ ,,e - 

finnl a« t-. Jlvj', ‘Into,' dntinjr.’ Woo Cli'ing 

=-M - A £ M Wl- Jfl* = ‘ d0 - 

mains.* 'JVac says — -ft <t ^ l ° ^ vc do- 

mains;’ but they were more than ‘ttvc’ under 
the Chow dynasty. Nearly all the critics define i 
l>y ♦ , and then expand it into something 
>"» HR £ ; but 'IVae's meaning is much ; 

simpler. t})', jjV £>]. j{li 
this Gan-kwO 1ms— ^ ^ itlf ifi 

cannot practise the ways of 
wUdotn to repose the people.' Keang Siting 

*1 have not met with (*=* found), in- 
telligent men to lead the people to repose.’ 
Letter than either, Woo Ch“ing read with 
an aspirate, » 1 to go to/ ‘to arrive at;’ ami 

*1 have not attained to wisdom, so ns 
to conduct the people to tranquillity.’ So I take 
the »ord». t3 • A if' -1 ,ak,; 

here with Gau-kwO as=* , ‘to reach to.’ 1 
do not know what the young king, or rather the 
duke of Chow, had in view by ^ * the 

decree or appointment of Heaven/ nor can I 
discern tile beating of the whole clause on the 


rest of the announcement. Perhaps a glimpse 
of light is afforded l»y Kin Le-ls*eang, who 

W tit £ J# Vi i’l 1 m>] it- 
•tit W M Fftj 4* §§ in li b A 
m J: iWJ A .t; T 
f I' M til M- ' Thi8 siK, “ ka 

of how king Citing, inheriting tlte throne at so 
early an age, with the baseless rumours going 
about, ami such changes of events occulting, 
was unable to fathom wlmt might be the mind 
of llcnvcu, in order to introduce what is said 
1 k*Ujw about his seeking how to cross over his 
difficulties, and the intimations afforded by divi- 
nation;’— see the ^ pi£. 2. is used, 
acc. to Ts*ne, as a continuative particle, indicat- 
ing that though the speaker had come to a pause, 
vet he must go on expressing his sentiments 

ti ( * ur corresponds to it. 

, — ' this/ says Gan- 
kwf», ‘expresses the king’s awe’ 

He might have said — ‘ awe ami perplexity.’ 

ftf iW A un --"' 0 1arma ch,n * e 

expresses the young king's apprehensive per- 
plexity ; this seems to express w hat under all 
circumstances he felt it incumbent upon him to 
do. The language however, is difficult to con- 
strue apd interpret. Lin Che-k*e says: — ‘Gau- 
kwo read fun, ns in the “ Pwau-kfing,” Ft. 
Hi., 7, and with the same sigaif. of great, and 
gave the meaning — '1 will spread and practise 
great principles, so spreading and displaying 
the appointment received by Wftn and Woo.’ 
Hut the text only says rtjjj£ and to make 
that = ‘ 1 will display great principles’ is wide 
of the murk and forced. Soo and Lill Tsxe- 
hwuy reatl the character pe, with 

the meaning of * to adorn ’ (^jjj ; ° s * n the 
i • Announcement of T ang/ p. o). Soo then iu- 
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3 II. 1 The Tranquillizing king left to me the great precious tortoise, 
to bring into connection with me the intelligence of Heaven. I 
consulted it, and it told me that there would be great trouble in 
the region of the west, and that the western people would not 
be still. Accordingly we have the present senseless movements. 


it k ± ffi k 
A ±,li 


terpreted — “What I diffuse must be to adorn . 
and extend the appointment received by my 
predecessors, and not forget their merit,*’ while 
Lin Tsze-hwuy says, “The meaning is— I will 
cultivate and illustrate the institutions, to impart 
ornnment to the empire.” The character 
is thus both pronounced and interpreted hy 
them differently from Gnn-kwfl; hut the mean- 
ings they bring out are as far from being clear 
ns his. Wang Gan-shih says, letter than any 
of them, that the text is maimed, and we need 
not weary ourselves to fix its meaning. The 
translation simply follows the view of Ts‘ae, 
which is that of Soo Tung-po. 

- 2 — in this clause the king intimates how 

it was his duty to punish Woo-kftng and all 
aiding him in his revolt. He would let the 
justice of Heaven take its course; lie would 
not restrain it, but execute it rather against 
them. following , is rnth«*r perplexing ; 

but we have met with it before, similarly follow- 
ing transitive verbs. 

Wang Gan-shih put a stop at and read 
with what follows— J, and 

Choo He approved of this construction ; — see 
the pjij* In this point Ts'ae chose to fol- 

low the two K‘ung, rather than his muster. 
Woo Ch‘ing, however, points with Gan-shih, 
and gives this view of the clause preceding, , 

having closed a paragraph with A *)}■- ! 
* When Heaven was sending down its terrors on ; 
me, I did not dare to conceal them, but used the 
tortoise,’ Ac., &e. 

Ch. II. Pp. 8—6. The divinations had 

INFO KM ED Tllli KINO OF THE COM I NO TBOHIUS, 
AND THEY NOW ASSURED HIM ON TIIE PRESENT j 

expedition. Many of the best and aiii.es r ; 

OF THE PROPER WERE SUPPORTING HIM. TlIXY I 
MIGHT THEREFORE GO FORWARD WITH CONFI- 
DENCE. 3. ^ — * the Tranquillizing . 

king.’ Gan-kwu says that king Wftn is in- 
tended ; but the phrase in par. 8 deter- ■ 

mines that we interpret the epithet of king | 
w.io. Clung'. fathur. k 91' — ^{{ 

-m 4 to continue and transmit.' At a grand j 


reception of visitors at court there were the 
attendants and officers who received them, and 
went between them and the prince. They and 
their function were called Similarly 

we are told here that the tortoise-shell was a 
connecting medium between the mind of man 
und the mind of Heaven. And this was the 
belief of the duke of Chow ! is 

used like the same phrase in th e la st Hook, p. 

8. gj >f] k k' SP* - t,li9 is lo 

be taken as the reply of the tortoise, or the 
result obtained from the divination. Gan-kwd 
indeed makes the ^ commence a new para- 
graph. |ip is with him = ‘ I have con- 
sulted it, and received its instruction;' and 
then for a time all reference to the tortoise 
ceases, and Q «= 4 The king also says.’ This 
construction is to me intolerably harsh. 
follows immediately on the divination by the 
tortoise-sliell, and introduces the reply which 
was received. That reply is sufficiently 

enigmatical. The troubles arose in the east, 
and the oracle was that the west would be 
troubled. This difficulty is solved hy saying 
that the troubles arose indeed in the east, but 
they necessarily went on to trouble the west. 
The ‘Daily Explanation* paraphrases the text 
as if the oracle had been thus explicit : — S 

ent%0 a MJj m&m 

A 

# ffr ft as ±# 

B Z n$. ifc & Li M 

was, it will be seen, a prophecy, rather than 
the solution of a doubt, and the oracle was liko 
those of the west. We may compare it with 
the ‘Aio te, iEacida, Romanos vincere posse.’ 
M & if , — these are again the words of the 
king. £ 1 insects moving, wrig- 

gling about,’ in the spring. It is often used in 
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4 ‘ Little as the present prosperity of Yin is, its prince greatly dares 
to take in hand its broken line. 1 hough Heaven sent down its 
terrors on his House, yet knowing of the evils in our kingdom, and 
that the people are not tranquil, lie says — “I will recover my patri- 
mony"; ami so he wishes to make our State of Chow a border 
territory again. 

5 ‘One day there was a senseless movement, and the day after, ten 
men of worth among the people appeared to help me to go forward 


the sense of ‘silly,’ ‘ impertinent.’ 4. The 
guilt o f Woo-k&ng. UM' flfc 

IliU niarvollou.ly vexed the critics. G.ni-kwu 
took it BBMrayJx, and K’ang-shing did the same 
M» Yung made it~^g, meaning probably 
‘ Yin. who lima but little attained.’ Wang Suh 
made ; t - | so tlint 
•mall priucelct of Yin.* The Jr defines it 
by ‘ many or much ; ’ and Ming-shing soys 
this justifies the yj\ of Kang-ahing, like Incut a 
non kendo I Ts'ae gives ‘prosperous,’ 

* flnurisliing ' for it, which is no doubt the correct 
meaning here. Compare a Vcwmm 
rra in the * Announcement about Wine,’ p. 6. 
Tung-po was the first to bring this meaning of 
the term to the interpretation of the text. 

— ‘to arrange,’ Mo place in order;’ then, ‘a 
series' ‘a rank.’ Here, being under the govt. 
of $£’ i! is t * k ™ 05 ‘the end of a 

cocoon, or of a ball of thread ;* then ‘ a thread,’ 
4 a line,* and with the same metaphorical ap- 
plications as our word ‘line.’ The clause, ns 
expanded by Ts'ae, is— m 

fjjfc n£r the °W interpreters 

understood ^ of the troubles of the 

imperial House, with special reference to the 
rumours about the duke of Chow set on float 
by his brothers, following so quickly on the 
death of king Woo. The same view is taken 
also by Woo Ch‘ing and Keang Siting. If the 
^-{J had been before the we must have con- 
strued in this way. The meaning which appears 
in the translation is given by Ts*ae. who follows 
his expansion of the previous clause, quoted 


„We, by-H SH X $ =? Ig. B 

I 8: 

iF - It 2st lifi m »«‘ 

put a Btop at yfy nntl tiien supply jj^jj as 
in tlie translation. -J"' is Woo-kftng hiuuelf 
speaking, hut we cannot refer the ^ al.«o to 
hi - 

}g|) is used for ‘a border,’ ‘a border town.’ 
It has here the force of & verb. 5 

(comp, the 4 Yih and 
Tseih,* p. 7. lvcang Siting reads but with 
the same meaning) ; ‘to go.’ Who 

the * ten men of worth * were, we do not know. 
Gnn-kwfi supposed they belonged to Yin, ‘loyal 
and far-seeing men in the rebellious territory/ 
This is not likeiv. I suppose they were men of 
the imperial domain who had been forward to 
express their attachment to the dynasty of 
Chow. Tlie ^ ^ fj , indicate 

the promptitude with which they had como for- 
ward. Ts'ae expands the clause jji 

H 

& fit" 111 ‘ w ‘to 

tranquillize;’ ^ ^ go together. *J? 
M’ ‘to soothe and settle the country of 
Shang. f to continue.’ & is used 

for ‘military prowess or achievement,* and also 
‘ footsteps,’ 4 traces/ from which the 
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m offu r- m *jjm 
± » m b. r ff b a ^ . 

« m wl m ? & m # # «: 

4h :/!J ifi W Ji % ti^k ¥ 
H o fg; 


to restore tranquillity and to perpetuate the plans of my father. The 
great business I am engaging in will have a successful issue, for I 
have divined and always got a favourable intimation. ‘There- 

6 fore 1 tell you, the princes of my friendly States, and you, the 
directors of departments, my officers, and tiie managers of my 
affairs, — I have obtained a favourable reply to iny divinations. I 
will now go forward with you from all the States, and punish those 
vagabond and transported ministers of Yin. 

7 111. ‘ .4 ud now, you the princes of the various States, and you the 
various officers and managers of my affairs, all retort on me, saying, 


signification given to it in the text is derived. 
How the same character comes to have signifi- 
cations *o different is one of the mysteries which 
it Lexicographer may solve by tracing its his- 
tory, and showing how forms driginally distinct 

have coalesced in one.] st ItU 

St 3: $!' WA Z di ™*COn.tn>C 

tion of the clause is given by Ts‘ae, and Keang 
Shing concurs in it. Other views may lie seen in 
the jjEjjj, ami in Woo Clring’s commentary. 

$c 1l' k V* ‘k™ 1 ,,ffair ’' 

referring to the warlike expedition about to he 
proceeded with. It is said in the that 

* the ** great affairs ” of a State arc sacrifice and 

™-mz 

together are lucky.* The king 
had divined; and the ‘three men* who had 
ojK?rnted with the three shells, or interpreted 
the threefold intimation of the one shell, ail 
foretold a Imppy result; — sec the ‘Great Plan,’ 
p. 2 4. Ts’ae gives the connection of the two 
parts of the clause thus: — 4£tf 'it/ 

We are not to suppose that 
this divining was the same as that mentioned 
in par. 2. That was earlier, before the rel>eIlion 
had revealed itself; this was with reference to 


the expedition which was in progress. 6. 

, 1 therefore.* 


'the governors or directors,’-* Jtf* 

tZ iH. 4 the heads of the various magis- 
terial departments.* Gan-kwtf says they were 
the ‘nobles and great officers. 

Compare the ^3“ of Rk. XXII., p. 3. We 
might bring out the meaning of the by 
saying — ' the directors, of the several surnames.* 

h - k ** in 

the Inst par., — ^ S>~‘ the “ b - 
sconded scattered ministers.’ Woo-kfing and 
the old adherents of his House, who continued 
with him, are intended by this contemptuous 
language. There was enough in the circum- 
stances of their condition to afford a ground for 
so describing them. 

Ch. III. Pp. 7 — 9. The kino compi.ains of 

TUK UKLirCTAXCK OF TIIK PRINCKA AND OFFICERS 
TO CO rORWARU WITH HIM TO THE EXPEDITION, 
AND KEPI. IKS TO THKIR PROPOSAL TOGO CONTRARY 
TO TUB DIVINATIONS. 7. The proj*>K4tf of 

the prince * find officers to 90 contrary to the ora- 
cles , mid abantlon the ejtjtedition. m * m 
— * there is not one who does not retort.’ K‘ang- 
shing says— 

oppose my views.' Keang Shing would take JFjj£ 
as simply ‘ to reply.’ The two ideas arc 

here combined in the term. AU the rest of the 
par. is to be taken as the language of the mal- 
contents. Giw*kwO, indeed, lakes only 
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“Tlie hardships will be great, and that the people are not still has 
its source really in the king’s palace, and in the mansions of those 
princes of the troubled State. We, little ones, and the old reverent 
men as well, think the expedition ill-advised. Why does your ma- 
jesty not go contrary to the divination? 

8 ‘1, in my youth, think also continually of the hardships, and say, 

Alas! these senseless movements will deplorably afflict widowers 
and widows! But I ain the servant of Heaven, which has assigned 


‘the difficulties will he great,’ as their words, 
and makes out all the rest to l»e a portion of 
the king's reply. But, to my mind, the text is 
altogether unmanageable on this view. The 
exegesis which I have followed, and which ap- 
pears in the translation, is not unattended with 
difficulties; hut it gives an interpretation of the 
passage in harmony with the general tenour of 
the Announcement, and not harsher, ns regards 
particular expressions, than we arc obliged to 
admit in many other places RT'I* 
— this is an allusion, as plain ns 
the duke of Chow could permit himself to make, 
to the dissatisfaction of his three brothers 
charged with the oversight of Yin, the rumours 
w hich they had spread against himself, ami the 
suspicions which those had awakened in the 
king's mind. The ,£} are Seen, Too, and 
Ch‘ 00 . as opposed to 1 translate by 

‘mansion.’ mi-a 
fjJ |j|‘t~^ 4 7^i — this passage presents several 
difficulties, and no construction of it has been 
proposed, against which objections cannot be 
urged, -jp* /J\ -jp* is taken by Gan kwo of 
the king speaking of himself, and this is the 
one strong point in bis construction mentioned 
above. In the translation the phrase is tnken 
in the plural: — so the princes and officers, 
opposed to the expedition, describe themselves. 
^ is taken as — ‘ old,’ ‘fathers.* H=» 

‘to be reverent,' Lt , in the conduct of 
business. The character is thus used in the She 
King, as uu»y be seen iu the diet. ^ 


(read in the 4th 
tone)“^i£j, ‘why.’ The paraphrase of the 
whole in the ‘Daily Explanation’ is: — T-# 

A- i 1 il’ 

a*- . , , . 

l*p. 9. TToto the hut/ re/d its to the jmnees 
tuul officers, complaining of their want of sympathy 
with him , and urging again the authority of the 
oracles. 8. It IS 

‘indeed the senseless movements ; widowers and 
widows, alas:’ Oan-kwo brings out the mean- 

ing I).u> $)j A T fM M # 

A ‘x.’ H- W tJ l St Alt' " 00 

Cb‘iug observes that the young and strong 
would be carried off to the expedition, and so 
the widowers and widows would Ik* left in their 
solitude without those whose duty it was to 
care for them. ~p* ^ 

\ things which I do are all services required from 
me by Heaven.’ Kenng Shing takes 
ns in p. 1, which would give here a goo d enough 
meaning. f, -| J A f* Jp 

— Heaven is tlie nominative to live verbs 
| and lltc ‘Daily Explanation lias:— ^ 
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me this great task, and laid this hard duty on my person. I there- 
fore, the young one, do not pity myself, and it would be right in 
you, the princes of the States, and in you, the many officers, tha 
directors of departments, and the managers of my affairs, to soothe 
me, saying, “ Do not be distressed with sorrow. We shall surely 
complete the plans of your Tranquillizing father." 

9 ‘Yes, I, the little one, dare not disregard the charge of God. 
Heaven, favourable to the Tranquillizing king, gave such prosperity 
to our small State of Chow. The Tranquillizing king divined and 
acted accordingly, and so he calmly received his great appointment. 
Now Heaven is helping the people; — how much more must 1 follow 
the divinations! Oh ! the clearly-intimated will of Heaven is to be 
feared : — it is to help my great inheritance. ’ ” 


rpi-tlt. -Jfl-lfcor ^,‘V‘ myself.’ 
The meaning is that the king would do his duty, 
without considering the risks and troubles to 
which it would expose him. *j|| ^ jjHj 

3 fr-ft—J# Hi W Z> ‘*p eikin « ,,f 

the case with reference to what is right.’ 
c ‘ to labour/ ‘ to distress one’s-self.’ i\5£ 

- #> l 1 '(&“ # ££ 3? T 1 M’ 

‘I.et not your Majesty distress yourself about 
this matter of sorrow.’ The princes and officers 
are then supposed to say that they would dis- 
pose of the revolt for him. — lift® El 

mn 

$Lffrfll75¥%8TmZ#- 

9. ti,-Minp.2. ^J$#± 


‘to disregard, “ to m*ki! of 
none effect.’ ‘'Hie charge of God’ is that implied 
in p. 5, when the divinations were all favour- 
able, and the king was thus instructed to go 
forward with the expedition against Woo- king 
and Id. associates. J6 # . 

— the divinations of king Woo referred to aro 
those mentioned in ‘The Great Speech,’ Pt. ii n 

^ If — How was Heaven 

now helping the people? Gan-kw6 replies— 
* By the coming forward of the ten men of worth 
to support the king.’ Possibly the king, or tho 
duke rather, imtv have had this in mind. 

*51 M b 

fijH- ^ 7T -tl,< ‘ ,r *“ 5ll ‘- 

tion here follows Ts'ae. The ^ ‘intel- 


ligence of Heaven/ is that mentioned in p. 3, as 
conveyed by the 4 great tortoise.’ Thus clearly 
intimated, it was to be reverenced. Opposition 
to it could only cutail disaster, llow much 


▼ol. m. 
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10 TV. “The king snys, ‘You, who are the old ministers, are fully able 
to examine the long-distant affairs; — you know how great was the 
toil of the Tranquillizing king. Now where Heaven shuts up and 
distresses us is the place where I must accomplish my work I 
dare not but do my utmost to complete the plans of the Tranquilliz- 
ing king. It is on this account that 1 use such efforts to remove 
the doubts and carry forward the inclinations of the princes of my 
friendly States. Heaven also assists me with sincere expressions of 
attachment , which 1 have ascertained among the people; — how dare 
I but aim at the completion of the work formerly begun by the 


more should they be forward to obey it, when 
it was to establish the dynasty ! Ivcang Siting 
takes and the whole = * The brilliant 

majesty of Heaven is aiding me to enlarge this 
great inheritance.* 

Ch. IV. Pp. 10 — 12 . The kino addresses 

IIIMHEI.F More PARTICULAR I* Y TO TIIE OLD 

'Minister* of ilia House ; sets forth iiis own 

WISH TO DO HIS DUTY AS A SON AND A SOVEREIGN, 
AND COMPLAINS OF TIIKIR WANT OF SYMPATHY 
WITH HIM. 10 . IH , — see on 


■j|£, * j^ > means difficult and not easy.’ These 
arc* the definitions given by Ts‘ae, who adds — 

The above definition of is not given in the 
dictionary, tho’ it may be very reasonably 
derived from the explanation of the term in the 
P^j. The diet, makes it« 
Ifl. after Gan-kw&, and with reference to this 


Q, p. 1. It is one of the peculiarities of the 
Announcements in the Books of Chow, that they 
are broken up into many parts by the recurrence 
of these phrases. $ it m. m &•- 
by we are to understand the old minis- 
ters of king Woo, (jfc ^ ^ |£X“ 

the of p. 7, who are there quoted as 

topposed to the expedition. jjj| qg, — * to ex- 
amine the remote,’ the affairs of past days. 

fC |.*] Jg |^1 i^-,— thi« is an ilistiince 
of what Choo He calls the ‘long sentences’ of 
the * Great Announcement.' |^j ^ 

~jf\ jl() ff. • means shut up, without 
piurouylif.irv.’ ^ -ft M £ 


passage. Kcang Siting defines it by which 

makes it simply a synonym of Wtr Ts‘ae took 
his definition from Lin Che-kx*. ‘The place 
where king Citing had to accomplish his work,* 
was the east, where the revolt was going on; 
hut the fijf does not indicate the locality simply, 
but all the circumstances of the case. {pjj* 

-t m n 

‘by is meant dissolving their obstinate 
obstructions;’ 

I is meant inducing them to follow him with 
i accordance.' These again are the definitions of 
I Ts*ae, — very good. 

— is takcu by Gan-kwo and most other 
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Tranquillizer? Heaven moreover is thus toiling and distressing 
my people, so that it is as if they were suffering from disease ; — how 
dare I allow the appointment which the Tranquillizer, my predeces- 
sor, received, to be without its happy fulfilment?”’ 

11 “The king says, ‘Formerly, at the initiation of this expedition, 
I spoke of its difficulties, and revolved them daily. But when a 
deceased father, wishiiuj to build a house, had laid out the plan, if 
his son be unwilling to raise up the hall, how much less will he be 
willing to complete the roof! Or if the father had broken up the 
ground, and his son is unwilling to sow the seed, how much less 


critic. - to aid.' fp. i 

* sincere.' Heaven does not speak ; — where were 1 
the ‘expressions’ of its regard? The ten men i 
of worth, who had conic forward to encourage 
the king, might be considered ns giving utter- j 
ance to the * voice of the people,’ ■= the * voice of 
God/ Choo He was dissatisfied with this in- I 
terpretation of 4 ^. He said that ‘though all ; 


the elder scholars concurred in it, it made the 


passage unintelligible/ He himself, on the 
authority chiefly of Yen Sze-koo, made the 
character synonymous with , ‘not,’ so that 
the meaning is — ‘ Heaven really does not utter 
words, but its mind may be ascertained from 
the mind of the people/ This brings out sub- 
stantially the same meaning as the other view 
of By jt^L. ^ I understand king Woo. 

It is only a variation of the phrase i|nL 
Ts‘ae takes it as»j^t , 4 the tranquillizing 
ministers,’ meaning those who had co-operated 
with king Woo in his great work, and adds that 
this description of them would rover with shame 
those of them who were dissuading king Ching 
from the expedition. See a note from Ch’in Leih 


on this point in the mm a a-a 


-pr^-, — here is another consideration, which de- 
termined the king's resolution. His father's 
object was to give repose and happiness to all 
the people. This revolt was distressing them, 
— a fever, a serious disease in the State. He 
must secure the realization of his father's pur- 


pose by putting the revolt down. 11. TTow 
his sf u/ic ttfjilial duty impelled the bitty to the ex - 

e* 0 )}%. W 

®JgUZ B#' 4 when I first wished to 
undertake this expedition to the east/ So, 
Ts ae and Woo Clring. Then the ^ and ^ 
of the next clause arc to lx* taken in the past 
tense. Woo, indeed, is half disposed to take 
==• simply ns an expletive or exclamation, but 
there is no necessity for having recourse to such 
a construction. Thinking of the difficulties 
which the expedition was pressed with, the king 
might have wished to abandon it ; but to prevent 
his doing so, there inline in the considerations of 
his duty to his father which are set forth in the 
rest of the paragraph. In this way we get a 
consistent meaning from the whole. Gan- 
kwd and Kenng Shing, instead of taking 

H" * s = W B or h‘ * iro yd‘ * f "" 

verbal force, ■« J||p, • to accord w ith.’ The for- 
mer then interprets— ‘In accordance with an* 
cient principles, I must proceed with this 
expedition to the east { j|||[ ^ 

'f ii M llT, * have spoken quite enough 

about the difficulties and hardships of the 
empire, and I daily think of them/ The latter 
says: — 'In accordance with the example of the 
king my predecessor, 1 ought to go and punish 
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will he be willing to reap the grain ! In such a case will the father, 
who had himself been so reverently attentive to his objects, be willing 
to say, “ I have an heir who will not abandon the patrimony ?” — How 
dare I, therefore, but use all my powers to give a happy settlement 
to the great charge entrusted to the Tranquillizing king? 

12 ‘If a father have those among his friends who attack his child, 
will the elders of his people encourage the attack, and not come to 
the rescue ? ’ 


the.' rovoltcnClff # Mj T £ Bll I T, ‘»« - « 7 — ‘The .pirit of king Woo in hear*, 
« . .m . ^ would not be willing to say that he had a 

3? m li flE> of the h ' ,rd * bi P* con “ i son and successor who would not let hU 


nee ted with the expedition I have spoken, and 
I daily think of them.’ The view which I have 
followed aeeius to me much preferable to either 

Of the*. 

— is * a father deceased.’ We must take it 
so here, king Woo being intended, while Ching 
is the son on whom it devolves to carry out and 
finish his father's undertakings. 1 J[g~ 

— ‘has settled the plan,* tie., has laid out the 
foundation, and defined all the dimensions, — the 
length, breadth and height. For Woo 


inheritance fall to the ground.’ The para- 
phrase in the ‘Daily Explanation’ takes the 
phrase In the plural, — .t£ ^ ^ 

‘ the old and reverent elders of the 
family.’ This is the view also of Woo Ch‘ing, 
who haar-Jt ff fit M' ' the “* 
sistants of his father.’ I must understand the 
phrase in the singular. 

33; ‘inniypefKin/ It 
is a strange and unsatisfactory expression ; but 


Ch‘ing says 


•to build up on the founds- »H the critics explain it thus. 


tion.’ The meaning evidently is to proceed with 
the building, according to the plan, 
jjg, 1 to cover here,—*' to construct the roof.’ 
[Immediately after K‘ang-shing read 

JK# 

which thus occurred with him twice 
in the paragraph ] ^ it ^ 

, * turning over the earth and removing 
the grass is called It denotes the first 


Q. 12. The king reproaches the princes and 
* officer* who would lei the revolt take it * course. A 
short paragraph, and all but unintelligible. The 
view which Gan-kwd gives may be seen in the 
I cannot make it out, even with the 
help of Ying'ta. Ta‘ac says that he does not 
understand what is meant by the phrase R 
He takes it, however, after Soo Tung-po 

a *“ A <L EF. or R §• “ in th# 

I translation. * By X# ,’ he says, ‘ is intend* 


steps taken to bring waste land or virgin soil fcd king Woo; by Woo-kftng and his con* 
into cultivation. — federates, the king’s uncles ; by * the people ; 

Are we to take in tile singular, referring and by the princes of tile States, nnd 

tu the mod ^ ill the preceding clsuses, or the officer,.' I would nuly differ from him iu 
in the plural, like the same phrase in p. 7 1 taking not of the people, hut of king t hing 
Gau-kwo and Ti'ae take it iu the singular, himself. 
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V. “ Tlie king sa)’s, 1 Oh ! Take heart, ye princes of the various 
States, and ye managers of my affairs. The enlightening of the 
country was from the wise, even from the ten men who obeyed and 
knew the decree of God, and the sincere assistance given bv Heaven. 
At that time none of you presumed to change the royal appoint- 
ments. And now, when Heaven is sending down calamity on the 
State of Chow, and the authors of these great distresses appear as 
if the inmates of a house were mutually to attack one another, you 
are without any knowledge that the decree of Heaven is not to be 
changed ! 
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Oh. V. Pp. IS — 15. Thk kino contrasts 

TIIE PRESENT CONDUCT OP THE PRINCES AND 
OFFICERS WITH THK PAST, AND TRIES TO STIMU- 
LATE THEM TO CARRY OUT THE WISH OF HEAVEN. [ 
HR THEN STATES HIS OWN DETERMINATION, AND 
CONCLUDES BV VINDICATING IIIS FOLLOWING THK 
ORACLES OF divination. 13. Ta'ae Ch in, 
in interpreting this par., struck out a new path 
for himself, in which I have followed him. 'Hie 
par. mentions * ten men who obeyed and knew 
the mind of God.' Were they the ‘ten men of 
worth, mentioned in par. 5, who came forward 
to support king Ching against the revolt of 
Yin ? All the old interpreters say so, and Woo 
Ch‘ing and Keang Siting, still hold to that i 
view. This Is to be said for it, that in the com- 
pass of a short Book, we can hardly expect two i 
references to ‘ten men,’ of the same purport, 
and yet that they should bedifft. men. I would ; 
willingly accept Gan-kwfl’s view, if it did not 
make all attempts to explain the context not 
only troublesome but to iny mind vain. Ts‘ae 
decided that the ten men here were not the ten 
men of par. 5, but king Woo's ‘virtuous men.' 
his ‘ten ministers capable of govt.,’ celebrated 
in ‘The Great Speech.’ He contends that the 
predicates of the 1 ton men ’ here are too great | 
for the ten men of the people who came forward 
to encourage king Ching. and tries to fortify ] 
his view by referring to the duke of Chow’s 
language in Bk. XVI.. p. 14. where he is speak- 
ing of king WAn's able ministers, as he speak* 
of the ten men here. The editors of Yung- 
cliing's Shoo accept his view, but with some 


misgivings, and think it necessary to preserve 
the other also. ‘put your hearts 

at ease.' ^ f|. 

«* in ^ (Srli. p ‘- IV - «><• «L P- 3 - King 

Woo put an end to the ‘dark ways’ ^j) 
of Show, and displayed the mind of Heaven to 
the empire, 4 by means of the wise men ’ (|j^ 
4^), who were his counsellors and helpers, — 
‘the ten men who walked in ( jjj) 4 and knew 
the commands of God.* 

— as * n P* 10* This clause is colla- 
teral with _|^ *Jj|* and under the regimen 

- Wt ;{* ft *"• 

at that time.’ Among those who followed Woo 
to the conquest of Sliang, there were many of 
the princes and officers who were now shrinking 
from the expedition against Woo-klng. 81 
yr-, — it is difficult to render here 
by • how much more,’ in the usual way; yet its 
force extends to the end of the par., and may he 
indicated by a point of exclamation. The al- 
iusiou in to the 

death of king Woo. By 1ft ;A M A we 
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14 ‘I ever think and say, Heaven in destroying Yin is doing hus- 
bandman's work ; — how dare I but complete the business of my 
fields ! Heaven will thereby show its favour to the former Tran- 
quillizer. 

15 ‘How should I be all for the oracle of divination, and presume 
not to follow your advice? I am following the Tranquillizer, whose 
purpose embraced all the limits of the land. How much more must 
I proceed, when the divinations are all favourable! It is on these 
accounts that I make this expedition in force to the east. There 
is no mistake about the decree of Heaven. The indications of the 
divinations are all to the same effect.’” 


arc to understand the king's uncles, confederate 
with Woo-king. For Ts‘ac 

gives >5: ifl tit and the ‘Daily Ex- 
planation ' >■« $J M Ml U 

taken by Woo Ch'ing of ill, 
and he supposes the meaning of the whole to l>c 
that the rebel-uncles were endeavouring to force 
others of their brothers in their neighbour- 
hoods to join them in the revolt. The meaning 
I have given is preferable, though the =Jj£ 
is difficult to manage. Gan-kwfi says that when 
the king's uncles took arms against him, it was 
truly like the inmates of one house fighting 
with each other. If king Woo had been com- 
missioned to destroy Show for his wickedness, 
much more must it he Heaven’s will that this 
revolt should be suppressed ; and yet the princes 
and officers were telling the king not to proceed 
with the expedi lion. 

Wang Ts‘eaou traces the course of thought 
in the par. on Ts'ae’s view very clearly : — 

g M & m. £ ill- ■ A fm * 

A!f A' fife ‘Hr £tl ifri sfi 

lit# 

h WH-XZM 


\WX1mti It- I? 

lit- 
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f . *• »*• is ‘ a reaper,’ but the phrase 

is here used for a husbandman generally. A 
husbandman’s work is thoroughly to clear his 
I ground of weeds ; — he must not let their roots 
remain. King Woo had spared Show’s son, bat 
it was plain that he must now he made an end 
of. So would king Clung complete the business 
of his fields. And when hehad done so, the fav- 
our of Heaven to king Woo would be more fully 
displayed the empire would be made sure to 
his posterity. 15. 
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The answer to thU is given in the next clause. 
It was not merely a question between the oracles 
and the contrary opinions of many of the princes 
and officers. There was the example of king 
Woo and his ministers ; and there was the duty 
of Ching to accomplish the work which his fa- 
ther had begun. These were potent considera- 
tions to go into the scale. They would determine 
in favour of the expedition, even if the oracles 
were not so decided. As the oracles were so 
entirely in favour of it, however, there could 
be — there ought at least to be — no hesitation in 
going forward. ^ A M 'HI §3 it 

This is Gan-kwo’s explanation of the words, and 

I have not met with any other so satisfactory. 

II is only error is in referring ^ A to king 
Wan, instead of king Woo. 


$f,-comp. A 'nr? ffl ffJ' in th0 ‘ An * 

nounccmcnt of T'ang,’ p. 5. 

[We have thus got to the end of ‘The Great 
Announcement,* the style of which is at least as 
rugged and difficult as that of ‘The Pwau-kttng.’ 
Notwithstanding the uncertainty which attaches 
to the interpretation of particular passages, 
however, I cannot but believe that the transla- 
tion gives, with tolerable correctness, the general 
meaning of the Book. In the year u.c. 7, when 
Mang, the duke of Hun Cjlfe 
acting as regent of the empire, and designed to 
usurp the throne, he published an announcement 
modelled upon that of the duke of Chow. He 
incorporated the text of the Show with his own 
statements in a very remarkable way. Kcang 
Shing and some others undertake to correct the 
text of the Shoo from Mang’s Announcement, 
which ought not, however, to be appealed to lor 
that purpose. It answers very well to show 
the general view which Mang and the scholars 
about him took of our Book. Mang’s Announce- 
ment is preserved in the j|jj* 1|£, ~Ji 
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“Tlie king speaks to the following effect: — “Ho! eklest son 
of the king of Yin, in accordance with the statutes of antiquity, 
that the honouring of the virtuous belongs to their descendants who 
resemble them in worth, do you continue the line of the kings your 
ancestors, cultivating their ceremonies and taking care of their 
various relics. Be a guest also in our royal house, enjoying the 
prosperity of our kingdom, for ever and ever without end. 


Tail Nams or th* Book.— ^ 

‘ The charge to the recount of Wei.' 'f, 
— see on the name of the 1 1th Book of the 
preceding Part. see on the name of the 

8th Book of the same part. 

The prefatory note says: — ‘King Chins having 
made an end of tho appointment in favour of 
the ihm.tr of Yin, and put Woo-kftng to death, 
he appointed K‘e, the viscount of Wei, to take 
the place of the descendants of Yin. Descrip- 
tive of this there was made ‘The charge to the 
viscount of Wei.’ This no donbt states correct- 
ly the time and occasion when the * Charge ’ was 
made. We saw on ‘The viscount of Wei,’ how 
K*e was advised by his friends to withdraw 
from the court of Show and save himself from 
the destruction which was impending over the 
tyrant and his House; we saw also the account 
given by Sac-ma Ta‘een of the guise iu which 


K 4 © presented himself with the sacrificial vessels 
of his family before king Woo. Some points in 
that account may be called in question, but 
there can be no doubt that K 4 © was honourably 
received and treated. When it is said that Woo 
restored him to his former office, 1 understand 
that he confirmed him in his appanage of Wei, 
so that he continued to be ‘ the viscount of Wei,* 
up to the date of this Charge, when he was ap- 
pointed to be the duke of Sung(^jj^-y^V), there 
to continue the sacrifices to T‘ang, his ancestor 
and the founder of the dynasty of .Sliang. 

In the first of the concluding notes to the 
* Completion of the War,’ 1 have quoted a pas- 
sage from the Bk. =j|J 0 f the Lc Ke, in 
which it is said that king Woo, after hisTictory 
over Show, * when he had descended from his 
chariot, sent the representative of the House 
of Yin to Sung.’ From this statement, somo 
have contended that K*e‘s investiture with the 
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dukedom of 8nng was from Woo and not from 
Citing, ami wm before the revolt which ended 
in the death of Woo-kflng and not after it. But 
the editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo have given 
good reasons why the authority of Szc-mn 
Ts‘ecn, and the preface to the Shoo, should he 
preferred in this matter to that of the j|jl. 
If the merits of the men hnd been thu sole 
ground for Woo's Arrangements, he would have 
at once appointed either of the viscounts of Wei 
or Ke to continue the sucrltices to T'ang and 
the other sovereigns of his line, hut there were, 
we can easily conceive, reasons of state, which 
determined him to mnke trial, in the first place, 
of Woo*kanp, as being the son of Show. 

The Book is only found in the text of Gan- 
kwo. 

Contexts. The duke of Chow, as regent of 
the empire, and in the name of king Citing, tells 
the viscount that in accordance with the statutes 
of antiquity, and because of bis own worth, he 
is selected to continue the line of the sove- 
reigns, his ancestors. The virtues of T’ang and 
of the viscount are then celebrated, and he is 
charged to go and lie prosperous, taking care so 
to conduct his administration that the new 
dynasty of Chow might never have occasion 
to be weary of him. The Book is very short, 
consisting only of five paragraphs. 

1*. 1. The if rounds on which the viscount yf 
Wei tens Called to be the rrjweseutative of the kings 
oj his lint, with some of his duties and privileges. 

3Z ytOr 0’ — • u ® ° n *he ' ast 

Book, P . i. £E 7C T -p 

«=^" or -jp*, ‘eldest son.’ ‘The 
king of Yin* is Te-yih (‘jfjj* ^)> the father 
both of K‘e and Show. How K‘e, though older 
than Show, did uot succeed to the throne, has 
been explained on page 274. Some critics, sup- 
posing that is equivalent to 

*=* heir-apparent,* and cannot lx? otherwise ap- 
plied, have contended on that ground against 
the authenticity of this Book, but to my mind 
there is no force in the objection. The ^ 
is simply ‘ the eldest son — lie may be the heir- 
apparent, but not necessarily. That idea does 
not form a part of the significance of the phrase. 

on the * Canon of Yflou,' p. 1 ; r-s -|*j 

M* ,-i.E Z ili' me “ , “ t,, " t ,|,e 

virtuous of the ancient sage sovereigns were 
honoured and sacrificed to:’ It 

zft 

means that he among the descendants of those 
ancient sage kings who resembled them in 
tnlciit* and virtue was appointed to preside over 
the sacrifices to them.’ These are the explana- 
tions of Ts‘ite, similar to those of Gnn-kwft. lie 

ad,u -W A* U % % tit Z 


The text is very concise, and it takes 
many characters to bring forth its meaning ; 
but the explanation is, no doubt, correct. To the 
ancient statutes, which prescribed the honour- 
ing and sacrificing to the founders of former 
dynasties, we have a reference in the Le Ke, Bk. 
$$ Pt. i, p. 12, where it is said, ^ 

‘The emperor pre- 
serves representative descendants of two dyn- 
asties, still honouring the worth of their found- 
ers. This honouring of ancient worth does not 
go beyond two dynasties.* In what the honour- 
ing was displayed, is partly indicated in the 
remainder of the paragraph. 

-f- , — the empire gathered under one rule it 
called — — Here the sovereigns of Sluing 

are conceived of ns all gathered up or collected 
in the person of K*o, who should henceforth, 

| in himself and his descendants in the dukedom 
' of Sung, stand forth as their representative. 

§$J’~ h - v jflU wo ftre t(> un,,cr8ta,,( * 

Jill ;(jg[r ' the canons and ceremonies,' the in- 
stitutions of Shang which had distinguished it 
i from other dynasties ; and by $3 we are to 
understand ^ 4 the literary monuments 

J and other precious relies of the dynasty,’— enr- 
! ringes, flags, dresses, &c. The descendants of 
| K*e held the dukedom of Sung till nearly the 
end of the Chow dynasty, blit by the time of 
J Confucius many of the ceremonies and relics 
which it was their business to preserve were 
i lost. The sago bewailed this, and said, ‘lam 
i aide to descrllie the ceremonies of the Yin dyn- 
asty, but Sung cannot sufficiently attest my 
words. It cannot do go because of the insuf- 
I fieiency of its records ami wise men' (Con. 

Ana., III. ix.). See the introductory note on 
! the * Praise-songs of Bhang,’ in the third Part 
| of the She King. ^ ^ ^ Iff: — 

the representatives of the two previous dynasties 
were distinguished above the other princes of 
the empire by being denominated ‘ guests ’ of the 
emperor of the dynasty then existing, as meet- 
j iug him more on a footing of equality. See 
1 the She-king, Part. 111., the ‘Praise-songs of 

Chow," Bk. III., Song 11., H T 1\l- T 

MmM’ftgMlb 

'ifji- Soo a 1*0 ill the ~jf£ frf|, ■({fit -J- 

On this part TVao gives some 
observations of Leu Tsoo-hecn, which deserve a 
place in any commentary: — 
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2 ‘ Oli ! your ancestor, T'ang the Successful, was reverent and 
sage, vast and deep in his virtue. The favour and help of Great 
Heaven lighted upon him, and he received the great appointment, 
to soothe the people by his gentleness, and to remove their wicked 
oppressions. His achievements affected all his age, and his virtue was 

3 transmitted to his posterity. And you are the one who pursue and 
cultivate his plans; — this praise belongs to you of old. Reverently 
and carefully you discharge your filial duties ; gravely and respect- 
fully you behave to spirits and to men. 1 admire your virtue, 
and pronounce it great, and not to be forgotten. God will always 


li'fc Mj* ‘The minds of the ancient king:* 
were just, generous, and enlarged, not like those 
of the sovereigns of future times, who on the 
extinction of a kingdom w ould extirpate nil the 
mcml»orti of its royal House, fearing that the 
preservation of them might be injurious to their 
own posterity. King Ching not only appoints 
the viscount of Wei duke of Sung, but goes on 
to soothe and cherish him, wishing him forever 
and ever to share in the pro»|>erity of the 
empire. — Admirably w as the just and enlarged 
spirit displayed in this.’ An objection has 
been taken to the genuineness of the Bk. on 
the ground of the phrase ljii |||| it 

being supposed that the empire would not be 
denominated ^ merely ; but the objection is as 
futile as that taken from the use of TCf-’ 
which has been already pointed out. Compare 
the language of the last Bk., p. 4, and of ‘The 
Metal-bound Coffer,’ p. 18. 

I*. 2. The virtue of Tang, the founder of the 
Shaug dynasty, which made him worthy to be 
honoured, = & or ‘reverent,’ i.e., 

gravely and reverently attending to all his 

.laUM. Ji. A # Ui M m- 

— comp, in the ‘T‘ae-keft,’ Pt. i. p. 2, jS-j 

mi&mmktu mRmz 


, — comp, in ‘The Instruction! 

of El > 3 

Zb iju T nf.-H£-^ n$. 

time,’ his own age. , — * Iiia posterity.* 

Chou He observes that properly denotes the 
bottom of the skirt of a garment (^* ^ 

the superfluity of it, and from this is 
applied to express a man’s posterity. 

I*. 3. The worthiness of K't, which made, him 
Jit to be selected to render the hot.our due to T'ang. 

# Wk M.’ ‘ wa J - * ’ ur 

‘plans; ‘to tread in the steps 

of T'ang’s ways.* < j|<£ expresses the earnestness 
with which ho sought to carry the plans into 
practice. ‘ * good reputation.’ 

A- 1 .in Che-k { e joins these two 
clauses together, and supposes that they refer 
to K*e’s taking care of the sacrificial vessels i>f 
his House during the overthrow of the dynasty, 
and his carrying them with him to the army of 
Chow. It seems more natural to me, however. 


to take them as in the translation. 

±tfc 

is ‘to enjoy the savour of offir- 
iugs.’ K*e. being the representative of the 
sovereigns of Sluing, had the privilege of offering 
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enjoy your offerings; the people will be reverently harmonious 
under your stray. I raise you, therefore, to the rank of High Duke, 
to rule this eastern part of our great land. 

‘Be reverent. Go and diffuse abroad your instructions; be carefully 
observant of your robes and various other symbols of your appoint- 
ment; follow and observe the proper statutes! — so as to proven bul- 
wark to the royal House. EnlargeMe /anieo/your meritorious ancestor; 
be a law to your people! — so as for ever to preserve your dignity. 
So also shall you be a help to me the one man ; future ages will enjoy 
the benefit of yam virtue; all the States will take you for a pattern! — 
and thus you will make our dynasty of Chow never weary of you. 
Oh ! go, and be prosperous. Do not disregard my charge. 


the great solstitial sacrifice to God. It is with 
reference to this that it is said God would always, 
or at the appointed season of sacrifice, accept his 
offerings. J#, ‘there- 

fore,’ according to the frequent usage of in 
tiio Shoo. fl- $ $ JJ.-fb-'/g, 
‘to rule.’ Sung, the pres. dep. of Kwei-tih in 
Ho-nan, lay east from Fung aud Ilaou, the capi- 
tals of Wftn and Woo, which were in the pres, 
dep. of Se-gan, Shen-se. 

[In the £ flf, fS. -f- H we hare 
an address to the famous Kwan Chung, evidently 
modelled on the text of this par. and tlielnext: 

- 3 E 0.0 

Pp. 4, 5. Charges, Cautions, and Encourage- \ 
menu addressed to K‘c 4. 

as a High duke, K‘e had the robes and cap, the 


carriage, flag, &c., appropriate to his rank, and 
which were the accompaniments of his investi- 
ture see the Le-ke, Bk. ^|j Pt. ii., p. 
7. lie is charged to be carefully— cautiously 
—observant of them, not transgressing the pro- 
per statutes. He must not indulge the ambitious 
thoughts which had brought ruin on Woo- king. 

screen and defend.’ is more common in 
this sense. 7‘t'ff Gan-kwO 

J X&mmbffrUZR’ 

‘ with laws regulate your people.’ But this 
does not give all the emphasis of the text. The 

* Daily Explanation ’ has better §[J ^ 

«?fc- 

$$• ,ta * ssi «*-' *• ft M f#. 

Gan-kw# and all the critics after him make 

# H fit afr ‘ m * ke rout 

government prosperous and good.’ I do not see 
the necessity for this. 
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[Wang Yon, Chin Tih-sonr, and other scholars 
remark on the fact that nothing is said in this 
Book of the wickedness of Show or of Woo-kfing ; 
— huw it shows the consideration of the duke of 


Chow for the feelings of the viscount of Wei, 
and the estimation in which Ida worth was 
held.] 


[ Here ngain there is space to introduce 
another Chapter from Wang Pih: — 44- ini 

n'lj 
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ft M 
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1 [In the third month, when the moon began to wane, the duke 
of Chow commenced the foundations and proceeded to build the 
new great city at Lo of the eastern States. The people from every 
quarter assembled in great harmony. From the How, Teen, 
Nan, Ts‘ae, and Wei domains, the various officers stimulated this 
harmony of the people, and introduced them to the business there 
was for Chow. The duke of Chow encouraged all to diligence, and 
made a great announcement about the performance of the works . ] 


TnE Name op the Book.— Jjjj£ ‘The 
Announcement to the prince of K*jing.' Of the 
ten Rons of king Win, the ninth was called Fung 
)» generally spoken of as K'ang Shuh ( Jjj|£ 
y$jS£)* According to the analogy of the titles of 
the other brothers, — Kwan Shuh, Tt*ae Shuh, 
&o., wc must conclude that lv*ang was the name 
of Fung’s appanage, somewhere within the 
imperial domain. Ma Yung and Wang Suh 
expressly atfirm this. The only ancient scholar 
who expressed a different opinion was K‘ang- 
sliiiiK, who thought that K‘ang was the honorary 
po.th., m oi» title of Fung < $ ^ $£ §£). 
He this as it may, the Book is the Charge 


addressed to K‘nng, or to’thc prince of K'ang, 

! on his appointment to the principality of Wei 

( UfJ @ fli;)’ 1,10 “V of wllich 

was Chuou-ko, which had been the capital 
of Show. Wei extended westward from the 
pres. suh. dep. of K‘ae ( m ^H). dep. of Ta- 
ming in Chih-le, to the borders of the pres. depp. 
of Wei-hwuy and Ilwae-k'ing, in Iio-nan. 

That the Hook should be called an 4 Announce- 
1 ment,’ aud not a ‘Charge ’ (like the preceding), 

1 has occasioned various doubts about it, — aud 
with reason. The title is no doubt taken from 
the occurrence of the word announcement in 
the last danse of what stands as the first para- 

i> n, r ] > (7Jf A ’/uP ; bul ** TliU •>* 
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seen immediately that there arc strong grounds 
for believing that that paragraph is out of its 
place, and should Ik* removed to the beginning 
of Jtk. XIII., ‘The Announcement concerning 
Lo.’ 

Wang Fib observes that the Ilook might very 
well be named j,j£ UH' " T i£i 

tljl C fro,n occurrence of in 

the 2d par). Its name, however, is 
and that has the sanction of Mencius, who 
makes express reference to it, in Uk. V., Pt. IJ. t 
iv.. 4. We have it even so designated thrice in 
‘The Great Learning:’ — Comm. i., 1 ; ii M 2; ix., 
2. This carries up very nearly to Confucius 
himself. If we affirm. as 1 think we must do, 
the opinion of the scholars of Sung, that the 
1st paragraph docs not belong to this Hook but 
to lik. XUL, we must say what they have not 
done, — wlmt they would not have ventured to 
say, even if they had seen to what their argu- 
ment would lead, — that the great sage here 
made a mistake in compiling and arranging the 
tablets of the Shoo. 

The Hook is found in both the texts. 

The I)atf. of the Axkookcbmb&T; ash its 
At tiiok. The one of these points depends 
very much upon the other. The prefatory note 
says: — ‘King Citing, having smitten his uncles, 
the prince of Kwan and the prince of 'lVae, 
invested his uncle of K'ang with the rule of the 
remnant of Yin. With rtjereuct to thin, there were 
made “The Announcement to K'ang,” “The 
Announcement about Wine,” and “The Good 
Materials.” According to this account, then, 
the appointment of the prince of K‘ang. in con- 
nection with which this Charge was delivered 
to him, was made by king Citing, or rather by 
the duke of Chow, acting in the king’s name. 
And it was not till the time of the Sting dynasty 
that this view was called in question. Sze-nm 
Ts‘een repeatedly affirms it. He says: — ‘Tan. 
the duke of Chow, having received the com- 
mands of king Citing, attacked and slew Woo- 
kAng, and then divided the territory of Yin into 
two parts, appointing the viscount of Wei to 
one of them, over the principality of Sung, and 
the prince of K‘nng to the other, over Wei* 

M«ou K ‘e-ling, foj ; and also 

«* Af&fssat* ufcsfr 

fijt t^c)* More important still is the 
testimony given in the under the 4th 

year of duke Ting /fa* |/t| Aj* b.c. 
505), where it is said that after king Woo had 
overthrown the dynasty of Shattg, king Ching 
settled the empire by means of the regent, the 
duke of Chow, and that the duke appointed his 
brother the prince of K‘ang over seven of the 
clans of the domain of Yin, with his seat of 
government in it* capital 

'fliis view, 1 have said, was current and 


dynasty of Sung. Soo Tnng-po was the first to 
throw out the idea that the first paragraph had 
erroneously found its way into this Hook from 
among the tablets of the ‘Announcement about 
Lo.* About the same time. Woo Ylb 

; lie is also called -^■) and other 
scholars came to the conclusion that the speaker 
in the Hook was king Woo, anti not the duke 
of Chow. Choo He adopted their views, and 
was followed by his disciple Ts‘ae drill, who 
sets forth the grounds of them in the following 
way : — 

First, the prince of K'ang was king Ching’s 
uncle eou M not be called by 

him ‘younger brother,* as is the ease in the 
par. 1. To the reply to this that the duke of 
Chow was really the speaker, And might so 
address Fung, he responds that the duke of 
Chow prefaced nil the Charge with ‘The king 
say*,’ and the words therefore should only be 
those appropriate to the lips of the king. 

Second, if the Charge were given by the duke 
of Chow, how do we account for the fact that 
while there are many references in the Book to 
king Win, there is not one to king Woo? And 
the same question may Ik* asked with reference to 
the two Hooks which follow. The words of par. 

*<~M il T&r hlve indeed been explained 
of king Woo, the duke of Chow so speaking of 
him. Hut if we suppose that Woo was the 
speaker, he might very well so describe him- 
self. On the supposition that the duke of 
Chow was the speaker, the language is con- 
trary to all rule and propriety. 

Third, it has been urged that at the time of 
the overthrow of Shung, Fung was still young, 
and unfit to be entrusted with an important 
govt.; and hence that his appointment took 
place subsequently, under king Ching. Hut 
when king Woo obtained the empire, he was 
about 90 years old. The ten sons of king 
Wfin, so often referred to, were all by the same 
mother ; Woo was the second of them : — could 
there be one among them, when Woo was ninety, 
too young to be entrusted with an important 
administration ? Thi* point is too clear to 
need to be fortified by other considerations 
which Ts'ne has adduced. 

It cannot lie denied that there is much force 
in the two first of these points. We must assent 
also to Ts'ae’s view of the age of the prince of 
K'ang. lie was no douht old enough to have 
received an appointment on the conquest of 
Shang. Hut other reasons might have prevent- 
ed his lieing invested with a principality which 
would take him from the imperiul court. One 
such reason, quite sufficient, is suggested in tho 
passage of the which has been referred 

to. It is there said, that, while the duke of 
Chow was prime minister under the new dynasty, 
the prince of K‘ang was minister of Crime; — 
and this agrees with the prominent place which 
the subject of punishments occupies in our 
Hook; The two other points, however, remain ; 
— the general style of the Announcement, and 
particular expressions in it. For many years, 
when reading the Shoo without thinking of 
such critical matters as are now in hand, ami 


uncontradicted for many centuries. Under the ! without regard to commentators, 1 got the 
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2 I. “The king speaks to this effect: — ‘Head of the princes, 

3 my younger brother, little one, Fung.' It was your greatly dis- 
tinguished father, the king Wan, who was able to illustrate his 

4 virtue and be careful in the use of punishments, lie did not dare 
to show any contempt to the widower and widows. He employed 
the employable, and revered the reverend ; he was terrible to those 
who needed to be awed : — so getting distinction among the people. 
It was thus he laid the first beginnings of the sway o/our small portion 
of the Empire, and the one or two neighbouring countries were 


impression that the speaker in the text must be 
king Woo: — sec the note in ‘The Great Learning/ 
Comm., Ch. i. But I now give in my adhesion to 
the older view. The authority of the ns 

old ns the time of Confucius, and of the .Preface, 
is not to be set aside. The at the 

beginning, and the I 0 throughout the 
paragraphs, assimilate the Book closely to the 
others in which the duke of Chow is undoubted- 
ly the sjieaker. It will be seen in the notes that 
some explanation can l»e given of the most dif- 
ficult expressions ; and it is hardly competent 
for us to try the language of a man like the 
duke of Chow by our ideas of the way in which 
he ought to have spoken. Maou applies here, 
with considerable force, the saying of Mencius, 
that * it is nut every ordinary man who can 


understand the conduct of superior tneu * 

It still remains to make a remark or two on 
The first paragraph. It speaks of the 
founding and completion of the city of L5, 
which was one of the later labours of the duke 


of Chow, and is commonly referred to the 7th i 
year of king Ching. As the scholars of Sung 
wished to make out that the Charge to the prince 
of K‘ang was delivered by king Woo, it was 
necessary they should remove from it this par- 
agraph; — as was done by Soo Tung-po in the 
manner which I have related above. lint while 
dissenting from their view of the early origin 
of the Charge, and not hampered therefore in 
that respect by the par., 1 must still maintain 
the correctness of Shih’s decision regarding it. i 
First, it is appropriate at the commencement 
of the ‘Announcement concerning 1.6;’ while [ 
here it is altogether out of place. What had the 
building of Lo to do with the investiture of , 


Fung with the principality of Wei? In the 
laaly of the Charge, moreover, there is not a 
word having reference to Lo, or the reasons 
which had led the duke of Chow to project tho 
establishment of that new city. Second, tho 
appointment of Fung was to Wei. and must 
have been contemporaneous with the apitoint- 
nient of the viscount of Wei to the government 
of Sung. It must have taken place in the 3d 
or 4th year of king Ching, some years before 
the building of L6. 

Gan-kwd felt these difficulties, and tried to 
meet them by supposing that some other noble 
or nobles lmd been appointed to rule ‘ the rem- 
nant of Yin/ during the years that elapsed 
between the suppression of Woo-kftng’s rebellion 
and the building of LfL ; and thut the result 
having proved unsatisfactory, the prince of 
K'ang was then colled to the task. This supposi- 
tion is without any historical ground of support ; 
and Lin Che-k‘e prefers the view of « scholar 
Wang, ( J fMj[ -J^), who supposed that 
Fung had been appointed to Wei immediately 
after the suppression of the rebellion, but that 
the Charge iu this Book was uot given to him 
till the time when Ld was built. But this 
solution is to the full as unsatisfactory ns that 
of Gan-kwfi. The knot cannot be ioosed, it 
seems to me ; — why should we hesitate to ent 
it, by removing the first par. from this Bk. to 
the 13th? We have seen, indeed, that bat 
for the occurrence of tho word ‘announcement* 
in this par., the Book would hardly have been 
called by its present name; mid yet that name 
was current in tho time of Confucius. Tho 
sage himself perhaps misplaced the paragraph, 
or more probably left it, as he found it, in the 
wrong place. A Chinese critic would not allow 
this; — a foreign student may say it, when the 
weight of evidence seems to require him lo do 
so. 
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Costewts Tlic koy-nnto of the whole Book the dnke of Chow ; hot we cannot (oppose that 
l.intheeI.u«BH^*ftia,- 1 th.illu.t»- i he wa. under 70 .'hen he was appointed to 


use of punish- ( Wei. 3. 


, — these words 


merits/ in the 3d paragraph. It has been divided i f orm the text of tl»e wliole Charge. Ts*ae, in 
into fire chapter* The first _ three parr, (not : nluttrltioIl of thenlt quo tc. from the Y4, 
including par. 1} celebrate the exhibition 01 ...... , ' . 


including par. 1) celebrate the exhibition ol 
those two things, which was given by king Wan, 
whereby he laid the foundations of the iuijiorinl 
away of his House, and afforded an example for 
all his descendants, l'arr. 5—7 inculcate on 
Fung how he should illustrate hi* virtue, as the 
basis of his good govt, of the people intrusted 
to him. Parr. 8 — ill, inculcate on him how lie 
should lie careful in the use of punishments, 
and set forth the happy effects that would ensue 
from his being so. Parr. 20—22 insist on the 
influence of virtue, ns being superior in govt, 
to that of punishments, mid how punishments 
should all lie regulated by the ruler's virtue. 
The last chapter, parr. 23, 24, winds the subject 
up with a reference to the uncertainty of the 
appointments of Heaven, and their de|iendaiicc 


zm&mifi’Wzzztf 

With we may compare the 

0H 'ffr Canon of Yaou, p. 2. The whole 
tenor of this Book, however, makes it more 
natural to understand the fi here of king 
Wfln’s own virtue as seen in Ins administration 
of government. 4. — see * The 

Great Announcement/ p. 7; etal. 


for permanence on the discharge of the duties ! fist fi# '&T the )£l $5 4 Coun- 

they require from those, on whom they have *** ^ »-+*• tu . . . . 

1 sell of Yu/ p. 3. 


* to employ.* 

See on the - Announcement concerning ^ . * reverence.' jflf Jj|f, jjjfc 

Pp. 2-4. Tub m an op Cuow, gj rf „ ffl It tiff '.y.’ )fj, &£ It 
s-o Fino am me yovvger brother, MX MX /u fj\ IH fU ^ 


lighted. 

P. I. 

La/ 

Ch. T. 

A nnilKsMNO JM NO AW* Ilia l«« | -ti't * ” •— 4^” _* £.* tit' 

SETS FORTH TO 1I1M THE ADMIRABLE QUALITIES JjJy g fjjgr, JJI Jy f g Jjfc- 

OF THEIR father Wan. 2. 3E j 8 a consequence flowing from the virtues 

— g e o on the 1st par. of the 7th Book. I lie j.l >t.fc At* -4-K 1 

‘king’ is king Cliing. ik-f< 


t t j lc just described,- 


Afcfi % 

* , , . . ™f'. , ! all that follows, down to [| t 4&, sets forth 

eldest,’ -the first. It w here - chief, and ^ rf 

{%- 1U ™> ut tl,e r rinM ‘-' acknowledged by the people. 

Acc. to the U Ke, Bk. J #], Pt. U„ p. 2, -j| (ft ft % & jfc 

every ;J-|-| or province of the empire, embracing ^ g |gT -jg ^ £ ;g, - [g, is 

2 10 ^ or States, was under the authority of a the namc of n „ na |i house.’ Here it is employed 
chief or Yfl. We may conclude therefore that ' to denote the original sent of the House of 
- 1 - ' ested with that dignity. ! Cliow, as but a small territory in the great 


Fung had been invc 
Fuh-sliang has said, indeed, that the son ot the 


— __ „ empiro. *) ^ ^1 ^gjf,—tfiooldin- 

emperor when 13 years old, was styled j-J£ terpreters put a stop at l|^f, and read ^ 
( ^ -jp- "Z^ "f"i "f* along with the clause that follows. I have 
and K/ang-shing supposes that it is king Cliing ; followed Ts*«e in joining with Wj. Ho 

who is thus addressed in the text, lliisis otic _ . . .# , 

of the extravagances which we arc surprised to ; says |ly *£, /V’ iH -O 
find men like Keang Shlng »nd Wang Ming- ^ |-| > -jp, • t] ,e people of all tho 
siting adopting and defending at the prtajcnt Irf >trl ^/v 

ll^i -tf ^ dft. King west relied on him as a father, and looked up 

y_: kin* ! to him as to Heaven.’ 1 think the rhythm of 

the elnuaes is thus preserved better, and there 
is no more difficulty in interpreting ^ than 
there is if wc join it to jj|j. It is used for ‘a 
covering for the head;’ and generally as = ‘ to 
cover/ Win's influence was like the gracious 
overshadowing of the firmament. 

|- i&V — wc must understand the virtue or 


Cliing could not tlni9 address him. Wo must 
believe that, while the duke of Chow spoke as 
the representative of the young emperor, his 
nephew, he addressed F Uiig from the stand-point 

of his own relation to him. * Ir bb 
is often used in tlic Shoo by emperors, 
whether old or young, in mock humility, os a 
depreciatory designation of themselves. In tlic 
Great Announcement,’ p. 7, we found it inter- 
preted of tlic princes of States. Here it is spoken 
to Fung mid not by him ; anil wo must take it 
ns the language of kindly, brotherly feeling. 
Fung was younger thuu cither king Woo, or 


the fame of Win ns tlic subject of the verb 
fj|j, ifc—‘ Hod approved.’ Tho 

siinplo [ jj ' takes the place of | jV i and 
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brought under his improving influence, until throughout our 
western regions all placed in him their reliance. The fame of him 
ascended up to the High God, and God approved. Heaven gave a 
great charge to king Wan, to exterminate the great dynasty of Yin, 
and receive its great appointment, so that the various States belong- 
ing to it and their peoples were brought to an orderly condition. 
Then your unworthy elder brother exerted himself; — and so it is 
that you, Fung, the little one, are here in this eastern region.’” 

5 II. “The king says, ‘Oh! Fung, bear these things in mind. 
Now your inanayement of the people will depeud on your reverently 


both those names are immediately exchanged 
for the vague designation of ‘Heaven.’ 

SJl' to ext < ;rm * nRt0 *’ '7JC = ^C’ 

fj^p It is an exaggeration to speak of 

Win’s influence as having thus extended over 


all the empire; but we cannot find much fault 


with it in the circumstances. 




1 , — those who understand the speaker to be 


king Woo find no difficulty in his thus speaking 
of himself as ‘your brother 

of slender virtue.’ See the use of IA as a 
designation of themselves by the princes of 
States in Mencius, I., Pt. I., iii., 1 ; et al. The 
language has been a stumblinghlock, however, 
to those who maintain that it is employed of 
king Woo and not by him. Gau-kwO made 

% it ln= % ^ Z %, ‘OW brother 

whose match is rarely to l>e found.’ Hut this 
is a very unlikely expansion of the phrase, and 
devised to get over the difficulty so strongly 
felt by a Chinese. I do not sec any serious 
obstacle to our understanding it as in the 
translation. Why might not the duke of Chow, 
once at least in his life, speak thus of one bro- 
ther to nnothcr? He had taken himself ‘a great 
part* in all the exploits of Woo; to speak of 
him was much the same as to speak of himself. 
Wc like him all the better for eschewing the 


I flattering tongue. k±-# 

I Wd« 

not only cost from Ching’s capital, but it was 
the eastern part of the territory of which Woo- 
kftng had been permitted to retain the sway. 

Ch. II. Pp. 5 — 7. How T11B PRIXCK OP 
K*AXO SHOULD CULTIVATE his VIRTUE, AND 
MANIFEST IT IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIS 
GOVERNMENT. 5. FuntJ should J ol/ow th « 

example of king Win ; gather up lessons from the 
former kings and wise men of i’in; and from the 
sage monarch* of remote antiquity. ^ ^ 

W UI be seen, from the translation, 
that I understand a yg before by which 

is governed. This is after the example of pan- 
kwfl, Lin Che-k‘e, UVae, and others. Then, 

‘to transmit;’ f]j|, ‘ to put on,’ « 

‘ to carry into practice,’ — as in ‘The Charge to 

YuV rt. ii„ p. 12, gjg T] i§ 'If JJf n. 

‘Daily Explanation’ has : — ik 'fe R. 

JR 0r 

wzm wMMifiMnZ’ 

*• Iveang Shing takes in the nomi- 
native, and supposes that is a Tcrb«=*J|lJ^ f 


vol. m. 


4i# 
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following your father Wan ; — do you carry out his virtuous words 
which you have heard, and clothe yourself with them. Moreover , 
where you go, seek out extensively among the traces of the former 
wise kings of Yin what you may use ill protecting and regulating 
their people. Again, you must more remotely study the old 
accomplished men of Shang, that you may establish your heart, 
and know how to instruct the people. Further still, you must seek 
out besides what is to be learned of the wise kings of antiquity, and 
employ it in the tranquillizing and protecting of the people. Finally, 
enlarge your thoughts to the comprehension of all Heavenly principles, 
and virtue will be richly displayed in your person, so that you will 
not render nugatory the king’s charge.’” 


‘to Ttpard.’ ‘to look nt — compare its use in ! 
the ‘Canon of Shun,' p. 5. He also takes 
as => J& tlic name of the dynast}'. In this 
way he makes the whole Ufp Http 

VtZVjk® 

view is certainly no improve- i 
went on the other. ^ rf? 

— * ‘ when you go to your State ; ’ | 
yj^«=j | l j*| jJ^, ‘seek out extensively.’ 

W'-£i A . c0 »'i’ 

in the ‘Viscount of Wei,’ p. 5, p»)|j Jt 

H' 1$ ftl A- The cour,c of 

thought in the paragraph, however, leads us to ■ 
think of the old accomplished men of a former 
time, such as E Yin ami Foo Yud, by whom the 
licit monarch* of the Shang dynasty hail been j 
directed. is used as a verb, «= *to 

think of,’ 4 to study.’ 

setlle your heart,’ — to bring it to ils proper 1 
resting place. tam-toffrKim 



JJilsfc.MftR’ —Fung is here sent to the 
earliest sages and monarchs of the empire, — 
Yaoti, Shun, and Yu. 

‘you must elsewhere enquire, that you may 
leant from and follow.’ &~tr & 

-“p ~ 2 + ** ,,ot ea8 Y *° “y ▼hat 

is the meaning of ']L -p A- Lin Che ' k ' e 
says : — ‘To the other injunctions is still subjoin- 
ed tliis Now ^* means to widen 

and enlarge. The critic Se£ says, “ Every man 
has his heavenly nature, which is in him as a 
fire that has just been kindled, or a spring which 
is just issuing forth. What is required is the 
w idening and enlarging of it.” This explanation 
is correct. Step by step the prince of K‘ang is 
carried on to take his rule and pattern from 
Heaven, after which there is nothing to be 
added.* I suppose this is the correct view. 
4 Heaven ’ is used as the comprehensive designa- 
tion of all true right principles. The transla- 
tion has taken its form from the words of Woo 

6 irtM 
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6 “The king says, ‘ Oh ! Fung, the little one, it is as if some disease 
were in your person ; be respectfully careful. Heaven in its awful- 
ness yet helps the sincere. The feelings of the people can for the 
most part be discerned, but it is difficult to calculate on the attach- 
ment of the lower classes. Where you go, employ ail your heart. Do 
not seek repose, nor be fond of idleness and pleasure ; — so may 
you regulate the people. I have heard the saying — “ Dissatis- 
faction is caused not so much by great things or by small things, as 
*>y a ruler's observance of principle or the reverse, and by his energy 
of conduct or the reverse.” 

7 ‘ Yes, it is yours, 0 little one, — it is your business to enlarge the 
royal influence , and harmoniously to protect this people of Yin. 


* chat awe and cautious diligence Fung thcmld go 
about the dudes of hi * government. 

‘pain.’ ‘•icknow-’ ftp] J 1 } 

i®i |e tk^’ ■• i ? knc “ * Bd p“ in 

are in your person.’ The meaning is that 
Fung’s appointment was not one of ease, but 
one of labour, in which he should feel the suf- 
ferings of the people as if they were wounds in 
his own person. ^ is eqniva- 

^ @ W It | 

M M S'] ff Z‘ ‘ Tl ’ a *ppointmenl» of 
Heaven are not unchanging ; and though they 
are to be thought of with awe, yet it helps the 

•meere.' R fw A Pf ® R 
M' %i''b R Z Aa*' l(i ^ it 

as in the translation. The uncertainty of 
the will of Heaven, and the changing of the 
minds of the people, — these are two considera- 
tions, which should stimulate Fung to caution 
and diligence that he might hold fast what he 
had received. Some would connect Rif 


PT JiL w ^ at 80 

meaning is — * Heaven in Us awfulness yet helps 
the sincere, and this is greatly seen in the feelings 
of the people.’ But this construction of the text 
is not so good as the other. jfi[£ 
j~j Tjjjjr, ‘ do not give yourself to repose.’ 

|^j, — I liave followed In the transla- 

tion here the interpretation which is given by 
Ts‘ae and in the ‘Daily Explanation.’ I am 
not sure, however, but it would have been better 
to adopt the view of Gan-kwd which is to this 
□fleet : — ‘The dissatisfaction of the people may- 
be occasioned by things which are great in 
themselves, and by things which are small. It 
shows itself uncxj>ectedly, and it is this which 
makes the people so difficult to be calculated 
on. A ruler, therefore, ought always to be 
bringing his conduct, which may have been 
defective, into conformity with what is right, 
and to be acting energetically wherever he may 
have been remiss.’ 7. The a feat duties of 
Fung, and how the happy r unlit of hit virtue would 
appear. 

, * your business.’ 

B/ t y,— ‘enlarge the king.’ It would seem 
that the meaning must be as in the translation. 
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Thus also shall you assist the king, consolidating the appointment 
of Heaven, and renovating this people.”’ 

8 III. “ The king says, ‘Oh! Fung, deal reverently and understand- 
ingly in your infliction of punishments. When men commit sinull 
crimes, which are not mischances, but purposed, themselves doing 
what is contrary to the laws, intentionally, though their crimes be 
but small, you may not but put them to death. But in the case 
of great crimes, which are not purposed, but from mischance and 
misfortune, accidental, if the offenders confess unreservedly their 
guilt, you may not put them to death.’ ” 


Jfjji is explained by * harmony/ and 1 
here used adverbially. This definition does not 
occur in the dictionary, but it may be deduced 
from that of /Jty] Jfgl, * things answering, 
responding, to one another.’ The people of Yin 
■were not in harmonious accord with thedynnsty of 
Chow. It would be the business of Fung to bring 
them to be so. The view of Gan-kwfl is different. 

He MJ-. -ffr tf£ 0 -f-. V] till ill* t T 

^ «= Jjf, ‘ to settle/ 1 to consolidate/ 
fp see on ‘'Hie Great Learn- 

ing/ Comm, ii., 2. The and must be 
taken, however, both as verbs, blending their 
meaning together. Perhaps a good version 
would be — ‘ and make a renovated people.’ 

Ch. III., Pp. 8 — 19. How Funo should be 

CAKEFUL IN TIIE USE OK PUNISHMENTS. 

8. Alodifyiny circumstances in fudging oj small 

and great offences. 

ypv Hie ‘ Canon of Shun/ 

p 'o. ^ 

Ap ]tk. 1 purposely thus.' The meaning 
ofthc phrase ia determined by its correlation 


with ^ fS Pf’ 'accidentally,' below. 

7 “ZT ~7T’ — comp, iu the 
’ Canon of Shun,’ f| & & 

® m m-w $ m it> ^ ^ 

if if |!f, !§■ ‘ wlH ' n thc T l,avo 

Ihemsclvea confessed, presenting fully all the 
circumstances, not during to conceal anything.’ 
This must be the menning, though Gan-kw5 
supposes Fung himself, or the judge, to bo the 
subject of the clause, explaining it by— 

W ‘ 

you have employed every resource in hearing 
the case, so as thoroughly to investigate the 
offence.’ 

[Soo Shih contended that the yja =Jj| and 
here were not to be taken absolutely 
in the sense of small and great offences, but 
relatively to each other, as less and greater. 
The less offence is a capital crime as well as 
the greater one ; but the final decision of the 
judge might find a way of pardon for what 
seemed at first unpardonable, and would let 
the sentence of the law take its course, where 
, there might seem at first to be room for for- 
I givencss. I do not see In the text any ground 
for this criticism. A small offence, purposed 
I aud penevered in, becomes a capital crime 
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9 “ The king says, ‘ Oh ! Fung, there must be tlie right regulation 

in t/(w matter. When yon show a great discrimination, subduing 
men's hearts, the people will admonish one another, and strive to be 
obedient. Deal with evil, as if it were a sickness in your person, and 
the people will entirely put away their faults. Deal with them, as 
if you were guarding your infants, and the people will be tranquil 
10 and orderly. It is not you, Fung, who inflict a severe punishment 
or .death upon a man ; you may not of yourself so punish a man or 


the transgressor is not fit to live. A great 
offence, not purposetl, repented of, anti confes- 
sed may be pardoned. This is what the para- 
graph inculcates.] 


9. The influence of the careful use of punish- 
ments in transforming the people and making them 

‘in the use of punishments there is an order.’ 
Keang Shing explains by and connects 
with the preceding. — * If you conform to this me- 
thod of judging in the case of small and great 
crimes,’ Ac. But the interposition of 3 lE 3> 
P 1— 1 1^, ^J*, forbids any such constructive con- 
nection between the paragraphs. ( = 

tj * m &-W % m g 

*§ 8 1 ‘ refers to the intelligent use of pun- 
aliments'; $j| itt fj*, ‘ $£ refers 


to the subjecting the people thereby.’ K 

‘the people will warn one an- 
other, and exert themselves to be harmonious 
and obedient.’ ^,—this clause is 

evidently to be referred to the person of Fung, 
liko the yjtlf below. Let him 

deal with the crimes of the people, ns he would 
with sickness in his own person, not suffering 
it, but treating it with tender hand, and the 
people would be both awed and won to put 
away their faults. The meaning of 

ft A appears clearly from the use which 
Mencius makes of it, III., Pt. I., v., 8. He 
says — ‘ If un infant crawling about, is about to 


I fall into a well, it is no crime in the infant.' 
1 No man would lie roused to anger by the sight 
of such an infant, and every one would do his 
I utmost to rescue it. Let Fung thus look upon 
the people, to save them from crime as he would 
J save an infaut from falling into a well, and 
i they would be tranquil and oidcrly. 

[Keang Shing joins with the 

previous clause, taking in the sense of jj|f, 
‘quickly.’ — ‘The people will exert themselves 
to be harmonious and obedient with the greatest 
rapidity.’ The structure of the paragraph is 
opposed to such a construction, as I have pointed 
out above. Shing, however, could plead the 
authority of Seun K‘ing, who says iu his ^ 

Jr* 9Ufc.fi 
On ft feltk 2 

j But neither tliis text nor interpretation 

[ of Seuu is correct. The same may be said of 
the way in which he quotes and applies the dif- 
ficult clause — jj/ t -J- ^ of p. 5, which ap- 

pear* in the tamo liS H as ^ fS 

10. Punishments i cere, to be employed according 
i to the laws. Fung ought not to allow any feeling 
of his own in the use of them. 1 have translated 
JjF|J by 1 to inflict a severe punishment ;’ because 

| ffl A A arc oppo,cd ,o U'J A 

^ , the severer punishments to the lighter. 
What particular punishment or punishments 
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put liim to death.’ Moreover, he says, ‘It is not you, Fung, 
•who cut off a man’s nose or ears; you may not of yourself cut off a 
man’s nose or ears.’ ” 

11 “The king says, ‘In things beyond your immediate jurisdiction, 
have laws set forth which the officers may observe; and those should 
be the penal laws of Yin, which were right-ordered."’ 

12 “ He also says, ‘ In examining the evidence in criminal cases, 
reflect upon it for five or six days, yea for ten days, or three months. 
You may then boldly carry your decision into effect in such 
cases.’ ” 


are intended by it, it is not easy to see. * Cutting 
off the nose’ was one of the regular five punish- 
ment*, but not ‘ cutting off the ears.’ though 
mention is made of this in Bk. XXVII., p. 2. 
The XB should probably be before the 


^ which 
the translation. 


precedes it in the text,-— as in 


11. Jn things not falling immediately under his 


own jurisdiction, he should let the old laws of Yin 
take their course. The meaning of this par. is 


very uncertain. Ts‘ae says that he does not 
understand what is meant by I||., 'outside 
affairs.’ The common view is that it means 
^ si £ 'the affairs of the officers,’ 
matters which it was not necessary the prince 
himself should take the management of. Then 
J|^, anciently ‘a small post in front of a gate * 
(P^ marking a limit, is used for laws. 

6®*“* <t0 foUow a9 the law.’ T,| e 

‘Daily Paraphrase’ says: — flff ^ 

— m 

m m m f h ] M ft n % & 

mam 


Uan-kwo adopted a different exegesis, under- 
standing by 

l|X- But his interpretation is quite unsatis- 
factory see the Ta‘ac quotes 

the view of one of the critics Leu 
that by ^ are to be understood the affairs 
°f Wei (fj‘ g| If) in opposition to the 
Affairs which would come under Fung’s notice 
as the minister of Crime at the imperial court. 
But the whole tenor of the Book sufficiently 
proves that the charges in it wore delivered 
with exclusive reference to the govt, of Wei. 
Keang Shing gives still a difft. view in the 
foil, words: 

P. 12. How Fung should exercise a cautious 
deliberation before deciding on criminal cases. 

tg 0- T *“ Mnc * thi * •*— ^ 

1 the summary of tho pleas in criminal 
cases.’ Medhurst renders it by 1 important 
criminal cases ; ’ and Gaubil by 4 S’il s’agit do 
fautes considerables.’ They both err by taking 
in the 3d tone, = ‘ important,’ The diet, 
gives one meaning of |^J, with reference to the 
text, as ‘the evidence in a criminal 

case ; ’ and, with the same reference it defines 
‘to examine.’ These meanings 
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13 “The king says, ‘In setting forth the business of the laws 
the punishments will be determined by the regular laws of Yin. 
But you must see that those punishments, as well as the penalty of 
death, be righteous. And you must not let them be warped to 
agree with your own inclinations, 0 Fung. Then shall you be 
entirely accordant with right, and may say, “These are properly 
ordered;” yet you must say at the same time, “Perhaps they are 

14 not yet entirely accordant with right” Yes, you are the little 
one ; — who has a heart like you, 0 Fung? My heart and my virtue 
also are known to you. 


of the terms are applicable to the phrase when 
it occurs again in Bk. XV., and I have followed 
them here. Fung is told that in deciding on 
evidence, he should do so cautiously, and not 
hastily. It is supposed to be in a case where 
guilt would involve death, and when the accused 
was once executed, there could be no remedying 
» wrong decision. J$ ^ jfi 

1 &Z ii]— t-H 

M; ‘ 4° decide.’ 

1*. 13. Summary of (he Jive preceding para - 
H'oph,. fk |§R n# ( - %. i|f,-the 

difficulty here is with the 'IVac connects 

it with by means of an M, = *In setting 
forth these laws and other matters' |£lj[ 

I i fkf l|l - Ying-ta and Kcang Siting 
hotli give it a verbal force. The latter explains : 

pier than either of those methods is the construc- 


tion of Woo Ching, who makes l|j. the object 
of the verb [^, and pots J^. under Us regimen ; 

Wiffi 

what is regular; — in this case, * the ordinary 
laws' of the former dyuasty. Still Fung 
was not blindly to adopt all the laws of Yin. 
lie must be satisfied that they were righteous, 
appropriate to the crime, and suited to the 


-fkmmm-zm 

J 7 X $T , — fjjfc* M * n ^e par. 


altered times: 


J-E kn fl? \>x 

dKik &■-}%-}& 

The Whole -ft] % Pf VX Wt (k 
lll ‘‘ '* plainly the meaning ; but 
the usage of ^ is peculiar. Ts'ac says that it 
is the of -fJV, ‘a mansion,’ ‘a dwelling/ 

Tj rk' ^ » ieaui| >e 

‘ accordant with right.' |j£ 

3^ ^5(, having reference to the of par. 

9- The gist of the whole is, tiiat Fung should 
never allow a feeling of elation, as if all his affairs 
were arranged as well as they possibly could be. 

[Keang Siting, following a quotation by Seun 
K ing, in hi. ft |fj, of a portion of this 
paragraph, reduces the whole to — IJT B%c 

^ jlj^ !§!■• on *3 r prejudice can, in my 
opinion, make any of iSeun’s quotations earry 
it over the authority of the textus receptus. Shiug 
interprets the last clause — ‘But say, “There 
are still instances of disobedience among the 
people.” * This is far-fetched. 


1‘. 14, The confidence aud affection subsisting 
between F uny and the duke oj Chow. See on par. 
2. Why these expressions of attachment should 
be interjected here, it is uot easy to understand. 
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15 ‘All people who of themselves commit, crimes, robbing, stealing, 
practising villainy and treason, and who kill men or violently assault 
them to take their property, being violent and fearless of death : — 
those are abhorred by all.” 

16 “ The king says, ‘ Fung, such chief criminals are greatly abhorred, 
and how much more detestable are the unfilial and unbrotherly ! — 
as the son who does not reverently discharge his duty to his father, 
but greatly wounds his father’s heart; and the father who can no 
longer love his son, but hates him ; and the younger brother who 
does not think of the manifest will of Heaven, and refuses to respect 
his elder brother, so that the elder brother does not think of the 


l*p. 15 — 17. Cases in which severe punishment 
way be inflicted without hesitation. 16. Rob- 
bers, murderers , $r. ^ ^ j*, — 4 of them- 

selves/ ie without being tempted or involv- 
ed by others, ‘offending.’ ^ ^ 

— comp, the Canon of Shun, p. 26; et aL 
, — from this the par. 
is quoted by Mencius, V. Pt. II., iv. 4, which 

aee. UVae illustrates the meaning of here 

by a reference to Dffi sfi <!j>> «> ‘he 
* Pwnn-kflng.’ Pt. ii., 16 ; but it is not apt The 
character must have in the text the meaning 

of, • to throw down,’ = ‘ to assault violently.’ 

■*» ** ** 

detest.’ Justice executed on such parties would 
meet with general sympathy and approbation. 

16. The case of the utiji/ial and Hubrother- 
ly. liR jl-%, — this takes up the 

ense of the parties in the Inst par. The next 
elanse must lie completed ns in th e tra nslation. 
UVae gives for it : — 

is the crime of the son, and is that of 

the elder brother. But as the par. goes on to 
speak of the father's failure iu duty as well as 


the son’s, and of the younger brother’s as well as 
his senior’s, we must understand by 
all ofTences between father and son, and by 
^ all between elder brother and younger. 

is evidently used of 

the father when alive. 

— this must be, I think, a fresh ense, and is not 
to be connected with the preceding, as if the 
—p* were equivalent to 4 so that,’ which 

is the paraphrase of the 4 Daily Explanation.’ 
We cannot connect which immediate* 

ly follows, with any clause which precedes. 

A £ and A# «= 4 in the case 
of the father — the younger brother— who,’ 
&c. = 'gf , ‘ to love ; ' - ig?, ■ to 

hate.' -f UK is ‘the manifest will of 

Heaven;* requiring that the younger should 
serve the elder. 

Gan-kw5 takes ^jej in the sense of ‘child/ 
‘junior,’ and explains the clause — ^j> 

* does not think of the pity 
he should cherish for his younger brother.* 
Liu Clic-k 4 ^ foil, by Ts‘ac, took jjyjj « 
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toil of their parents in bringing them up, and is very unbrotherly 
to his junior. If we who are charged with government do not 
treat parties who proceed to such wickedness as offenders, the laws 
of our nature given by Heaven to our people will be thrown into 
great disorder or destroyed. You must deal speedily with such 
parties according to the penal laws of king W&n, punishing them 
severely and not pardoning. 

17 ‘These, who are disobedient to natural principles , are to be thus 
severely subjected to the laws ; — how much more the officers 
employed in your State as the instructors of the youth, the heads 


f- Tv ^ & iR 'It 
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and interpreted as in tlie translation. 

31 #L- au thi * mMt ** 

taken together as one sentence, and interpreted 
as in the translation. The paraphrase of the 
‘Daily Explanation* is: — ^ 

in\z Azm&m 

Wl J?? SL Cbe*k*e takes 

quite a difft. view of the scope of the passage, 
ff} is road by him teaou , ‘ to pity/ and not ttih, 
«=*to come to.* Ilia interpretation is: — ‘The 
criminals I have mentioned above are detested ’ 
by nil, and to be put to death. But tliese parties 
are to be pitied. Their od'euces must be owing • 
to the failures in duty of us who are charged | 
with govt./ &c. Lin argues ingeniously, but 
not satisfactorily, in support of his view. We | 
feel that he ouyht to he right. Bobbers mid j 
murderers must be summarily dealt with for i 
the preservation of society ; but unkind fathers 
and umlutiful children, mid divided brothers, ' 
cannot be taken cognizance of in the same way 1 
by the luw. The duke of Chow, how ever, makes 
them — and here he is correct— in advance of 
the others in point of guilt, and goes on to sny j 
that they are to be punished accordingly, without J 


interposing anything about pitying and teaching 

them in the first place. B 

—Woo Ching brings out the force of the 

B vvr y we " HjJ bu Z fT «£• 
tk T? B }£ dr zz zi ' ' vh,t thcn 

to be done ? You must sny, “ I will quickly 
punish them.”’ What the law of king Wftn 
regarding such cases wns, we do not know. 
There is a difficulty in applying here what is 

•aid about "Jf. if: Z jhj- » ud Jf'ifjZ 
m iu the Chow Le, Bk. IX., 

P. 17. The case of unworthy and /act tout 
officers. j ^ this corresponds 

to the first clause of the last par., and must be 
construed see #rdmgly. is descriptive 

of the of the 

punishment which such received. The difficulty 
is with the interpretation of The 

m defines it by ‘propriety,’ which is 

taken to*= a constant law.’ Gan-kwd, 

adopting this account of the term, makes 


m am nil descriptive of the unfilial and 
unbrotherly, as those w ho do not comply with 
the invariable laws of human duty. This is 
contrary to the analogy of the lust clause, which 
I huve pointed out, and it must be rejected* 


yol. ill. 
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of the various official departments, and the petty officers, charged 
with their several commissions; when they propagate and Bpread 
abroad other lessons, seeking the praise of the people, not thinking 
of the sovereign nor using the rules for their duties, but distressing 
him ! These lead on to wickedness and are an abomination to me. 
Shall they be let alone? Do you quickly, according to what is 
recognized as right, put them to death. 

1 And you are here prince and president ; — if you cannot manage 
your own household, with your petty officers, the instructors, and 


Ts'ae make. the wont f ^ Maws,' and with 

verbal force, — ‘ to subject to the 

laws.’ I have followed this view. Woo Cli'ing 
gets substantially to the same conclusion by 
taking it as «= ‘ to smite,' after the analogy 

of the ‘ Yih and Tseih,* p. 9. 

am 

Modhurst translates the clause by — ‘the outride 
princes, whose business it is to instruct tlie peo- 
ple.' (iaubil has — ‘Ceux qol, par etat, doivent 
enseigner lc9 mitres;’ — more correctly than 
Medlmrst, but he takes no account of the 
In the Chow Le, Bk. XXXI., p. 16, we 
have an account of the -jp, as the various 
officers charged with the training of the youth 
of the kingdom, sons of nobles, high officers, 
and others of the best promise. It is said — 

, which Biot translates— ‘ L' attach^ au x 
tils de dignitair&s eat cliArgrf de conduire les 
supples ills des fils de 1’ F.tat. II s*occupe de 
leu r rfeglemcnt special ; il dirige leurs etudes; il 
distingue leurs rang*. et determine leurs posi- 
tions dans les ceremonies .’ This was the 

function of those officers in the imperial domain, 
at the court : — there were similar officers in the 
various states, who ns distinguished from these 

W.IW the gg Ijjfc Q£ A ” 

fctzfr -M'burn n 

— in the 81st Bk. of the Chow Lc, referred to 
above, we have an account of tlie office of the 
{JT. or 'Minor ministers' (petits sorvi- 


tenrs; — Biot), parr. 58 — 55. They were charged 
with the minor orders of the emperor and, in 
the States, of the princes, conveying them to 
the parties to whom they were addressed, and 
as symbols of their authority they carried the 
tallies, or credentials appropriate to the 


mission with which they were charged. Tj 

as 

0$c-ft>75r3l 

IgH, — 'these are leaders of wickedness,’ 
they set an example of wickedness and led 
! others on to it as well. ^ — 

I • according to this righteousness,' what is 
! recognized and has been enacted as right to be 
done in such cases. Gan-kwft takes a diflft. 


view of the par. from 7jr 
hidering it as addressed to Fung himself. Such 
a construction is most unnatural, and breaks 
entirely the fain of thought. 

Fp. *18, 19. Advice to Fung to be himself an 
example of what he required in others , and by 
gentleness make the people rich and happy , and 
fulfil the hopes which were entertained of him. 
j Such is the view of these parr, taken by Ts'ae 
nnd Woo Ch'ing. Keang Siting supposes that 
par. 18 speaks of the princes of the various 
States to which Fung stood in the relation of 


president ^p|). The view is ingenious, 
but it necessitates more wresting and supple- 
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heads of departments, but use only terror and violence, you greatly 
set aside the royal charge, and try to regulate your State contrary 

19 to virtue. Do you also in every thing reverence the constant 
statutes, and so proceed to the happy rule of the people. There 
are the reverence of king Wan and his caution ; — in proceeding by 
them to the happy rule of the people, say, “ If I can only attain to 
them.” So will you make me the one man to rejoice.’” 

20 IV. “ The king says, ‘ Fung, when I think clearly of the people, I 
see they are to be led to happiness and tranquillity. I think of 
the virtue of the former wise kings of Yin, whereby they tranquil- 


menting of the text than the other. 18. The 
two preceding parr, had stimulated Fung to be 
bold in punishing the unfilial and unbrotherly, 
and refractory officers ; but there was a more 
excellent way, — the way of example. If he 
could bring all the family virtues into action in 
his own household, they would flourish also 
throughout the State. He might so deal with 
his petty officers, the instructors, and heads of 
departments also, that they would be glad to 
perform their duties, instead of having to be 
punished for the neglect of them. If he could 
not thus accomplish much by example and in- 
fluence, his administration would be bad. 

and of the last par. Choo He 

took the to be descriptive of 

the yj, gf £k IE, and supposed the design j 
of the whole to be to warn against being lenient 
in his government; — see the ^ |^. I am 
surprised to And him advocating such an exe- 
gesis. 19. ^ fg! g*- ^ 

5$* Z iS’ ‘ by ,hi * method * cek 

the proper way of enriching the people,’ of 
making them good and happy. ‘The reverence 
of king Wan and his caution* indicate at once 
his attention to the duties of govt., and the 
caution of his measures,— particularly those of 
• P« n »l character. ^ 


Ch. IV. Pp 20 — 22. How the virtue op 

THE SOVEREIGN IS THE MOST IMPORTANT THING IN 
THE GOVERNMENT OK THE PEOPLE, AND RULERS 
SHOULD SEEK DT VIRTUE TO SUPERSEDE THE 
NECESSITY OF USING PUNISHMENTS. 20. By 
the example of the good kings of Tin, and his own 
wish to C\.py them , the king seeks to make. Fung 
zealous to govern by virtue. 

1?? J^f£' — Gan-kwO put a comma at , which 
character he took in the sense of j||f f explaining 
the whole by 1 $ fg '/& Z. -g. jfft 
m%z Ying-ta expands this into — ‘O 
Fung, a ruler ought cleArly to think of the proper 
way to govern the people, and thereby secure 
for them a happy tranquillity.* It is much 
better to put the comma at and take 
in the sense of ‘ to lead,’ ‘ to conduct,’ Le 
by means of virtuous influence. We thus bring 
ont the meaning in the translation, being-— 
0/],andf£-Bl, Woo Ch‘ing says, clearly 
and concisely : — 

jt-l# 
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lizcd and regulated the people, and rouse myself to realize it. More- 
over, the people now are sure to follow a leader. If one do not 
lead them, he cannot be said to exercise a government in their 
State.’” 

21 “The king says, ‘Fung, I cannot dispense with the inspection 
of the ancients, and I make this declaration to you about virtue 
in the use of punishments. Now the people are not quiet; they 
have not stilled their minds ; notwithstanding my frequent leading 
of them, they have not come to accord with my government. I reflect 
on Heaven’s severe punishments, but. I do not murmur. The 
crimes of the people whether they are great or many, are all 


*" *§•> ' lere to ‘ therefore.’ 

T* 1 * * w0 elwrscters ft# have I 
been much disputed. The older scholars and 
Ts‘ae took <a mate »’ ** match/ so 

«« ft j|M5 #?*****; I.** 

be a mate of, equal to, the former kings of 
Bhang/ It seems to me more natural and 
simple to take the terms as in the translation, 
—as Lin Che-k‘e and Woo Ch‘ing do. 

adhering to the mean- 

ing of n»««=>5^., these worth are suscepti- j 
ble of two meanings. They may be translated 
— ‘The people are sure to follow as they are 

>*» 1 ( K U Z ffff Z' # $>• whlch 

h the view of Ts'ae; or — ‘If the people have 
none to lead them, they will not go on to the 

desired condition ’ 'KiJi m 

is the view of Woo Clring. The former inter- : 
pretation is that which the whole of the para- 
graph requires. The sentiment is too broadly j 
stated, and the hsue did not justify it in the esse j 
of the people of Yin j but it is not the correctness 1 
of the sentiments that a translator has to do with. 


presses very strongly the feeling of the duke of 
Chow, that a govt, maintained by force did not 
deserve to be called a government. 

P.21. By the failure of hit own repeated efforts 
to secure the pood govt, of the people of Yin, the 
king stiU further stimulates Fung to strive to 
realize the sway of virtue. The mention of the 
repented efforts to bring the people of Yin to a 
state of good order is not appropriate in the 
mouth of king Woo, supposed to give this charge 
to the prince of K‘ang immediately after the 
conqnest of the dynasty. -jp* j{\ Pj* 
JEg*, — we may take the either as «= 

* to think,’ or as a particle, — ‘ indeed/ 

Mi&ffiWiZM’ 1 iMare *° Taa 

this saying, that virtue is to preside over the use 
of punishments.’ 

a> [ [- , ‘to stop.* The people’s minds did not 
acquiesce in the existing state of things, and 
hence their turbulent movements. Jf 

I cannot find any better way of expl&in- 
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chargeable on me, and how much more shall this he said, when 
the report of them goes up so manifestly to Heaven !’” 

22 “The king says, ‘Oh! Fung, be reverent. Do not what will 
create murmurings; do not use bad counsels, and uncommon ways. 
Decidedly and with sincerity, give yourself to imitate the active 
virtue of the ancients. Hereby give repose to your mind, examine 
your virtue, send far forward your plans, and thus by your generous 
forbearance you will conduct the people to repose in what is good: 
— so shall I not have to blame you or cast you off.”’ 

23 V. “ The king says, ‘ Oh ! you, Fung, the little one. Heaven's 
appointments are not constant. Do you think of this, and do not 


ing this than that given in the translation. The 
‘Daily Explanation’ has: — ^ ^(eJ 

AXmZftrM-til- 

JtM ^ ^ A ~f®f = ii The ^ ot the 

crimes of the people of Yin ascended, and was 
clearly heard in heaven; — it was not merely 
with a few and slight offences that the king 
had to charge himself. 22. Various advices 
to Fung, winding up the chapter. un 

not do things that will create murmurings.' This 
is a dissuasive from the use of punishments. They 
will be followed by the resentment of the people ; 
govt, carried on by them is not on a good plan ; 
punishments may be occasionally resorted to, but 
they are not the regular method of procedure. 

tt — The clause has au adverbial force, 
and is carried on to the clauses that follow ; = 
4 with the determination of sincerity.’ 

3i fW-JW is a verb, — * to imitate.’ 


have the eyes constantly on,’ ‘to 
regard and examine.’ 

jd^BL, — this will be the result of obedience to the 
artTice just net forth, •“ ^ "Mi 

% 

Ch. V. Pp. 23, 24. A consideration or 

THE UNCERTAINTY OF THE APPOINTMENTS OF 

Heaven should deepen the impression of 
THE WHOLE CHARGE. 23. Ti‘aO 

confesses that he does not know the meaning of 
^ hero. There does not seem much difficulty 
in it. Wemay take it ns *5= ‘therefore, ’or ‘now.’ 

^ & '» of A 

For the sentiment, compare 'The Instructions 
of E,’ p. 8 ; et al. See also the expansion of 
I it in ‘The Great Learning,’ Comm. x. 11. 

‘the appointments of Heaven 
are not in — i.e^ are not characterized by— con- 

•**"<*•' X" 
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make me deprive you of your dignity. Reflect dearly on the 
charges you have received. Think highly of what you have heard, 
and tranquillize and regulate the people accordingly."’ 

“The king thus says, ‘Go, Fung. Do not disregard the statutes 
you should reverence ; hearken to what I have told you : — so with 
the people of Yin you will enjoy your dignity , and hand it down to 
your posterity.’” 

Kenng Shing makes the meaning to be 
— ‘ Do not make me deprive you of the privilege 
of sacrificing to the spirits within your juris- 
diction.* The issue is the same; but this 
meaning of 5p£ is far-fetched. ^|| 

J$t a|/- com P M'n-i m tl,e lut 

may be taken here as there, 
ffi being -fc ^ * n<1 thc -t 

of a prince of Fung’s rank. So, Keang 
Shing ; but it seems to me better to take the 
clause as in the translation,— 


— we must take in thc sense of ‘ to think 

highly of.’ Ts‘ae says : — {&] 

ip- =3- «• T*‘« obaerwt 

that the ^jL here responds to the 

of the last par. It does so, and shows that 

m is to be taken of the enjoyment of the 

princely dignity. Gan-kw# gives for the clause : 

-Snflr7j«imiifctt?H‘ 
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1 “The king speaks to this effect : — 1 Do you clearly make known 
my great commands in the country of Mei. 

2 ‘ When your reverent father, the king W&n, laid the foundations 
of our kingdom in the western region, he delivered announcements 
and cautions to the princes of the various States, all the high officers, 
with their assistants, and the managers of affairs, saying, morning 
and evening, “ For sacrifices spirits should be employed." When 
Heaven was sending down its favouring decree, and laying the 
foundations of the eminence of our people, spirits were used only in 


The Name op the Book. — g-lp ‘The 
Announcement about Drunkenness.’ I have 
spoken of the proper meaning of the term 
y|pj on Part IV , Bk. VIII., Pt. Hi., 2. In the 
' Songs of the five Sons,* and the * Punitive Ex* 
petition of Yin,' I was unwilling to depart from 
the common usage of translators, and rendered 
yjSj by ‘ wine ; ’ but there can be no doubt that 
the term in the anrient Books signifies 'spirits 
distilled from rice,’ — our 'ardent spirits.’ The 
French term *vin’ seems to be capable of a 
wider application than our 'wine.* Gaubil says: 
— ' Le litre de ce chapitre signifie avis ou ordres 
sur I’usage du via. II s'agit ici du via de riz, 
qui fut dccouvert, juivaut la plupart duo auteurs, 


du terns de Yu, fondatcur dc la premiere dyn- 
astic. Le raisin n’est h la Chine que depuis lea 
premiers Han.’ The title therefore might be 
correctly translated ‘The Announcement about 
Spirits,’ but the cursory reader would most 
readily suppose that the discourse was about 
spiritual Beings. I have preferred in conse- 
quence to render it by — 'The Announcement 
about Drunkenness.’ 

The Book is found in both the texts. There 
are the same questions about the date of it, and 
the speaker in it, which have been discussed 
with reference to ‘The Announcement to the 
prince of K'ang;* and it is not necessary to 
enter on them again here. I suppose the speaker 
to be the duke of Chow, addressing his brother 
Fung iu the uauie of the young king Ching. 
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Contents. The Announcement, a* has just j 
been said, is, like the last, addressed to Fung as 
invested with the govt, of Wei. We have seen i 
how the drunken debauchery of Kefi was the 
chief cause of the downfnl of the Hea dynasty, 
and how that of Shang wu* brought to an end 
mainlv by the same vice in Show. The people 
of Yin had followed the example of their sove- 
reign, and the vice of drunkenness, with its | 
attendant immoralities, extensively characteriz- i 
cd the highest and the lowest classes of society. ! 
One of Fung’s most difficult tasks in his ad- J 
ministration would be to correct this evil habit, 
and he is in this Book summoned to the under- | 
taking. He is instructed on the proper use, 
and the allowable uses of spirits ; the disastrous ; 
consequences of drunkenness are strikingly set 
forth ; he is called to roll back the flood of its | 
desolation from his officers and people. 

The scholar Woo IVae-laou, earlier than Choo 
He, thought that there was in the Book sufficient ! 
evidence of its being composed of two announce- j 
incuts originally distinct : — the first, embracing j 
parr. 1—7, being addressed by king Woo— 
[IVae-laou is one of the most earnest advocates 
of the early date of the Book] — directly to the 
people of Yin; and the second, parr. 8—17, 
being addressed to Fung. Ts‘ac has examined 
this hypothesis, in his introductory observations j 
on the Book, ami adduced sufficient reasons for | 
rejecting it. The whole, as we now have it, was, 
no doubt, addressed to Fung ; but in the Cth and 
7th parr, the king seems to forget that he is 
speaking to him, and appeals to the people and 
officers of Yin, for whose sakes the announce- 
ment was made. There is nothing unnatural 
or much out of the way in this. 

The criticism of Woo suggests, however, a [ 
natural division of the Book into two chapters : 
— the first preliminary, parr. 1—7, chiefly on | 
the original use and the permissible uses of 
ardent spirits ; the other, addressed directly to 
Fung, and showing how drunkenness had proved 
the ruin of the Shang dynasty, and how they of 
('how, and particularly Fung in Wei, should 
turn the lesson to account. 

In the ‘Complete digest of Commentaries on : 
the Shoo,’ the following summary of the contents 
is given : — The whole is to be looked at from the j 
stand-point of the first par., after which the ! 
contents might l>c divided into 4 chapters. Farr, j 
2 — 8 would form the first. The speaker relates | 
the instructions of king Win on the subject of ; 
spirits, to introduce bis own commands to the 
country of Mei, and concludes by relating bow 
their dynasty of Chow rose by obedience to 
W fin’s lessons. Farr. 9 — 12 would form the 
second. They describe the rise and fall of the 
Bhang dynasty, and how they should look into 
it as a glass, where they would see their present 
duty. 

The 1 3th par. strictly charges Fung with the 
duty of imposing the lessons he received upon 
his people and officers, and on other princes, 
and of rendering a personal obedience to them 
himself. The other parr., 14 — 17, w’ould form 
the fourth chapter, and state how obedience 
to the commands on the use of spirits should 
be enforced 

Cl». I. Fp. 1 — 7. Fung is ordered to 

MAKE THE K1KG*8 COMMANDS KNOWN THROUGH 

Mei. Tuk principles inculcated by kino 
Wan in regard to tiie use or ardent 


SPIRITS ARE STATED; \NI» THE SPEAKER DE- 
CLARES HIS OWN COMMANDS IN IIAKMoSY WITH 

them. 1. In the north of the pres. dis. of 
K‘e ip^), in the dep. of Wei-bwuy, Ho- 
nan, there is a place called rclic ot 

the ancient name of the whole territory. It was 
in Mei that Show had his capital ; — the imperial 
domain north from Chaou-ko, was nil called 
Mei acc. to fisn-kwO. In the She king. Ft. I M 
Bk.’ IV., Ode iv., ‘the villages of Mei,' ‘the 
north of it,’ and * the cast of it,* are all mentioned. 
The character in use for the name there is 
but the country intended is the same which is 
here cal le<l Fung’s principality of Wei 

must have embraced the greater part of it, 
WAfo-m is in the imperative mood. 
The whole «= 

ir , 

Fp. 2 — C. I he lessons of k tnp B <f>t on the use 
of ardent spirits. 2, 3. Spirits should be use A 
only in sacrifices. So it is in times of prosperity ; 
when calamities come upon a State , the cause will 
be found to be drunkenness. n m 

the old interpreters all took as simply de- 
noting the place of king Win’s shrine or spirit- 
tablet in the temple of ancestors ; — sec on the 
‘ Doctrine of the Mean,* xix., 4. Many still fol- 
low this view, as Keaug Sbing, for instance, 

I cannot think that 
this is the meaning, and much prefer to take 
= |R[, as in the translation,— an epithet 
descriptive of king Win, who is celebrated in the 
She King as the jj*. It is ob- 

served, by those who understand the character 
in this way, that king Wan in the last Bk. p. 
13, is called ^ because the subject there 
is the manner in which he displayed his virtue 
( I1J] ), while here he is called 
being spoken of as instructing and enulioning 
his people. mm# ® ± , — ‘ found- 
ed our kingdom in the western regions.’ But 
Win was not the founder of the House of Chow, 
whose fortunes had been gradually growing in 
the west. We must make allowance for the 
duke of Chow’s language in speaking of his 
father. See, moreover, the statements of king 
i Woo’s about Win’s receiving the command of 
Heaven, ‘to soothe the regions of the empire,’ 

Bk. III. pi; Cal. Jj$ f£ §8 

9 0 , — ‘in his announcements Ac., he said.* 
i^jj£ ‘to caution,’ * to warn;* 
— difft. from the meaning of the character in 
Bk. VII., p. 8. Jff is taken by Lin Clic- 
ks B8«=» ISflb •the princes of the various 
States,’ «>., of the States within his jurisdiction 
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3 the great sacrifices. When Heaven lins sent down its terrors, 
and our people have thereby been greatly disorganized and lost 
their virtue, this might also be invariably traced to their indulgence 


in 


O O 

... spirits ; yea, the ruin of States, small and great, by these terrors, 
may be also traced invariably to their crime in the use of spirits. 


as chief of the west’ This seems 

the simplest view of the phrase. Jti* -f-% 
— ‘ all the officers.’ These, acc. to Ying-ti, were 
the l~fjj , 'ministers of the court.' It is 
better to understand them as the |p , or 'jgj 
^ ‘ Heads of the various magisterial de- 

partments;’ — so, the * Daily Explanation.’ Then 
the A? j£ are the assistants of those Heads 
of departments; and tho all who held 

any office, however low it might he. 

% jpE- H>l ffl lit yS- ‘ u "b 

iu sacrifices should these ardent spirits be used.' 

JJjjJ, — Mcdhurst translates this: — ‘And Heaven 
sent down the decree in the first instance to 
our people (to make it) that they might use it 
principally in sacrificing.’ Gaubil has : — ‘ Cct 
ortlrv, ajoutoit-il, est venu du ciel ; qunnd pour 
la premiere fois 11 donna le vin anx peuples, il 
voulut que ce tie tut que {tour les ceremonies 
religieiises.’ These versions are erroneous or 
defective in several points, but they agree in 
the view they give of the general scope of the 
passage. It is substantially that propounded 
by Gan-kw«\ whose commentary is : — 

m 

Tliis interpretation has 
been generally received by the critics. In the 
'Daily Explanation’ we have:— 

Pj JH ftSj ^ This construe- 

tiou uses too much freedom with the text, which 
says nothing about Heaven's having given the 
command to make wine. ^ ^ 1 ^ standing 

as the characters do here, must be under the 
government of aiid = ‘to found our 

people.' Woo Cli'ing and Ivcang Shing do 
not follow tho usual view, but their own ex- 
planations arc not more admissible. Ch ing 


4jl x > letting the slip quietly out of sight. 
Shing says: -If k£T'1k frith 

, Here £jjl is better dealt with, but I 

know uot whence he derives the in his last 
clause -J- jj}|J), I cannot admit the 
tlfl of tip to 8l4ind h<,re for ^* T*** 

view of the meaning which appears in the 
translation does not seem to have occurred to 
any commentator. I am led to it chiefly by 
considering tho relation in which ^ 
i here, and at the beginning of the 

next par. evidently stand to each other. I have 
had occasion before to translate by 'favour- 
ing decree’ (See IV., Bk. VII, l*t. i., 4; et al.) 
I This indeed is its common signification. Heaven 
only confers its appointments where its appro- 
bation lias gone l>efore. Compare alto the con- 
trast between and 'np In the 4 Conquest of 
Le,’ p. 4, ft af n exactly corresponding to what 
appears here. It does not matter whether we 
understand the speaker to lie king Win, or, as 
| I rather think, king Ching, commenting on 
Win’s yjilj. He goes back to the days 

I of early simplicity and virtue, when that char- 
acter was being formed in the chiefs and people 
of Chow, in virtue of which they went on to 
attain the supremacy of the empire; and then 
they made no use of spirits excepting at the 
great sacrifices. In jjj[J the 
and we may take the 'great sacrifices ' as thoso 
to Heaven, the earth, and ancestors. Sacrifices 
| were not so numerous then as they afterwards 
! Itecaiue. 

In the third par. two causes are assigned for 
| the ruin of virtue ami prosperity, — the terrors 
of Heaven and indulgence in spirits. The 
expressly asserts the agency of Heaven, and 
the ft ns clearly, that of intemperance. We 
must understand that the terrors of Heaven 


M 
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are its justice manifested in tlic punishment of 
men's guilt. Men first wrest spirits from thdr 
proj»cr use to feed their own lusts, ami there is i 
a natural issue of evil consequences. Then 
Heaven, seeing men obstinate in their wicked ! 
course, righteously accelerates their overthrow I 

and ruin. T»‘»c say.:- yjflj ^ A iilt' 
Ts'ae, it will be seen, [ 

takes ns simply So, Gnn-kw&nnd 

others. This avoids the necessity of supposing 
any special references to events in the history 
of the House of ('how ; hut the is spe- 

cial. We cannot take it here otherwise than in 
the pree. par. The translation I have given 
involves such references, tho* we cannot say 
what events they were which the speaker had 
in his mind. Indeed, we might translate in the 
future tense, instead of the present complete as 
I have done ; and in the last portion of the par., 

— jjjjj ./J'i A' ~ZX 2T-- thc •P c » ker p»m« 

from his own people to speak of the subject 
with relation to all States great and small. m 
, — ‘intemperance is their 
conduct, intemperance is their guilt.’ 

[Choo He gives a view of the meaning of 

AM in which I am not 
able to concur, but it is worthy to be preserved, 
and made current beyond the sphere of Chinn. 
He says : — ‘ Nan-hecn * critic of 

the Sung dynasty, contemporary with Choo He), 
in his treatise upon this Book, has brought out 
the meaning of the two phrases ^jjj, 

J^j ™uch better than any of the critics 
in the many centuries before him ; and here I 
transcribe the whole of his remarks: — “Strong 
drink is a thing intended to be used in offering 
sacrifices and in entertaining guests : — such em- 
ployment of it is what Heaven has prescribed. 
But men by tbeir abuse of such drink come to 
lose their virtue and destroy their persons: — 
such employment of it is what Heaven has an- 
nexed its terrors to. The Buddhists, hating 
the use of things where Heaven sends down its 
terrors, put away ns well the use of them which 
Heaven has proscrilicd. It is not so with us of 
the Learned (ix., the Orthodox) school ; — we only 

f mt away the use of things to which lleaveu 
las annexed its terrors, and the use of them of 
which it approves remains as a matter of course. 

“• For instance, in the use of meats and drinks, 
there is such a thing ns wildly abusing ami 
destroying the creatures of Ilcaven. The Bud- 
dhists, disliking this, confine themselves to a 
vegetable diet, while we only abjure the wild 
abuse and destruction. In the use of clothes, 
again, there is such a thing as wasteful extrava- 
gance. 'Hie Buddhists, disliking this, will have 
tin clothes hut those of a dark and sad colour, 
while we only condemn the extravagance. They, 
further, through dislike of criminal connection 
between the sexes, would abolish the relation 
between husband ami wife, while we only de- 
nounce the criminal connection. 


‘“The Buddhists, disliking the. exctjuws t « 
taAvrft the evil desires of men /cad, would put 
away, along with them, the actions which are 
in accordance with the justice of Heavenly 
; principles, while we, the orthodox, put away 
the evil desires of men, and what are called Hea- 
venly principles arc the. tnort brightly seen. 
Suppose the case of a stream of water. — The 
[ Buddhists, through dislike of its being foul with 
I mud, proceed to dam it up with earth. They 
1 do not consider that when the earth has damm- 
ed up the Btrcam, the supply of water will all 
be cut ofL It is not so with us, the orthodox. 
We seek only to cleanse away the mud and 
, sand, so that the pure clear water may be avail- 
able for use. This is the difference between 
! the Buddhists and the Learned school.” * ( pff 

If fflaS-BMWAI MA 
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Apart from the interpretation of the disputed 
| phrases in the text, the contrast here drawn be- 
tween Buddhism and Chinese orthodoxy is inter- 
: osting. It will, perhaps, suggest to the render 
the words of the apostle Paul, aliout ‘forbidding 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats, which God hath created to be received with 
i thanksgiving.' It may remind him also of tho 
controversies in the West about the subjects of 
vegetarianism, and total abstineucc from ail 
\ spirituous liquors.] 
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4 ‘ King Win ntlmonished and instructed the young and all who 
were charged with office and in employment, that they should not 
ordinarily use spirits. Throughout all his States, he required that 
they should be drunk only on occasion of sacrifices, and then that 
virtue should preside so that there might be no drunkenness. He said, 

5 “ Let my people teach their young men that they are to love only 
the productions of the ground, for so will their hearts be good. Let 
the youth also hearken diligently to the constant lessons of their 
fathers. Let them look at virtuous actions whether great or small 
in the same liirht.” 


Pp. 4, 5. Further instructions *f hint; F V8n 
ou the w He of Sfiirit*. shotrina hi* anxiety especially 
that the tpmnrj should l»e kept from the habit of 
drinking them, and trained to vh'turm* industry. la j 
par. 2 we Imre the opinion of Wan that spirits 1 
were intended to be used only at sacrifice*, their 
strong and fragrant odonr being acceptable to 
the spirit, worshipped $ $f| ^ 

see the in loc .) ; here it would 

apitcsir that he also permitted the use of them 
by the worshippers after the sacrifices, only re- 
quiring that they should not go to excess. 

*• 

-^r =$|, ‘/J» ~f~ i» the appellation 

of young people.* Ts*ne observes that such are 
more readilv swayed by impulses anti led away 
by strong drink, and therefore king Win ad- 
dressed himself specially to them. But does this 
paragraph speak of the young only? Keang 
8hing thinks so, and explains ^ 

as descriptive of -J-:— ‘the young who 
hare their superiors and their duties.’ His 
language is iE* it ■&’ d' ~f~ ^ M 

mm It would simplify this par, if we 
could consider it all occupied with the duty of 
the young, but String's explanation of jp, 
-ftm is too forced, and contrary moreover j 
to the analogy of other passages in the Book ; — 
see particularly in par. 7. I must take | 


j£, therefore, with TVae, as*=^^ ^ 

they should not lie always (ordinarily) at 

% iP& £ ti$. 'their drinking should only 
be at times of sacrificing.' Compare /Ml 

in par. 2. The text is a relaxation or ex* 
tension of the rule in regard to the use of 
spirits, which would flow from the former state* 

***- i! h<rc = ► 

' to regulate,’ ‘ to keep in order.’ We do not find' 
this meaning of the character in the dictionary* 
6. — we must suppose j 

! ns the subject of Q. Some think differently* 
Woo Ch'ing, for instance, snvs that here king 
Woo delivers to Ix'aug-slmh the words which 
he should go and announce to the people of 
Mei, = ‘ When you now proceed to your State,, 
von ought to say,' &o. jjjr -ffls 

Q )* But this is inadmissible. 

instruct and lead,* 1 to train*’ 

lift -Cl' %&•-$. - #• ‘ T, '« 

says: — 'When they toil at their sowing nmt 
reaping, and labour on their fields, desiring 
nothing beyond, then what they keep in their 
minds will lie correct, and their goodness will 
grow from dsy to day.’ 

Wan's idoa was that if the young were trained 
to industrious habits, they would not be likely 
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6 1 } r c people of the land of Mei, if you can employ your limbs, 

largely cultivating your millet, and hastening about in the service 
of your fathers and elders; and if with your carts and oxen you traf- 
fic to a distance, that you may thereby filially minister to your 
parents: — then, when your parents are happy, you may set forth 
your spirits clear and strong, and use them. 
t ‘Hearken constantly to my instructions, all ye high officers, ye 
assistants, and all ye noble chiefs : — when you have largely done 


to fall a prey to intemperance. The fact sung 
by our children in the words, 

‘Satan finds sonic mischief still 
For idle hands to do,* 


was held in substance by him. 

— * to give a ready ear to.' yj> ^ 

* ? m bx m m 
AM'* ft 

Jl$2i Pj * Let them not look on 

watchfulness in the use of spirits as a small vir- 
tue. The young should look in the same way on 
what are cal lml great virtues and small virtues, 
equally observing them/ Gan-kwo takes the 
clause di fitly, but not so well. Kiiang Siting 
takes it as declarative that the young of king 
Wftn’a States became equally observant of great 
virtues and small; — but neither can I agree 
with him. 

Pp. C, 7. The duke of Chow , in the name of 
king Chiny, lul'ire&ses the people and officers of Met 
directly, and warns them against using spirits ex- 
cepting in certain sjwified cases. 1*. (1 is address- 
ed to the people. They might drink spirits 
After having toiled for their parents and done 
All their duty for them. Both this par. and the 
next must be taken as addressed directly by the 
shaker to the people of Mei. Woo Chbng and 
others try to put them into the mouth of Fung, 
following the Q of the last par.; but such 
a construction is forced on the text. jjjjjjJ 

m m ft. —‘connect your arms and legs ;* 
i.e , employ your limbs, one after the other ; let 
Done of them be idle. ^ 


— '* @ ** 4 lftrge1 ^ w diligently, 

cultivate/ and ore two species of mil- 
let, put by synecdoche for ‘the five 

kinds of grain;* — intimating perhaps that mil- 
let was cultivated more than the others in Mei. 

M ‘ to ** diU - 

gent,' • urgent.’ )J£ iff : )]£ = ‘ Joing 

the business of traffic/ The whole*— ‘if you 
are diligent in leading about your cart* and 
oxen, pursuing to a distance the business of 

, raffle ft 

Jg|, 4 to be happy and complacent/ This is better 
than to take the term, with Gan-kwb and others, 
in the sense of ‘to approve,’ as if the 

meaning were — * when your parents approve of 
your conduct/ 

(s&a) and JJlJlL are both verbs, intimating 
operations to be performed upon the spirits, to 
make them fit for use, the effect of the former 
being to make them clear; of the latter, to make 

them strong. The B-HjH: the ‘ then * 
of the translation. Gaubil cannot be said to 
translate the clause at all. Medliurst has for it : 
— ‘then you may bathe and enjoy your abund- 
ance, and after that make use of wine/ The 
meaning of the whole par. is — that spirits might 
be used at family feasts. The ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion * expresses this clearly enough in its para- 
phrase of this clause : — Gi MM 

ft jam 
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your duty in ministering to your aged and serving your sovereign, 
you may eat and drink freely and to satiety. And to speak of 
greater things: — when you can maintain a constant watchful exami- 
nation of yourselves, and your conduct is in accordance with cor- 
rect virtue, then may you minister the offerings of sacrifice, and 
at the same time indulge yourselves in festivity. In such case you 
will indeed be ministers doing right service to your king, and 
Ileaven likewise will approve your great virtue, so that you shall 
never be forgotten in the royal House.’” 


& p - 7 

in addressed to the ministers and officers of 
MeL I suppose the Jiff -p , yjEJ |P and Jtr 
3 ^ 1 * -J- to correspond to the fik ~f“ , 

^ JE' * n(l ^ of P ar - 2 * The Ip $* 

are here styled It'?; ft 9 b y wa y ot 
compliment. W A % M % 

— Gan-kwC* supposed thnt this was addressed 
to Fung himself, and explains it by — ikA 

% lit' fk K ^ S$ h. Z 

lift ^ Jit M Ming-shing may well 

set this view aside as 4 wide of the mark.’ but 
it is not easy to arrive at the true meaning. 
The mm is really unmanageable, and Ts'ae 
honestly confesses that he does not understand 
it. He explains ^ by and ^ by 
which is a more likely interpretation 
than any other that I have seen. The transla- 
tion is after the paraphrase in the 

-mi m & m n m a # m 
^tmmzmmmmzm- 


& , — here again Gan-kwfl strangely supposes 
that Fung is addressed, and ^ 0 =» 

®AmmtkB- Keong Shing sup- 
poses that the subject of Q is jQ* ; — ‘ when 
you can then your prince 

will say,’ &c. This view also is unsatisfactory. 
I have taken, with Ts’ae, 0 R8c= * 

mmzAM if mm 

tj? im “ 'pb ‘ ttcoorxlan * w i*l* pfr 

fi is 1 virtue exactly correct, without inclina- 
tion or deflection.’ 

* perhaps ;* but more is 
meant than meets the car. The king politely 
! indicates by the character his full conviction 
' that the officers, being such as he described, 
would be acceptable worshippers. is here 

r m- 

1 to assist.’ The sacrifice to the spirits 
is represented as the great or chief ceremony ; 
the subsequent festive indulgence by those who 
have taken part in it is a subsidiary ceremony 

|C3§£MIE 

—this is the very pithy gloss of a * 
| one of the five critics at the end of the 

' long list of authorities quoted in Vung-chiug’t 
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8 II. “The king says, ‘0 Fung, in our western regions, the princes 
of States, the managers of affairs, and the youths, who in former davs 
assisted our ancestor , were able to obey the lessons of king Wiln, and 
indulge in no excess of spirits ; and so it is that I have now received 
the appointment which belonged to Yin.’" 

9 “The king says, ‘0 Fung, 1 have heard it said that formerly 
the first wise sovereign of Yin manifested a reverential awe of 
the bright principles of Heaven, and of the lower people, steadfast 
in his virtue, and holding fast his wisdom. From him, T‘ang the 
Successful, down to the emperor Yih, the sovereigns all completed 


8hoo, whoic ape the editors say they have been 
unable to ascertain). 

Woo ChHng takes this ns «=» l|( 

gf , with reference to par. 4 ; but the con- 
text makes it more natural to take the phrase 
as ‘ ministers doing right service.’ 

7C ‘ tu ac,vr ' 1 " ith '' 

equivalent to ‘ to upprove.’ The critics all call 
attention to the various relaxations of Wfln’s 
original rule, that spirits should be used only 
for sacrifices. They say that we have in them 
an instance of prohibition by permission 
jkfc Soo Tung-iio says Spirits 

are what men will not do without. To prohibit 
them ami secure a total abstinence from them 
is beyond the power even of the sages. Here, 
therefore, we have warnings on the evils of 
drunkenness in the abuse of them, and the joy 
that is found in the virtuous use of them is set 
forth ; — such is the way in which the sages lay 
their prohibitions upon men’ (see tho 

Ch. II. Pp. 8 — 17. Twr. KINO, ADDRESSING 
Fung directly, shows him the consequences 

OF TEMPERANCE and INTEMPERANCE RESPECT- 
IVELY, IN TIIE FORTUNES OF THEIR OWN HOUSE, 
AND OF THE DYNASTY OF YlS ; AND REQUIRES 
HIM TO ILLUSTRATE, INCULCATE, AND ENFORCE 

uis lessons IN Mel 8. How tla fortunes 


! of Chow had risen by obedience, to the lessons cf 

king ll'Ai. ^ 29 ;fc 51 >J> ~p>~ tl,a 

f£fa make this passage very perplexing. 

is taken as^jjfjj}, ‘to assist,’ and ^0.=- 
'fi? *8 one by,' 'of the time past.’ The two 
characters are best joined as descriptive of tho 
parties immediately enumerated, — as in the 
translation. Gan*k wft and Lin Clie-k'c suppose 
that is the nominative to which 

then governs 

©±- mmtt h 

This is very unnatural. "jpij JTfjF as 
in the last par. The peculiarity of its use hero 
is that it is all historical. 9, 10. The ex- 
ample of various virtue, and especially of temperance, 
afforded in the prosperous times of the. Yin dynasty. 

gives for this— 

Hit ,/J% jj|, =» ‘ walked in the fear of Heaven 
and of the people.’ Compare the *T*ae-ke«,’ 

rt. m, P . i. g ffc £ $ ifr 

7 it— Jj$£i as it now stands, — |jjg, ‘through- 
out.’ Some would place it after in which 
position it would *» ‘all.’ Yili was the father 
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their royal virtues, and revered their cliief ministers, so that their 
malingers of affairs respectfully discharged their helping duties, and 
dared not to allow themselves in idleness and pleasure; — how much 
10 less would they dare to indulge in drinking ! Moreover, in the ex- 
terior domains, the princes of the States of the How, Teen, Nan and 
Wei, with their chiefs; and in the interior domain, all the various 
officers, the directors of the several departments, the inferior officers 
and employes, and the Heads of great Houses, with the men of hon- 
oured name living in retirement, all eschewed indulgence in spirits. 
Not only did they not dare to indulge in them, but they had not 
leisure, being occupied with helping to complete their king’s virtue 
and make it more distinguished, and helping the directors of affairs 
reverently to attend to the service of the sovereign. 


of the tyrant Show, himself the 27th emperor 
of the dynasty. We may admit with Mencius, 
II., Pt. L, i., 8, that between T‘ang and Woo- 
ting, the 20th of the line, there were six or seven 
good sovereigns; — the statement in the text is 
a grand exaggeration. 

M 'fc #~‘ in tl,eir 1,el * ,in 8 

had reverence.’ The is best understood 

by reference to Mencius, IV., i. 13,—^ J^f| 

jjaj, * to value,’ «=* * to indulge in.’ 10. 

)$• ft Jjt ->>y ‘ hc ft f}H wc » re •<> 

understand, of course, the or ‘imperial 

domain.* It would appear that an arrangement 
ot the ‘domains,’ akin to that which obtained 
under the Chow dynasty, had come, during the 
dynasty of Yin to supersede the older one in- 
troduced by Yu; — see the figure on page 149. 

we arc to understand 


the princes of those domains ; and by 
the presidents of those princes ( 

fft)- 

— ‘all the officers belonging to the various 
department*.’ JFtlf jfF W 

what arc elsewhere called the ‘the Heads 
of the various departments.’ ItSS.- 
tj^f «=» , * officers of the second 
decree.* = # £ $ 

mz a- ‘petty officers who had to run 
about discharging their duties.’ | — 

j?|[ ‘honoured officers.’ Woo Ch‘ing de- 
cribes them as 

This is probably correct, and 1 have translated 

— 4 Heads of great Houses.’ I take 

j|?. J together, and understand by 
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‘ I liave heard it said likewise, that in these times the last succes- 
sor of those kings was addicted to drink, so that no charges came 
from him brightly before the people, and he was reverently and 
unchangingly bent on doing and cherishing what provoked resent- 
ment. Greatly abandoned to extraordinary lewdness and dissipation, 
for pleasure's sake he ruined all his majesty. The people were all 
sorely grieved and wounded in heart, but lie gave himself wildly Ujp 
to spirits, not thinking of ceasing, but continuing his excess, till his 
mind was frenzied, and he had no fear of death. His crimes accum- 
ulated in the city of Shang, and though the extinction of the dynasty 


Officers of distinguished niune, who had 1 
retired because of age from the public service, j 
are intended. 

j&kmzfammztstm 

The extends also to the next clause, so that 

«»-# 9ft 3* A ® Z IR Vi 

Other explanations of 
this clause hare been proposed, but it does not 
seem worth while to discuss them. ?*■ A- 
^lt[) ||J, above. 


11. The drunkennnest of Show , and tit issues. I 

The ^ fiwl 3E* of coursc » i8 Show , 

is defined by yj§, ‘ being fond of strong 
drink.* It is often used to denote a state short 
of gross intoxication, but we are not to think of 
that modified signification here. Woo Ch‘iug 

explains # b * fill M ^ We ! 

might translate it literally — 'was a drunken 
“j' 1 , — the translation I 

of this part is after Oan-kw6 and Ts‘ae, the [ 
latter of whom explains:— 


E ft' " To ° ^'tag con8true * difftly, but it 
seems to me with more constraint of the text : 

Mims 

& * When he issued his commands, he sliowed 
that he did not understand how he ought to re- 
verence and cherish the people, and when they 
resented his conduct, he would not change or 

.mp u: =g if M fii-T 0 

our ‘extraordinary.’ Ts*ae 
refers iu illustration to 

liX Ah’ * n ^ ,e * ® rcat Speech,* Pt. iii., 

p. 3 ; — see the account of Show’s debaucheries on 
pp. 269,270. J£ |3f| 51 $ 

*= ‘ te be grieved,’ 4 to feel sad and sore.* 

The it m ^ Q ,0,=%E!.' ‘‘° t,,ink 

of and the which follows, — tfi Kcang 

ShiDg uyi woU:->p ^ .(A’ Vl 
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of Yin was imminent, this gave him no concern, and he wrought not 
that any sacrifices of fragrant virtue might ascend to heaven. The 
rank odour of the people's resentments, and the drunkenness of his 
herds of creatures, went loudly up on high, so that Heaven sent down 
ruin on Yin and showed no love for Yin, — because of such excesses. 
There is not any cruel oppression of Heaven ; people themselves 
accelerate their guilt, and its punishment.'" 

“The king says, ‘0 Fung, I have no pleasure in making you 
this long announcement ; but the ancients have said, “ I.et not men 
look only into water; let them look into the glass of other people.” 


m. «•» 1 angrily wrangled.' j^r. ^ ^ 

probably mean* the capital of 
Show, and J |J£ |gj[| = * the dy nasty of Yin.' ijtj^ 
’ sorrow fill.' In tjf, j'fe. 

— .in^^nbove. ’|£ £ & 

± , — the like the same characters in 

the previous purt of the par., indicate that 
what follows was attributable to Show. J^J 
m =■ ‘abandoning themselves to drink.’ 

ik i&l - Vi Bk 1 U ' cauw ol 

these excesses of Show.’ There is a difficulty 
with the concluding clauses. All through 
the par., the speaker has been dilating on the 
wickedness of Show, and suddenly it seems 
to be said, at the end, that the min of the 
dynasty was the work of ‘the people.’ Ts‘i»e 
would interpret of Show and his ministers, 
according to the analogy of jnji in ‘The 
Instructions of E,' p. 5. Kenng Siting takes 

he' an ' 1 s -v ‘-k: |^ ~tr ’ 

Vt ^ Other methods to lighten the 


difficulty have been tried. In the translation, 

I I take as = ‘ men,’ ‘ people ’ generally. 

12. How the House of Chow should see its 
duty in the history of 17a. The meaning of 

is probably what 
appears in the translation. Ts‘ae and Kenng 
! Shing bring it out by taking — ‘ vainly,' 
: ia, merely for the sake of talking. The ‘Daily 
Explanation’ put« it— ^ 

£ 1$ u£ 'A'Af f’Z-Z-. 

, — in illustration of this saying, Keang Shing 
1 quotes, aptly enough, a fragment of the lost Book 
I of Shang which wits called ‘The Punitive Ex- 
p«lition.of ’Ptng’cgflf ft£):-Jj|§r 0. A 

lift AM 

is to be understood interrogatively. Gan-kwO 
took in which he is correctly 

1 followed by IVae, whose expansion of the whole 
, is very lucid : — 

II^F >• niuch better than, with KSang 

Shing, to lake ijjfl: — 1 to follow,’ * to accord 
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Now that Yin has lost its appointment, ought we not to look much 
to it as our glass, and learn how to secure tne repose of our time? 

‘I say to you,— Strenuously warn the worthy ministers of Yin, and 
the princes in the How, the Teen, the Nan, and Wei domains; and 
still more, your friends, the great Recorder and the Recorder of the 
interior, and all your worthy ministers, the Heads of great Houses; 
and still more, those whom you serve — with whom you calmly 
converse, and who carry out jour measures ; and still more, those 


with,' nnd [] V: . - j referring to the good wnvi 
of the sovereigns of Yin before Show. Ilis ; 
«.mU »rc:-f£ jt Mj' % 

P. 13. i'u Hfj is required to take home to himself 
the. lessons about tciiqteixnice, and to enjoin them on 
the jyrincts and officers in hi $ jurisdiction. tk 

of] M 0—Wl -JH % ‘« tr ™ u - 

"“"'J'-’ T l,e«e were 

pood ministers of the former dynasty, who were 
still retained in their former offices under Fung. 
As or 4 Head of the princes,’ his autho- 

rity extended also over the princes of the portions 
of the domains that were under his jurisdic- 
tion. He should strenuously warn them, —on 
the subject, of course, of abstainin'; from intern- 
pc ranee. j- JjM |lj £-the 

duties of the k£ and ptj with other 
officers of the same department, arc described 
in the Chow Le, Bk. XXVI., ^ % ^ fft. 

They were very honourable 
and extensive, and such as brought them into 
frequent contact and consultation with the 
km or prime minister (‘grand administra- 
tear general.’ Biol). It is said in general that 
the had the management of what Biot 

calls ‘the six constitutions ^), the eight 
regulations ( J\ ^ and the eight statutes 


(A H(|v Tho « six constitutions were the 
various departments of the administration, — of 
rule, of instruction, of ceremonies, of prescripts, 
of punishments, and of business; the regula- 
tions and statutes embraced all connected with 
tbe working of those departments. The & 
again had the management of 'the eight 
powers or prerogatives ’ of the emperor 
/\ £^-). These duties branched off 

Into a great variety of minor functions. The 
k*-pt all the records which were to be appealed 
to in connection with them, so that we may 
consider them as having been confidential secre- 
taries nnd advisers of the prime minister. Biot 
calls the **• le grand annalist?,’ and 

Tannalistc de rinterienr.’ I prefer to 
call them 4 recorders,’ as being a more general 
term. The various princes had their ‘grand 
Recorder,’ but the 1 Recorder of the interior * 
belonged, it is maintained, only to the imperial 
court ; and the individual mentioned in the text 
is supposed, therefore, to have been the old 
minister of the court of Bhang, now superseded 
under the new dynasty and living in Wei. 
However this may Ik*, it is said that the two 
Recorders were ‘friends’ of Fung. As men of 
research nnd ability and general good character, 
he would so cherish them. 

J®c !£• If X.-™ "»»* 

suppose these, in distinction from the ms 
above, to be those appointed under the existing 
dynasty. Or, acc. to the view of Woo Chdng, 
we may suppose that they were good men, 
Heads of influential families, who were not in 
office, and are called , in the same way as 
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who are, as if. were, j our mates, — .your minister of War, who deals 
with the rebellious, your minister of Agriculture, who is like a pro- 
tector to the people , arid your minister of Works, who settles the 
boundaries; and above all, do you sternly keep yourself from drink. 
14 ‘ If j’ou are. told that there are companies who drink together, do 

not fail to apprehend them all, and send them here to Chow, where 
I may put them to death. 


every individual in the empire is supposed to 
be a of the sovereign. 

— the translation here follows the 
view of T«‘ae. lie supports his explanation of 
by ‘ to serve,’ from the passage of Mencius, 
V., Pt. II., vii., 4, where Tsze-szc is introduced 

" mylr.fr, it Af f 

yx ¥■> la B M <1 zi; ^•‘ Thc » n - 

cients have said, “The scholar (or virtuous 
officer) should l>e served ; ” — how should they 
have merely said, “ He should be made a friend 
of p *’ * This view of Jj^. being adopted, fjjy 

iffi Pfe al Z Rl- ,mini ** <t " 

who sit (by their prince) and discourse to him 
about principles,’ and ffij \\ 

^ * ministers who rise and perform J 

the business (of tlu ir prince).’ 
serve in hours of case;’ JjJj( * to serve in \ 
active business.’ I have hesitated between this ! 
view, and that given by Woo Ch‘tng: — mm 

who serve you, — your great officers ; * JjJJ 
= jjjj£ ^ ^ ‘those whoso offices 

were comparatively ensv, and allowed of leisure;’ 

’ those whose j 

offices were more bust 1 tug and troublesome.’ j 
Gan-kw5 took a difft. view which is quite in- 
admissible. He says: — 

5^ iS* /n K m * kin & Fud * him - 

self, in the discharge of his duties, the subject. 
This cannot he right. K‘ang-*hing had still j 
another view, in which he is followed by Keang 
Siting, acc. to which the wholc = * the employ/*, f 
— those who are near to you in festivals and ] 


leisure, and those who are near at audiences and 

.acrifle... • (fir Z $ $$ T M 

.) This diversity of 
opinion serves to show how uncertain the mean- 
ing is. ‘ the controller of bound- 
aries, ’•« ffj ‘the minister of War.’ This 

meaning is determined by the 1st ode in the 
4th Book of the .She King, Part ii., where it is 

““-tfr (-#?> i £ lit 2F 

This being determined, it follows that 

* the minister of Instruction ; ’ and 
^ = W) ./£, ‘the minister of Works,’ 

These were the ‘three high nobles' ( — ■ ^jj), 
belonging to the court of one of the princes. 
They were the highest in authority, and might 
be considered as their prince’s ‘mates’ (pj^p 

(7C). (read )>6h) -=» mm- 

% The minister of In- 
struction is called ' the harmonious 

preserver.’ The promotion of agriculture, which 
supplies the staff of life, being within his pro- 
vince, he is thus denominated. The minister 
of Works is called ^ * the settler of rules,* 

m., the decider of all questions about the settle- 
ments and tenements of the people. Keang 
Siting would take fff: in the sense of which 
docs not seem at all applicable here. jtfJjJ 

MTm-w&ftJi ft vm- 

Pp. 14 — 16. By uhat rules obedience to the 
ting's injunctions against die use of spirits irere to 
bt nfirefd. 14 fj( '//J 
‘to foil.' The punishment here threatened is so 
far beyond the crime, that the critics fall upon 
various devices to expluin it, or to mitigate the 
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15 ‘As to the ministers and officers of Yin, who have been led to 
it, and been addicted to drink, it is not necessary to put them to death ; 

16 — let them he taught for a time. If they keep these lessons , I will 
give them bright distinction. If you disregard my lessons, then 
I, the one man, will show you no pity. As you cannot cleanse j our 
way, you shall be classed with those who are to be put to death.”' . 

17 “The king says, ‘0 Fung, give constant heed to my admoni- 
tions. If you do not manage right your officers, the people will 
continue lost in drink.”' 


force of the language. First, the coming to- 
gether in companies to drink is supi>oscd to carry 
with it the design of their assembling, as 
being not merely to drink, but, under the clonk 
of that, to plot against the govt. Second, the 
m: in ■f is taken to indicate uncer- 
tainty. The king would examine for himself 
into their guilt, and according as he found they 
had treasonable designs would put them to 
death. If they really only met to drink, he 
would inflict on them some lighter penalty. I 
have allowed the second remnrk by using the 
♦may’ in the translation. The former remark | 
may also bo correct. If it be not so. we cannot 
account for the difference of spirit between this 

and the two next paragraphs. 15. xm 

MW Keang Shing says that in 

It ~Y~ is superfluous. We hardly know what 
to do with it. 16. j 

m 


in the translation. This is forcing a meaning 
out of the words. The most that can be said 
for it is, that it is more likely than any other 
construction which has lK*en proposed. K‘ang- 
shing took ^ as^^f, which Keang Shing 
adopts. He has : — 

®k±=f;XTzm 7** 

Tp — the king here turns to the of- 
ficers of Yin who should persist obstinately In 
their drunkenness and other evil ways, and 
addresses them directly. 

1*. 17. Concluding admonition to Fung. 
it is not imperative. 


.. -V3>‘ to 

rule.’ Fung was specially to direct his efforts 
to discountenance drunkenness in the officers, — 
the higher classes. If he could not succeed 
with them, his efforts with the lower classes 
would be vain. 
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1 I. “The king says, J 0 Fung, to have a good understanding with 
the multitudes of his people, and his ministers on the one hand , and 
with the great families on the other ; and again to have the same 
with all the subjects under his charge and with the sovereign : — is 
the part of the prince of a State. 


The Name or the Book.— jjyj", ‘The 
Timber of the Tsze tree.’ Though it does not 
affect our understanding of the Book, I am 
sorry that X cannot give the proper botanical 
name of the Tsze. It is described as allied to 
the Ts'ew p, which has ‘the leaves of a 
cypress and the trunk of a fir’ 

JsJ' ). It was esteemed ns the most valuable for 
making articles of furniture, and for the carver's 
art. The phrase, — ‘ the timber, or materials, of 
the Tsze/ occurs in par. 4, and was thence assum- 
ed to designate the Book, intimating apparently 
that the administrator of government ought 
to give himself to his duties skilfully and tho- 
roughly, as the cabinet-maker deals with his 
materials. The cultivation of a field and the 
building of a house are spoken of in the same 
paragraph ; and either of these things might 
have been used as the name instead of the 
phrase which it pleased the fancy of the compiler 
to adopt. The Book is found in both the texts. 

Contexts. The Book is sadly wanting in 
unity. The 1st par. is directly addressed to 
Fung, and we may supjwvsc that the three which 
follow were so also. He is admonished of his 
duty to promote a good understanding between 
the various classes in his State, and between 
them all and the sovereign; and that, in order to 
this, Ids rule must be gentle, eschewing the use 


' of punishments. The interpretation, however, is 
| anything but certain. The remaining paragraphs 
j arepf a difft. character. They are not the charges 
! of the emperor, insisting with a prince upon his 
duties, but the admonitions of a minister loyally 
and affectionately cautioning his sovereign, And 
praying for the prosperity of his reign. They 
would be appropriate ns addressed to king 
Ching by the duke of Chow, or tl»e duke of 
Shaou. We might also suppose them the re- 
sponse of Fung ; but the text gives no intimation 
of a new speaker being introduced. The whole 
Book is very unsatisfactory, and it is a trans- 
lator’s greatest comfort that it is short. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1—4. How the prince of a State 
is a connecting fink between nil the dosses of his 
people^ and between his people and the emperor . 

^ ‘to reach to/ ‘to effect an 
intercommunication/ By we aro to 

understand what Mencius, IV., Bk. I., vi., calls 
, ‘the great House#/ saying that ‘the 
administration of govt, is not difficult, but lies 
in not offending the great Families, for whom 
they affect will be affected by all the State.’ It 
is observed in the ‘ Complete Digest/ that the 
force of the is to show how the conduct of 
the ruler draw s forth the approval of all parties, 
so thht there is an uninterrupted flow of their 
i good feeling towards Uitn, and we are not to 
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< If you regularly in giving out your orders sav, “ My instruct- 
ors whom I am to follow, my minister of Instruction, my minister 
of War, and my minister of Works ; my Heads of departments, and all 
ve, my officers, I will on no account with oppressions put men to 

cleath ; " . Let the prince also set the example of respecting 

and encouraging the people, and these will proceed to respect and 
encourage them. Let him go on in dealing with those who ha\e 
been tractors and villains, murderers and harbourers of criminals, 


tiike it as intimating that the ruler brines the 
higher anil lower classes into intimacy and good 
feeling with one another’ ^ Z 

0 (&■ # jp h T # Z 

^pj). The first is descriptive of the 

ministers and officers of the State, and those 
not filling the highest offices, which would for 
the most part be occupied by the Heads or scions 
of the great families. The second is 

descriptive of all the people of the State, the 
official classes and the unofficial, as Mug equally 
the subjects of the sovereign (^) or emperor. 

Such is the view of the par. that appears to 
be given by Tate. Lin Che-k‘e took the same, 
only understanding the of bringing the 
■various classes mentioned into good and har- 
monious relation with one another. Gan-kwft’s 
view was different. He paraphrases : — 

ikwmz 

®mz jH* . Of this I can make little or 
nothing. Ch‘ing K*ang-shing had still another 
view which deserves to be noticed only for its 
singularity. He seems to have read the last 

then by be understood ' m J 

descendants of the emperors of the two previous 
dynasties ;* and by the princes of the 

various States within lung's jurisdiction, as 


Adopting this strange view, Ki ; ang 
Shing say.-J# g R $§ * %L’ M>1 

nm-m 

P. 2. The prince of a State must inculcate on 
his ministers, and exemplify himself, leniency in 
dealing with criminals. Ts*ac honestly acknow- 
ledges that the most of this par. is unintelligible 
to him, and he does not attempt any paraphrase 
of it. In the translation, I have followed the 
‘Daily Explanation.’ The meaning given is 
more likely than any other which it has lieen 
attempted to put upon the text; — this is the 
most that can be said for it. 

>jijj is taken in the sense of or 
|j * to give forth orders.’ This meaning 
of the term is giren in the Biot. ( = ij^), and 
supported by examples from the jgj| gjj-. 

ffi 

ors whom I am to make my model : ’—comp, 
the same phrase in Pt. IV., Bk. XI., p. 2 ; et oL 
The three ministers immediately mentioned 
are the instructors intended. 

^ ‘ the Heads of the various official de- 

partments;’ and M“^- _lh ” ti5 ' db- 
*the whole body of officers.’ The 0 which 
follows is superfluous, and the sentence is left in- 
complete. The ‘Daily Explanation’ supplements 
it by — ‘ and you all ought to cherish the same 
regard for the lives of the people ’ 

##§1 Theo,dcrin - 
terpreters, followed by Keang Shing and many 

others, connect 
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to exercise pardon, and these, when they observe the prince’s 
conduct, will likewise pardon those who have assaulted others 
3 and injured their property. When sovereigns appointed inspec- 
tors, they did so in order to the government of the people, and said 
to them, “Do not give way to violence or oppression ; and go on to 
show reverence for the weak, and find connexions for destitute women. 
Your protection of the people must proceed in this way to cherish 


m m with the prec. par., Riving it substan- 
tially this meaning, — ‘Do you accord «=■ 
Jig) with this regular rule for your duty, and 

;^) then say to yourself, “I have 
this law which I am to observe.”’ Then com- 
mences with them a new par., and fjj &c., 
form the subject of the second Q. On this 
construction the two Q are accounted for; but 
to put TmmmA in the mouths of 
all the officers is inadmissible. 

the 3d tone, is taken in the sense of ‘ to 
comlort ,’ 4 to encourage.’ The ‘respecting ’ the 
people (we must understand or 
under the govt, of ^jj ^) 18 to be taken with 
reference to the ruler’s eschewing the use of 
punishments rather than run the risk of putting 
any to death unjustly, ‘with oppressions.’ 

‘ Own,' ‘ thereupon. 

‘ to go.’ The subject of this verb is the ministers 
and officers above. Gnn-kw 6 supposes the 
to be the subject of as well as of the 
previous verbs: — ‘It is also the way of a ruler 
to take the initiative in respecting and encourag- 
ing the people; do you therefore, in going to 
rule this people, be careful to respect and en- 
courage them.* Keang Shing takes as — 

<to ** si »t,’ and connects the clause 
with the preceding, thus:— ‘The ministers will 
say, “We will be cautious with you of putting 
men to death unjustly.” Then they will help 
their frince to reverence and encourage the 
people as the thing of greatest importance.’ 

£fe 31 7fc- tl,c first of tl, csc 


J clauses— J?|^ - 7 ^,— is descriptive of 

j the ruler; and the second — BftM’Zr 
j — of his ministers. The former of the two 

i is in the way, indeed, of this construction. 

: The character introducing, immediately above, 
j the subject of the ministers ns distinguished 
j from the ruler, and doing the same here in the 
second instance, we might have expected 

instead of Bn- This is a serious dif- 
ficulty ; but the view upon the whole harmonizes 
with the general scope of the paragraph, and 
enables us to explain the Q jjH* i|j, to 
which both Gan-kwA and Keang Shing do great 
violence. AM 

A#IPA^«It.4W 
% # M £ M 1Vac e *p ,ain, M 

^ by ^ fjjy 5 ^, * those through whom 
I offenders have passed,' meaning individuals who 
' have connived at crime, and more or less aided 
and abetted It. MA are individuals 
guilty of lighter offences than those mentioned 
above, whose cases should lie summarily dealt 
with hy his ministers and officers, without their 
being appealed to the ruler himself. We cannot 
suppose that this charge to Fung to pard< n of- 
fenders— even murderers, was to be taken with- 
out qualification, lie could only be required to 
note and act upon all mitigating circumstances 
in his punishment of crime. 

P. 3. The object of the emperors in delegating 
authority to princes and officers is the kindly and 
benevolent rule of the people. s>- 

'JVae say sthat has reference, to the * three In- 
spectors’ appointed by king Woo to oversee Woo- 
kang in his govt., and that the same title is given 
to Fung, as being appointed to a portion of the 
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them.” And when the sovereigns gave their injunctions to the 
princes of States, and their managers of affairs, what was the 
charge? It was that they should lead the people to the enjoyment 
of plenty and peace. Such was the way of the kings from of old. 
An inspector is to eschew the use of punishments.’ 


nme territory. It la very strange Hint lie did 
not perceive that this view win inconsistent with 
Ins other view, thnt the spenker in this and the 
two preceding Books wns king Woo and not 
the duke of Chow. Woo could not have spoken 
thus of what he had done himself. It is better, 
however, to take as a general title, appli- 
cable to all princes— the and 

J3- —Such a use of it is found in the Chow 
I-c, Bk. U, P 91 ( M 

rin 5# £ ± St 
is- zr :zr M jSL $5 K ~f§L = 

VSnf- The whote-3t fljj 

Q, g.gf 

understand all this as the imperial charge to 
the princes invested with inspection and rule. 
The indeed, occasions some dif- 

ficulty, which is best got over by understanding 
it of those princes and their ministers and peo- 
ple. This is the solution adopted by Lin Clte- 
k‘c* from Wang Gan-shih 

<:$-&>■ o- 

kw 5 took the subject of Q to be the * inspec- 
tors.* — Appointed for such a purpose, they ought 
to teach their people saying, 4 Do not among 
yourselves,* & c. This is plainly inadmissible. 

— ‘respect the few,* those 
who have few to help them. ]|j^ (chuh) 

n-mzwim&ig&zm 

!fi§> rffi Mft&Z’ * in the «•* of "°- 

men reduced to straits and solitary, you ought 
to bring it about that they shall have those to 
whom they may turn, and find connexions for 
them/ This is forcing a meaning out of the 
but I do not see what better can be done 
while the text stands as it does. We must in- 
terpret one clause by the analogy of another, 
and being a verb in must be 

otic here. The diet., with reference to this 


passage, defines ]|§ by ‘to pity;’— after 
Gan-kw5, who gives for the clause—^ 
gm- I do not think, however, that Gan- 
kwd understood to mean ‘to pity/ The 
sense in which he took this term appears in 
£*§• ‘ concubines,' «= women attached to the 
proper wife, and inferior to her. He supplied 
the if 'life- as necessary to make sense of the 
clause. The JJr quotes it o»— Jg -J- 

iM $iK' $<i me * nln * ifh ‘pwKn*n‘-' The 

critics who adopt this reading suppose that the 
preceding ought to be ^2^, to which they 
give the meaning of jgj|£, * widowers ; ’ — but this 
is mere conjecture. 'n & R 
takes — ft ^ anil ^ « — 5^ fp. 
understanding the whole as in the translation 

*ii 

It would be hard to say 
that this is really the meaning ; but it is pre- 
ferable to Gan-kwfi's exposition,— J£ 

l§t Ay, ‘to give charge to and require service 
Irom/ This is akiu to the meaning of the char- 
acter which the diet, defines by j|^ 

m- 31 

#31 IS- —this is the answer to the ques- 
tion. Ts‘ae expands it by — 

31 

Mil ifii d 

mffimvms*’ 4 an inspector should 
have nothing to do with the using of punish- 
ments/ 
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4 “ He says moreover, ‘ As in the management of a field, when the 

soil has oil been laboriously turned up, they must proceed by 
orderly arrangement to make its boundaries and water-courses; as 
in building a house, after all the toil on its walls, they have to plaster 
and thatch it; as in working with the wood of the tsze, when 
the toil of the coarser and finer operations has been performed, they 
have to apply the paint of red and other colours’”: . 

5 II. “Now let your Majesty say, ‘The former kings diligently em- 
ployed their illustrious virtue, and produced such attachment by 
their cherishing of the princes, that from all the States they brought 
offerings, and with brotherly affection they catne from all quarters, 
and likewise showed their virtue illustrious.’ Do you, 0 sovereign, 


P. 4. Fung is required to complete the good 
work which had been begun. It will l>e seen that 
this paragraph is inijaTfect. We have the pro- 
tasis of the sentence thrice repeated in various 
form, the npodosis being left to be supplied, in 
tome such wuy as — 4 so must you, O Fung, pro- 
ceed in raising in your State the suptrstriic- 
ture of govt,, of which the foundations have 
been laid.’ Q, — wc may understand 

pp ns the subject of Q . jfgfflHfg 
4 to manage,’ i.e., to perform all the 


necessary operations on. 

comp. Bk. VII., p. 11. !^j[J JgJr=* * toUfnlly I 

and widely.’ ^ — these two 

characters — ^ — are simply equivalent to 

the ^ in Bk. VII., p. 11, and = our ‘house.’ 


Ma Yung says that *a low wail is called 
$&• Mid. high one, t)g(J|jjg^ H lg' M 

have to be the clay, the facing plaster, and the 
thatch grnss.’ jyj", — see on the name 

of (be Book; — the first of these 


characters denotes the rough fashioning of the 
work, and the second the fine finish given to it 

m- m 

is a name given to the various colours used in 
painting articles of furniture. ^ 

jfy)- Wang Kang-yny observes that 
n- and Jj||| are all verbs, and that we are to 
understand them — f)r and fH 

as in the case of ^ above. 

It would seem that wc should construe so, but 
it is difficult to determine the independent 
meaning of See the ^ 

in loc. 


Ch. 6 — 8. These four paragraphs are evi- 
dently addressed not to a subject, but to the 
sovereign. Gnn-kwd takes no notice of the 
difference in style between them and the preced- 
ing ones, and Ying-ta says expressly that the 
king goes on in them to complete his charges 
to Fung. This view now finds no advocates. 
The »)>eaker was evidently some loyal minister 
of Chow. Hoang Shing thinks that we have 
here the response of Fung to the various lessons 
which he had received. Ming-shing says that, 
having done with Fung, the duke of Chow now 
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use their statutes to attach the princes, and all the States will largely 
come with offerings. 

6 “ Great Heaven having given this Middle kingdom with its people 

7 and territories to the former kings, do j’ou, our present sovereign, 
employ your virtue, effecting a gentle harmony among the deluded 
people, leading and urging them on ; — so also .will you please the 
former kings, who received the appointment from Heaven. 


turns to king Siring, and speaks some words of 
warning to him. We need not trouble ourselves 
with speculation on so uncertain and unimport- 
ant a matter. 

P. 5. /7otc WSn and Woe ruled the princes 
by the influence of their virtue* and future so- 
vereigns must imitate their example. % 

— these ‘former kings’ can only be Win 
and Woo. What is said of the effects of 
their sway is much exaggerated. Had it been 
as the speaker says, there would not have been 
the troubles which disturbed the reign of king 
Clung. 5^, -for this Gan-kwO 

gives— ‘cherished the distant 
and made them near.’ The meaning seems to 
be that by their kindly cherishing of the 
princes of Slates, Win and Woo gained them 
and made them a strength and defence to their 

e° rt - ( \>X flic $$ 3$) Thc *««t 

of Confucius’ ‘nine standard rules’ for thc 
govt, of the empire, — ‘the king’s cherishing 
the princes of the States’ ( t % IS 
is traced to this expression. 

Jj — by Gan-kwA understood the 

princes who were of the imperial House, the 
uncles and brothers, &c., of the sovereign, 
in contradistinction from the princes of other 
surnames. Kiiang Siring adopts thc same view, 
and extends it to princes related to the imperial 
House by affinity. It seems to me preferable to 
tikc yt % os in thc translation, like the -jp* 
in the quotation from the She Kiog, Men* 
ciua, I.,rt. I, ii, S. 

We arc to understaud by thc term 


king Ching, as the successor of Win and Woo. 

1 to employ.’ Another mean- 
ing of the term — ‘to imitate,’ — would suit 
equally well. J4i^, ‘ statutes,' has reference to 
the ruling by virtue, whose influence has just 
been described. ^j|, ‘to collect,’™ to bring 
around, to nttAch. 

Pp. 6, 7. IIow the sovereign must attach the 
people by a mild rule. These parr, are held to be 
the origin of Confucius’ sixth standard rule of 
government, — 'to treat the mass of the people 
kindly as children’ (-^* JfH" J^). 6- The 

whole of this is one sentence, and Clioo He calls 
attention to it as an instance of the long sentences 
of the Shoo. Jgjj,— compare 

‘Tribute of Yu,’ Pt. ii„ p. 15. 7. is 

taken aa«=»'^, ‘now.’ In the there 

is an ingenious note by Ch‘in Leih, contending 
that its proper meaning in such cases as this, 
at thc commencement of clauses, is * there- 
fore,’ or ‘and,’ ‘ thereupon,’ and not-^. 

‘ the deluded people meaning the people of 
I the imperial domain of Yin chiefly, but also of 
i other parts of the empire, who wife reluctant 
to acknowledge the authority of the dynasty of 
Chow. — ‘8° before;* — 'come after.’ 

The meaning is that Ching should beset the 
people ‘before and behind ’ with his virtue and 
kindness, so lending and urging them on. 

Jb % 5 SI fn-- this im P lks that 

Win and Woo could take cognizance of thc 
i diameter and doings of their successor. 
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8 “Yes ! make these things your study. I can but express my desire 
that for myriads of years your descendants may be ever the pro- 
tectors of this people.” 


P. 8. A loyal prayer for the permanency and I 
prosperity of the dynasty. 

here is different from that in par. 3. Ts‘ae 
conjectures that it was from tho occurrence of 
the characters ^ Ekj iu that par. and 


this, that the compiler of this Book, not observ- 
ing the differences of meaning and connection 
in the two passages, was led to edit the first 
and last portions as belonging to the same docu- 
ment. 
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I. In the second month, on the day Yih-we, six days after the full 
moon, the king early in the morning proceeded from Chow, and 


The Name or the Book.— ^ ‘Tho 
Announcement of the duke of Shnou.’ Shnou 
was the name of a place within the imperial 
domain, corresponding to the present district of 
IIwan-k‘euh on im ), in the small dcp. of 
KCang ‘J>|*| ), Slian-te. It was the appanage 
of Shill (ijtjf)- one of the ablest of the men who 
lent their aid to the establishment of the dynasty . 
of Chow. He appears here ns the ‘Great- | 
guardian ’ of king Ching; nnd we have 

met with him before in ‘The Hounds of Leu,’ 
and ‘The Metal-hound Coffer.’ lie was one of 
‘the three dukes,’ or highest officers | 

of the dynasty, and is frequently styled 
the ‘duke of Shnou.’ He appears here in con- 
nection with one of the most important enter- 
prizes of the duke of Chow, the building of the 
city of Loh jSp, as a new and central 

capital of the empire. King Woo had conceived 
the idea of such a city, but it was not carried 
fully into effect till the reign of his son ; — see 
on the second paragraph below. In Lfih the j 
duke of Sliaoit composed the * Announcement * ! 
which forms the subject-matter of this Book. ! 
and 9ent it by the hands of the duke of Chow 
to the young emperor. It might, perhaps, with | 
more than equal propriety, hare been styled 
‘The Instructions of the duke of Shaou’ 

1ffl> 


According to Sze-ma Ts'een, Shih belonged 
to the imperial House of Chow, and consequent- 
ly had the surname Ke (^|§)- The historian, 
IIwang-p‘oo Mcih, says he was a son of king 
Wftn by a concubine ( [l*F 

— on what authority I cannot tell. King Woo 
appointed him to the principality of ‘The North- 
ern Yen’ corresponding to the prea. 

dep. of Shun-t'een Chih-le, which 

was held by his descendants fully nine hundred 
years. He remained himself, however, at tho 
imperial court. We find him often styled tho 
‘Chief of Shaou’ and Ts‘een says 

that all the country west of Shen (p$<) was 
under him, as all east of it was under the duko 
of Chow. Sec the jjl |g, — -j- [/!}. 

His posthumous 
title was K‘ang »nd hence he is some- 
times referred to as As to 

the dste of the Announcement, see on par. 1. 
It is found in both texts. 

Contents. The first seven paragraphs are 
introductory to the body of the Book, which ia 
composed of the Announcement of Shih. They 
contain various information about the surveying 
and planning and building of L3h. We may 
consider them ns forming a first or preliminary 
chapter. Parr. 8—22, contain the Announce- 
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2 came to Fung. Thence the Grand-guardian went before the duke of 
Chow to inspect the localities, and in the third month, on the day 
Mow-shin, the third day after the first appearance of the new moon 
on Ping-woo, came in the morning to LS. He consulted the tortoise 
about the localities, and having obtained favourable indications, he 


ment, which, however, commences properly with 
par. 9. The ‘ Complete Digest ’ says it may be 
divided into three parts. In the first, parr. D 
— If, Shili sets forth the uncertainty of the 
favour of Heaven, and urges the young king 
to cultivate ‘ the virtue of reverence ’ in order 
to secure its permanence, concluding with a 
recommendation to him not to neglect his aged 
and experienced advisers. The second, pRrr. 
13 — 18, speaks of the importance and difficulty 
of the imperial duties, and enforces the same 
virtue of reverence by reference to the rise 
and fall of the previous dynasties. In the last 
part, parr. 19 — 23, Sliih insists on the importance 
of the king, at this early period of his reign, 
and on his personal undertaking of the duties 
of govt., at once setting about the reverence 
which was required to attach the people to him- 
self and his House, and insure the lasting favour 
of Heaven. In the last par. the duke of Shaou 
gives expression to his personal feelings for the 
king, in the peculiar situation in which he was 
placed at Lfl. The burden of the announce- 
ment all turns on * the virtue of reverence.’ Let 
the king only feel how much depends on his 
reverently attending to his duties, and govern 
for the people and not for himself : — let him do 
this, and all will be well. The people will love 
and support the dynasty of Chow, and Heaven 
will smile upon and sustain it. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 7. Proceedings of the 

KINO, THE DUKE OF SHAOU, AND THE DUKE OF 

Chow, in connection with the building of 

**• »• IS — >8 M 

cording to this statement, the day Yih-we must 
have been the 21st of the second month, and, as 
Gaubil observes, we may, from the data here 
supplied, determine the year to which the An- 
nouncement of Shaou should be referred. It 
was, he says correctly, the year b.c. 1,098. 7 , 
being the 21st day of the second month, 
7 , must have been the 1st, and the 1st 
day of that year of Chow must have been Ping- 
woo ( -^p), the 43d day of the cycle. But 
that was the day of the new moon preceding the 
winter solstice, from which under this dynasty 
they calculated the year, in b.c. 1,098, or 1,097 
(not reckoning a.d.). This result is not accord- 
ant with the current chronology of king Ching’s 
reign, nor with the date assigned to it from the 


‘Bamboo Books.’ The building of Lfl is as- 
signed to his 7th year, which was, on the 
received system, b.c. 1,109 (or 1,108). and acc. 
to the Bamboo Books h.c. 1038. It is enough 
to call attention to this point here, without 
going into further discussion about it. Cluing 
K‘ang-shing proposed to change *_ into 
— • , in which case the year would have be- 

gun with (fj the 11th cycle day; and he 
assigned the building of LA, after Fuh-shang, 
to Ching's 5th year instead of the 7th. Even if 
wo were to follow him in these points, wo should 
be equally unable to reconcile the note of time 
given in the text witli the arrangements of the 
chronologcrs. 3* W 1 — comp. 

Bk. III., p. 1. The temple of king Win was in 
Fung, and we mny suppose had been left standing 
when Woo transferred the capital to Haou. Now 
when such an important tiling us the establishing 
of a new capital, which should rnnk with Haou, 
if it did not supersede it, was in progress, it was 
proper that the king should solemnly announce 
it in the temples of his father and grandfather. 
That he might do so to the spirit of king Wfln, 
he went from Chow or Haou to Fung. 2. 
To Shili the Grand -guardian, and to the duke 
of Chow, was assigned the duty of making all 
the arrangements for carrying out the plans of 
king Woo about establishing a new capital at Lo. 
In fact, Woo had himself taken some measures 
towards the accomplishment of his views. W e 
arc told in the under the year b.c. 708 

(^H *. that ‘ho removed the nine 

tripods or vase* to the city of LA ’ ^ 

$b xll % ifH ^ Tho “ 

might be considered a sort of regnlia of tho 
empire. Originally cast by Yu, they had passed 
from tiie Ilea dynasty to Shang, and were now 
the property of the House of Chow. Sec a detail- 
ed account of them in tho ^r ^fcl, under the year 
b.c. 605 ( *|||* — - 4^)- Szo-ma Ts‘een 

also gives, in Ids ‘ Records of the Chow dynasty,* 
and probably from some of the lost Books of tho 
Shoo, a conversation between the duke of ('how 
and Woo, in which the latter says, ‘On tho 
south I look to Snn-t‘oo [there is still the moun- 
tain of San-t‘oo, to the south-west of the district-' 
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3 set about laying out the plans. On IvSng-suh, the third day after, 
he led the people of Yin to prepare the various sites on the north 
of the L& ; and this work was completed on the fifth day, Ke&-yin. 


city of Sung('jj§£ jjt^ )] ; on the north I look, nnd 
see the towns near the Yah [this is supposed to 
be the T l ae-lmng mountain, north of the Ho, on 
the border between Khuu-sc and Ilo-nan ; see 
the ‘Tribute of Yu,' Part ii., par, 1]; when I 
look round, I see the Ho ; and again I behold 
the Lo mid the E ’ 

mm. & 

1}b Ts'een adds that Woo laid out or built 
a settlement for Chow on the spot, and went 

These passages make it plain that Woo had 
fixed on Lb, at the time of his conquest of Shnng, 
as the proper capital for his dynasty, and had 
taken measures to make it so. There was 
already, it is likely, some settlement at the 
place, which he enlarged. His locating at it 
the vases of Yu was a sufficient declaration to 
all the empire of his purpose. And that pur- 
pose had not been forgotten by the duke of 
Chow. When we bring together all the passages 
referring to Lb, the natural conclusion is that 
he had been gradually enlarging the place, and 
had even removed to it the more dangerous 
among the old adherents of Yin who still con- 
tinued disaffected to the new rule. Up to the 
time when the action of this Book commences, 
however, nothing had been done towards the 
building of the palace and other structures 
which were the necessary appendages to it, and 
the planning of all these was, 1 think, the special 
mission entrusted to the duke of Shaou. 

In the statistical account of the empire under 
the present dynasty, it is stated that the remains 
of the ancient city of Lb, —what was called 
* the capital of the completed or j 
established Chow,’ arc 30 U on the north-east 
of the pres, city of Lbh-yang (lat. 84'’ 43', N.; 
Ion. 4 °, W.) ; and those of the old city of Ho-nan, 
what was the ‘imperial city* (I ££) and ; 

4 * the eastern Capital ’ of Chow — are 5 lc on the 
west of it. The imperial city got the name 
of Ho-nan (^jjj |^j) about the year n.c 509, 
when the emperor King J) left it, and 
took up his residence in the I 

may add to these notices of Lb, that notwith- 
standing the wishes of king Woo and his labours, 
king Ching continued to reside at Haou ; it was 
not till the reigu of P ing (2j£ ZJT) that the 


court was removed to the east, b.c. 769. 

fife % Jt JSJ W 

the Grand-guardian (sec Bk. XX., p. 5) was the 
duke of Shaou is nowhere said in the Book 
itself, but the title and the prefatory note (see 
page 10) are sufficient evidence on the point. 
% may be construed in the 1st tone or the 3d. 

‘*° »orrey-’ ^j,-Keang Shing 
gives for this, very aptly, 

‘ the places which might be fixed for residence.* 
The character docs not denote so much ‘a 


dwelling,’ as the site of a dwelling. m# 
jg =f- 5f&-T 8 ‘« take, p „ 

.imply a conjunction ( * m «=»our 

* thereupon.’ Attempts have been mode to 
translate the characters. Medhurst renders 
them — ‘proceeding leisurely on his journey,* 
which might be taken as a translation of Gan- 


kwiVs fib j|B ^|<£, but he wrongly joins them 
to the preceding clause. Others (see Lin Che- 
k‘e in loc .) take them as a 4 so, in obedience to 
the charge, he came.’ Our best plan is to follow 
the view of Ts‘ae. Jjitj- forn "-' d 
an( l > ‘ the moon come forth,’ denotes the 
third day of the month. As this was Ping-woo, 
the second month must have been ‘small,’ con- 
sisting only of 29 days ; and Mow-shin was the 
5th of the 3d month. From Fung to Lb was 
300 /«., so that if Shih commenced his journey, 
as the critics suppose, on the day Yih-we of the 
month before, he must have travelled leisurely 
enough. |> ^ = |' % 

^tfi’ 1 U8C< * the tortoise to divine where 

the capital should be built.’ Wang K‘flng-t‘ang 
observes on ^ that we are not to under- 
stand those terms of any actual work in building, 


but only of the determination of the dimensions 
of the wall, the palace or court, the ancestral 
temple, &c. see the mm *■ m 
(J it m.v bo observed that in 

these three day. both Kang-suh and Mow-shin 
are included. So, in the case of the 'three 
days ’ in the last par. jAf lilF fiZi, T if -fAr 


logic 
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The flay following, being the day Yih-maou, the duke of Chow came 
in the morning to Lo, and thoroughly surveyed the plans for the new 
city. On Ting-sze, the third day after, he offered two bulls as victims 
in the suburbs; and on the morrow, Mow-woo, at the altar to 
the spirit of the land in the new city, he sacrificed a bull, a goat, 


‘all the people of Yin.’ This confirms what 1 
have said above about the population of the im- 
perial domain of Yin having already been in part 
removed to L<5, — the city commenced by king 
Woo. describes the marking out 

on the ground of the foundations of the various 
structures from the plans of Shih. iff ifa 
— see ‘The Songs of the five Sons,’ p. 3. 

0 ^ ® ve days include KAng- 

suh and Kc5-yin. The latter was the 11th of 
the 3d month. 

Pp. 4 — 7. The measure * of the duke of Chow. 
_ <• 

raj, ‘all over.’ The duke made a thorough 
survey of all the Guardian's plans and arrange- 
ments for the building of the new city ; and, as 
we conclude from the next two parr., approved 
of them. 5. 

— the disputes about the sacrifice or sacrifices 
here intended are very warm and lengthy. Ts‘ae 
says that by are intended the sacrifice or 
sacrifices to Heaven and Earth 
ifjl Whether he meant that the duke of 

Chow offered two sacrifices, — one to Heaven j 
and one to Earth ; or only one sacrifice to [ 
Heaven and Earth together, offering the two ; 
bulls at the same altar, does not appear. 
Maou K ‘e-ling, supposing that the latter was , 
his view, shows that to sacrifice to Heaven and ; 
Earth together was an uncanonicnl practice, i 
But 1 should ruther think that Ts*ae meant I 
that two sacrifices were offered, one to Heaven ] 
in the southern suburb, and one to Earth in the i 
northern, a single bull being used at each. These 1 
sacrifices of course would be on occaMon of the ■ 
marking out the spots for the respective altars, i 
Maou himself thinks that only one sacrifice — ! 
that to Heaven — is spoken of, and that two 1 
victims are mentioned, because How-tscih ( j 
f|5), as the great ancestor of the House of 


Chow, was associated with Heaven at the sacri- 
fices to it. So fnr he is correct in saying that 
How-tscih participated in the usual sacrifices 
under the Chow dynasty to Heaven, and that 
there was special provision for a victim-bull 
to him, and one to the supernal Power. This was 
the view, moreover, of Gan-kwO. If the text were 
that ‘ the duke of Chow sacrificed, to Heaven, 
using two bulls,’ I should adopt it. As the text 
stands, however, I prefer the view given above, 
and which 1 have said was probably that of 

•iv«. $i: ip §'\ & • ^ — v 

— •, — fllJl *■ ‘ * ie offered the sacrifice at the 
altar to the spirit of the land.’ Maou contends 
that this was the sacrifice to Earth, correspond- 
ing to the previous one to Heaven. But the 
text shows clearly that he is wrong, This sacri- 
fice wa9 offered “p* jjv^, ‘in — i.e , within 
— the new city,’ whereas the sacrifices to Heaven 
and Earth were both celebrated in the suburbs, 
outside the city. We are to understand here, 
beyond doubt, the sacrifice to the spirit of the 
land, with which there was always associated 
that to the spirit of the grain. The altars were 
and still are within the wall of the imperial city. 
Who the spirits thus sacrificed to were, is a 
question not easy to determine. It seems to me 
probable that they were not spirits distinct from 
God, who was served in the sacrifices to Heaven 
and Earth. Compare the dictum of Confucius 
in ‘The Doctrine of the Mean,' xix., 6. What- 
ever opinion may be held on this point, the 
human worthy associated at the sacrifice to the 
spirit of the land was Kow-lung 
minister of Works to the very ancient emperor 
Chucn-hcuh, whose place on the list of Chinese 
sovereigns is immediately after Hwang-te. The 
human associate with the spirit of the grain 
was Ilow-tseih. These same names appear in 
the ritual of the present dynasty (see the 

A ffq 5$. ft- # Z. ~b> A lo "« "“to 

on this paragraph by the editors of Yung-chitig’s 
Shoo is well worth the attention of the student. 
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6 and a pig. After seven days, on Ke&-tsze, in the morning, from his 
written specifications he gave their several charges to the people of 
Yin, and to the chiefs of the States from the How, Teen, and Nan 

7 tenures. When the people of Yin had thus received their orders, 
thev arose with vigour to do their work. 

8 II. The Great-guardian then went out with the hereditary princes 
of the various States to bring their offerings; and when he entered 
again, he gave them to the duke of Chow’, saying, “With my head in 
my hands and bowed to the ground, I present these before the 


G. ;.fy. — I have translated ,1|- by ‘writ- 

ten spec ifi cation*/ The duke had employed 
the six days after Ting-sze (that day is not 
included in the ) in writing out the 

work which was to be done in executing the 
Guardian's plans, with all the necessary specifi- 
cations, and especially of the parties to whom 
the different parts of it should be assigned. 
The Chiefs of countries ( |^) in the tenures 
specified must have been the pastors of the 
provinces They would give their 

instructions to the princes belonging to their 
respective jurisdictions, who again would issue 
the necessary commands to the companies of 
their people whom they had brought with them 
to labour on the work in hand. 7. Lin 
Chc-k*e observes on this: — ‘The duke of Shaou 
completed all his plans for Lfl in 7 days, from 
Mow-shin to Keft-yin inclusive ; then came the 
duke of Chow, and in ten days he was ready 
with all his specifications, and the work was 
grandly in hand : — so earnest and prompt were 
they with their measures. All together, from 
the’ day Yih-we, when king Ching came to 
Fung, to the day Kefi-sze, there elapsed but one 
mouth. The foundation of 1 0,000 years’ posses- 
sion and prosperity was laid in one month I 
Future ages eould not show such nn achieve- 
ment 1 * The observation must be accepted with 
due allowance for its grandiloquence. 

Ch. II. Pp. 8 — 23. Tins Announcement. 

8. Thu old interpreters all thought that 
king Ching was present in Lo when this an- 
nouncement was made. It may be well to give 
the exposition of Gan-kwO. On 

A he 'A ii il T 


various princes, the dukes and high nobles 
appeared together before the king. The king 
and the duke of Chow hod both come to L6. 
The text is silent about the king’s coming, be- 
cause there was nothing to be done by him at 
that time. The duke of Shaou and all the princes 
wont out to fetch the ceremonial offerings, 
wishing to take occasion of the great assembly 
to glorify the duke of Chow/ On 

15 & he **** 

^ J^}., ‘The duke of Shaou then entered with 
! the offerings, and, proclaiming the command of 
king Ching, gave them to the duke of Chow, 

! saying, “I venture, with my face to my hands and 
mv head to the ground, to set forth the things 
in which the king ought to act in accordance 
with the duke of Chow.”’ On the last clause 

he /2t \u ?*Jc 3E‘ ffii B 

‘The duke of Shnon’s aim was to admonish 
king Ching, and that he addressed himself to 
the multitudes of Yin and the princes, down to 
, the mauagers of affairs [see • Ying-ti’s para- 
phrase], was the language of modesty. The 
princes were present, and he took the oppor- 
tunity to address himself to the king through 
them/ 

K‘ang- thing's view of the passage was sub- 
stantially the some as that of Gan-kwfi. That 
the king was present, and that the design of 
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king and your Grace. Announcements for the instruction of the 
multitudes of Yin must come from you with whom is the manage- 
ment of affairs. 

“ Oh ! God dwelling in the great heavens has changed his decree 
in favour of his eldest son, and this great dynasty of Yin. Our 
king has received that decree. Unbounded is the happiness connect- 
ed with it, and unbounded is the anxiety : — Oh 1 how can be be 
other than reverent ? 


Shib was to glorify the duke of Chow for the 
services he hud performed : — these arc assump- 
tions, for which I can find no support in the 
tenour of tlie Book itself. That the offerings 
were presented to the duke of Chow for himself | 
is broadly contrary to the last paragraph. The 
interpretation, moreover, of }jfc -J- 

and of fl 7Jf fllP 4^' “ ‘"Wlerably ! 
harsh and forced. In the translation I have 
preferred to follow the views of Ts‘ae, who him- 
self followed Choo lie. There is a great assembly j 
of tlie two dukes and the princes who were with 
them at L6. The duke of Chow is about to 
return, or at least to send a communication, to 
king Citing in Haou. The duke of Shaou, 
revering the king’s majesty in the regent, takes 
the opportunity to send by him the loyal pre- i 
scuts of the princes, and Ins own loyal wishes 
and advices to the court. And there was the J 
greater propriety iu his doing so now, as it vrns 
understood that the duke of Chow was ntamt to ; 
withdraw from the duties of the regency, and 1 
the king might he expected to take the adminis- 
tration of affairs into his own hands. 

VA J# %■ *» ,h ° 

diet, in vac. mv, V — comp. Bk 1., Pfc i., p. 2. 

* to exhibit;’ with relerence to the offerings, , 
which would be set down and displayed in the 1 
court below the hall where they were assembled. 
The is very perplexing. We hare seen how j 
the old interpreters tried to manage it. Ts‘ae ! 
takes it as simply = flif, ‘and.’ Tins gives a 
good enough sense, but I must confess that I : 
cannot think of a similar use of the term else- 

where. fcT 31 5{c ,— ,lli * '' an ! 

direct call to tlie king to come before the people ; 
in his own person, pointing out to them the 


course of their duty, and leading in the way of 
it. The duke delicately avoids any direct men- 
tion of the king, but he really intends him as 
‘ the manager of affairs.’ In .this way we see 
the force of the , which the old interpreters 
could not manage. 

Pp. 9 — 12. With the favour shown by God to 
the kitty there was connected much anxiety. lie 
must reverently cherish the thought of his responsi- 
bilities and duties ; learn from the experience of the 
former dynasties ; and listen to the advice of his 
wise and aged ministers. 9. 

see on Jjf in ‘Tlie Announce- 
ment of T‘ang,’ p. 2. yQ see on Bk., 

VIII., p. 1. Here and in par. 13, it is a designa- 
tion equivalent to * the emperor.’ When he is 
called Heaven’s eldest son, the mind thinks of 
the fnvonr which must rest upon him, and may 
well deem his state secure. K'ang- siting says 

hcre; -iL A ir jz Z. % 4* 

'j~|* ‘All men may be called the 
sons of Heaven ; the emperor is the head or the 
eldest of them.’ ^ •qjij, — * the 

king here is king Ching,’ = our king, who wus 
now become God’s eldest son. 

"fnj* ^ -this puts' the duty of being re- 
verent iu the strongest way. On the meaning 
of this ‘being reverent’ Ts*ae says, that ‘it is 
being sincere and without guile, the eyes, ears, 
words, and movements all being accordant with 
reason ; the likings and disliking*, the usings 
and refusings never contrary to the will of Hea- 
ven. When one’s virtue thus agrees with that 
of Heaven, he will surely be able to receive the 
bright favouring decree of Heaven ’ (j^ 
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10 “When Heaven rejected and made an end of the decree in favour 
of the great State of Yin, there were many of the former intelligent 
kings of Yin in heaven. The king, however, who had succeeded to 
them, the last of their race, from the time of his entering into their 
appointment, proceeded in such a way as at last to keep the wise in 
obscurity and the vicious in office, The poor people in such a case, 
carrying their children and leading their wives, made their moan to 
Heaven. They even fled away, but were apprehended again. Oh ! 
Heaven had compassion on the people of the four quarters; its 
favouring decree lighted on our earnest founders. Let the king 
sedulously cultivate the virtue of reverence. 


m 

m a \*\ & m s a m & 

■ jjlj . 10. Much of the language of this 
pnragrnph, it is observed by Ts‘ne, is difficult 
of explanation ; but there is a general agreement 
as to the meaning of most of it. King Ching is 
reminded of the fall of the dyn. of Yin through 
the misgovernment and wickedness of Show, 
and how it was because of the earnest virtue of 
his own predecessors that they had been called 
to the sovereignty of the empire. — Let it be his 
to imitate them. A Wc ^ L£ 5c.- 
«=» 1 far,* ‘distant;* here, as I under* 

stand it, «=» ‘ to reject.' <to ma ^ c 

an end of.’ It is difficult to give the force of 
the Perhaps wc Should join it emphatically 

to . — ‘Of this Yin, thus rejected, many of the 

former kings, &c.' The speaker believed that 
the good kings were in heaven, and he intimates 
that it might therefore have been expected that 
they would have been able to preserve their 

dynasty ; but that could not be. mm 

$ i« here = ‘ but,’ ’however.’ 


—both these phrases 
[ seem to be best taken of Show, who is the subject 
I of all this portion. (Jan-kw&, however, under- 

•—j 

of good sovereigns and their people, who worthily 
continued the sway of their predecessors. It is 
only at 'the last of them,' that the 

tyrant comes with him upon the stage. 

‘ t° di8trM9 -' 'MQ- K 

I — on A& Wang Suh says 

Ah , ‘ the ordinary people, who 
knew enough to wish to secure the comfort of 
their families.’ Compare |jU in Ana., IX., 

| xxv. This is as satisfactory as anything which 
l can be said about the here. should 

be read in the upper first tone. 

& $ *&L g #• as iu the translation. 

dt ^ £(j jtJ lookc ' 1 r " und 

and gave its appointment to those who were 
employing themselves earnestly on virtue .* 
Comp, in ‘The Counsels of Yu,’ p. 4. 
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11 “ Examining the men of antiquity, there was the founder of the Hea 
dynasty. Heaven guided his mind, allowed his descendants to suc- 
ceed him, and protected them. He acquainted himself with Heaven, 
and was obedient. — But in process of time the decree in his favour 
fell to the ground. So also when we examine the case of Yin. Hea- 
ven guided its founder , so that he corrected the errors of Shang, and 
it protected his descendants. He also acquainted himself with Heaven, 
and was obedient. — But now the decree in favour of him has fallen to 

12 the ground. Our king has now come to the throne in his youth : — 
let him not slight the aged and experienced, for it may be said 
of them that they have studied the virtuous conduct of our ancient 
worthies, and still more, that they have matured their plans in 
the light of Heaven. 

13 “Oh! although the king is young, j - et is he the eldest son of 
Heaven. Let him but effect a great harmony with the people, and 


Ying-ta gives for the clansc f h 

W, 1 the holder of Hea,’ wc are to understand 
YuT as the founder of the Hea dynasty. So by 
Tang is meant. 

1 the ancients.' To the 

afterwards respond.. ^ M 'f jfc 

as iu the translation. In the enso of 
T*ang, it was not necessary to take notice of 
the transmission of the throne to his descend- 
ants. The hereditary principle had long been 
established. gfl (-$ jjjj) ^ 

A id' ‘ bc lo '- iVcd 


up and examined the mind of Heaven, reverent- 
ly obedient and not opposing it.’ The first 
^ Q^p must be understood as in the transla- 
tlon. 12. *E ^ ^ 
imperative. see Bk IX., p. 5. Tho 

may be taken as in the translation (and it is 
better taken so), or we may understand it, with 
Kear.g Siting, Q. ‘he— our young 

king — ought to say.’ Ou the WikAZ 
f£l, it is said that they could thus give prece- 
dents and authorities in every case they wero 
consulted on, and on the 

in their advice there would thus be nothing 
contrary to what was right. 

Pp. 13 — 18. The importance of the king's posi- 
tion , anti duties to which he must address himself 
especially now on his personally undertaking the 
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that will be the blessing of the present time. Let not the king 
presume to be remiss in this, but continually regard and stand in 
awe of the perilousness of the people. 

“Let the king come here as the vicegerent of God, and undertake 
himself tfie duties of government in the centre of the land. Tan said, 
‘Now that this great city has been built, from henceforth he may 
be the mate of great Heaven ; from henceforth he may reverently 
sacrifice to the upper and lower spirits; from henceforth he may in 
this central spot administer successful government.’ Thus shall the 
king enjoy the favouring regard of Heaven all complete, and the 
government of the people will now be prosperous. 


responsibilities of the govt. The whole is enforced i 
by a second reference to the previous dynasties. \ 

13. jjrjj j|£,— on par. 9. 

61 M T 4' J£ ^ Sr “ 

•trongly hortative. ' hftrmo, w r >’ ‘ to 

be harmonious.’ We had the char, before in 
4 The Counsels of Yu,’*p. 21, where the meaning 
was different. The ‘Daily Explanation' thus 

p»r»phr».« :-j£ Jt A 61 M 'J' 

mn jkir 

BZIkm* 

— ‘let the king not postpone — what? His 
effecting a great harmony with the people. And 
that was to be accomplished by means of ‘the 
virtue of reverence.’ Gan-kwd put a comma at 

Jfr »" d Interpreted— jUf X fjc 

‘ let the king 

not leave in the background capable officers, 
but make employment of them a primary con- 
sideration.’ This is far-fetched ; and so is his 
explanation of the erroneousness of which 
is pointed out in the diet. The character ^ 
‘precipitous,’ ‘perilous.’ 14. 

fa •to continue God.’ We often find it said 


of emperors, and especially of the founders of 
dynasties that they |||| ^ jjT /fpfj. * carried 
on the work of Heaven, and set up the perfect 
model.' There underlies such language the view 
that Heaven delegates its sway to the Towers 
ordained by it. Compare, for the general senti- 
ment, Bk. I M Pt. p. 7; and for the use of 
$j,Bk.vn., r . 3 . 

a= labour himself in the midst of the land. The 
‘himself* must have reference to the young 
king, now undertaking the responsibilities of 
govt. ‘to labour.’ Lo is said to 

be ‘in the middle of the land’ from its central 
position. It must have been, in tlie time of 
Chow, about the central spot of the empire, and 
was therefore well fitted to be the seat of ad- 
ministration. The commentators speak of it as 
not only in the middle of the land, but as ‘in 
the centre of heaven and earth,’ and they under- 
take to show how this was determined by means 
of a dial ! See the whole geodesy of the duko 
of Chow, in the Chow Le, Bk. IX., pp. 20— ’ill. 

Lin Che-k‘e takes these two clauses as his- 
torical, and considers them to be decisive on the 
point of the king's being at this time in LO. It 
seems to me much more natural to read them 

in the imperative raood. a. s m # 
— the duke of Shaou supports his advice by- 
using the similar language of the duke of Chow, 
whom he names , in accordance with the 
rule that ‘ ministers should be called by their 
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15 “Let the king first bring under his influence the managers of 
affairs of Yin, associating them with the managers of affaire of our 
dynasty of Chow. This will regulate their perverted natures, and 
they will make daily advancement. 

16 “Let the King make reverence the resting-place of his mind. He 
may not but maintain the virtue of reverence. 

17 “ We should by all means survey the dynasties of Hea and Yin. 
I do not presume to know and say, ‘The dynasty of Hea was to 
enjoy the favouring decree of Heaven for so many years,’ nor do I 


names in the presence of the emperor/ 


^-we on Ft IV., Bk. V, Pt. iii., p. 3. 

, — compare ±T 


Jjjfjj in the ‘Announcement of T*ang,‘ p. 
3. On ^ ' Vau & Ts'eaou says that it 
denotes that ‘from the centre the king would 
diffuse his rule throughout the four quarters of 

the empire’ ( g [ft) tfl Y(J Vi [3J 
Here the words of Tan seem to terminate. 


— * the completed appointment/ The 
will of Heaven in favour of the House of Chow 
would now be put beyond doubt and beyond the 
risk of being assailed. 

Pp. 15, 16. The king would have in the first 
place to attach to bis House the disaffected 
officers of the previous dynasty ; but let him 
bear in mind that he must always set the exam- 
ple of the virtue of reverence in himself. 15. 


jjB l* here a transitive verb. The ‘Haily Ex- 


planation’ defines it by ‘to transform.' 

-ft’ ,to b * ,,e - ,r *°-’ ' to 

assist/ to co-operate with. This extension of 
confidence to the officers of Yin would be the 
way to win their confidence and attachment, 
and the associating them with the friends of 
the present dynasty would lead them to change 
tWir Tie*.. 1 $= 0 Jt jg- 

Ts‘ae gives for this — vxm&'mmz \ 


14 . m E=— 

in the translation. Lin Che-k‘e contends that 
by 4^ we should not understand the perverted 
nature, but the good nature, which was still in 
the officers of Yin, and had only to be properly 
directed. Ilis words are : — ^ 

E K f ii # it n An * 0 

ftb It B Jt- I***' 

ference of view is more in words than in reality. 

16. After all, the pritnum mobile of govt, 
must be the personal character and example of 
the king. £ ft % & 

id' Z PJt- The #T U UKl1 

like Jh in the *»lt of ‘The Great Learn- 
ing/ 

Pp. 17, 18. The kit tons to be learned from /As 
tu'o previous dynasties; and the emphasis which 
they should have note at the roiwmrncrwienf of the 
present dynasty , and of the king's jtersvnal entrance 
on his res pons ibilities. 17. Compare p. 11. 

The ^ and here, however, are 

to be extended to all the sovereigns of the two 
dynasties. Moreover, what was said above had 
reference more especially to the establishment 
of those dynasties by the blessing of Heaven ; 
here the subject is their full, for want of ‘ the 
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have decreed wisdom to our king ; it may have decreed good fortune 
or bad ; it may have decreed a long course of years : — we only know 
that now is with him the commencement of his duties. 

20 “Dwelling in the new city, let the king now sedulously cultivate 
the virtue of reverence. When he is all-devoted to this virtue, he 
may pray to Heaven for a long-abiding decree in his favour. 

21 “ Iu the position of king, let him not, because of the excesses 
of the people in violation of the laws, presume also to rule by 
the violent infliction of death. When the people are regulated 
gently, the merit of government is seen. 


roust understand not the infancy, but the early 
years, when the child becomes the proper subject 
of education. Then such a foundation of good- 
ness may bo laid, that the youth shall 4 himself 
hand down an appointment of wisdom.’ lie 
Bhall appear to be, shall really be, wise through 
this training, as much as if Heaven had pre- 
viously decreed him to be so. 


- ffi ^ Stth- Aftcr thi * wc 

must understand 

these things we cannot know beforehand.’ 

20. The Guardian evidently supposes that the 
king will make the new city which was founded 
the seat of his government. The meaning of 
‘now,’ for |||| seems to suit the connection 
here better than that of & or The itt 

in 3E gffiZM gives to the second 
part of the par. a slightly hortative force. Chin 
Tih-scw observes upon the sentiment, ‘The 
favour of Heaven is entirely just, and is not to 
be obtained by praying for it. The text tells 
the king to pray, because to bo all-dcvotcd to 
the practice of virtue is prayer without praying, 

tw T' ^ ift) # 


jfjjf £ Jjijf). Compare with this the 
words of Confucius about himself, Ana., VII., 
xxxir. 21. From jl fife dE t0 S?Jc 

is one sentence, and a good instance of the long 
sentences of the Shoo. Gan-kvrft and Kcmtg 
Siting, indeed, break it up into two, and under- 
stand the first part as meaning — ‘ Ja?t not the 
king go to excess in employing the people, beyond 
the regular periods when he may call them out 
in the public service.’ By doing so, lie would, 
as Mencius phrases it, rob the people of their 
time, and take them away from their necessary 
labours in agriculture (see Mencius, page 11). 
But the introduction of such a topic seems 
foreign to the style of the Announcement. It 
involves, moreover, taking the which 

follow which is very harsh. 

The subject of avoiding punishments in the 
administration in govt, was a favourite one with 
king Ching and his ministers. Sec many pas- 
sages in Bks. IX., and X. 

— ‘ when the people accord there is merit. They 
must be ruled,’ * in harmony with their feelings, 
and the true laws of their nature.’ Ts‘ac observes 
that the people may be compared to the water of 
a stream when it is overflowing and spreading 
abroad ; it is acting contrary to its nature. But 
if you dam it up. you only make the evil worse. 
Lead it into its proper course, aud you iu.com- 
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22 “ It is for him who is in the position of king to overtop all with 
his virtue. In this case the people will imitate him throughout 
the whole empire, and the king will become more illustrious. 

23 “ Let the king and his ministers labour with a common anxiety, 
saying, ‘ We have received the decree of Heaven, and it shall be 
great as the long-continued years of Hea, — it. shall not fail of the 
long-continued years of Yin.’ I wish the king through the inferior 
people to receive the long-abiding decree of Heaven.” 

24 III. The iluke ofShaou then did obeisance with his head to his hands 
and bowed to the ground, and said, “ I, a small minister, presume 
with the king’s heretofore hostile people, with all his officers, and 
his loyal friendly people, to maintain and receive his majesty’s dread 



plish the purpose. 22. 

fjgj 7£»*" ■* He being king, his position is 
at the head of all virtue.* It is simpler to take 
ns — 'll*, than to give it the substantial 
meaning which it has in the first diagram of 
the Yih King, as that quality in Heaven which 
corresponds to j~~*. ‘benevolence,’ ‘goodness 
complete * in man. 

( — j$~) -p the inferior peo- 

pic on their purt will be found imitating him 
and employing virtue throughout the empire.' 

i MK’ — <an( * king will be 

illustrious,' i.c., the virtue of the king will there- 
by be more widely and brilliantly displayed. 

23 - h ~F $i h ~F ye 

arc to understand ’jQ' , ‘ the sovereign and 
his ministers.' — as in p. 9, ‘to be 

anxious.’ Then the in ."Hi is strongly 
hortative. ^ -jx xr >-botb 

Gan-kwfi and Ts*ae deline by but it is 
difficult to find a place for any other meaning 


of it here than as a conjunction = ‘ and.’ The 
* Daily Explanation,’ after defining it by 
is obliged in the paraphrase to substitute 
for it. * we arc determined that 

it shall not fail of.’ At the duke of Shaou 
speaks again in his own person. The ‘people/ 
ruled over as lie desired, would wish the rule to 
lie perpetual, and the wish of the people would 
be the wish of Heaven. 

Ch. III. l't. 24. We must understand 
& before The Guardian 

here winds up bis address. He w ill do his duty 
with the people under his charge. It remains 
for the king to secure the permanence of the 
dynasty. In the meantime he presents the of- 
ferings of the princes, to aid at the sacrifices to 
be offered, on the inauguration of the new- 
capital. ^ J$J,— these nre the 

people of Yin that had been removed to L6, and 
could still not be spoken of as other than disaf. 
fected and hostile. , — compar 6 

the same phrase in Bk. X.; p. 7. It is used he re 
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command and brilliant virtue. That the king should finally obtain 
the decree all complete, and that he should become illustrious,— this 
I dare not to labour about. I only respectfully bring these offerings 
to present to his Majesty, to assist in his prayers to Heaven for its 
long-abiding decree.”’ 


as complimentary to the ministers and officers 
of Yin, in whom loyal feelings might arise when 
they were tliua spoken of. The ‘friendly peo- 
ple’ are the adherents of the House of Chow. 

must be the king’s charge for 
the building of LA. TO has more sound 
than sense. ^ ,//j\ |p(t — this 

describes the king's consolidation of the dy nasty, 


and transmitting the crown to his descendants. 
. That must be the king’s own work. Tho 
Guardian would not presume to think that his 
! labours could effect it. ~T\' 

! — the king would be coming to LA. and by so- 
lemn sacrifices inaugurate the new city, and 
then the offerings would be useful. Tins is a 
delicate way of conveying to him those expres- 
. sions of the princes’ fealty. 


Wang Pih’s ‘Doubts* about this Book and 
the next are the following fife Jfjg* 

Hill 

vxn 
ffr f ■ X 
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iita 
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THE BOOKS OF CIIOW. 


BOOK XIII. T1IE ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING LO. . 


o m m m m* ft 

[In the third month when the moon begnn to wane, the duke of 
Chow commenced the foundations and proceeded to build the 
new city at Lo of the eastern States. The people from every quarter 
assembled in great harmony. From the How, Teen, Nan, Ts‘ac, 
and Wei domains the various officers stimulated this harmony of 
the people, and introduced them to the business there was for 
Chow. The duke of Chow encouraged them all to diligence, and 
made a great announcement about the execution of the works.] 

1 I. The duke of Chow bowed his head to his hands and then to the 
ground, saying, “ Herewith I report the execution of my commission 

Thk Name or tiie Book. -ft ‘ T,re 1 say more particularly : — * Parr. 1 — 3 contain the 

Announcement about La.’ The prefatory note ! 'J uke 8 about bin divination# ; and par. 

(#oe page 10) nay# *The duke of Simon having ^ give# the kings reply. Parr. 5 13 are oc- 

aurveyed the localities, the duke of Chow went copied with instructions from the duke to the 
to build this capital, called Ching Chow, and ki »8 tl,e meaimiw which he should pursue 
aent a messenger to announce the divination#. 0,1 taking up his residence At La. In parr. 14 
With reference to this, the Anmookckmrnt —21, the king charges the duke to remain at 
about Ld was made.’ As will be seen from the , W, * n <‘ undertake its government. In parr, 
next note, however, the action of the Book goes the duke responds, accepting the charge, 

many months beyond the report about the survey anc ^ dwells on the duties which the king and 
and divinations; but it all has reference, more himself would have to discharge. J’arr. 25—28 
or less, to the city of La. It may well la? said the action of the duke on a certain mes- 

to he about La. The use of the term ‘An- j *«Ce and gift from the king, intended for his 
nonnceinent 1 has its difficulties, and must be i honour. In parr. 29 31, the historian 

taken more vaguely than in the account of the j relates to sacrifices offered in La by the king, 
Announcements of the Shoo which I have given *hc proclamation which he issued, and adds 

on page 177. The Book is found in both texts, how long the duke continued in his government • 

— showing how the duke began the city and 

Contests. I s 4 ae says: ‘The arrangements completed it, and how king Ching, after offering 

for the building of La having been made, the i t j, e sacrifices and inaugurating the government, 
duke of Chow sent a messenger to inform the returned to Haou, and did not after all mako 
king of the result of his divinations. The Ins- j |,j s ^pital at La.’ 
torian recorded this as the announcement about 

L6, and at the same time recorded a dialogue j The Seven divisions thus indicated, present 
between the king and hiB minister, and how the themselves to any careful student of the Book, 
king charged the duke to remain at La and ; Maou K ‘e-ling, differing widely from Ts*ae in 
conduct the government of it.’ He goes on to his view of the general lenour, and of particular 
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passages and terms, gives the same, only includ- 
ing parr. 22 — 28 in one. Many critics make 
more to do than is necessary al*>ut the want of 
historical order in the Hook, and suppose that 
portions have been lost, and other portions 
transposed. I have already given my opinion 
that the first paragraph in ‘The Announcement 
to the Prince of K‘ang’ should be the first par. 
here. As to other portions being lost, the Book 
may be explained without resorting to so violent 
a supposition. It is not by any means so plain 
as it might be, but I am inclined to think that 
it is as plain as it ever was. 

The 'first paragraph from the Announcement 
to the l*riace, of K'any. For the reasons why 
this par. should be edited here and not as a 
portion of Bk. IX., see page 383. ' — • Jp J 

, — see on Bk. III., pp. 1 and 4. 
This would be the 16th day of the month. In 
the last Book, pp. 4 — G, we saw that on the 12th ; 
day of the 3d month, the duke of Chow arrived ■ 
at LA; on the 14th and 15th, he sacrificed to 
Heaven and Earth, and to the spirit of the land, 
while on the 2 1st he was ready with specifica- 
tions of all the works which were to be executed. 
It would appear from this par. that on the 16th 
he made a commencement with the foundations 
of some of the works. 

■“P ^ — the ‘Doily Explanation’ 

giro tor |/r jC. & f& ft! 

£ M -ft a z iti! Bn rr i m 

® z ' hc made thc new great 

city on the east of Ching Chow, in thc territory 
of the city of LA, and there wns the building 
both of the imperial city and of the lower capital.' 
This nmy be understood by referring to the note 
on p. 2 of the lost Book ; but the text does not 
so clearly indicate that the building of the two 
cities is spoken of. Thc Jj f went also 

by the name of t r> 1 the lower capital.’ 

of the domains of Chow on p. 141). The fire of 
them which constituted, with thc imperial do- 
main, the ‘Middle Kingdom' are here enumerat- 
ed in their proper order, though why the 
should be introduced between and I ! 
cannot explain. 

^ T = ‘all thc officers,’ including, | 

probably, from thc princes downwards ; 

, — ‘spread abroad ; 

the harmony of the people.’ 

— is taken as«^^, ‘business,' thc work 
to be done. Ch*in Leih explains by | 

SB % 35 @ m • ‘presented themselves ; 
as if at court, and hastened to the works/ We 
do not know well what to make of the phrase. ; 
/§ !|J|.--tUe ‘Daily Explaua- 


| tion ’ takes this as*=‘The duke of Chow him- 
self and all with him laboured diligently.* 
Gnn-kwo explains it as in the translation. I 
understand ^ ns meaning that the duke 
now announced in a general way the works 
which were to be executed, preparatory to the 
i specifications which were issued five days after 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 3. The pock's message to 

TIIK KINO, INFORMING HIM WHAT UK HAD DON K, 
AND LATINO BKFORK HIM MAPS, PLANS, AND TUB 
kbsi'lt or ms divinations. 1. There is 

a controversy which it is not easy to settle on 
the meaning of in this par., and the view to 
be taken of the whole Bonk depends very much 
upon it. Gankwft took as«== 1^’ 

restore the government/ lie explains the whole 

p«r. w ?£ 

*£ — -f Be A- hk M is $k ro 

‘The duke of Chow, in the most cere- 
monious way and with the utmost reverence, 
said, “ I return the government of the intelligent 
sovereign to you, my son.” By his son ho 
meant king Ching, who was now 20, and full 
grown. It was requisite that the duke should 
return the govt, to him, and withdraw into 
retirement in his old age.' This interpretation, 
which is still held by many, was not doubted 
till the Sting dynasty, when the critic Wang 
(? Wang Gnn-shih) was the first to suggest 
that should hc taken as meaning * to report,' 
‘to announce the fulfilment of a commission, ’ 
referring to thc phrase ■fjj'j , which is com- 
mon in Mencius, and to the use of alone by 
j him, Bk. I., Ft. I., vli., 10, — 
j The duke, he contended, had never been 

anything hut regent ; he could not speak of 
himself as restoring the govt. This view* Mas 
adopted by Ts‘ac, and became current through 
his commentary. 

Maou K‘e-ling refers to the 1st words of Pt. 

as decisive in favour of the older view ; but the 
use of the there after makes the pas- 
sages by no means parallel, nor was the position 
of the duke of Chow to king Ching the same as 
that of E Yin to T’ae-kefi. It must he allowed 
at thc same time that Mencius ’ ^ 

is different from the simple -p- of the text. 

On thc whole, I must incline to thc view 
adopted by 'IVae. In the answer of the king to 
the duke's message there is not a word about 
his accepting the restoration or resignation of 
thc govt. It was understood between them, 
and throughout the empire, that the time was 
come for the king to undertake the duties of 
the administration himself, and we shall see 
hereafter in this Book that the duke expresses 
his purpose to go into retirement, now that the 
iittUdiiig of Li vr as in a state of for* arduet* ; 
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2 to my son, my intelligent prince. The king appeared as if he would 
not presume to determine the founding and the fixing of our appoint- 
ment by Heaven, whereupon I followed the freonrf-Guardian, and 
made a great survey of this eastern region, with a view to found the 
place where he might become the intelligent sovereign of the people. 

3 On the day Yih-maou, in the morning, I came to the city of Lo. I 
first divined concerning the country about the Le water on the north 
of the Ho. I then divined concerning the east of the Keen water 
and the west of the Ch‘cn water, when the ground near the Lo was 


but the most natural interpretation of the text ! 
is as in the translation. 

The duke’s bowing and putting his head to | 
the ground was intended for the king, but per- 
formed in the presence of the messenger, who j 
was to carry the report to court. The duke ; 
was now in L6, and the king was probably at 
llaou. The duke calls the king his ‘son/ ex- 
pressing his affection for him, and he calls him 
his ‘intelligent prince/ giving him honour. 

1*. 2, The view taken of the former par. 
affects the meaning which is given to this* 
Gan-kwfl took ‘formerly 

■mj /e! ^ ifi ^r> $1 SSr & 

^ 1 Heaven's favouring decree 

when first it charged our House of Chow to 
tranquillize and settle the empire ; ’ and 

Jftg-3fc7 

^ ‘I therefore continued the ways of 
tV On and Woo to tranquillize the empire/ 
Keang Siting, again, taking in the same 
way, keeps the natural interpretation of as 
— but by he understands king 

Wftn, 4 the first commissioned/ and by 
king Woo 4 settler or completer of the commis- 
sion.' In his view of be agrees with 

Gan-kwfi, aud says that the In «=» 

=|£, 4 to plan.’ The advocates of the other in- 
terpretation of understand by M: un- 
‘the laying the foundations of the appoint- 


ment to the empire/ and by fj 4 the secur- 
ing permanently that appointment' — results 
which were both to be realized be making LO 
the capital of the empire. — Then by is in- 
tended the duke of Shnou, the ‘ Grand-guardian * 

as in the translation, the having, 
as often, the signification of 4 to expect,’ 4 to 
aim at/ In this way the par. has a unity and 
consistency in itself, which we do not find in 
the other interpretations. I cannot but under- 
stand it thus, and doing so I cannot but take 
the previous as Ts‘ae docs. 

F. 3. -f* fl| Jg grfi ,-«ee the last 
Book, p. 4. Lo is called {5jjj as being intended 
to be the capital, where the emperor should 
reside. See in the diet.— ^ J*/j' 

0 M 6®- It is needlessly embarrassing 

the interpretation to make, with Gan-kwo and 
King-riling Z 

I' fpj $$?■ 1 blire ***" strongly 

inclined to translate this in the past complete 
tense, — ‘I had previously divined/ Ac. The Le 
water was a name given to the united stream 

01 the Wei (||^ jfpj ) niiJ the K't (^lt jfpj), 
on its reaching a place which was afterwards 
called Le-yang |^r), in the north-east of 
the pres. dis. of Scun (^£), dep. of Wei-hwuy. 
This was not far from the old capital of Show, 
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indicated. Again I divined concerning the east of the Ch'en water, 
and the ground near the Lo was likewise indicated. I now send a 
messenger with a map, and to present the divinations.” 

4 II. The king bowed his face to his hands and his head to the 
ground, saying, “The duke has not dared but to acknowledge reve- 
rently the favour of Heaven, and has surveyed the locality to find 
where our Chow may respond to that favour. Having settled the lo- 
cality, he has sent his messenger to come and show me the divinations, 


and the duke would seem to have thought that 
it might be sufficient to remove the disaffected 
people of Yin to it, instead of transporting them 
S4> far as LS. The text appears to say that he 
had divined about this site, after reaching L&; 


understand from the text that the regent 
adopted the Guardian’s divination. But then 
he had himself divined about the site near the 
Le water, nor have we reason to suppose that 
the duke of Sliaou had divined for the site of 


but I think it must have been a previous 
measure, and intended merely to satisfy the 


people of Yin. The duke himself could never 
have seriously contemplated settling the capital 


* the lower capital.' There is a perplexity 
here which the scantiness of our information 
doe* not enable us to unravel. (perhaps 


of the dynasty there. Whensoever and where- 
soever he divined about this place, we must 
understand that the result was unfavourable. 

tk® Keen and 

Ch^n rivers, see the ‘Tribute of Yu.* Pt. i., p. 
65. The east of the Keen and west of the 


the character should be 

^ itt [iH» * a P 1 " 0 or ,na P of the country 
about the L6.* 


Ch‘en was the site fixed for the imperial city 
; and the east of the Cli'en was that 
of * the lower capital* to which the 

people of Yin were removed. But both sites 
were near the L6, and the divination was 
favourable in each case. To understand the < 
phrase we must refer to the method 

of divining by the tortoise shell, described on 
page 33d. If the ink, smeared on the hack of 
the shell, was dried up— eaten, licked up — by the 
fire, the trial was favourable : if it was not so 
dried up, the result was considered to be un- 
favourable. Keang Siting, following K‘ang- 
shing, gives another meaning of which 
I hardly understand. K^ng-shing’s words nre: 

»IM'A 

Jg & H BFHfl i»«» 

la.-i Book nothing is said about the duke of 
Chow's divining about the sites. This the 
duke of Shaou hud done previous to the arrival 
of the other. Many say that we are only to 


| Ch. II. P. 4. The Kixg’s rkpi.y to tiik 
MESSAGE. see on the 

* T‘ae-keV Pt ii., pp. 3 and 4. 

KIE #- b . v % £ # "* lo 

understand ^ ^ ^ ‘(jjj , * the favouring 
decree of Heaven,* calling the House of Chow 
to the sovereignty of the empire ; then A# 

as in the translation. The passage is 
obscure, but this seems to be the meaning. 

’ K*ang-shing 

thought that by the repetition of it was 
indicated that two messengers were sent by 
the duke ; but there is no necessity to under- 
stand the terms so. =» yfi, 4 to show to.* 

h b'foZikm m 

ft it % This is better than to take it 
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favourable and always auspicious. Let us two sustain the responsibili- 
ties in common. The duke has reverently acknowledged the favour 
of Heaven, making provision for ine l'or myriads and tens of myriads 
of years. With my face to my hands and my head to the ground, 
I receive his instructive words.” 


III. The duke of Chow said, 
ceremonies of Yin, and sacrifice it 

with G«n-kw# ^ ^ 

^ * the admirable site* which lie divined, 

and which will always be fortunate.’ 

— by the ‘two men * are meant the 
king and the duke of Chow. I don’t know what 
to make of the Gan-kwo has— 

from which I get no 
meaning apt in the place. Mu Yung explained 
the term by ‘ to bear,’ ‘ to sustain,’ which 
is preferable to the other. Hea Seen lays:— 

king wishes along with the duke to sustain the 
duties arising from the auspicious divinations.’ 
4V Jt iSi meaning of 

this is that as Heaven had shown its favour to 
the House of Chow in calling it to the sove- 
reignty, so the duke by all his care in founding 
the new capital had fixed upon a central seat 
where that sovereignty could l>c maintained for 
ever. Before we must understand 

g)|j’, or some words of similar import. I 
do not think we are to suppose that the king 
made a second prostration. 

Ch. III. Pp. 5 — IS. Advices by the duke 

OB THE SACRIFICES WHICH THE EIBO SHOULD 
OFFER OS COMMENCING HIS ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE NEW CITT, AND ABOirT HIS StnSKQCF.NT 
GOVERNMENT. Hb ALSO INTIMATES HIS OWN 
PURPOSE NOW TO RETIRF: FROM PUBLIC LIFE. 

We must sun|M>»c that these advices wore 
given in Haou. The duke had returned there 
some time after receiving the king’s reply to the 
message which he sent. It is most likely that 
lie had left L6 immediately after the duke of 
Sliuou had made what is called his announce- 
ment. and set forth before him the various 
offerings which were presented by the princes, to 
be used, it is said, at the sacrifices a hieh would 
be offered, — wc may suppose on the solemn 


‘Let. the king at first- employ tlie 
the new city, doing everything iii 

inauguration by the king in person of the new city 
ns the capital of the empire. However this may 
tie, it is plain that the duke, in the first instance 
at least, is speaking to the king in some other 
place from which he is urging him to go to Lo. 

P. 5. The sacrifices which the. king should offer 

.•» tUfirrt fluff . 3E % f}$ 

both Gan-kwft and K‘ang-sliing take this cluuso 
as in the translation, understanding by 
‘the ceremonies of the Yin dynasty.’ K'nng- 
sliing says that the ceremonies for the services 
of the present dynasty bad not yet lieen settled, 
or if settled, hud not yet been made publicly 
known. That would be done next year, which 
Mould be the first of the king’s independent 
reign. In the meantime he should employ the 
ceremonies of Yin. Ying-tfl, on the other hand, 
in his gloss on Gan-kwA’s commentary, says 
that the ceremonies had been settled, but from 
their general agreement with those of the pre- 
vious dynasty, they are still called here Jgfjj 
This remark is very unsatisfactory. We cannot 
tell why the duke gave this particular advice, 
but I do not see that the phrase can bo rendered 
otherwise than I have done. Tsue, indeed, 
after Wang Gan-shili and Lin Che-k’e, proposes 
to take in the sense of so that tho 
meaning would be — * Let the king employ tho 
fullest ceremonies.’ To justify such a meaning 
of the term, they refer to an expresion in Hung- 
yang’s commentary on the Cluun 'JVew, under 
the 2d year of duke Win ( ),whero 

it i S rfn f}£ ?£ s b »* Hx 

there means * great,’ and not ‘full.’ The refe- 
rence is to the ‘great sacrifices,’ rallc*d and 
(sec Ana., III., x.). As Maou K*o-lingr 
observes, wc may speak of ^5, hut not of 

Jbt /jiff' ^ text ^^nt on the sacrifice or 
sacrifices, which the duke wished the king to 
offer as his first act io the new city. Gan-riiih 
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an orderly way, but without any display. I will marshal all the 
officers to attend your majesty from Chow, merely saying that 
probably there will be business to be clone. 

“Let the king instantly give orders, saying, ‘Let those distinguished 
by merit be recorded ; the most meritorious shall be the first in the 
sacrifices.’ Let him also command, saying, ‘You in whose behalf 
this order is given must give me your assistance with sincere ear- 


supposed it was that mentioned in par. 20 ; — 
which is not likely. 1 should rather suppose it 
was a series of sacrifices like those offerer! by 
Suin on his undertaking thcduticsof government 
for Yaou ; *ce the ‘Canon of Slum,' p. 6. The 
occasion was a grand one, — the inauguration of 
la! as the capital, and of Ching's liecoining of 
age and taking the government in his own hands. 

Iili ‘ order >’ 

4 to arrange orderly;* — 'without or- 

nament.* Simplicity was a characteristic of 
the ceremonies of Yin as compared with those 
of Chow ; — see Con. Ana., III., xiv. Gun-kwo 
took fit differently, and Ts'ae agrees with 
him. The latter's exposition of the whole (tar. 

is: - 3 E i& 

I fij ^ jjjj, ‘ Lot the king begin by cm- 
ploying the fullest ceremonies in his sacrifices 
at I/O. offering in order to all the spirit* to which 
he ought to sacrifice. There may be some to 
which in right he ought to sucritice that arc 
not contained in the sacrificial canons ; let him 
likewise sacrifice to them, having arranged 
them in their proper order.’ 

I*. 0. In r hat tray the duke iron/#/ instruct the 

officer* to attend the. king to Jji. Ill 

-MW ^ ; meaning probably nothing 
more than what appears in the translation, 
though some of the critics (see the 
dwell on the as if it included all moral ad- 
justment. , — tlais can 

only mean — ‘follow the king from Chow to 
I/A;’ as the ‘Daily Explanation* has it — 

Ml*- 

this is not so indefinite as Gan-kwft has it, — 


Itf fj ‘ protMWy there 

will he some business of good government.* 
Indeed, he appears to have thought It a remark 
of the duke to himself, =■ * I may consider the 
govt, will now go on well.’ From the usage 
of the phrase Jj^.. it would he understood 
that he intimated that sacrifices were to be 
offered. 



P. 7. How the king should stimulate the 
officers to loyal exertions by promising them a place 
in the sacrificial canon according to their merit. 
Compare ‘The Pwan-kftng,* I*t. i, p. 16, — 

■rjjA. and the note where it is said 
tliat under the Chow dynasty there was a ‘ Re- 
corder of Merits.’ who entered the names of 
meritorious ministers Among the imperial 
kindred when alive, and regulated the arrange- 
ment of their spirit tablets at the sacrifices in the 
ancestral temple, when they were dead. It is 
to this custom, which the dyn. of Chow took 
from Ym, that the duke refers. 

translation. Keang Sliing, after Gan-kwA, 


makes a verb. — ‘Record the meritorious 
>J' 

and honour them.* How they should be hon- 
oured is shown in the next clause, so that the 
general meaning is not affected by the way in 


which we construe In the Lc Ke, Bk, 

XXIII., called or ' The Laws of Sacri- 

fice,* p. 0, there is a list given of various service# 
to the state which would entitle their perform- 
ers to be sacrificed to m i £ hhi 

m^zm.mx%®mz- 
mn a & m iTfii £ it 
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1 1 The duke said, “ Yes, young as you are, be it yours to complete 

12 the tcork of your predecessors. Cultivate the spirit of reverence, and 
j'ou will know who among the princes sincerely present their of- 
ferings to you, and who do not. In those offerings there are 
many observances. If the observances are not equal to the articles, 
it must be said there is no offering. "When there is no service of 
the will in the offerings of the princes, all the people will then 
say, ‘ We need not be troubled about our offerings,’ and affairs will 
be disturbed by errors and usurpations. 

ft fig * 1§i £f X ft ± M NS- it is better to leave that point as incapable of 

4 cause all the officers to know the views of the any very definite settlement. 11. The 

sovereign.’ But this is too great a supplement j greatness of the tcork devolving on the king . 
to the text, nor is there any necessity for it. indicates that the duke felt constrained to 

If and g[J may .cry well be joined | ^ llfl haJ „ 

together. The duke tells the king to take the . -V -li .jl. -w- 

officers now in Chow to Lfi, and there make X ]t\ 4 finish the work of W ftn 

them join their companions, i.t., labour in their and Woo.’ secure the establishment of the 
old departments at their old duties. Lin Che- dynasty of Chow. 12. The importance of 
k‘e has it: -® £ 1*1 tt W ML sincerity in the offerings and in all expressions of 

jtijl. It 1. difficult to say whether we i ’T"? W ** ** "* M 

! whether they were sincere or not. ls*ae puts a 

should understand 0JJ stop nt that is equivalent 

aS dc#cri P tive °* the measures, t to the duke of Shaou’s repeated admonition that 

or of the conduct of the officers. I have taken the king should cultivate the virtue of reverence, 
it with the former reference. It is supposed that Ching, reverent himself and 


— comp, the ‘ T'ac-kefl,’ Pt. i., p 7. I did 
not accept the meaning of 1 praise ’ there, but we 


sincere, would, as if intuitively, know whether 
the princes were sincere or not in their expres- 


uui ncicpt UIC ui j/ioipv mciv, vu. » v - ■ . .» 

may as well admit it here, where the words are «ions of loyalty. ** n ^ 

addressed to the king, and lie is not himself the | presenting of offerings, there are many cere- 


menial usages.' 


See the use of this 


Pp. 11-13. The counsels here are of a wider P ttMa 8 c mndc * Mcmiu# > VI ’ ^t. II., v., 4. 
import, and relate to how the king should deal Thc ‘Complete Digest,’ on that postage sag 
with the princes of the empire, and attach the l * ,at and P ttra P* ,ra9<? * | t ^ 

masses of the people to himself. The duke also jf^ Sp. jjj® ^ 

plainly intimates his own purpose to retire from rV aal sav -4- ~~T~ -^r 

public life. The A0mp.u might mem & & W + fU Jf , £ 

to intimate that they were delivered at a different I m the jfE 3x f^? :, 


time and place from those which preceded ; but ! 
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13 “ Do you, my young son, manifest everywhere my unwearied 

diligence, and listen to my instructions to you how to help the 
people to observe the constant rules of right. If you do not bestir 
yourself in these things, you will not be of long continuance. If 
3 'ou sincerely and fully carry out the course of your correct 
father, and follow exactly my example, there will be no venturing 
to disregard your orders. Go and be reverent. Henceforth I 
will study husbandry. There do you generously rule our people, 
and there is no distance from which they will not come to you.” 


the king should address himself generally to the 
government of the people with diligence, and reverence. 
The duke will withdraw to his fields. 

[]g,-TVae say. he doe. 
not understand wmr' 8g. but thinks 
the meaning may be— ^ 3E HI ft 

3k ffi. fflt 'f' UK % >-•• in » he ,rB ” 5la - 

tion. This appears to have been the view like- 
wise of Gan-kwft. Keang Shing reads on to 
before putting a comma, and takes (the 
quotes the passage with 
‘to separate,’ ‘to divide,’ alleging for this the 
authority of Iv'ang-shing. He has 

T'B ‘The business of government is 

burdensome. Divide, my son, the duties. Even 
I had not time to listen to everything.’ 

m&m ££•■*» 

help the course of the people’s constant nature.’ 
The meaning seems to be what J have given in 
the translation. If the people be thus ruled, — 
influenced, not forced, — it may be hoped they 
will be forward to obey the guidance. ^|j£, 
i= 4 *° usc offort,* ‘ exert one’s-self.’ There 
are disputes as to the form of the character, but 
none as to the meaning. 73rB$1t^ 

» SHfr ft til 

Mik ft IE * to "““s 0 ° rdci - 


ly.’ Here the meaning is that king Ching’s 
measures should all be ordered after those of 
his father. We cannot suppose that any other 
than king Woo is meant by |f- though 
Keang Slung explains the phrase by ‘those 
whom your father honoured,’ referring to the 
great captains and ministers who assisted in the 
overthrow of Show. 

—all the critics understand that the duke of 
Chow here intimates his purpose to withdraw 
from public life. Gan-kwfl, however, would 
interpret — ‘I will retire as old, and teach the 
husbandmen about righteousness ;’ and in illus- 
tration of this, Ying-tft quotes a passage from 
Fuh-shang’s ‘Introduction to the Shoo’( jpj ^ 
Am that it was the rule for retired officers 
to occupy themselves in the villages with teach- 
ing the young (jjjjg , ffc -££ £ g, Iffc 

jjjj But wo canuot suppose 

that the duke of Chow would come under any 
| iuch rule. $ E 

‘ there,* in Lb ; * to come.’ 

The wholes jfr ^ gt,, ^ 

il&'iipiai 'J 
jj| 4 * ]£ ^ th ' B §H>- 
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14 IV. The king spoke to this effect : — “0 duke, you are the enlight- 
ener and sustaiuer of my youth. You have set forth great and illus- 
trious virtues, that I, notwithstanding my youth, may display a 
brilliant merit like that of Wan and Woo ; reverently respond to the 
favour of Heaven ; harmonize and long preserve the people of all 

15 the regions, and settle their multitudes here ; and that I may give due 
honour to the great ceremony of recording the most distinguished, 
regulating the order for the first places at the sacrifices, and doing 
everything in an orderly manner without display. 

16 “But your virtue, 0 duke, shines brightly above and below, and 
is displayed actively throughout the four quarters. On every 


Ch. IV. Pp. 14 — 21. The kino, with mant 

COM 1*1,1 M ENTS, RESPONDS TO THE COUNSEL*! OF 
TIIE DUKE, AND PROMISES TO ACT ACCORDINGLY. 

At the same time he intreats him not to 

CARRY OUT HIS PURPOSE OF RETIRING, AND 
CHARGES HIM TO REMAIN AT Lft. Chid Leih 

observes that after the 13th par. there ought to 
be some mention of the king's having gone with 
the duke from Haou to L5, And he supposes 
that a portion of the Book is here lost. The 
natural inference from parr. 18 — 21 certainly is 
that the king, when he spoke them, was in L5 t 
but we need not suppose that any tablets were 
lost. The Book may never have been longer or 
less confused than it now is. 

Pp. 14, 15. The king, with mention of his obliga- 
tions to the duke for his counsels, promises to take 
his advice about the sacrifices to be offered and the 
record of merits to be made . 14. ^ 

^ ^ is much more natural to 

construe this historically, in the indicative mood, 
than to take it with Gan-kwft in the imperative. 
He says the meaning is: — ‘You ought, O duke, 
to enlighten and sustain me. You must not 
Uaro me 1 C ^ jfe ]g f-, 

speak of,’ * to display.’ The ‘ great and illus- 
trious virtues ’ which the duke had celebrated 
arc those implied in the counsels which he had 
just given. If the king could 
he would display the virtue required in p. 11. 


I 


If he could he would escape 

the evil menaced in the Tj b$ If r> m 

of p. 18. If he could 
^ jjj , he would realize the 

^ ”1®° P- 13* Choo He says that 

JB 

£)Jg. 4 to build the city of L5, and settle 
the dwelling of the people there.’ 15. This 
par. must be construed in close connection with 
the preceding. It has reference to the counsel 

given lnp^7. “tf jjjg 

‘great ; is evidently employed from the j|jJ 
™*to deem important,’ ‘to 
give the due importance to.’ 
jJjjJ, — this also must be interpreted from p. 7. 
Of the last clause it is not necessary to treat 


P. 16. The great services of the duke in the 
business of the govt., which left the king nothing to 
do but to attend to the sacrifices. We must 
understand all this as said by the king to pre- 
pare the way for pressing the request that the 
duke would not carry out his purpose of with- 
drawing from public life. 

on oTcr y a * in l ^ c 
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hand appears your deep reverence to secure the establishment of 
order, so that you fail in nothing of the earnest lessons of Wan and 
Woo. It is for me the youth only to attend reverently early and 
late to the sacrifices,” 

The king said, “ Great, 0 duke, has been your merit iu helping 
and guiding me ; — let it ever continue so.” 

The king said, “0 duke, it is for me, the little child, to return 
to my throne in Chow, and I charge you, 0 duke, to remain behind. 


'T'ae-kSV Pt. i., p. 5,— 

‘a steelyard,' here = ' to balance,’ to make 
even.* When it is said we see the 

duke calmly and reverently ‘meeting’ all dif- 
ficulties and emergencies, and adjusting them 
with the balance of his wisdom and measures. 
Gan-kwA i§ evidently wrong, when he takes 
this clause not as descriptive of the character 
of the duke's government but of its results, and 

interpret* : — $5i 

^ |Qj ^.—Ki'.-ing Shing ingenious- 
ly takes this as* ‘you make no error; with 
civil capacity and with military you teach the 
empire.* I prefer, however, to construe as in the 

translation. T N* ¥ .5- 

1 What have I to do? I should not do so well as 
you in the ltd ministration of allairs. I hare 
only to perform the sacrifices which devolve 
upon me.’ 

P. 17. The king briefly recapitulate* the duke * 
service *, and ask* him to continue them, and not 
withdraw from public life. 
tench,’ ‘ to direct.’ Ts‘ae says jiff 

# nr# 

itn Tc VA w £ -& GaD * 

kwA’s explanation of |^J though 

wrong, is yet amusingly ingenious: — 

Hk & Z. H ho,<; 

empire accords, and affirms by its approval the 
merit of your services l ’ 

Pp. 18—20. Tht king declares his own purpose 
to return to Haou, and charges the duke to continue 
in public life, remaining at 1.8, and completing the 
measures of government which he had initiated. 
18. 6u the interpretation ot this par. 


there is as much diversity of opinion as on par. 
1. The view in the translation is that of Tsire, 
adopted from Lin C’he-kSi and other early 
scholars of the Sung dyn. The old interpreters, 
followed by many in the present dynasty, under- 
stand that the king is here acceding to the 
duke’s request that he would proceed to LA, 
and promises that he would there appoint tlie 
duke's sou, Pih-k c in to the princi- 

pality of Loo. 

Where were the king and the duke when the 
par. was spoken? The old interpreters say — ► 
‘In Haou ;* and Gan-kwA supposes that the 
king is on his throne, at a solemn audience where 
the duke has resigned the regency, so that 

-f ill 611 /ii"- ' 1 wi " whc “ 

I have retired from this audience, go and bo 
king in LG.’ I cannot read the Book without 
getting the impression tluit the speakers were 
now in LA. And without referring to any 
passages, which might require a lengthy ami 
minute discussion of them, the fact that king 
Ching did not take up his residence at LA, and 
that this city did not till after many reigns be- 
come the real capital of Chow, is sufficient to 
show that the king is not here promising to go 
to LA, but saying that he will retire from it. 

On this view i(i T* ISJ im * iu i “ ,urai 
meaning. Chow is Haou, as in the first par. of 
last Book. I should say that this clause ought 
to be decisive on the point of the dialogue's 


taking place in LA, were it not for the 

/Sj P ar - An( * lowing all the weight 
we can to the interpretation of “J** neces- 
sarily adopted there, I must still think that 


J8" strongly confirmatory of 
the view of the Book taken by tl»e Sung scholars. 


With regard to 43 4 St indicates,* 

says Keang Shing, * the appointment of Pih- 
k in. The king's idea was that if he conferred 
the investiture ou his son, lie might retain tins 
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19 Order has been initiated throughout the four quarters of the empire ; 
but the ceremonies to be honoured by general observance have 
not yet been settled, and I cannot look on your merit as completed. 

20 Commence on a great scale what is to be done by your remaining 
here, being an example to my officers, and greatly preserving the 
people whom W&n and Woo received : — by your good government 
you will prove the help of the whole empire.” 


duke at court as the prime minister of the govt.* 
Nothing can be argued conclusively on either 
side of the question from the words of the 
text. may be taken as in the 

translation ; and when I look at them without 
reference to the controversy agitated about 
them, I must understand them thus. They 
may, however, likewise be taken as Gan-kwO 
and the other early interpreters did. 

Referring to Sze-ma Ts‘een, he tells us that 
king Woo, immediately after the overthrow of 
Show, invested his brother Tan with the princi- 
pality of Loo, and that Tan did not proceed to 
take the charge of it, but remained at court to 
assist the king, <£* & a 1ft '}? 

¥kZ jffi. db 

& ^ M ik. it I ; s** the 
H $1 & ttt M => 

also, that after the death of Woo, when the 
duke of Chow had resolved, notwithstanding 
the injurious suspicious afloat about him, to 
remain as regent ol the empire during the mi- 
nority of Citing, he invested his son Pih-kHn 
with Loo. and gave him this charge: — ‘A son 
of king Win, brother of king Woo, and uncle 
of king Citing, I am not of mean position in the 
empire. But I have sometimes thrice left my 
bath unfinished, and thrice left a meal, to re- 
ceive officers, fearing lest I might fall to secure 
n man of virtue and ability for the service of 
the govt. When you go to Loo, he careful lest 
your being a prince make you arrogant to 
others.’ According to this account, Pihkiu 
had been invested with Loo several years before 
the building of LA. 'lVae argues the same 
thing from passages of Bk. XXIX ; but I do 
not insist on them, because Maou K*o-ling has 
shown that they need not be taken as decisive 
on the question. Still Ts*een’s statements carry 
in themselves evidence of their correctness. Of 
all his brothers and adherents, the duke of 
Chow was the one whom king Woo was hound 
to reward. No doubt he did confer on him the 
country of Loo; aiul us the duke was detained 


from it all his reign and during so many years 
of his son's reign, there must have been some 
one to supply his place. I believe that Pih-kin 
went to Loo at once, and that subsequently, 
in the 3d or 4th year of Ching, his father 
resigned the dukcdoin entirely to him. This 
being the case, there is no room left for the 
understanding the text—j^ a8 

old interpreters did. 

19, 20. The king could not look on the duke's 
work as done , and he calls his attention to various 
points which were yet to be settled. 19. |/Lj 

SL - 0 ij fwj '/«- taki "s “ iili 

or |Jf]. K Cling Sliing takes It = 

«nd sa,»:-[/g ^ $f£ '/Jp? Tlw 

meaning is substantially the same. 

7JT jj8' —Trt * takes 5J? if a5 rcf '- r - 

ring to the X}) of p. 6, and ^ ^ ij^ 
of p. 15. It may be so, but I rather 
understand the king to be speaking here of the 
ceremonies in general, by which their dyn. was 
to be distinguished from those which preceded 
it. Keang Sliing says they are called ^ if- 
4 being honoured by all the empire ’ ( ^ /fill 

Mtfc ''ft 

occurred twice 

before, in Bk. VII., pp. 5 and 11, joined with 
jjJ-l, and in the sense of IS or ‘ to soothe * 
‘to settle.’ ‘It means,’ says Woo Ch‘ing, ‘to 
j honour and reward.’ I do not see how to trans- 
| iate the term faithfully, and bring out a mean- 
I ing appropriate to the contents. 20. 
j it means, acc. to 
I as in the translation. Woo Ching takes 
as ‘ an introductory phrase,’ but says ho 
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21 The king said, “Remain, 0 duke. I will certainly go. Your 
meritorious deeds are devoutly acknowledged and reverently rejoiced 
in. Do not, 0 duke, occasion me this difficulty. I on my part will 
not be idle or tired in seeking the tranquillity of the people; and 
let not the example which you have afforded be intermitted. So 
shall the whole empire enjoy for generations the benefits of your 
virtue." 

22 V. The duke of Chow bowed his face to his hands and his head to 
the ground, saying, “ You have charged me, 0 king, to come here. 


does not understand the meaning of it. The J 
~ M would certainly seem to hare reference 
to the ‘fjjj ^ of p. 18. I do not sec how 
Gan-kw5 makes out of && hit 

X" i ffji X “ equivalent to g" 'jjjf. 

Among the officers there were those called -f- , 
and other? called [* jjj . may be taken, with 
Ts*ae,’ * to afford an example to,* or, with Gan- 
kwfl, ‘to inspect,’ ‘to oversee.’ j§l 


j/ Irfj fjijp, — I do not think that this means more 
than — ‘effecting good government, and being 
a help to me on every aide.’ Compare with 
j/ij j|j|j the JJl| in the ‘ Yih and Taeih,’ p. 
5. Ts‘ae takes the phrase as a name of the new 
city, or the two new cities of f and 
$*■ t?ken in connection with Ifaou and Fung, 
ns the points <T appui of the empire, — which is 
far-fetched, and intended to strengthen his view 
of as meaning to remain at Lti, sufficiently 
strong without such support. In a passage 
in tho Le Ke, Bk. VIII, ££ lit ~f">’ P- 
17, mention is made of the appointment of 
jjt| and • ^ /]<, from which it would ap- 
pear that ‘four’ men were denoted by the 
former phrase. If so, and we arc to interpret 
the text in acc. with that passage, we must 
suppose that the king wishes the duke alone to 
be to him all that those four highest and 
trusted miui&tcra could be. 


P. 21. The kinq finally announces his deter • 
mi not ion not to remain himself at L/>, and requires 
the duie to do so. Of course the old interpreters 
make -p p-l mean, ‘I will go to La/ 
Kcang Shing puts no comma at £3 , but reads 

on from ■f* ft ,o ■ M. Sfr ,niking #- V& 
[J, ‘formerly.’ All agree in taking 

it’ only with the old interpreters and their 
modem adherents it means, ‘remain to assist 
me as my premier,’ while with Ts‘ae it re- 
main here* at L5. The ‘ Daily Explanation * 
paraphrases Irani Jjfj to [g ^ (j£J- 
perhaps should be Jk) thus: — /K. 

MWiin 

jl 

Pp . This is ace. to the views of Ts'ae, 
and I must think that the other intorpretiitions 
of this par. arc non-natural. Ut-JP. 
‘to dislike,' ‘to turn away from.’ 'JjJ 

fjlfl X 41"’ ukin * jflj- Keang 

Shing takes ajcj(== j^-,but the meaning comes to 
the same. He would point the whole differently, 
however.-^ 

Ch. V. Pp. 22 — 24. The dtke accepts 
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I undertake t/ie charge , and will protect the people whom your 
grandfather W&n received by decree, and whom vour glorious and 
meritorious father Woo also so received. I will enlarge the reverence 
which I cherish for you. 

23 “But, my son, come frequently and inspect this settlement. 
Pay great honour to old statutes, and to the good and wise men of 
Yin. Good government here will make you indeed the new chief 
of the empire, and an example of royal respectfulness to all your 


HE WILL FULFIL ITS DUTIES ; AND TELLS THE 
CO-OPERATION WHICH HE EXPECTS FROM HIM. 

22. J -p* jfj,— this has refer- 
ence evidently to the ^ of par. 18. 
Naturally and legitimately we understand 
of coming to a place ; and that place can be no 
other than L6. The old interpreters holding that 
the duke only agrees to remain in public life, 
without any reference to his undertaking the 
govt, of the new city, say that his returning 
might have been called a or * going away,’ so 
his continuing may be called a or ( coming ’ 
(see the gloss of Ying-tft in loc .). This is very 
forced. , — this re- 

sponds to the king’s 

in p. 20. Woo Ch‘ing correctly observes that 
we are to understand after 

being omitted in the text for the sake of 
hro-ity (£ £). = Gan-kwo and 

Kcang Shing take it as ="3P» with which I can- 
not make sense. They also take aud all the 
other verbs as in the infinitive mood under 
the govt, of But it is much better to 

suppose that in the duke speaks in his own 
person. To me the in the last clause neces- 
sitates this construction. 

4 1 will enlarge my reverence.’ 5^ is to be 
taken according to the account of it by Mencius, 

The duke would do his duty ;^ie will not allow 
the king to be remiss in performing his. Wang 
Ts’caou says ingeniously ^ 


1- 

tefeZxkMZ)£Z’2ll ffi 
23 - M "P ^ % _I n,u,t 

this in the imperative, according to the view 
which has been taken of the last. The para- 
phrase in the ‘Complete Digest’ is: — 

IS J 'X'teiZ' ‘ although your majesty is 
returning, you ought to come and examine and 
see this city of I A to govern it.’ Though the 
duke gives up the hope which he had cherished, 
that the king would take up his residence in 
the new city, he endeavours to make the best of 
his disappointment, and hopes that the advan- 
tages to be derived from Lfl will in part at least 
be secured by frequent and regular visits to it 
from the king. JttL = ftlL 1 statutes/ 
u, we may suppose, the rules and principles 
of govt, approved or established by Win and 
,) ‘ the good able 
people ( 3= men) of Yin/ are, we may again 
suppose, men belonging to old official families 
of Yin, who had kept themselves from the 
degrading vices which had occasioned the down- 
fall of the dynasty. Both J^L and are 
governed by . and a conjunction is under- 
stood between its two objects. This is forcing 
a meaning out of the text, but the meaning thus 
obtained is more likely than any other which 
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successors of Chow.” “From this time,” said the duke , “by the 
government administered in this central spot, all parts of the empire 
will be conducted to repose, and this will be the completion of your 
merit, O king. 

24 “ I, Tan, with the numerous officers and managers of affairs, will 

consolidate the achievements of our predecessors, in response to 
the hopes of the people. I will afford an example of sincerity to 
future ministers of Chow, seeking to render complete the pattern 
intended for the enlightenment of you, my son, and thus to carry 
fully out the virtue of your grandfather Win.” 


Juis been put upon it. Comp, the view of Gan- 

a s j? n w t m ft 

and that of Kiiang Shing: — iMl 

Jts £ M ' it 

<“'/£> U A #r *$<-«-"*• the ft 

^ m % % 

— Ts'ae expands this by A i\ $ VA & 

~P< VA # r?n %. I* ‘ ■ 88 ,hc *° Tereifcn 

shows respectfulness towards your ministers, 
mid by such respectfulness lends the way tor 
future kings.* Gan-kwfl’s view is the same: — 

E ^ tit 

fft A,. Keang Shing brings out nearly 
the smne meaning by another construction of 
the characters : — 

The Q is perplexing. The 
simplest way is to suppose as the nomina- 
tive to it. I understand i as in the 

1 Complete Digest’ -4if- wth *¥ 

compare the 

in the last Book, p. 14. 24. Hie 

duke here speaks fully and bravely of what he 
himself will do. We have Had instances before 
ot his superiority to the mock humility with 
which Chiuese statesmen generally veil apprecia- 
tion of themselves And their services. 

fitP ljj i— 8ee on thc Con. Aua., I., i.. 


for the meaning of is ‘ the many 

gentlemen and from the^) which follows, 
we conclude that the geutlemen intended tho 
officers of the superior classes, — as the critics 

— ‘ in answer to the multitudes.* The meaning 
must be as in the translation. wm*? 

‘ faithfulness,’ ‘ loyalty.’ The 
expression is correlate to the jff j 

of the last par. ; and they throw light on each 
other. As the king would show to future kings 
an example of respectfulness in dealing with his 
ministers, so the duke would show to ftature 
ministers an example of loyal devotedness in 
serving his sovereign. 

— ‘to complete.’ Ts‘ae takes 

as = the of par. 1, so that the 

meaning of the clause Is — ‘ I will render com- 
plete the pattern afforded by you, my illustrious 
son.’ The editors of Yung-ching’s Show observe 
that everywhere else he takes J|£j or«= HJJ, 
‘to enlighten,’ and that there is no reason to 
depart from that signification here ; so that tho 
meaning of the whole is as in the translation 
= j|jgr, • to complete,’ * to carry fully 
out.’ Everything necessary to consolidate tho 
dynasty might he considered as carrying out — 
completing— the virtue of king Wfin, its proper 
founder. 
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25 VI. A fterwards, the duke of Chore took occasion to say , “ The king has 
sent messengers to admonish the people of Yin, and with a soothing 
charge to me, along with two flagons of the black millet herb-flavour- 
ed spirit, saying, ‘Here is a pure sacrificial gift, which with my hands 
to my face and my head to the ground I offer for you to enjoy its excel- 

26 lence.’ I dare not keep this, and offer it in sacrifice to king WSn and 

27 king Woo.” In doing so, he prayed, “ Let him be obedient to and 


Ch. VI. Pp. 25—28. The conduct of the 

DIKE IN DECLINING SOME EXTRAORDIN ART 
GIFTS FROM THE KING, AND TAR1NO OCCASION 
FROM THEM TO OFFER A PRATER TO WAN AND 
WOO, EXPRF.88IVE OF niS LOYALTY. 

I cannot say that I am satisfied with the mean- 
ing of these parr, os it appears in the transla- 
tion ; but no interpretation of them has been 
proposed which can be fully acquiesced in by a 
cautious student. I have mainly followed the 
view of them given by Ts‘ae, who himself follow- 
ed Soo Shih. The action of them is referred to 
some time subsequent to that in which the pre- 
vious parr, were spoken. The king is supposed 
to have returned to Haou, and thence he sends 
messages and gifts, doing honour to the duke 
as if he had been a departed spirit, and were 
continuing in heaven the guardianship of the 
dynasty which he had so efficiently discharged 
during liis life. This was improper, and may 
be deemed improbable ; but if we remember how 
the boy had given ear to the rumours that the 
duke had designs upon the throne, and consider 
that even now he was not really following his 1 
advice, and fixing his residence at LO, we may 
believe that the young emperor had more awe 
of the powerful minister than love for him, and 
that he wished to propitiate him by such au 
extraordinary offering. 

m,«' fhe king sent messengers with admonitory j 
lessons for the people of Yin, and being impress- 
ed with the merits of the duke, at the same 
time to soothe his mind, by the gift of an ex- 
traordinary mark of his regard.* jjjJ-j Ig 


is a species of black millet, used 
in the distillation of spirits. ^ is a species 
of fragrant grass employed to flavour the spirits. 
The two characters are used here as a name of 
the spirit which was made from them. is 
the name of a cup or bowl of medinm sire, in 
which such spirit was usually kept. A larger 
vessel used for that purpose was called and 
a smaller, j|%§» ; the size of the ^ was between 

the others. 0 Bfj H is s “p- 

posed to be the message of the king which 
accompanied the offering. * pure ; * 

m-m * to revere,’ * reverent.’ The * Daily 
Explanation’ gives for this clause: — mu 

vzmft&iwmm&’M 

T £ M- ^ 26 

Ts‘ae says that ^ here has the same meaning 
ns the phrase ^ in Bk. XXII., p. 2C, where 

the character is explained by 4 to ad- 

vance the cup making the meaning to be — 4 1 
do not dare to drink this spirit.* But it will be 
seen on that passage, that if we must so define 

§ there, we cannot admit the signification in 
text. And why should there be any dif- 
ficulty in understanding here as I have done. 
There is an instance of the same usage, quite iu 
point, in the Ana., X.. viii., 8. The duke was 
so far from using for himself the king's gift, 
that he could not even allow it to remain by 
him, hut presented it at once in a sacrifice to 
Win and Woo. 27. This par. is to be taken 
as a prayer for the king, offered when the duke 
sacrificed to Win and Woo with the spirit which 


vor.. III. 
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observant of your course. Let him meet with no evil or sickness. 
Let him satisfy his descendants for myriads of years with your virtue. 
Let the people of Yin enjoy protracted prosperity.” He also said to 
the messengers, “The king has sent you to Yin, which has received 
his charges well ordered for myriads of years ; but let the people 
ever have to observe the virtue cherished by my son.” 



had been sent to himself. 
m-m * to accord with/ ‘ accordantly ; ’ for 

jfk C0, "P - tho 3$ # 7*J IE ix, of p- 

13. The elaiiHc *=* j^j| fjjj ^ J|jf| % 

& Mm s m a m its 

PT ^t-cethe ff |J|). 

— ‘ let him not bring on (jj||: 

“iS* * 10 meet but with more of an 

active signification) himself any sickness.’ 

Pj 0 is in tl,e 3,1 tnne > 

4 to be full/ 4 satiated.' We must suppose that 
the king is prayed for in his descendants for 
ten thousand years ; — as Ts‘ac has it, -jp* 

487*51#. 

— Ts'ae takes jj | a- 4 protracted 

longevity;’ and the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ gives 
for tho passage,— gp[ i$l Z. Xj 

1$ it ^ # % # Z 0’ makc 

the poor remnant of Yin long enjoy the happiness 
of prosperity and plenty.’ 28. Wc arc to 
suppose that the duke now addresses the mes- 
sengers who had come from the king, and sends 
the counsel here contained to Haou, to the effect 
that though he would do hisduty to carry out the 
admonitions which had been sent to the people 
of Yin, yet the government of them could only 
ho effected by the personal virtue of the king. 

I am well aware, in thus interpreting these 
four paragraphs, that serious objections may 
be taken to tho way in which the whole is 
supplemented, and many of the clauses explain- 
ed. All that can be said is that the interpretation 
seems to me more likely than any other that has 
been proposed. It will suffice if I subjoin hero 
that proposed by Gan-kw6. He first reads 

ItSf T*] pp Ijt (putting a atop 
at rjij along with Jflj. 7jf 

$ £ till- interpreting— 4 44 The method 
by which I will complete the enlightenment of 


you. my son, is to complete the virtue of your 
grandfather Wftn.” This he says with refer- 
ence to the ceremonies which he would establish. 
44 The reason why you must dwell here in the 
middle of tho land, is that Wan and Woo have 
sent you to come and carefully teach the people 
of Yin, recognising their charge, and giving 

them repo*’” ffc nj\ T" J£- Vj 

! Ho then begins a new par. with -jp*, and on T- 

^ 2pC says: — c The duke of Chow 
had been regent for seven years; and having 
produced u happy tranquillity throughout tho 
empire, he took two bowls of black millet wine, 
and with purity and the utmost reverence had 
presented it to Wan and Woo that they might 
enjoy it, and announced to them the happy state 
of the empire. Having don© this, he had resign- 
ed the government, but king Ching had induced 
him to remain as his chief minister. He there- 
fore recounts those things here (^j§j 

#.g£ 4 ffim 

Z Muntz* On from 

^ he says : — 4 The duke says, 44 Seeing 

this happy tranquillity of the empire. I made a 
pure announcement to Wan and Woo not delay- 

ing over if" (=§T ^ j£ ^ 2 P‘> 

K»J ?!>• r «- 27 

is then taken as addressed to the king, and ex- 
pounded : — 4 * Do you, in administering the govt., 
observe the regular constitutions, and carry 
them fully into execution, with an orderly dis- 
crimination. Allow' none to follow courses 
which would be productive of calamity and 
distress. So will the empire for myriads of 
years be satiated with your virtue, and the. dyn- 
asty of Yin will for ever become that of Chow ” 
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VII. On the day Mow-shin, the king in the new city performed the 
annual winter sacrifice, offering a red bull to king \Y5n, and the 
same to king Woo. He then commanded a declaration to be prepar- 
ed, which was done by Yih in the form of a prayer, and it simplv 
announced the remaining behind of the duke of Chow. The king’s 


zm%’ 

fk M1>- 0n tho 

2bth par. he says: — ‘“When the king caused 
the people of Yin, high and low, to have such 
orderly relations with one another, then will be 
doe n the court* of govt, for myriads of years, 
and the people will for ever look to our des- 
cendants and turn to their virtue.” Thus he 
stimulates the king to complete the work begun 
by Wan and Woo ’ ( 

#*###■ mn*z& 

It would he easy to fill pages with smaller 
variations of view that have been proposed on 
this difficult passage ; but the student will pro- 
bably think that it has been dwelt upon at 
sufficient length. I will, however, here subjoin 
the version of Gaubil, and a note which he gives 
on the character His version is:— ‘Vous 
avez envoye un exprfcs pour fairc instruire les 
pcuplcs de Yin, et vous lui avez ordoun* de me 
denmnder en quel tftat dtoit ma santc; outre 
cela vous ra’nvez envoy* en present deux vases 
remplis du vin Ku-tchang, et vous avez ainsi 
pari*: il faut avoir le coeur pur et rcspectucux. 
Jo me prosterne a terre, et je me sera de ces 
deux heureux vase6 pour marquer mon respect. 

‘Je n’oscrois boire de ce vinjmais je ni’en 
suis d*ja servi pour honorer avec respect Vcn- 
vang. et Vou-vaug. 

‘ Je souhaite que lc Roi soit exact k imiter 
ses ancetres, qu'il vive long terns sans fkcheux 
accident, que jusquTi dix millc ana U ait des 
imitatcurs de sa vertu, que les nouveaux sujets 
de la dynastie Yin jouissent d'une longue et 
heureusc suite d’ann*cs. 

*Je souhaite que jusqu'k dix millo ans vous 

f ouverniez hcrcusemcut les peuples dc Yin. \ 
>ans tout cc qui les regarde, faites ensorte qu’ils 
sc plaiscnt U suivro vos excmples.’ 

1 need not speak of the character of this 
version. His note is to the following effect : — f 
‘The characters express a wine made 

from black millet or Jfi, and an odoriferous 


herb called I^J. Acc. to the thought of king 
Ching, this required in him who used it a heart 
pure and full of respect. It was set apart 
therefore for the ceremonies performed to Hea- 
ven, or spirits, or to ancestors. It was employed 
perhaps in all the tbr^priaMenionies. Now the 
character which expresses the respect to be 
shown in the use of this wine is which 
is composed of three other characters:— 7f, 
meaning to show to; jJtj, the west; and -J-, 
country. Could the ancient Chinese hAve had in 
view, in the use of this character, the country 
of the west from which they hRd come forth ? 
Do we have in it, applied to these ceremonies, 
the vestiges of some ancient ceremony, in which 
they regarded the west, when they honoured 
Heaven, the Spirits, or their first ancestors? 
The Chinese characters are composed of several 
other characters, and the whole has regard to 
the thing expressed by the composite character ; 
the several characters are the simple ideas which 
make the composite one. The analysis which 
I make here of the character is but a con- 
jecture. I only give it ns such, and I do not 
care to engage to find proofs of it in the ancient 
monuments And traditions of China. I know 
that several Europeans have abused the analysis 
of Chinese characters ; but the Chinese them- 
selves make sometimes such analyses.’ 

Gaubil was at home when he brought his know- 
ledge of mathematical and astronomical science 
to bear on the illustration of Chinese chronology ; 
but this conjecture about the meaning of the 
term jjj§? cannot be called happy. sug- 

gests the idea of some religious meaning, as be- 
longing to the whole character ; but the other 
half of it — jjjjjil — is entirely phonetic, and suggests 
merely its name or sound. It enters in the same 
way into more than 30 other characters. The 
character is used in the ‘Canon of Shun,’ p. 6, 
where I do not know that the idea of the objects 
sacrificed to being the fathers of the nation 
who had their seats in the west ever occurred 
to any one. 

Ch. VII. Pp. 29—31. Historical notices 

OF THE PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DCKE’ft 

APPOINTMENT TO REMAIN AT Ld *, AND OF HIS 

SUBSEQUENT GOVERNMENT. 29. Am 
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guests, on occasion of the killing the victims and offering the sacrifice, 
all made their appearance. The king entered the grand apartment, 
and poured out the libation. 

The king charged the duke of Chow to remain, and Yih, the 
preparer of the document, made the declaration ; — all in the 12th 
month. 

Then the duke of Chow greatly sustained the decree which W&n 
aud Woo had received, through the space of seven years. 


— we may conclude from the next par. that thi« | 
was in the 12th month. The king wai then in 
LA. We may believe that he had come to it 
expressly for the aervice which is here described. 
Gan-kwd supposed that he had arrived on the 
day Mow-shin ; but in that case we should have 
re*d -£ J'|] g., and not ]£ # 

fi . is the name given to the winter 

sacrifice in the temple of ancestors. Ts‘ae read 
the three characters #^^ to 8 * ther ' ,filh 
the meaning which I have given in the transla- 
tion ; — whether correctly or not 1 cannot under- 
take to say. The Jgfe, occurring where it does, 
is a great difficulty. Kenng Shing puts a com- 
ma at aud then takes as another 

sacrifice, offered on the first day of the first 
month of the next year. This was the view of 
K'ang Shing, who also supposed that after the 
usual service of the day there was still the 
special sacrifice to Win and Woo, which follows. 
Lin Che-k'e says the best plan is to allow 
that the ^ is inexplicable, and so pass over it. 

I believe be is right. see Ana., VI., 

lv. J -pff fp ftfr.-comp. on Bk. VI., 
was the name of 
the or ‘Recorder,’ who officiated on the 
occasion see again Bk. VI., p. 5, and also Bk. 
X, p. 18. Over pfp ^ it ^ 


there is fonght again the battle as to the meaning 
of which has been gone into on par. 18. 

I W 12 the kin *'* * ruc,t * ’ 

denotes all the princes present and assisting at 
the ceremonies, and specially those representing 
the previous dynasties. 

ing the victims.’ jjjjjf is descriptive of the whole 
service as ‘a pure sacrifice presented in the 
temple of ancestors.’ T 71 TT 3 ? Ifffl 

‘ the king entered into the great apartment (i.e^ 
the middle hall of the temple), and poured the 
fragrant spirits on the ground to invite the 
descent of the spirits.’ 30. I understand 
this par. as a resume of tho preceding, with an 
additional note of time. 31. According to the 
translation which I have given, the ‘seven yean' 
mentioned are to be calculated from the 7th 
year of king Clung. As Chin Sxe-k‘ac says : — 
'The duke of Chow acted as regent for seven 
years, and then wished to retire from public 
life ; but king Ching detained him in the govt, 
of LA, where he Bpent other seven years, making 
hi all fourteen years from the death of king 
Woo’ (see the ^j£). This view of course is 
contrary to the old interpreters and those who 
adhere to their views. They think that the 
‘ seven yean ' here are simply the seven years 
of the duke's regency. 
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1 I. In the third month, at the commencement of the government of 
the duke of Chow in the new city of L5, he announced the royal will 

The Name or the Book. — ‘The I Contents. The object of the announcement 
numerous Officers.’ By the ‘ numerous officers ’ i* reconcile the minds of the people of Yin, 
are intended the officers of the previous dynasty, 1 a * ld especially of the higher classes among 
who had been removed along with the people to . T ,c,r 1°*; The dft Y o* * ,n * ,ad B one 

the new city of LA. The phrase occurs several b Y* The House of Chow was in the ascendant, 
times, and is taken to designate the Book, which had been dealt with kindly and generous- 

indeed was addressed to those officers. It is i b*- They had better acquiesce in their condition, 
found in both the texts, and has it* place among and b ? loyalty deserve well of their new masters, 
the ‘ Announcements ’ of the Shoo. If the 7 did not do *>t * wor8 « th ing would come 

upon them. 

The prefatory note about the Book (see page 

10) says that when the new city of Ching-chow The address or announcement, much broken 
was completed, the obstinate people of Yin were U P» occupies the whole of the Book after the 
removed to it; and that it was then that the duke introductory paragraph. It has been divided 
of Chow announced to them the royal will, as it * nto ^ our chapters. The first, parr. 2 — 4, 
is here set forth. This statement has given rise vindicates the justice of the sovereigns of Chow 
to some discussion. We have met with various in taking the empire to themselves. The second 
passages in the two last Books, which make it parr. 5— 15, unfolds the causes why the dynasty 
appear that many of the people of Yin had been Tin had been set aside. The third, parr, 
removed to the country about the LA before the — 23, shows how it had been necessary to 

dukes of Shaou and Chow received their mission remove the people to LA, and with what good 
to proceed thither. The same thing may be intention the new city had been built. Tho 
argued from passages in this Book it«elf as well, fourth, parr. 24 20, shows that comfort and 
Hence Tabic follows in the wake of Woo Ts‘ae- prosperity are here at LA open to their attain- 
ment, while by perseverance in disaffection 
they will only bring misery and ruin on them- 
selves. 

Cb, I. Pp. 1—4. When the address was 

DELIVERED. T«B HOUSE OF CHOW HAD OVER- 
THROWN THE DYNASTY OF YlN, NOT FROM AMBI- 
TION, BUT IN EXECUTION OF THE WILL OF GOD. 

1. Introductory. , — this 

third month is most naturally reckoned from 
the sacrifice described in the concluding parr, 
of the last Book. Some call the year the first 
intimations which are found of previous remo- j of Ching’s reign, *>., after he attained his ma- 
vals of the people ; but it can be given only as jority. Oliver* call it the first of the duke 
a supposition. of Chow’s government of LA. Woo Ching 


burn, and says we have here an instance of how 
little the notices in the so-called Confucian 
preface are to be depended on. Maou K ‘e-ling 
has endeavoured to weaken the force of their 
observations, but with little success. 

It is just possible that king Ching, on return- 
ing to Haou after the sacrifice described in the 
end of last Book, ordered another migration of 
the people of Yin to Lb, and on a large scale ; 
and that their arrival at the new settlement 
gave occasion to this address. This would re- 
concile the statement in the preface and the 
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2 to the officers of the Shang dynasty, saying , “The king speaks to 
thus effect : — 1 Ye numerous officers who remain from the dynasty 
of Yin, great ruin came down on Yin from the want of pity 
in compassionate Heaven, and we, the princes of Chow, received 
its favouring decree. We accordingly felt charged with its bright 
terrors; carried out the punishments which kings inflict; rightly 
disposed of the appointment of Yin ; and finished the work of Goa. 

3 Now, ye numerous officers, it was not that our small country 
dared to aim at the appointment of Yin. But Heaven was not with 


would identify this month, indeed, with the : 
third of the previous year, and the address here 
with what I have called the ‘written speci- 
fications ’ delivered then to the people of Yin 
and the chiefs of the various States; but it 
is sufficient to have referred to his view. 

3|j., * when ho commenced discharging the busi- 
ness of the govt, of L5.* j§} ^|~ 

— we might take as simply e= « there- 
upon.’ The critics, however, all complete its 
meaning ns in the translation, — 

’mi The officers arc said to be those of 
4 the king of Sliang/ meaning Show ; or perhaps 
we should take in the plural, and then j^j 
= 4 the Shang dynasty.* 

Pp. 2—4. Chow only executed justice in over- 
throwing Yui,— teas 6s/ the instrument in the hands 
ore,,,,. ». 

—for the meaning of ijjj comp. 
Bk. VIL, p. 1, and XVI., p. 2. On 
see Pt. II., Bk. II., p., 21, and on Men. v., Pt. I., 
i., 1. In addition to the two explanations of 
the meaning of 4jJ which are cited in the notes 
on Mencius, I find a third, given here by Ma 
Yung,— that the autumnal sky is called 4^-, be- 
cause * the autumn air is killing ’ ( 

«{j) A ) ; and he argues that what is said immediate- 
ly after of ruin inflicted by Heaven confirms this 
ocet. of the character. Kcang Shing approves 


this view ; but there is more force in the lan- 
guage, when we take as =* ‘compassionate.' 
With sorrow was the ruin sent down, but Yin 
could not be spared, so great was its wickedness. 
— ‘Without pity, pitying Heaven sent down 

great ruin on Yin.’ ?£ in? 

-?£ ^ -uh- ns in t,<0 

translation. Tills requires a,considerable sup- 
plement. Keang Shing, without such sup., 
makes the text«= 

*our Chow lent its aid to the charge of Heaven ; » 
— with which the student will probably be still 
*«•» satisfied. SHf ^ HJ] ^,—comp. 

in ‘The Announcement of T‘i»ng,’ p. 4, 

ur»93M- M 3: ‘ The sp®*' 4 

of T-ang,’ p. 4, we h»T 0 ^ ^ ‘carry 

out the punishment appointed by Heaven/ 
The ‘ punishment * here is the same, but describ- 
ed with reference to the agents employed by 
Heaven to execute it. j|p[j , — it is 

not easy to catch the exact force of «n here 
and in p. 14. We must accept the definition of 
it by 7p , 4 to correct,’ 4 to rectify.’ But in tho 
rectification of the decree of Yin, there wus in- 
volved the overthrow of the dynasty. 8? 

, 4 to complete 

the work or business of God.’ 3. 

'njj, — ”4^, 4 to shoot at.’ Sec Ana. VII., xxvi. 
K‘ang-shing and Wang Suh read bnt they 
must have written, we may almost say, that 
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Yin, for indeed it would not strengthen its misrule. It therefore 

4 helped us ; — did we dare to seek the throne of ourselves ? God was 
not for Yin, as appeared from the conduct of our inferior people, in 
which there is the brilliant dreadfulness of Heaven. 

5 II. ‘I have heard the saying — “ God leads men to tranquil securi- 
ty;” but the sovereign of Hea would not move to such security, 
whereupon God sent down corrections , indicating His mind to 


chnractcr by mistake for They define it by 
m- c to take,’ and by ‘ to drive out.' 

‘ Heaven did not give,* ie. t did 
not any longer give its favour to Yin. Gan-kwO 
read thiR on with the next clause, and has 

ven did not — or docs not — give its favour to 
those who are not sincerely strengthening their 
govt.’ Keang Shing and Ming-shing, pointing 
in the same way, but dissatisfied with Gan- 
kwo’g explanation, take ^ =§3^ and change 
[Sj into i|^| , on the slenderest ground,— in fact, 
without any ground at all, — making the whole = 

which is to me more unsatisfactory than the 
view which they condemn. The view given in 
the translation was first proposed by Soo Shih. 

&&&*&* to be taken in- 
terrogatively. 4. How was the mind of 
Heaven known to be averted from Yin? This 
par. supplies the answer:— * By the disaffection 
of the people.’ We have here again the doctrine 
of vox popvli vox Dei 

change of stylefrom the indefinite term ‘Heaven’ 
to the personal 4 God ’ is to be remarked. We 
have met with it before. 

‘ was what our people held fast and did.’ The 
expression ^ is peculiar, but this explana- 
tion of it is much preferable to that of Gan- 
kwfl, who reads in the 3d tone, and says: 

-it ft m % r k n At 

* the lower people of our House of Chow main- 
tained their right hearty and were for us.’ A 








peculiar force of the common in tho Shoo, 
is very marked here. It serves to link the 
various propositions together, indicating that 
they form a series, each one being a sequence 
of what has preceded. 

Ch. II. Pp. 3 — 15. Tiie rkasoxs for tub 

OVERTHROW OF YlN; ILLUSTRATED BY REFER- 
ENCE to Yin’s own overthrow of the dyn- 
asty of Hea. 5, 6. The fall o f ilea and rise 
of Shang. 5. 

meaning of these clauses has been very various- 
ly explained. The whole par. seems to me to 
speak about Ke£,and the ruin of the Hea dynasty 
brought about by him ; and in acc. with this, 
these two preliminary clauses are best under- 
stood as in the translation. 

‘God leads men to a condition of tranquil ease.* 
How does he lead men to this ? By the inward 
satisfaction and outward prosperity which be- 
long to a course marked by obedience to His 
will. It is added that ‘the sovereign of Hea — 
Keg, tha t is — would not move to this security.* 

f=j AH ft' ‘ KM woukl not 

to security, bnt burned himself on to peril’ (see 

K# A ilft in thc M Gan ' kw,Vs vi ° w 

makes the passage have reference to KeC, but is 
more superficial. It is thus paraphrased by 
Ying-tft: — ‘The feeling of supreme Heaven is a 
wish that the people should always enjoy a 
tranquil happiness ; but Ketf, the king of Heft, 
rebellious to Heaven and injurious to the people, 
would not allow them to move towards this 
tranquil happiness.’ Keang Shing likewise un- 
derstood KcC by but he takes in 

as belonging to thc second clause. He then 
says that lj| (he reads ^ fur ^V-=» tj| 
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him. Kite, however, would not he warned by God, but proceeded 
to greater dissoluteness and sloth and excuses for himself. Then 
Heaven no longer regarded nor heard him, but disallowed his 

6 great appointment, and inflicted extreme punishment.. Hereupon it 
charged your founder, T‘ang the Successful, to set Ilea aside, and by 

7 means of able men to rule the empire. From T'ang the Successful 
down to the emperor Yih, every sovereign sought to make his virtue 


‘to lead or bring forward worthies 
left in obscurity, meaning that Heaven wishes 
sovereigns to employ the worthy.’ The second 
clause = ‘ but Ki ; G would not conform to this rule 
of employing the worthy.’ Woo Ch’ing struck 
out a new path for himself, supposing that down 
to *£ it is the great Yu and other good kings 
of Ilea who are spoken of. — ‘When sovereigns 
love idleness and pleasure. God leads and puts 
them away, But the kings of Hea, like Yu, K*e, 
and Shaou-k'&ng, by their anxious diligence 
accorded with this mind of Heaven, and went 
not on to any idle ways, so that God sent down 
to them his favour and protection 

This variety of opinion shows that 
the meaning of the text is uncertain ; hut that 
which I have given seems to be decidedly the 
preferable view of it. 

here also, both the meaning and the pointing 
are far from being agreed upon. Woo Ch‘ing’s 
view of the whole par., which has been given 
above, makes him pass after to KeC, to that 

t H” i«i iiJS m 

‘ lint when it came to this sovereign ot Hea, 
KcG.’ Kiiang Siting, after ^ra Yung, puts a 
comma at (J^, and reads M with the next 
clause. Hie scope of the whole, however, is 
pretty clear. In consequence of KeG’s character 
ami course. Heaven scutduwn various premoni- 


tory warnings, to arouse him to a recognition 
of its will. Ts-ae eavs A M ^ 

Km- Gan-kwo takes the ‘towards, ’as 
not expressing the will of HeAven hut its favour 
towards the House of Ilea, so that the visita- 
tions intimated in were expressions of 

its kindly regard, which regard was only ex- 
tinguished by the subsequent recklessness of 
KeG. But this is finding too much in the char- 

-tor. 

•pjj ( or J|£). ‘ «"»M not u>e the w " 1lln £* P T en 

him by God.' — comp, -f- 

0 fri Jt A' in ,he : Anm,u '"' e - 

ment of ChnnK-hwuy,' p. 8. It is better to 
understand the phrase as I have done, with such 
a reference, than to take it , wit h Woo Ch‘ing- 
and others, as simply ■= 

iffe 11$ raa 7 ^ ‘ t,icn »* or ‘thereupon/ 


‘great 


appointment,* is., to be sovereign of the empire. 
This is better than to take ^ 'op = fl^F 
^ 'pjj * a8 Keang Shing does. 

K,— -‘sent down and carried punishment to 
the uttermost.* 6. 

— comp, the ‘ T‘ae-kea/ I't. i. 5, 

‘ t0 rule.’ Chc-k 4 © joins 
t0 ^ ie preceding J jj, which is 

very unlikely. 

Pp. 7 — 12. How the dynasty of Yin long con- 
tinued , and how it finally perished. 7. Cora- 
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8 illustrious, and duly attended to the sacrifices. And thus it was that 
while Heaven exerted a great establishing influence, preserving and 
regulating the house of Yin, its sovereigns on their part were humbly 
careful not to lose the favour of God, and strove to manifest a good- 

9 doing corresponding to that of Heaven. But in these times, their 
successor showed himself greatly ignorant of the ways of Heaven, and 
much less could it be expected of him that he would be regardful of 
the earnest labours of bis fathers for the country. Greatly aban- 
doned to dissolute idleness, he paid no regard to the bright principles 

10 of Heaven, nor the awfuluess of the people. On this account God no 
longer protected him, but sent down the great ruin which we have 

11 witnessed. Heaven was not with him because he did not seek to illus- 


p.Bk.X..p. 9 , 

f& IE f < W- zr s'- 'foil wtre 

anxious about the sacrifices, ’ i.«., diligently at- 
tended to them The account of T*nng in the 
‘T'ac-kcA,’ l*t. i., 2, gives a good illustration 
both of the FI^J and the 8. 

Observe how the in the two parts of the 
par. correspond to each other. 

*l|l% — ‘did not dare to lose God,’ ie., tlie favour 
of God. The critics all say 

*.r.‘ z U'J ur ± ft z ‘• nj 

dure to neglect the pattern set them by God, or 
to fail of the wish of God.’ 

'\\ iii fill k Z k ' c “ i,5t ' 1 i|itir 

virtuous beneficial iufiueticc to reach the fieople 
in a manner corres|H>nding to the vast ness and 
greatness of Heaven.' Kcang Siting most unwar- 
rantably changes and enervates the sentiment, 

making the text merely =» U T' fill %¥■ 


! nil stood before Heaven and enjoy- 

od in btwning.’ 9. Q fi* Rflli] J.— 
comp. Bk. X., p. 1 1. It is Show, of course, who 
is spoken of. mMkk-XW 

Ifik ‘unintelligent of the ways of 

Heaven.’ The meaning given to |2] -J— 

in the par. of the 10th Bk. just referred to 
• might suggest another version of the text; but 
it will be found that we must take actively 
here, whereas it was passive iu the other passage. 

*510. —comp, the same phrase in Bk. 
X P- 13; tt nl. -fc 

3E Z V< pi =4c' ' i,,e 

toil of the former kings for the country.’ 

It] uii- k k’~ emav - ixii & k M 

d'R' Rk. x., p. 9 . io. 

& £ fa ‘on this account.’ 11. Gan- 
kwfi and Kcang Siting take this par. ns one long 
clause*, assigning the reason of the ruin just men- 
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12 trate his virtue. Indeed, with regard to the overthrow of all States, 
great and small, throughout the four quarters of the empire, in 
every case there are reasons to be alleged for their punishment-.’” 

13 “ The king speaks to this effect: — ‘Ye numerous officers of Yin, 
the case now is this, that the sovereigns of our Chow, from their 

14 great goodness were charged with the work of God. There was the 
charge to them, “ Cut off Yin.” They proceeded to perforin it, and an- 

15 nouuced the correcting work to God. In our affairs we have followed 
no double aims : — ye of the royal house of Yin must follow us. 


«*• 

better to take it as in the translation. — ^ 

M\ & ^ 12. A general proposition 

is here laid down embracing the case of Show. 
Comp. Bk. X., p. 3. 

Pp. 13 — 15. Tht sovereigns of Chow in over- 
throwing Yin had merely performed the will of 
God. 13. ^ Ml '£ ‘ the sovereigns 

of Chow ’ were kings Wftn and Woo. 
m *jjj* ^,-we must take both yf* “ u d 
as adverbs joined to the verb The 

kings undertook the work, and they did so 
with n great and almost more than human 
efficiency. Le-ts'eang says JS ^ ^ 

![< 'rfr coni p $£ & _h Yfj'j Pi ?ii 

E^’ nv.m .p. «. u. *■%}}£- 

w.~ we may suppose this announcement to 
have been made, either while the operations 
against Show were in progress, as related in Bk. 
111., pp. C — s, or after they were completed, as 
in die same Bk., p. 3. 15. The translation 

of this par. is after Ts*ac, who succeeds belter 
with it than any other of the critics. He says: 

-mi £ m=£ 1& 1 % Me m m 


-^p., * As Chow had not been double to God, 
dare Yin be double to Chow ?* ^ 

M3E±. p. 1. Lin Che-k‘e goes round 
about the passage in a strange way : — 

ffii 

HMfli-d i- ‘In the business of cutting off 
Yin, we were acting in obedience to Heaven 
and in accordance with men. One movement 
accomplished the work. We did not need to go 
twice to the capital of Yin. But you would 
not discern to whom the favour of Heaven had 
fallen. After your overthrow you rebelled, and 
caused us a second time to put our forces in 
motion. It was you, belonging to the House of 
the kings of Sluing, who called us to go to your 
capital of Y’in.’ As far-fetched is the inter- 
pretation of Keang Siting, who takes ^ j%j^, 
‘enemies.- '|^ ft Ijf j|K 

Ml- 
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16 III. ‘ May I not say that, you were very lawless? I did not want 

17 to remove you. The thing came from your own city. When I 
consider also how Heaven has drawn near to Yin with so great 
tribulations, it must he that there was there what was not right.’” 

18 “The king says, ‘Ho! I declare to you, ye numerous officers, it 
is simply on account of these things that I have removed and 
settled you in the west; — it was not that I, the one man, considered 
it a part of my virtue to make you un tranquil. The thing was from 


Ch. III. Pp. 16 — 23. Thkt had obliged 

THE KINO BY CONTINUED DISAFFECTION TO 
REMOVE THEM TO Lfi. Hk HAD DEALT KIND- 
LY WITH THEM, AND WAS PREPARED TO DO SO 

still more. Tiieir removal to Lfl was 

INTENDED FOR TIIEIR GOOD. 16, 17. It 

mu the lawless and continued disaffection of Yin 
which had necessitated their removal. 16. 

“jp* .It , ~jc^ 7 ^ 1 — the emphatic force of 

the it is brought out in English by using the 
negative interrogation. 

‘lawless,’ ‘unregulated.’ The reference is to 
the rebellion of Woo-kftng and his people, with 
the king's uncles who had been set over them. 

Z Wi-W)-'* mo,c ’’ ‘ to **- 

Cit<*;* in this ease=»*to remove.’ &T] 
ffi i t — comp. in the * In- 
structions of E,’ p. 2. 17. Here, as In p. 

II, I have translated according to the view of 
Tsae, whose exposition of the whole is— 

Wc & M X lb hk W M Z 
IE' # ra‘ ^ i't lil Gan kw * cx - 
p n « nd * ii —ik 'fr & % Wt It's $8 A 

J £ J§p 4 1 also thought of Heaven ; 

and having reference to the great crimes of Yin, 
inflicted the punishment of death, because Show 
would not correct himself and think of the 
laws.' This is absurd enough, but not so much 


so as it may at first appear, Gnn-kw5 undcr- 
I standing the '^fc ifE of the last par. 
to hnve reference to Show, Keang Shing take* 
a view of the par. quite ns wide of the mark, 
making ‘to put to death,’ and inter- 

preting:— 

±WtiTMXf$HnmZZ 


P. 1 8. The kinq reiterates his assertion that in 
removimj them to fji he was merely obeying the will 
| of Heaven. There was no reason why they should 
i murmur against him. — sec on Hk. VI I., p. 

! 1 $1=11# Zfif‘°" * cco, "“ uf 

; these things,* the facts, mentioned in the twoprec. 
parr. Jg- |)fj jjjf— ‘have transferred 

your dwelling and vested}’ on,’ i'l, have removed 
and settled you here in the west. 1.6 lay south 
and west from Show’s old capital, though it was 
to the ea 8 tof Haou, Woo’s capital. Keang Shing 
strangely argues for the meaning of iS as 

being It Me ‘to give rest to,’ so that the 
meaning is— ‘ I have changed the place of your 
dwelling in order to givo you rest ’ ( ffr 
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the decree of Heaven ; do not resist rne ; I dare not have any further 

19 change for you. Do not murmur against me. Ye know that your 
fathers of the Yin dynasty had their archives and narratives showing 

20 how Yin superseded the appointment of Hea. Ye now indeed say 
further, u Tlte officers of Hea were chosen and promoted to the 
imperial court, or had their places among the mass of officers." I, 
the one man, listen only to the virtuous and employ them ; and 
it was with this view that I presumed te seek you out in your hea- 
venly city of Shang. I thereby follow the ancient example, and have 
pity on you. Your present non-employment is no fault of mine; 
it is by the decree of Heaven."’ 


■ion is her® difficult. Kcang Shing 

gives for the whole — 

‘ was not because my disposi- 
tion is restless.* Df-fi- ffiit’ 

— I have translated this I 
after TVae, ant! Uan-kwfl took substantially the 
*«me meaning: — ^ yfj, 
Tlic editors of Yung- j 
dung's Shoo say this interpretation is suitable i 
enough ; but they also mention with approbation 
another, proposed by LinChc-k*e: — • The thing j 
was from the decree of Heaven. That was not 
to be resisted, and 1 did not dare to make any 
delay in obeying it. Do not murmur ogainst 
me. as if the transference of you here proceeded 
from me.’ It is difficult to decide between the \ 
two. On the whole, 1 think the first is prefer- i 
able. 

Pp. 19, 20. 17V* overthrow of Hea snfficienlltf ; 

jnst(fie<l Chow's overthrow of Yin; and if the 
officers of Yin were not now treat etl so ire// as those. ■ 
of Hea had been, they had only themselves to Uamr. \ 

>»• J&ft A-J»2^1!t 

4 the prior— early — ages of Yin.* Tj 1 jf -fjj 
illl, — Koo Scih-eh'ow says that by JUJ we are 


to understand the engTaved tablets kept in the 
depositories, and by J&, the same circulated 
through the empire Jf*jp ff 

H #1 » a M S' 

*to bring forwanl;’ =$£* ‘to 

make choice of,’ * to promote.* By we aro 
evidently to understand ‘the of- 

ficers of the Ilea dynasty.’ The officers of Yin 
urge that they were not treated as those of Hea 
had been. J, — all agree that the 

capital of the Yin dynasty and country about it 
arc here intended. But why is it called 1 the 
henvenly city ? ' K'ang-shing says, • Because it 
had been originally established by Heaven.’ Leu 
Tsoo-hcen and others say, * Because there the 
emperors of Yin — the sons of Heaven — hud 
dwelt.* Wang Sub says: — ‘The king means to 
say. “Shang. which is now my heavenly city.”* 
I think it may 1 k» s] token ironically — 'your 
heavenly city.* Jveaiig Slung takes the language 
from -7— A to |^j to be spoken of the 
appointment of the viscount of Wei. — ‘ I also 
had regard to and employed the virtuous, and 
1 therefore ventured to seek out the descendant 
of your kings in the city,* &c. This is amusing- 
ly ingenious, but few will be found to adopt the 
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“The king says, ‘Ye numerous officers, formerly, when I came 
from Yen, I greatly mitigated the penalty in favour of the lives of 
the people of your four countries. At the same time I made evi- 
dent the punishment appointed by Heaven, and removed you to this 
distant abode, that you might be near the ministers who had served 
in our honoured capital, and learn their much obedience.’” 


view. The king is evidently speaking of what | 
he had done to those whom he was addressing, i 

# & C V- 'ft? rfn E- Thc 

meaning is that the king hoped their removal 
to Lfl would lead them to virtue and loyalty, so 
that it was really an act of kindness to them. 
While they were vicious and disaffected, it would 
be contrary to the will of Heaven to confer 
dignities and offices on them. 

P. 21. The officer » and people of Yin had really 
been dealt with very leniently. This par. refers to 
the time three or four years back, when thc 
rebellion of Woo-kttng, supported by the king's 
uncles, had been disposed of. The wild tribe 
of tho Yen — a district corresponding to the prei. 
dis. of K*euh-fow, dep. of Yen-chow, Shan-tung 
—had joined with the insurgents. We hear of 
them again in Bk. XVIII., as in arms a second 
time against the new dynasty. The crushing 
of the Yen had been the Inst act in the suppres- 
sion of thc rebellion. When that was accom- 
plished, the duke of Chow — for he was the agent, 
though the thing is here ascribed to the king, 
after the manner of * The Great Announcement ’ 
—had time to deal with the people of Yin. Our 
natural conclusion from this par. is certainly that 
many of the people of Yin were then removed 

.olo. 

is here used in the sense of ‘to diminish,’ 
‘to mitigate/ Their lives were all forfeited; 
but thc king spared their lives, and only banish- 
ed them. We have not met with this usage of 
the character before ; but it is now quite common 
In legal language. Gan-kw5 took as 

equivalent to Yingtft says K 0 f 

M Otl' 3$ •S' -til' ‘ Thc l>«>plc 

consider their sovereign to Iks their life, and 
hence the sovereign is designated “ the life of the 


people.”* The meaning then is — ‘I made an 
end of the rulers of your four kingdoms, 
thereby executing on them the punishment ap- 
pointed by Heaven/ But this is very far-fetched, 
and unwarranted. Nor is the view given by 
Keang Siting more likely. — ‘ I sent down lessons 
and commands for you, the people of the four 
kingdoms, and carried clearly out the punish- 
ment appointed by Heaven upon their rulers/ 
By the ‘four kingdoms’ we are to understand 
the ‘ imperial domain of Yin,* which had been 
portioned out to Woo-kfing, and three of the 
king's uncles;— sec the note on Bk. VI., p. 12. 

it JBT 

Both jjjj and 3 ^ arc defined by * far,’ 

' distant.’ Jg 0, g. 

— ^ is here taken as = ^ ^j, ‘ the honoured 
Chow,’ a name given to Haou, the old capital of 
Chow, in distinction from the new capital of 

/rfc at ** * n duke’s mind, in 
prospect of the new capital, that the old trusted 
ministers of Cliow should remove to it, when 
the influence of their character and principles 
would affect beneficially the adherents of the 
old dynasty brought there into contact with 
them. The translation is after the • Daily Ex- 

planation^-^ ft? It Jl ^ '&■ 13* 

zi^mmmmzm. i. 

little to choose between this and thc following 
ingenious exposition by Choo lie: — mm 

n mn- 

m^mz& ‘ that yc might be near 
us, serve us, and be ministers to us, honouring 
and imitating the rich and full obedience of 
our Cliow.' 
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22 “The king saya, l I declare to you, ye numerous officers of Yin, 
— now I have not put you to death, and therefore I repeat to you 
m) r charge again. I have built this great city here in Lo, considering 
that there was no other place in which to receive my guests from the 
four quarters, and also that you, ye numerous officers, might here 
with zealous activity, perform the part of ministers to us with 

23 much obedience. You have still here I may say your grounds, and 
here you may still rest in your duties and dwellings. 

24 If you can reverently obey, Heaven will favour and compassionate 
you. If you cannot reverently obey, you will not only not have 


Pp. 22, 23. The king again repeals his objeets 
in building iJi, and impresses on the officers of Yin 
the kindness with which he was treating them. 

«■ ~T 

4 to repeat.’ They had received one chargo on 
their first removal ; the present address might 
be considered a repetition of it. 

, — possibly the ‘great 
city ’ here may be the , or imperial city, 

in connection with the building of which wo 
have seen that the duke of Shaou was specially 
despatched. Though ‘the lower capital,’ where 
the officers of Yin were located may have been 
previously built, at least in part, the design in- 
tended by it could not be realized, until the other 
was likewise prepared. Jjfl| |^j 

Jpfr. The king’s * guests ’ were the princes com- 
ing to court from all the States. JR 


, — ‘where ye might serve, hasting and j 
running.* 23. Gan-kwA took this par. as ' 
a promise.— ‘If you learn obedience to us, and 


become loyal subjects, then you will still have 
here your grounds,' &c. But it is better to take 
the language ns historical, and showing how 
generously they hail been treated, fpj *= Jtf , 
here = our 'I may say.* #-iH , ‘business,’ 
* duties.’ as Jg-, * dwellings,’ ‘ settlements.’ 

Ch. IY. Pp. 24 — 26. Let tub officers 
or Yin acqciesce is their lot, and they 

MAT HAVE a HAPPT AND PROSPEROUS FTTTTRB 

in LA. Ir they refuse to do so, they will 

BRING ON THEMSELVES UTTER KLIN. 24. 

,— ‘If you can reverence.’ We 
are not to find in here all that is denoted by 
‘the virtuo of reverence* in Bk. XIII., but a 
standing in awe and submission to what had 

happened to them. T 2 ^ 8} — <» ch of 

these verbs and has a meaning of its 
own. We are not to think that they run into 
each other. As Lin Chc-k‘e has it, j]fo 

j 'dm^znnz- 

compart) in p. 21. The 
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your lands, but I will also carry to the utmost Heaven's inflictions 

25 on your persons. Now you may here dwell in your villages, 
and perpetuate your families ; you may pursue your occupations 
and enjoy your years in this L5 ; your children also will prosper: 
— all from your being removed here.”’ 

26 “The king says, — ; and again he says, ‘Whatsoever I have 
spoken, is all on account of my anxiety about your residence here.”' 


punishment of Heaven there spoken of had 
only deprived them of their grounds in Yin; 
this would deprive them of their lives. 25. 

the |||, prefixed to , Indicates, I think, that 
we are not to suppose that Lo is intended by pq , 
• — which, however, is the view of Lin Che*k*e. 
Ts‘ac says that we are to understand the ‘vil- 
lages ’ formed by the families around every 
four ^|l, or space of 3,600 mow. Every family, 
in connection with sucli a settlement, had its 
five mow , for houses and private garden, — 2^ in 
the field, ami 24 in the associate village ; ace 
Mencius, I., I’t. I., iii., 4. Taking this view, we 
must understand that the king is not addressing 
here the officers of Yin merely, but the body 
of the people who had been removed from their 
old settlements. will then signify the 

homes of the several families belonging to each 
village. in p. 23. jjgj, 

— Gau-kw5 takes this, as an additional predicate 


about their descendants, and makes 

HI Jl=i& ftik'fc rffi M #- ‘ wiU 

arise, and following your transformation also 
become good.’ It is much better to take the 
clause ns I have done, —a view first proposed by 
Soo Shih. 

P. 26. After the Q there must be some- 
thing wanting. Compare the two Inst para- 
graphs of Book XVII I. There is probably some- 
thing lost also after the Q . Wo cannot 
take as meaning ‘now it must be«^ jj:, 
and would hardly commence a sentence. ^ 
J^Ej is also elliptical. Ts‘ae brings out the 
meaning thu.-U^f if§ ^ fijf 

Jit K6 “* 

Siting mokes the clause hortatory:--^ 

This is not so likely. 
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I. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! the superior man rests in this, 
— that he will have no luxurious ease. He first understands the 
painful toil of sowing and reaping, how it conducts to ease, and thus 


Tub Name of the Book. — jiff. ‘Avoid- 

ing Luxurious Em.’ Those words nre taken 
from the first paragraph. They are the keynote 
to the whole Hook, and hence are rightly taken 
to designate it. Gaubil says the characters 
mean — 4 II ne /nut jmis finer au pfaisir .* Med- 

hurst entitles the Hook — * Ou avoiding luxurious 
case.’ & and are used interchangeably. 
Their primary signification is that of ‘ idleness 
compare Mencius, VII., Pt. II., xxiv. 1, and IV., 
Ft. II., xxx. 2. But as the character is used 
in the Shoo, it does not denote a mere passive 
idleness, but one in which, while the proper 
duties are neglected, improper lusts and grati- 
fications may be eagerly sought ; see the ‘Coun- 
sels of Yu,’ p. 14 ; et uf. Still the idea of the 
term here is that of ‘luxurious or indulgent 
ease.’ is used as the imperative 

The Book is found in both the texts. It comes 
under the division of fil or 1 Instructions.’ 

Contents. The prefatory note is simply to 
the effect that ‘the duke of Chow made the 
Woo Yih without n word about the time or 
occasion of it. The general view, which there 



the minister thought it necessary thus to ad- 
monish the young sovereign confirms what I 
have several times urged, that there was between 
them a measure of dissatisfaction on the one 


side and of suspicion on the other. There are 
six pauses in the course of the address, which 
is resumed always with a 

‘The duke of Chow said, “Oh!"’ A 
division into seven chapters is thus suggested. 

In parr. 1 — 3, the duke lends the king to 
find a rule for himself in the laborious toils 
which devolve on the husbandman. In parr. 
4 — 7, he refers to the long reigns of three of the 
sovereigns of the Yin dynasty, and the short 
reigns of others, as illustrating how the blessing 
of Heaven rests on the diligent sovereign. In 
i parr. G — 11, the example of their own kings, 
Tmc, Ke, and Wun is adduced with the same 
object. In parr. 12, 13, the duke addresses the 
king personally, and urges him to follow the 
example of king Wan and flee from that of 
Show. In 1 4, 15, he stimulates him by reference 
to ancient precedents to adopt his counsels, ami 
shows the evil effects that will follow if ho 
refuse to do so. In parr. 16—18, he shows him 
by the examples of the good kings of Yin ami 
of king Wan how he ought to have regard to 
the opinions of the common people, and gird 
himself to diligence. The last par. is a single 
admonition that the king should lay what had 
been said to heart. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1—3. The great principle, 

THAT THERE SHOULD HE NO IN I>U 1.0 ENT HASH. 

It is enforced by a reference to tub toils 

OK HUSBANDRY, AND THE FREQUENT DKOKNE- 
KACI Of lilt SONS Ol 1UOSL WHO HAVE TOILED 
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3 he understands the laio of the support of the inferior people. I 
have observed among the inferior people, that where the parents 
have diligently laboured in sowing and reaping, their sons often 
do not understand this painful toil, and abandon themselves to ease, 
and to village slang, and become quite disorderly. Or where they do 
not do so, they throw contempt on their parents, saying, ‘Those 
old people have heard nothing and know nothing.’” 

4 II. 1 lie duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! I have heard that aforetime the 
emperor of Yin, Chung-tsung, was grave, humble, reverential, and 


bard. l. jjj -y- Jfjlf jt M 3^,,- 

K'ang-shing thought that here was 

spoken simply of the ruler -jr gj| 
^ ), without any implication of 
the virtuous character which is commonly de- 
noted by the expression. He must be wrong. 
The designation is to be taken of ‘the man of 
virtue/ with an application of it implied to 
such a man in authority. I take jfljy as a verb 
■=» [[* . The usage is akin to that in Bk. 
XIII., p 16,— 3 : ff fyf. it llE 

( “ ^ 3 . ) then under the govt, of J^j*. 

Ts'ac, after Leu Tsoo-heen, gives for the par. — 

MM ^ PJo which briM «* 

out the meaning very well. Cli'ing and Gan- 
kwo both put a comma at jS/p — which is very 
harsh. The former says -jp* \ jjf 

Mti-X-MtiMW *i» 

laMer: -# ^ ^ fig. 

XU MW- 2. It is as well to 
take ^ -jj— as the subject of the two 
here. The meaning would he substantially the 
same if we supposed the language directly ad- 
dressed to king Ching, when would 

-“‘when you first understand/ The only dif- 
ficulty is with the TjM The characters 
simply show that ease and plenty are a result 
of the toils of husbandry. Gan-kwd attributed 
<t sort of hortatory force to them, and inter- 


it z ~h m W’ 

reaping are the toilsome business of the hus- 
bandman. This must first be known, and then 
plans for ease may be laid/ Soo Shih objected 
to this that the object of the duke of Chow was 
to get the king to put away the thought of 
ease, and it was not likely he would begin to 
suggest to him the idea of ‘ planning for ease/ 
The criticism is subtle, but correct. ‘ What the 
inferior people depend on ’ is their hard toil in 
the fields. That is the law of their support. 
Ease comes from it as a matter of course. 
Ease finds them; they do not seek it. 3. 

ti f 4' A- coni p"° % S' Bk - 

XII., p. H. 4>A , — as in the last par., «=■ 

4' K- TjMTjB-WcU- 
75r«&@«. nm MSB 
sfr Wc%m % m pjt z- :=& •• 

in the translation. is 4 a proverb/ ‘ a 

saying/ Gnn-kwrt understands by It ‘coarse 
language/ taking it=JJ^ sec Ana. XI., xvi., 

4. Kiiang Shing reads— V] 75 t m- 

ret m z mi. * they become idle, and 
indulge in pleasure, behave rudely, and are 
lawless.’ I prefer the received text and inter- 

prelation. ^ Z A ” ^ itt Z 

as I have translated it ; or it may mean 
— 1 our predecessors/ 

Ch. II. Fp. 4 — 7. Tub advantages op 

AVOIDING KEI.K-INIH I.Gr.NT KAHK SHOWN DT 
Tilt lUsroKY OF SLVEKAL OF THE SOVEREIGN* 


VOL. 111. 
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fearful. He measured himself with reference to the appointment 
of Heaven, and cherished a reverent apprehension in governing the 
people, not daring to indulge in useless ease. It was thus that 
Chung-tsung enjoyed the throne for seventy and five years. 

5 “ It' we come to the time of Kaou-tsung, he toiled at first away from 
the court, and was among the inferior people. When he came to 
the throne, it may be said that, while he was in the mourning shed, 
for three years he did not speak. Afterwards he was still inclined 
not to speak; but when he did speak, his words were full of 
harmonious wisdom. He did not dare to indulge in useless and easy 


OF THE Yur dyxastt. 4. ttec ate of Chung - I 

here nml the following purr. — * in the case of.’ ; 
p|4 ^ was the sacrificial title (^] 
the emperor described. Sec the note on T 4 »e- | 
mow, p. 220. and are said to express 

the king’s reverence ns shown externally, while 
j3> d H describe his inward feeling of it. | 

^ on [iJ Bb‘~ by nfJ T, ‘“ “ d mkny 

others understand * Iloavcnly princi- 

ples,’ so that the meaning of the clause is, ‘lie 
measured (= defined the rules of life for) himself i 
in accordance with heavenly principles.’ But 1 
this is needless refining. The meaning rather is ( 
that Kaou-tsung felt that ‘the appointment of ; 
Heaven,’ which placed him upon the throne, > 
brought wiiliitccrtnin duties and responsibilities, | 
on bis discharge of which depended his retaining | 
Heaven’s favour; he therefore measured himself 1 
to know whether his coarse was what it ought to | 
be. Woo Chfing brings tliis meaning out very 

clearly * {£ h % * mu 

X" -Hi- 1 Ua " : i 


said on p. 220 that we might doubt the length 
of Chung-tsung’s reign, if it were not thus 
guaranteed by the dnkc of Chow. Two brothers 
are said to have preceded him on the throne ; — 
first Yung-ke, who reigned 12 years, and before 
him Seuou-kefl, who reigned 1 7 years. If Chung- 
tsung were horn in the same year that their 
father died, i».t\ 1G64, he must have been 30 
when he succeeded to the empire. 

5. The cate of Kaou-tsung. See Book. VIII., 
of the last Tart. it -$• ^ ^ B$>— 
the should evidently be read with the first 
clause, but it is difficult to explain it, or to ac- 
count for it. 

— comp, "flie Charge to Yud,’ Pt. iii., 
p. 1. The old interpreters took fg-A. 
* long.’ It is better to take it ns = 1 at first,’ 
while his father was alive jfc£ 

a. 

'with.* The text must be supplemented: — Vk 
It is perplexing to 
find ^ used as a preposition, and not simply 
a conjunction. #£sn ft , — in order 
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ways, but admirably and tranquilly presided over the empire of Yin, 
till in all its States, great and small, there was not a single murmur. 
It was thus that Kaou-tsung enjoyed the throne for fifty and nine 
years. 

6 “ In the case of Tsoo-kiia, he would not unrighteously be emperor, 

and was at first one of the inferior people. When he cainc to the 
throne, he understood the law of the support of the inferior people, 
and was able to exercise a protecting kindness towards their masses, 
and did not dare to treat with contempt the widower and widows. 
Thus it was that Tsoo-keit enjoyed the throne for thirty and three 
years. 


to bring out the moaning of Woo Cli'mg 1 

* Ho arose from among the people, and ascended 
the imperial seat.’ But in trying to account 
lor the he overlooks the £ if has 
here merely a conjunctive force,-® 7k- Vj 

$ ^ H # ^ **» 

Charge to YuC/ Pt. i«, p. 1- I have said there 
that we are not to suppose that the em{»eror 
during the years of mourning maintained a total 
silence, but only kept from s[>cuking on govern - 
mental matters. This is perhaps indicated by 

*»«]£• MT'f 

— I have translated this according to the account 
which wc have in the beginning of ‘The Charge 
to Yue.* K‘ang-shing supposed that the duke 
is still speaking of Kaou-tsung during the time ; 
of mourning; hut that is very unlikely. The 
history is evidently being carried on and for- 
ward — * he made the 

States — the empire — of Yin admirable and tran- 
quil/ *>., he hushed ail jarriugs, and produced 
great prosperity. 


6. The case, of Tsoo-fo’3. Tsoo-keft was the 
son of Kaou-tsung. I have mentioned on p. 26!) 
that Szc-maUVeen says that Tsoo-kefl was lend 
and disorderly. Similar testimony is found in 
the Having respect to these statements, 

Gau kw6 could not admit that the emperor 


spoken of here was the son of Kaou-tsung^ 
and maintained that we were to find him in 
T*ae-kefl, the grandson of T‘ang. But from 
Chung-tsung the duke comes on to Kaou-tsung, 
approaching to the rise of their own dynasty of 
Chow p— how unnatural the adilress would be if 
he were now to go back to the beginning of the 
times of Yin ! Moreover, the son of Kaou-tsung 
was styled Tsoo-kefl, while the grandsou of 
T^ang was called T‘ae-kefi. Nor does the con- 
finement of T*ae-ki : ft for a season by E Yin for 
his misdeeds sufficiently answer the require- 
ments of the text, — 

'b A’ A £ bk Gi > n - kwi5 
^ M A M T. A M- 

‘Tae-kca, being king, proved unrighteous. 
He had long displayed the conduct of an 
unworthy person, and E Yin confined him in 


T'ung.’ But the meaning thus given to yj> 
which has already occurred three times in the 
address, and always with the signification of 
* the inferior people,* without any implication 
of unwortbincsss, must be rejected. On every 
ground wc must conclude that the sovereign 
spoken of was uot the grnndson of T*ang. Ho 
won the son of Kaou-tsung. K‘ang- shing lias a 
story that ‘Woo-ting wanted to disinherit Tmx>- 
kca’s older brother iu favour of him, and that 
Tsoo-kefl, thinking such a proceeding would l»o 
unrighteous, w itlidrew and lived for atuue among 
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“ The emperors which arose after these all their life-time enjoyed 
ease. From their birth enjoying ease, they did not understand the 
painful toil of sowing and reaping, nor hear of the hard labours of 
the inferior people. They only sought after excessive pleasures, 
and so not one of them enjoyed the throne for a long period. 
They continued for ten years, for seven or eight, for five or six, or 
perhaps only for three or four.” 

III. The duke of Chow said, “Oh! there likewise were king T‘ae and 
king Ke of our own Chow, who attained to humility and reverential 


thccommonpcopk(|jplp 

). Ts 4 ae adduces thi* as the ground 
of the language in the text, — T'Mi. 

Ying-tft and Mnou K‘c-ling 
after him object to this account, that no au- 
thority can be adduced for it, and that there is 
no evidence of Kell’s elder brother being unwor- 
thy, while it is defaming a good king like 
Woo-ting to say that he wanted to disinherit 
his eldest son in favour of a younger brother. 
K‘e-ling, therefore, supposes that Tsoo-keft, in 
his youth, had been dissolute, and consorted 
with unworthy associates 

f M* A- # H. iH ')? n * 

But here is the mean- 
ing of A* A to wdiich I have objected above. 
His explanation is as much nn hypothesis as 
that of K‘ang-shin«r, whom lie vehemently con- 
demns. The truth is. — while it is plain that it 
is the son of Kaou-tsung of whom the duke of : 
Chow speaks, we do not know enough of that 
emperor to explain all his language. Gan- 

kw# for i# IT JKK * ivc ’ IK 

t/i iff K 11 te “ cr tu lokc ® 

as iu tile translation. 

7. The other tmjterorx of Yin. 

— ‘ being born, tliey had ease.' The • Daily 


Explanation ’ aay.:-|p tJT £ 

Kcang Shing says in- 
geniously that the repetition of £fDJ& 
indicates that thus it was with one emperor 
and another. It is os well, however, to construe 

os I have done. mjfcMz®- 
another reading for this is 

but the meaning is the same. & 
— ‘ could come to old age ; * but the sequel 
shows that he is speaking of the occupancy of 
the throne. A long life and a long reign, how- 
ever, would generally go together. It is to be 
observed that the reigns of the other sovereigns 
of Yin were not so short as the text says. 
There were six emperors after Tsoo-kea, of 
whom one reigned 21 years ; a second, 23 ; and 
the tyrant Show himself, 28. Between Kaou- 
tsung and Chung-tsung, agnin, -there were 12 
reigns, of which only 2 were under ten years. 

Ch. III. Pp. 8 — 11. The i>ukb directs tu® 
kino’s attention to the rutNCKS or tukik 
OWN DYNA8TV, — TO KINGS T*AK AND Ke, ANI> 
ESPECIALLY TO KINO WAN. 8. 

-jr- -pr ~ t — the corresponds to the lit with 

which pp. 5 and C begin. 

— see Bk. 111., p. 5; and the notes in pp. 2U8, 
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9 awe. King Wan dressed meanly, and gave himself to the work of 

10 tranquillization, and to that of husbandry. Admirably mild and beau- 
tifully humble, he cherished and protected the inferior people, and 
showed a fostering kindness to the widower and widows. From 
morning to midday, and from midday to sundown, he did not allow 
himself time to eat; — thus seeking to secure the happy harmony 

11 of the myriads of the people. King Wan did not dare to go to any 
excess in his excursions or his hunting, and from the various States 
he received only the correct amount of contribution. He received 


ItL El #1 ,nean * ‘ 40 preM 

hard/ and ‘to repress.’ Hence 0* ii-‘* 
be humble/ 9. , — comp, 

what Confucius say* about Yu, Ana, VIII., xxi. 
“EOT* ‘to approach to;’ here «- ‘ to apply 

to -' III K Z Vi' 

giving repose to the people.’ 

* services giving nourishment to 
the people.’ See Mencius, I., Pt. II., v., 3. 
Kcang Shing takes jjjjv— Jpf, so that the par. 
would have a very unworthy meaning, — ‘king 
Wfln occupied himself with mean affairs,’ &c. 

I0 - # X #•-# and M ,ire 

both defined by ‘admirable,’ ‘excellent.’ 
If Wfln’s mildness, it is said, had not been 
#• it would have been weakness; and if his 
respectfulness had not been jg|£ t it would Iiavo 
been hypocrisy ({g X. fj§ > see Ana. V., 

ficult expression, and Kcang Shing reads jJX 
•"J~ m J|E’ *• much simpler. Ts’ae, 

adhering to the meaning of ns ‘fresh, with 
no taint of corruption,’ says that * widowers and 
widows hang their heads down, all out of spirits ; 
and when you give them an alms, you innke 
them as it were become alive.’ This is very 


strained. We must take jTi y. ^ , a meaning 
which it sometimes has. Gan-kw5 seems to 
miss the meaning altogether, and construes 
absurdly. is the sun declining in the 

El §1 X T (I ,x=0 
BZiX 

and signify ‘ leisure.’ Ying-t& observes that 
in their conjunction we have an instance of the 
duplicated expressions (;g| gj*) of the ancients, 

“• IS¥^BT-- wem<!twU1 'S£ 

in Pt. III., Bk. III., p. 1, whero 
^ has the sense of ^ ‘ pleasure.’ Here, fol- 
lowed by however, the meaning of ^ 
^ * incessant movement,’ is to be preferred. 

On the see Mencius, I., Pt. II., iv., 5. There 
were the proper seasons both for tours of inspec- 
tion and hunting expeditions. Wfin made them 
both at those seasons, and did not protract them 
beyond the regulated length of time. [JJ =» 

‘to hunt.’ mfcfim.mzix 
— Ts‘ae, after earlier critics of the Sung dynasty, 

takes this as*= ni&n&mzstb 
‘beyond the correct amount 
of the regular tribute, he made no oppressive 
exactions;’ and he adds that if Wuu dealt in 
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the appointment 0 / Heaven in the middle of his life, and enjoyed 
the throne for fifty years.” 

12 IV. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! from this time forward, do you 
who have succeeded to the throne imitate his avoiding of excess in his 
sights, his case, his excursions, his hunting ; and from the myriads 

13 of the people receive only the correct amount of contribution. Do 
not allow yourself the leisure to say, ‘To-day I will indulge in 
pleasure.’ This is not holding out a lesson to the people, nor the 
way to secure the favour of Heaven. Men will on the contrary 


this way with the States which acknowledged 1 
his authority as chief of the West, it is easy to 
see how gentle was his taxation of his own 
people. Oan-kwd interpreted the clause quite 

differently : — JjfrJSt&fl'J.! 

expounds, * He considered that it was from him 
that all the States had to take their pattern, so 
that hi* proper business was to regulate himself 
with a right heart, to minister the treatment to 
them.’ Thl* is hardly intelligible; and Kcang 
Shing would gladly reduce the whole clause to 
^ jffc, 4 and reverently attended to 
the business of the govt.,’ from a passage in the 

13 Sn> -t* which cvcn Y “i*-t«iio 

says ought not to be credited in the case ; — sec 

^ d* w ’* n ’' ‘ receiving 

the appointment ’ here can only be understood 
of his succeeding to his father ns one of the 
princes of the empire. Gan-kwfl observes that 
>Vftn died at the age of 97, and as he was -17 
when he came to the principality of Chow, the 
expression pj? J|p, ‘middle of his life,* must 
not be pressed. 

Ch. IV. Pp. 12, 13. The dwce urges king 
Chino to make thk maxim of ‘No hat for j 
idleness' the bole of me urn, and to j 

ESCHEW THE EXAMPLE 01 SHOW. 12. Gan- | 


kwi points^ |g ■ ZT XT' 

understands the duke to have in view all future 
sovereigns of the House of Chow 

that the JJlj that follows is merely a particle. 
I prefer, however, the construction of Ts*ae, 
which appears in the translation. Acc. to it, 
the words are addressed to king Chlng, though 
there is of course a lesson in them for future 
kings as well ; |||J is a verb, =» ‘ to imitate,* 

and the which follows it refers to king Wia 
£ — our ‘ sight-seeing,’ ^ takes 

here the place of , being appropriate 

to the case of the emperor, whereas the other 
expression was descriptive of Wfln as the 4 Chief 
of the West,’ the Head of a portion of the States. 
Kcang Shing gives for the par. — Pl 1 , nf- 

appears in one of the chapters of ‘The Books 
of Han,' and was perhaps the reading of Fuh- 
shang. 13. f|| must be taken as «=» the 

fijy M We* *“ 1,01 wlmt tl,e i >co i' 1 '- - 

should take as their lesson. aett*?- 
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greatly imitate j’ou, and practise evil. Become not like Show, the 
king of Yin, who went quite astray, and was abandoned to the 
practice of drunkenness.” 

14 V. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! I have heard it said that, in the 
case of the ancients, their ministers discharged their functions in warning 
and admonishing them, in protecting and loving them, in teaching 
and instructing them ; and among their people there was hardly 
one who would impose on them by extravagant language or deceiv- 

15 irig tricks. If you will not listen to this and profit by it, your 
ministers will imitate you, and so the correct laws of the former 


A Z ffc l® 1 ‘ whllt Heaven will accord 
with/ corresponding to the ~pj 

* boTC - b# A 35 H'J ^ ftt- H A 

bhtsu- — comp. ‘The Viscount of 
Wei,’ p. 1. It is very evident that may be 
spoken of vice as well as of virtue. 


Ch. V. Pp. 14, 15. The duke urges the 

KING TO RECEIVE GOOD ADVICE, REFKItltlNO TO 
THE CASE OF ANCIENT SOVEREIGNS WHO HAD 
DONE SO, AND POINTING OUT THE EVIL CONSE- 
QUENCES OF A CONTRARY COURSE. 14. By 

-&ZA we arc probably to understand the 
three sovereigns of Yin celebrated in the second 


chapter, and king Win. ||§ ^ ^ 

we have to understand it jijf, ‘their 
ministers/ as the subject of the verbs j|J|| 

&c. The force of the * still/ is thus brought 


out: — ‘The virtue of those ancient sovereigns 
was complete. It seemed as if they needed no 
assistance ; but still their ministers did not cease 


to instruct them/ &c. -ffr — ^ J . It indicates 
the mutual intercourse of sovereigns and minis- 
ters, while wc must restrict the action of the 


verbs to the latter. 

—this shows the result throughout the empire, 
when tlio.se good sovereigns were guided and 
supported in such h w«y by their ministers. 
The diet, explains ||| jjj|| together by gf£, ‘ to 


lie/ * to deceive.’ This is plainly the meaning, 
but I do not know that ^ by itself is ever 
found with this signification. is defined by 

mzswrnm ‘ changing name# 
and trans|>osing realities, to deceive the sight.’ 
In Fuh-shang’s text this clause appears to have 
wanted the commencing and the i? 

after Jjj£. 15. An application of the state- 
ments in the prec. par. is here made to king 
riling. If he will not listen to them, AT 1 / 

f il Z i- A T 1 / Mi] Z>- ‘“'™ wiU 

learn of him.’ The * men ’ intended are his 
ministers. ‘correct 

laws.’ Ts‘ne instances the light punishments and 
light taxntiou, which were the rule with ancient 
good sovereigns, and which would be superseded 
by severe penalties, and heavy exactions. 

is to be joined with Jf|J. 
, — * the people disapproving.’ Tim 
disallowing and changing the laws which were 
favourable to them will awaken their disaffec- 
tion and displeasure. Hostile feelings will be 
cherished in their hearts, and turn to curses on 
their tongues. mm , — these two term# 

together — our ‘to curse.’ Ying-tA says that 
‘to ask the spirits to make miserable is called 
; and to announce one’s thoughts to tho 
by words is called 

Wi Z gfl- VA W # j» till Z Mb 

T#*oe aud many others explain tlic par. in 
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kings, both small and great, will be changed and disordered. The 
people blaming you will disobey and rebel in their hearts ; — yea, 
they will curse you with their mouths.” 

16 VI. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! those kings of Yin, Chung- 
tsung.Kaou-tsung, and Tsoo-keS, with king Wan of our Chow, — these 

17 four men carried their knowledge into practice. If it was told 
them — ‘The inferior people murmur against you, and revile yon,’ 
then they paid great and reverent attention to their conduct ; and 
with reference to the faults imputed to them they said, 4 Our faults 
are really so.’ They acted thus, not simply not daring to cherish 


the way thus exhibited ; and I don’t think vre can 
do better with it. Woo Ch 4 ing, taking 
^ |[j|| as Ts'ac docs, gives for the rest a con- 
struction of his own, and makes the meaning — 
4 If you will not hearken to this and profit by it, 
then men will persuade you to change and eon- 
fuse the correct laws of the former kings. Those 
laws were very favourable to the people; and 
when they arc so changed, the people, small 
and great, will cherish, some of them, a rebellious 
resentment in their hearts, while others will 
proceed to curse you with their mouths' 

ift Jit# A U'J 

® IL H'J ?.f i ft 
s5c A'Aft 31 ft to X 
I £ ft ill i\'it ftp % X)- K6b "« 

Shing reads lit uHI 

SL jE Jbl ~tx ~zZ' ~ ‘ whcn t,,e “ ncient 

sovereigns were not sage, then men led them 
away to change,' Ac., according to the view of 
Woo Giving. He is compelled, however, to doubt 


the genuineness of the K ; and indeed, if K 
be genuine here (and there is no evidence to 
the contrary), the same character in the prec. 
par. cannot be assailed. The reading of 
moreover, and consequent making this chapter 
terminate without any application to kingCliing, 
takes from its connection with the rest of the 
Book. 


Ch. VL Pp 1G — 18. The duke presses 

ON THE KINO THE DUTY OF LISTENING TO 
ADVICE BY THE EXAMPLE OF THE GOOD SOVE- 
REIGNS WHOM 1IE HAS MENTIONED, AND POINTS 
OUT AGAIN THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF A CON- 
TRARY course. 1G. jjtl — ‘ trod in the 

way of their knowledge/ Ts‘ac says this ia 
what Mencius calls ‘ the richest fruit of wisdom. 


— the knowing, and not putting the knowledge 

ill ; «ec IV., Ft. I, xxvii. 2.). 17. 

Wi’~^L = A' ‘ 6TC * t ’’ ‘ greatly. ' We 


may take M fi as in Bk. XII., or more 
generally, as 1 have done in the translation, 
Ying-tft makes tho clause — 


4 they increasingly cultivated good government.’ 
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18 anger. If you will not listen to this and profit bp it, when men with 
extravagant language and deceptive tricks say to you, ‘ The inferior 
people are murmuring against you and reviling you,’ you will 
believe them. Doing this, you will not be always thinking of your 
princely duties, and will not cultivate a large and generous heart. 
You will confusedly punish the crimeless, and put the innocent to 
death. There will be a general murmuring, which will be con- 
centrated upon your person.” 

19 VII. The duke of Chow said, “Oh! you king, who have succeeded 
to the throne, make a study of these things.” 


m m-T- a m m m z m 

4 in the case of the faults which were wrongly 
imputed to them.’ 18. This is the applica- 
tion of the prcc. two parr., as par. 15 was an 
application of 14. Keang Siting cannot adopt 
here in the first clause as in p. 15, not 
having the precedent winch he there had. Still 
lie says we ought to read ly ; but 1 cannot 
think so. The duke of Chow would not have 
put the case that the worthies he celebrated 
could have behaved themselves so unworthily. 
At the transition is abrupt, but 

the meaning is plain. Z & % 

&-Z M ti Z 


jjj*, as in the translation. This is much better 
than, with Keang Shing, to read as p'tih, 
and understand the expression os«=yj> jjjg 

31# S ttfc- 1 they could not have 
acknowledged the blame, and reproved them- 
selves.’ |§J, — ‘resentments will 

be the same,’ i.e., people may receive injuries of 
different kinds, hut all will agree in the feeling 
of injury and resentment. 

Oil. VII. P. 19. Concluding exhortation, that 
the Icing should think of all that htui been said to 
him, and use the address as a light to guide him to 
safety and excellence , — as a beacon to warn Aim 
from what was evil and dangerous. 


VOL ill. 
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1 I. Tlic duke of Cliow spake to the following effect, “ Prince Sliih, 

2 Heaven, unpitying, sent down ruin on Yin ; Yin has lost its appoint- 
ment, and the princes of our Chow have received it. I do not dare, 
however, to say, as if I knew it, ‘The foundation will ever truly 


The Name of the Book. — 'Prince 
Shih/ With these words the Book begins, 
aud they arc taken to be its designation. Shih 
was the name of the duke of Shaou; see on the 
title of Book XI L It was to him that the 
address or announcement here preserved was 
delivered, so that his name is not an inappro- 
priate designation for it. The Book is luund 
in both the texts. 

Contexts. Ts‘ae says that the duke of 
Shaou had announced his purpose to retire 
from office on account of his age, when the duke 
of Chow persuaded him to remain at his post ; 
and the reasons which he set before him were 
recorded to form this Book. If this was the 
design of the duke of Chow, lie was « master 
of the art of veiling his thoughts with a cloud 
of words. There are expressions which may be 
taken, indeed, as intimating a wish that the 
prince Shih should coutinuc at court, but some 
violence has to be put upon them. 

The prefatory notice is to the effect that, 
when the two dukes were acting as chief min- 
isters to king Cldng, the duke of Chow was 
‘not pleased' 4 |^; see p. 11), and the 
duke of Chow made the 4 Prince Shih/ This 
expression — 4 not pleased * — has wonderfully 
vexed the ingenuity of the critics. It is of no 
use adducing their various explanations of it, 
for there is nothing in the Book to indicate the 
existence of such a feeling in Stub's mind. If 


lie was really entertaining such a feeling fYora 
any cause, and had in consequence sought leave 
to w ithdraw from public life, the duke of Chow 
thought it his best plan to make no open 
reference to those delicate jwints. 

The two principal ideas in the address are— 
that the favour of Heaven can only be perma- 
nently secured lor a dynasty by the virtue of 
its sovereigns ; and that that virtue is secured 
mainly by the counsels and help of virtuous 
ministers. The ablest sovereigns of Shang uro 
mentioned, and the ministers by whose aid it 
was, in a great measure, that they became what 
they were. The cases of Win and Woo of 
their own dynasty, similarly aided by able men, 
are adduced in the same way ; and the speaker 
adverts to the service? which they — the two 
dukes — had already rendered to their House 
and their sovereign, and insists that they must 
go on to the end, and accomplish still greater 
things. It may be that ho is all the while 
combating some suspicion of himself in the 
mind of prince Shih, and rebuking some pur- 
pose which Shih had formed to abandon his 
post at the helm of the State ; but this is only 
matter of inference, and does not by any means 
clearly appear. It will be seen that I have, 
for convenience’ sake, arranged the three and 
twenty paragraphs in four chapters. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 6. ClIOW IS FOR THE PRESENT 
RAISED nr THE FAVOUR OF HEAVEX TO THE 
SOVEREIGNTY OF IUE EMPIRE. Bui TUAT FA* 
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abide in prosperity. [If Heaven aid sincerity, — ]’ Nor do I dare 
to say, as if I knew it, ‘The final end will issue in our misfor- 
3 tunes/ Oh ! you have said, 0 prince, ‘It depends on ourselves.’ I 
also do not dare to rest in the favour of God, never forecasting 
at. a distance the terrors of Heaven in the present time when 
there is no murmuring or disobedience among the people ; — the 
ume is with men. Should our present successor to his fathers 


WIR MAY I*OT BB PERMANENT- TniS DUKE. OF 

Chow is anxious, and prince Sum should 

BE THE SAME, TO SECURE IT BY CULTIVATING T1IK 
\7IttTUB OF THE KINO. 1. — in the 

plainness of ancient marmots, it i» said, when 
people were talking together they called each 
other by their names. Shih, however, is honour- 
ed with the title of * prince,’ which might be 
given to him, as he had been invested with the 
principality of Yon-. See- on the tmme of Bk. 
XII. 2. Chow hud wjxrwftrf Yin in the 
possession of the empire, but it could not be known 
beforehand how lonrj it would continue*. ij jj 

rfl ^ Bk. xrv., P . 2 . The p% 

in the next two clauses has no conjunctive force, 
but marks the perfect tense. 

, — compare Bk. XII., p. 17. That 
passage seems to have misled the old interpret- 
ers, and still to mislead many of the present 
day, as to the meaning of the text. They moke 
the speaker to have the fate of the past-awny 
dynasty of Yin before him, and not that of their 
existing Chow. — *1 do not dare to know and 
say, “ The House of Yin at its beginning might 
have long accorded with prosperous wavs,”* 
Ac*. It is plain to me that the spenkcr has l»c- 
fore him the destiny of Chow, which they ot 
the dynasty must fashion for themselves. Whe- 
ther it would be long or short must depend on 
their conduct. 

— * its foundation, will for e-ser be sincerely esta- 
blished in prosperity.’ I do not understand 
the next clause, — * if Heaven 

assist tlic sincere.’ Whether wc sup|K>sc the 
speaker to-Iiave reference to the past Yin or the 
present Chow, these words seem equally out of 
place. To say that either dynasty might be 


sinceraly virtuous, and so be aided: by IToavenv 
and yet not abide in security, is contrary to 
reason, and to the most strongly cherished 
principles of Chinese doctrine. Mcdhurst read 
the wools with the next part of the par. — * Andr 
should Heaven aid us in very deed, still I would 
not dare positively to affirm that our end would- 
be entirely the result of misfortune.* But such 
a construction is inadmissible. I have put the 
clause iu the translation as incomplete, and also 
within brackets, to intimate that I think ito 

out of place. St- £& lt{ : j" A' fflh 
— Kcang Siting reads 

; but he explains by and |fi|* by. 

Another reading, evidently false,. 

wa —il 

Pp. 3 — 5. The duty of the mini* ter* of Chou* 
was to do what they could in the present to recur* 
the permanence of the dynasty. 8. p£f^ 

—the simplest way of 
explaining these words, is by taking 

* it— the permanence of 
the dyn.— depends on us,’ and supposing that 
the ditke refer* to a remark to that effect 
made at some former period by Shih. Lin 
Che-k*e aud others- adduce his language in many 
parts of his Announcement, e.g. pp. 19, 20, which 
they think the duke has in view. This is very 
likely. Other methods to try to get a meaning 
from the passage are harsh and violent. Gan- 
kwd, for instance, took the meaning to be—* Oh ! 
prince, what shall- 1 say? I will say, ** You 
should approve of ray remaining in the govt.”’ 
It is strange that Maou K'c-ling should still 
approve ol such a construction. Woo Chiog 
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fill -% S % ± A % 

Alil^T: AT.^IipJ 
# m &UfcM % t 

WMWXM.oftfc % & 

prove greatly unable to reverence Heaven and the people, and so 
bring to an end their glory, could we in our families be ignorant of it ? 
The "favour of Heaven is not easily preserved. Heaven is bard 
to be depended on. Men lose its favouring appointment because 
they cannot pursue and carry out the reverence und brilliant virtue 

takes 71 Q in the same way, and then makes same interpretation must I* given of the read- 
pf n't = ‘ But it is my duty to do my I rai'j ^ A a,1 "f tol b y KSan « 

taniast to preserve the favour of Heaven.’ ; Shi '* frum “ ll *° 

M A -the '1# A wi,h whlch ' II0 " : 

thia part ends coiresponds to the n$ “ lhc ! -t "F’ ls ^ c u,,ll '- ^sta,ul, ‘ Ho “ve" *” 


Keaug Shing puts a stop at Jjfc, under- 
standing the duke as giving one reason for his 
remaining in the govt, that ho could not rest in 
the present favour of lleaveu, but must forecast 
a change in the aspects of Providence. For J 
the same resolution lie finds another reason in j 


1)0 

HIU |n«. VMW. M » J I • | - - 

beginning, »d- ft ff £ A fa fi m ° ant ^ ±' £ T}’ 

1c SV M ES 50 that ,h<! c *r re » >ion “PK 7c R 

^ ^ *** Others understand ‘ Heaven and Earth * to be 

X: ^ is all one dame, and to be read ■ ; nten(Jed> O' ff C M A 1“I 
together,— another instance of Choo lie’s long .. — ^ ■'fr. 1 „ a -y,. 

sentences in the Announcement! of the Shoo, |ig Bd, ~JC ml' VC. 

Ts'ac explains it by ft is to bo taken interrogatively, «« 

“ " ^ ^ * * ■“ # m # & T ' ft * 

holding that the object of the address was to 
induce the duke of Shaou to abandon bis purpose 
of retirement, takes the question ns addressed to 
him, — * Could you be ignorant of it ? ’ The old 
interpreters, holding that the speaker is much 
occupied with vindicating his own remaining 
in the government, take it in the first person, 
.. -+js c=i tsn Ml—* Could I be ignorant.’ Tho best plan seems 
the words that follow |*-j 7C j to be to put it ns in the translation. It may 

•i^p’ A -“SE ( 80 * ,c P°* nti )» c= ‘ That our 1 thus be applied to either of the dukes; and I be- 
jM-ople nmy l>e kept from murmurs and disaffec- ! lievc that the duke of Chow intended it both 
lion depends on the right men being there.* , for ],i m self and his friend. 4, 5. Wj 
To make the language in any way bear this in- ^ m \ 

terpretation he is obliged to suppose that -Jtj? sfi 4&* ^ IS^ritE* - comp, t \c o » P°* 

| sessed Pure Virtue, 'p. 2 ; et al. Kcang Shmg, 

is a mistake for J3 . Gan-kwO paused at on ^ aflthority incntione d above, reads— 

and made 

Jjji At- nS’ w ’ lic * 1 »* fil .v 

|3 A a " ,0 sl " h ’ “ ‘ " hy j be rejected on internal ground!. In interpret- 

do you not think of tile terror* of Heaven, and i,,g the reit of the par. there ii much dufer- 
svt about affecting and transforming our people, cnce of vjow Aw to t | lat followed in the 

that they may not commit errors and fall into ‘ ■ si- ,01 it -i/ r « 

oppoaition.’ Interpretation oould hardly, he trantiation, |,jij y\. .j,V btu. ' fl*J A 

more tmUcensed. Nor doe! he raccced better -J, tr. Mj H.l ml M], ■ t h,. reverent virtue 

in what remains of the par. K*e-lmg lalaxirs in I© “ n , , - .. , 

vain to impart some likelihood to his views, and the brilliant virtue of their forefathers; 

u«ed | the former referring to the |' Ji of tho 

a. in the last Book, pp. o and ti. By (^4 Ihtl 1 ] ^ aI *^ I ,ar -* 11 latter to the j^|J .A A. 

-J- ^ we must undvreUutd king Clung. The j TUU Jfe ty] i» governed by the 
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ft ^ m % % n w it ft 

5 of their forefathers. Now I, Tan, being but as a little child, am not 
aide to correct our king. I would simply conduct him to the glory 
of his forefathers, and make his youth partaker of that.” 

G He also said, “ Heaven is not to be trusted. Our course is 
simply to seek the prolongation of the virtue of the Tranquillizing 
king, and Heaven will not find occasion to remove its favouring 
decree which king Wan received.” 

7 II. The duke said, “Prince Shih, I have heard that of ancient 
time, when Thing the Successful had received the favouring decree, 
he had with him E Yin, making his virtue like that of great Heaven. 


verb* und jJ|J. Gan-kw instead 

of construing the passage thus, put a 
and read on the conclusion with the first part 
of ,1,. 5th par.-^ij ^ X $' 9] 

ft ft- ft ft ft M. ‘To continue the 
reverent and brilliant virtue of our forefathers 
rests now with me the little child Tan.’ Kenng 
Siting has nearly the same punctuation. After 
all this, no two agree in explaining the former 
portion— ~Pj lit (K. S. omit* till* lit) 

It will suffice to men- 
tion the view of K*c-ling: — &xzm 

•now lleavon let* its favouring decree fall to 
the ground, because they cannot have men of 
experience ! ’ For 

the ‘Daily Explanation’ gives: — ft# 

je 

«>1t 

ft ft $i2t± r« m ft ft rTn 
'/a K tum&MMM ft ft 


P. 6. The favour of Heaven being no uncertain, 
the way to tec u re it it by perpetuating the virtue of 
kin'/ \Voo. We are to understand king Woo by 
‘Tiie Tranquillizing king,’ — see on Bk. VII., p. 
3. Ts'ae expands the text very clearly : — 

131 ft ^ lit Wife ft Z & 1ft 
f£ftft 

Cli. II. Pp. 7—10. What urn ef its wkrb 

DERIVED DI KING THE TIME OF Y IN FROM TUB 
GREAT AND ABLE MINISTERS WUO LIVF.D IN DIF- 
FERENT REIGNS. IT WAS FOR XtlMCB SlUU IN 
1IIS TIME TO SERVE IN TIIE SAME WAY TIIE DYN- 
ASTY of Chow. 7. The most dietiiu/uuhcd 

ministers of 17n, and the emptrort under whom they 

Jl.urMcJ, ft p,|| J| ^,-the 

prefixed to all the names = * a man like,’ yet 
not implying any other besides the minister thus 
pointed out. — see the first introduc- 

tory note on ‘The Instructions of E.’ 

f'l see ‘The Charge to YuV 

Ft. Hi., p. 10. A Ip ft {S $ff, 

— see on ‘The T'ae-keft,’ Pt. i. p. 1, and ’The 
Charge to YutV Pt. iii., p. 10. The duke of 
Chow here calls E Yin by his name or title, 
with evident reference to the beginning of 

Uic • T'n-Ui,' A Ik ft. 3: '4fi 
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T‘ac-ke&, again, had Paou-hang. T‘ae-mow had E Chih and Chin 
Moo, through whom his virtue was made to affect God ; he had 
also Woo Keen, who regulated the royal House. Tsoo-yih had Woo 
8 Keen. Woo-ting had Ivan Pwan. These ministers carried out their 
principles, and effected their arrangements, preserving and regulating 
the empire of Yin, so that, while its ceremonies lasted, those sove- 


— sec the notice* 22 and 23 in the Confucinn 
preface. We may assume that in this passage 
the duke of Chow hud before him the Books 
of Shang mentioned in those notices, which are 
now lost. If we had them, wc should find the 

expression T 1 Jt *?!?’ “ we find 4$ ' 
||l ^ in ‘The Charge to YuC.’ From 
the l~3th notice in the preface wc IcAm that 
T‘ang had a minister called Chin Hoo. He 
would be an ancestor probably of the Chin Hoo 
mentioned here in connection with THie-mow. 

inS. Zj M M W’- i{ we h * d the lost 

Book Tsoo-yih (sec Pref., n. 26), we should 
probably find this Woo ileen mentioned in it. | 
■wm — see ‘The Charge to YuC,' Ft. : 
iii., p. 1. We cannot but be surprised that the 
duke does not make any mention of Foo Yuf. 
Kcang Shing throws out the Hint that Kan Pwan 
and Foo YuC may have been the same man, — 
which is absurd. Gau-shih says that as Pwan 
was the earliest instructor of Woo-ting, the 
wisdom which guided that emperor to get YuC 
for his minister was owing to him ; but this does 
not account for the omission of YuC in the duke's 
list. Perhaps something like a reason for it is 
suggested by the next par. 8. The happy 
result of the services of those ministers. 

£& 'f J this must b® of the six 

great ministers just enumerated. — *In accord- 
ance with this,’ — their course of action so | 
described — 4 they had an arrangement,’ The 
meaning is very obscure. The critics, however, 
all expand it much as Ts'ac does : — 

I# fill Jz~ G a,, - kw0 tak, s Jl5 Kg' ,u “ 

ceremonies of Yin,’ as*=*the govt, of Yin’ 


),and the whole clause 
as meaning that the govt, of Yin was so good 
that its sovereigns were on earth the represent- 
atives of God above, and occupied the imperial 

.^£A±' hk 

This is ingenious, but it imposes too great vio- 
lence on the language. cannot be taken as 


the nominative to f/p and fid- M 
are most naturally taken adverbially, = 4 accord- 
ing to the ceremonial usages of Yin,* or ns in 
the translation. Then |)/£' and £§[1 ^ arc 
predicates of the emperors of Yin, probably ofi 
those who ore specially mentioned in the preced- 
ing par., the former char, describing them ns 
‘deceased* (see ‘The Canon of Shun,’ p. 28), 


and fid % declaring the fact of their being 
associated with Heaven in the sacrifices to it. In 
the present dyn. all its departed emperors aro 
so honoured at the great sacrificial services. 
Under the Chow dj’n. only How-tscih and king 
Wttn enjoyed the distinction. The rule of the 
Yin dyn. seems to have been to associate the five 
emperors of whom the duke has been speaking. 
[Wc have perhaps in this custom a reason for 
the omission of Foo YuC iu the rrec. par. From 
the Pwan-kang, Pt. i., 14, we learn that their 
ministers shared in the sacrifices to the sove- 
reigns of Yin. Each emperor would have one 
minister ns his assessor, and so Woo-ting could 
not have both Kan Pwan and Foo YuC. Though 
the luttcr may have been the greater man of the 
two, the sacrificial honour was given to the 
otliir as having been the earlier instructor of 
the emperor. The duke, having the emperors 
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reigns though deceased were assessors to Heaven, while it extended 
9 over many years. Heaven thus determinatcly maintained its 
favouring appointment, and Shang was replenished with men. Tho 
various officers, and members of the royal House holding employ- 
ments, all held fast their virtue, and displayed an anxious solici- 
tude for the empire. The smaller officers, and the chiefs in the 
How and Teen domains , hurried about on their services. Thus 
did they all put forth their virtue, and aid their sovereign, so that 
whatever affairs he, the one man, had in hand, throughout the 
four quarters of the empire, an entire sincerity was conceded to 
them as to the indications of the tortoise or the milfoil." 


as sacrific'd to in liis mind, had no occasion there- \ 
fore to mention Yufi. This explanation was 
first suggested by Soo Shih.] 

I acquiesce in this view of the text, in pre- 
ference to that proposed by Gan-kwfl. It has 
its difficulties, however, and one of the principal 
is that we are obliged to find another subject for 
the verb in the concluding clause. The use 
of J fijy, at the end is peculiar. The ‘ Daily Ex- 
planation ’ says it is merely ‘ an expletive * (pjj 1 
which is saying that no account of it 
can be given. A usago of it apparently an- 
alogous to that here is given in the Diet., with 
the definition — /fy] ‘a demon- 

strative.’ 

P. 9. The same subject. 

such is the punctua- 
tion adopted by Ts‘ac, and also by Keang 
Shing Gan-kwtf read on to H . but ‘ lie 
meaning which he endeavours to make out for 
jfjj ^ is inadmissible. Ts‘ae sup- 

ports the explanation of W which appears 
in the translation, by referring to Mencius, 
Book m, Ft. II., xSL, 1 jg fa §£, 
l\\\ ^ ‘If men of virtue and ability 

be not trusted, a State will become empty and 


void.’ The meaning seems to be that Heaven 
smiled upon the empire sustained by those 
great ministers, and there wus no lack of smuller 
men to do their duty in their less important 
spheres with ability and virtue. 

— it is not possible to say positively 
what officers are intended by these designa- 
tions. Woo Ch‘ing takes as 1 the 

people of the imperial domain’ ( ^ ^ 

comp, the use of the phrase in ‘The 
Canon of Yaou,’ p. 2) ; but It must be used of 
officers or ministers, and not of the people. 
I suppose it = ^* Perhaps Keang 

Shing is correct in taking as the 

officers with different surnames from that of 
the imperial House 

as cadets of that House in official 
employment ( ZZMA U^Z 

M IS £ 'Cl'- The phrase is correlative 
with ^1, and is not to be joined with 
P below,— as Gan-kwo does. Jfff: 0^ 

~X — ‘those who acted as screen, (—the j>riu- 
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10 The duke said, “Prince Shih, Heaven gives long life to the just 
and the intelligent; — it was thus that those ministers maintained and 
regulated the dynasty of Yin. He who at last came to the throne 
was extinguished by the majesty of Heaven. Think you of the 
distant future, and we shall have the decree in favour of Chow made 
sure, and its good government will be brilliantly displayed in our 
new-founded State.” 

11 III. The duke said, “Prince Shih, aforetime when God was 
afflicting Yin, he encouraged new the virtue of the Tranquillizing 
king, till at last the great favouring decree was concentrated in his 


cos) in the How ami Teen domains.’ 


#1- 


‘still more or simply =**■ ‘likewise.’ ml 

ft ft B ‘all these ministers, j 

nlmut the court and away from it, throughout j 
the empire, displayed and exerted their virtue. 


P. 10. Advice to Shih , grounded on the prec^ 
that he should do for Chow what those ministers 
had done for Tin. ^ ^ ^ 

Gan-kwd supposes that ^ is spoken of 

the sovereigns of Yin, mztt » 
is better to understand the characters of the | 
ministers who have been spoken of. They arc ; 
called ‘level,’ free of all selfishness, and 
‘intelligent,’ all-reaching and embracing, j 
^ conveys not only the idea of long life, but 
also of prosperity, — as in the last Book, p. 7. ' 
Show is intended by 

— • think of the distant future.’ Tins in hotter j 
time to take Ule tonus as simply = ‘ always 
Uuuk of this.’ Jj$( gjL l] )\ 


•####$ 91# ft 

ft&t'iftZ ffi- ‘ it8 effldent *" vt wiU 

be gloriously and brilliantly displayed in our 
new founded kingdom.’ Maou K ‘e-ling under- 
stands bo to be ‘the newly founded country ;* 
but the dynasty is what is meant : compare the 
passage of the She King, quoted in ‘ The Great 
Learning,’ comm., ii., 3. [It does not appear 
from this par. that the duke of Shaou had ex- 
pressed his wish to withdraw from the public 
service, but the duke of Chow is evidently 
urging him to continue at his post to the last.] 


Ch. III. Pp. 11—17. It was by the aid 

OK TIIEIR A HI. IS MINISTERS THAT THE KINGS 

Wax and Woo were raised to their grand 

DISTINCTION AND TIIE SOVEREIGNTY OK TIIE 

empire. The duke of Chow LOOKS TO Sum 

TO COOPERATE WITH HIM IN MAINTAINING TllEIE 
DYNASTY OF ClIOW. 11. 'jjj* 

‘God was cutting,’ »>., was bringing about the 
overthrow of the dynasty of Yin. Keang Siting, 
after K*ang-shing, takes ^|] for a particle 
of style, the force of which passes into the 
verbs that follow ; but there is no necessity to 


resort to such a device. Ilea Seen observes 
that ‘Heaven encouraged king Win, and after- 
wards enocouraged king Woo; hence the lan- 
guago— Ep fUj i— acc tire ^f| |j£. Ep 

is ‘a term, continuative of what has gone lie- 
fort,' ($$► gy). In the Lo Ke, Bk. 

jjlg p. 21, wu fiuJ this par. in the form— 
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12 person. TJwf that king tin was able to conciliate and unite the 
portion of the great empire which we came to possess, was owing to 
his having such ministers as iiis brother of Kih, Hwang Yaou, San 
E-sang, r l‘ae Teen, and Nan-kung Kw5." 

13 He repeated this sentiment, “ But for the ability of these men 
to go and come in his affairs, developing his constant lessons, there 
would have been no benefits descending from king Wan on the 

14 people. And it also was from the determinate favour of Heaven, 
that, there were these men of firm virtue, and acting according to 
their knowledge of the dread majesty of Heaven, to give themseTves 

PE! ffl Jffl nr '1? names. So says Gan-kwft, and there is no reason 
jt Ig _|4. ~ j 7l. f ' J to call the thing in question, except in the caso 

f/ttv ^ UfJ “ J This of the second, whose surname is said by some to 

was, no doubt, the rending current in the linn hare been itjr Of those five ministers we 

dyn. aa from Fuh-alinng. 12. King Win h„„llv lC ire™. .i„, .... 


empire, which 


,rum ,MI «- «■ 1 '""j | can hardly be' said to know more than the aur- 

ami the ministers who aided him. w a/" names and names. It would be a waste of time 

ZTZ ~/r W th -/t TK* rfh. Ci' to refer to the legendary tales that are circulated 

■*£ TJ 'jJC 'hJ r)\ about them. If we were surprised that there was 

** ’ ■ the empire, or the portion of the ! "« in p. 7 of Foo Yoe, it ia no less strange 

we had.- The reference ia to t,1 “ t tho Sreateat of Win’. miniitcra, the 


the two-thirda of the empire which acknow- I ahoultl here be pasaed over in aiicnce. 

lodged the authority of Wiln. L ia. It is certainly most natural to take 

‘perhaps.’ Tsow Ching-k‘e says that the | F3 herc as introJu c in K another remark, 
terms intimate the difficulty of Wfin’s 


confirmatory of the preceding, by the duke of 
Chow. I e»m by no means nccede to the rievr 

etf Oun.lr.ry. n.wl C". n „ Cl.: I I.M.. I! 


undertaking, and the greatness of the assistance Gan-kwfl, and of Keang Sliing and lv ‘e-ling 
whieli lie derived from his ministers. among the moderns, that XBMrnte 

from a passage m the & fH iU # ia an obacrvatlon of king Win, who, though 
3L - 1 1^ ■ we hiarn that this waa a aon of king he iiad those five ministera, still aaid, ‘They are 
Ke, and a younger brother of Win. Kill wna n,>t ablc ( — enough) to go and «me in my 

the name of hi, appanage, in the prea ilia of f‘" n ’ . In - or ' kr lo mi * k . e 1 ,l,c l <* ‘he par. 
_ , 1 1 * 1 I harmonize m any way with Una construction, 

Paou-ke(^ $£), dep. of Fung-ta cang, Shen- thoy „ ro obliged t0 ,.ke «J AS _• exqoi.it, 
re. n-h, a wa. called the weatern Kih. There virtll „. ,4. Thi. pa^ToJ^ponda to par. 
were two other districts called Kih under the I !). Wlmt E Yin and the others did for the 
Chow dynasty, — the eastern Kih, and the north- I fmperors of Yin, that did these five ministers 
em 1 Pfl iG r ->fe -ptr for king Wfln, — and all by the determinate 

ern - J w- m- and Mm*" favour of Heaven. The ‘Daily Explanation 1 

turuamea ; and Aft aud are ' expand, |j{j fjk into— 
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to enlighten king Witn, and lead him forward to his high distinction 
and universal over-rule, till his fame reached the ears of God, and 

15 lie received the decree of Yin. There were still four of these men 
who led on king Woo to the possession of that decree with all its 
emoluments. Afterwards, along with him, in great reverence of tiie 
majesty of Heaven, they sleiv all his enemies ; and then these 
four men made king \V oo distinguished all over the empire, 

16 till the people universally and greatly proclaimed his virtue. Now, 
with me Tan, who am but a little child, it is as if I were floating 
on a great stream ; let me from this time cross it along with you, 
O Shih. Our young sovereign is poioerless as if he had not yet 


X £ Z ft|’ ^ & % A. fr. 

i&zwfeJp mam&x 

3 E. « — 'tic 

a & 

J comp. ^ in the last Book, 

p >6- Tj tMfl3££-75r 

mtus-mx^E Keang Siting puts 
a stop at and makes 7Mtn|Iia to 
be descriptive of the ministers, ns becoming 
thoroughly enlightened and virtuous. This 
construction is not good. 

j| ft ±.« 

W ft T- Comp. Bk. XIV., p. 4. 15. 

King )IVo and his able ministers. 5$ I 

$ # W A 1 ‘four of these 

men.’ One of them had dit-U, — it is supposed, 
the prince of Kih. A 71^. — comp. ‘The 
Counsels of Yu,’ p. 17. King Win had the 
decree, —the appointment to the possession of 


the empire ; hot Woo came into the possession 
iiscif. ^ 3E’~® is used licr * 

os la the last Book, p. 5, “Sdi * preposition, 
‘along with.’ ^flj— seo ‘The Pwaii-king,’ 

Ft. i., p. 2 . j|3 

Keamg Siting 

puts a stop at 113. as in the last par., and reads 

|||| for with which dtaracter the passage 
is quoted in the The meaning would 

then be — ‘king Woo looked humbly down on 
all beneath.’ But the punctuation and reading 
are both bad. 16. The duke of Vhow en- 

treats Shih to co-operate with him in supporting their 
new dynasty. If he will not do so, the consequences 
will be disastrous. We roust suppose that all 
the four ministers who had aided Woo were now 
dead, and the burden of the State was on the 
dukes of Chow and Shaoo. 

• to float on the water.’ 

as in the last par.) ffy fjt(i itt 
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ascended the throne. You must by no means lay the whole burden 
on me; and if we draw ourselves up without an effort to supply 
his deficiencies, no good will flow to the people from our age and 
experience. We shall not hear the voices of the singing birds, 
and much less can it be thought that we shall make his virtue equal 
to Heaven." 

17 The duke said, “ Oh ! consider well, 0 prince, these things. VYe 
have received the favouring decree of Heaven, to which belongs an 
unlimited amount of what is desirable, but having great difficulties 
attached to it. What I announce to you are counsels of a generous 
largeness. I cannot allow the successor of our kings to go astray.” ' 


|^J -f- hcrc *« mu,t 

understand king Ching. The duke hud, indeed, 
resigned the regency, and the gort. was in the 
emperor's hands. But Ching was still young, 
and unequal to his high duties. 

% 0 if& ^ 2 there 

is something wanting before the former of these 
clauses, and says he does not understand the 
latter. Gaa-kwti took =Jj£ Iff. ^ ^ as 

Z ,and 

you are blaming me for remainiug in the 
govt./ which agrees with his view that the 
duke of Shaou was dissatisfied, because the 
other had not retired upon resigning the re- 
gency. The terms will bear the meaning which 
1 have given in the translation ; and it appears 
to me more in harmony with the tenor of the 
address. As to the meaning of the second 
clause, the editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo give a 
modified approval to the view of Leu Tsoo-hceu, 
adduced by Yu E-shoo of the 

Yuen dyn.), making the words addressed to the 
d«ke of Shaou 

the characters much in the same way, but 
consider that the duke of Chow is speaking of 
himself as well as of prince Shih. 1 can hardly 
tell how Gan-kwd interprets here. He uses 


many words, but I do not understand them. 
; KeangShing points — 

=*‘Do not you by any means 
charge me to retire. I will exert myself, and 
1 exertion is never made without success ! ' 

Riff Jnj?* — ky * the singing birds ’ are meant 
the male and female phoenix, fabled to appear nt 
court in times of great prosperity. See on the 
* Yih and Tseih/ p. 9. In the She King, Pt. III., 
Bk. II., Ode viii., st. 9, mention is made of tho 
phoenixes flying about and screaming on tho 
hills. The ode is ascribed to the duke of Shaou, 
and is supposed to celebrate king Ching and 
the happiness of his times. fj[? 

— this is said with reference to the predicates 
in p. 7 about what the ministers of Yin did for 
their sovereigns. 1 7. The duke urt/es ShiA 

to lay to heart tchat he hat said to Aim. 

Mai T* ^£>~ com P- * bo u,t Book - 

p. ID. §£ i. taken -;A; 3% ‘jg M 

mm comp. Bk. XII., p. 9. By 
Ai ‘ »be ‘titer man,’ wo are to understand king 
Clung. Tho A at tbe beginning of next 
pat. renders this very probable. 
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18 IV. The duke said, “The former king laid bare his hear!, and gave 
full charge to you, constituting you one of the guides of the people, 
and saying, ‘l)o you with intelligence and energy prove a helper 
to the king; do you with sincerity support and carry on this 
great decree. Think of the virtue of” king W&n, and enter greatly 
into his boundless anxieties.'” 

19 The duke said, “What I tell you, 0 prince, nre my sincere 

thoughts. O Shih, the Grand-protector, if you can but reverently 
survey with me the decay and great disorders of Yin, and thence 
consider the dread majesty' of Heaven which trams us ! 

20 “Am I not to be believed that I must thus speak? I simply say, 
‘ The establishment of our dynasty rests with us two.’ Do you agree 


Oil. IV. Pp. 18—23. 18. The dub of 

Shaou hud received a special charge Jr urn king 
Woo to be a guardian of' the young king and of the 
dynasty. j»A , * the former man,' is to 

he understood of king Woo. On his deathbed 
he had given the charge, of which a portion is 
here adduced, to the dukes of Chow and Shaou. 

m n '&> —the here would seem 

to — itt, the adj. pronoun of the third person. 
The phrase, however,— 0r WL%n& 

id'JIti- fk K lm * r, ' f ‘ ,rt ' nc « 

to the appointment of Shih to be the Gnuid- 
gunrdian, in which office lie was to l>e a support 
and pattern for the people. Lin Ohc-k'e says : 

m- m x- m Wi m x ■* 

help the heir king.’ Two, joined iu any way, are 
called Shih was to prove as a help-meet 

to the king. Iu we have the 

metaphor of a carriage iu which the sovereign 


appointment was placed and carried on. 

,u,thlnk 

of ' 3> ^ M 8S <Z ft.— comp- 

§iit*|4.i"‘- XII., p. 9. 19. The duke 

of Chow earnestly begs Shih to enter into his an- 
xieties, and leitrn from the fate of Yin to labour 
for the establishment of their dynasty. 

this is hortatory, and the meaning 
seems to be best brought out by giving the trans- 
lation an optative form. may be 

taken tu-.M-f’. 

‘great disorders,’ or 'great distresses.’ 

— ‘ our Heavenly terrors,’ i.*., 
the terrors of Heaveu which were to be dreaded 
by them, and guarded against through a diligent 
discharge of their duties. 20. So much teas 
dependent on the two dukes that they ought to be ex- 
erting themselves to the utmost, and especially to be 
looking out for men who might hereafter supply their 

p' arr ‘- life ^ is “ 
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with me ? Then you a&o will say, ‘ It rests with us two.’ And 
the favour of Heaven has come to us so largely : — it should be ours 
to feel as if we could not sustain it. If you can hut reverently 
cultivate your virtue, and bring to light our men of eminence, then 
when you resign to some successor in a time of established security, 

* 21 “Oh ! it is by the earnest assistance of us two that we have come 

to the prosperity of the present day. But we must go on, abjuring 
all idleness, to complete the work of king W5n, till it has entirely 
overspread the empire, and from the corners of the sea and the 
sunrising there shall not be one who is disobedient to our rule.” 


to be taken interrogatively. The ‘Daily Ex- 
planation ’ give* for it : — fin 

A Bn fcilft 

Wm&ik* J!$nA. 

Jjjj The two men are evidently the 
duke of Chow himself, and the duke of Shaou. 

fjjj — a* in the translation. Gan-kwo took 

the two men to be Win and Woo, and this idea 
put him to the greatest straits throughout the 
par. Even Maou K ‘e-ling does not venture to 
defend such a* an interpretation. 

<-*>=: A-*® ^ A m- 

o* 1 Jto, 4 to be equal to,’ 1 to sustain.’ I do 


not know what to make of the in the last 
clause. The speaker does not complete his 
meaning. He simply says— 4 In the fact of 
yielding to successor* in a time of great pros- 

pority,’ . Critics supply what is wanting 

according to their different opinions as to the 
main object which the duke of Chow had in 
view in the address. 21. The two dukes 


had done much for Chow in the past ; it remained 
for then i to complete their work. 

<-&> — A-fiS ^ (f ' # <« i 

fflx — * we thereby.’ The ‘ we ’ is we of Chow, 
= our dynasty. yp 

0* T* £5’ 1 caujing it universally 
to overspread this people.' f£] ^ jtjl 

yield to our transforming influences, and become 
subjects who may be employed. 


[M. de Guignes observes on this paragraph : 
— ‘It is sufficiently singular that a philosopher 
like Chow-kung inspires here the spirit of con- 
quest ; it. was then, therefore, the taste of the 
Chinese, who sought to extend themselves more 
and more to the east.’ See *Le Chou-king,’ p. 
237. The duke’s words hardly called for such 
a remark. He is merely seeking the full estab- 
lishment of their dynasty, — that Chow should 
enter into all the possessions of Tin.] 
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22 The duke said, “0 prince, am I not speaking in accordance with 
reason in these many declarations ? I am only influenced by anxiety 
about the decree of Heaven, and about the people.” 

23 The duke said, “ Oh ! 0 prince, you know the ways of the 
people, how at the beginning they can be all ice could desire , but it 
is the end which is to be thought of. Act in careful accordance with 
this fact. Go and reverently exercise your government.” 


1*. 22. The dale affirms the reasonableness of j 
his remarks, and restates the grounds of them. 

tobe taken 

interrogatively, like the commencing clause of { 
p. 20. This is sufficient against the view of 
Keang Shing, who reads it indicatively, and 
takes 80 that the meaning is— ‘I in 

niy waut of wisdom make these many declara- 
tions.* S' * «cord»nt with | 

reason.’ We have met with it before, having 


this meaning. T ffl jg T 

23. The uncertainty of the attachment 
of the people should make ministers careful to retain 
their good will. «= ‘ the ways of the 

people;’ now all-attnchmeut to a govt., now 
disaffected and rebellious. 
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1 When the duke of Chow was in the place of prime minister, and 
directed all the officers, the ling's uncles spread abroad an evil report, 
in consequence of which he put to death the prince of Kwan in 
Shang; confined the prince of Ts‘ae in Koh-lin, with an attend- 
ance, however, of seven chariots ; and reduced the prince of Ho to 
be a private man, causing his name to be erased from the registers 
for three years. The son of the prince of Ts'ae being able to display 
a reverent virtue, the duke of Chow made him a high noble, and 
when his father died, requested a decree from the king, investing 
him with the country of Ts'ae. 


Tim Name or the Book .— MZ it was subsequently restored to his son, and 

‘The Charge to Clmng of Ts'ae.’ Tsae " ,e CI,4T « e P re,erTed in ,his Book w " s « iTCT ,0 
was the name of the .moll State or district. M">»>rt*ocmuion. The name of Toe’s ion » 
which formed tiie appanage of Too, a younger Bo ° ^ KO ** kerc Chung; but that 

brother of the duke of Chow, on whose history I character only denoted his place in the roll of Ilia 
have slightly touched in the note on p. 12 of brothers or cousins. A Chinese scholar hna 
Bk. VI. Tiie name still remains in the dis. of attempted to explain it to mo thus. — Too was 
Shang-ts‘ae ( dcp. of Joo-uiug, Ho- younger than king Woo, and so, from the 
nau. Too was deprived of this appanage, hut standpoint oi king Citing, he is called ^ 
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‘(younger) uncle of Ts'ae.’ King Ching and 
lloo were cousins, — ‘brotliers,’ Recording to 
Chiuese usage of terms, and IIoo, being the 
younger of the two, was called ^ ^ijl, 
‘(second) brother of T8*ae.’ 

The Book is only found in the old text, or 
that of Gan-kwO. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the place which It should occupy 
in the list of the Books of Chow. Ts'ae thinks 
it ought to be placed before ‘The Announce- 
ment about L5.* In the ‘Little Preface,’ ns we 
hare it from Ch‘ing, it is placed the 96th in 
the list of Books, immediately before the 
‘ Speech at Pe/ Ming-shing allows that so it 
is wrongly placed, which indeed is evident, but 
says that Clilng gave the preface as he found it 
without venturing any alterations, whereas the 
author or forger of Gan-kwtVs commentary 
took it upon him to remove the notice to where 
it now stAiuls. Whether Gan-kwtYs commen- 
tary be a forgery or not, the Book occurs in it, 
I apprehend, in the place which it originally 
occupied. There is no necessity for supposing 
with Ts'ae that it &hould be before Book XIII* 
We do not know in what year Ts'ae Shuh died. 
Ts‘oe Chung’s restoration to his father’s honours 
may not have taken place till after the building 
of Lfi, and king Ching had taken the govern- 
ment, upon reaching his majority, into his own 
hands. 


CoxTBicrs. The first par. is of the nature of 
a preface, giving the details necessary to explain 
the appointment of IIoo. The seven paragraphs 
that follow are the king’s Charge, directing him 
how to conduct himself, so that he might blot 
out the memory of his father's misdeeds, and 
win the praise of the emperor. 


P, 1. Prefatory details. 

j£j JQ, — comp. ‘The Instructions of E.,’ p. 
J. ^ & ftfe =f -comp. Bk. VL, p. 
»• — ‘ carried out the law to the 

utmost,’ = ‘put to death.’ [This confirms the 
interpretation given of in Bk. 

vi , p. is.] [21 & M -b ffc-0 

=» * to confine.’ K'ang-shing defined the term 
mm was the name of a place ; but 
where it was, we cannot tell. Sze-ma Ts*een, 
in the ^ [It ‘4fL Jjf 3L that 
Ts'ae Shuli was allowed an attendance of 4 ten 
chariots and 70 footmen,’ In the 

Jr? P9 mention is also marie of 70 foot- 
men, but the chariots are seven, as in the text. 
For J# tp. fg? the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ 


jOk & 3* yj* |§,— the name of Hoh Shuh 
was Ch‘oo (|jjk). Chute’s appanage was IIoli, 
the name of which remains in Huh Chow, dep. 
of Ping-yang (2p ^r), Shan-se. 

— ‘ for three years he had not his teeth,' 
i.«., he was struck off the family roll. The 
names of all the brothers were entered accord- 
ing to their * teeth ’ or ages ; hence one of the 
definitions of in the diet, is by 

see the note on the ‘ name of the Book.’ Ts'cen 
says that ‘when the duke of Chow heard 
of the good character of Hoo, lie raised him 
to be a noble of Loo’ 

m & m x n m to ±>- T " e 

opinion of the speaker in the passage of the 
^ referred to above was the same(^^ ^ijl 

p, MJ ). Ts'ae on the contrary thinks that 
the office of 'high noble,’ conferred on IIoo, was 
within the imperial domain, and not in Loo. 
This view appears to me the more likely ; but 
the text does not enable us to decide the point. 


UZ% ‘ He requested a decree from king 
j Ching, and again invested Hoo with Ts'ae, that 
| he might continue the line of his father.* Gan- 
| kwfl thought that the Ts'ae with which Hoo 
was invested was not the same which had been 
1 the appanage of his father, blit another on the 
east, ‘between the Hwac and the Joo,’ to which 
the nnme of Ts'ae was given, to mark the 
, connection between it and the former. This is 
not likely, nor is it supported by proper hia- 
| torical evidence. 


[Shih King the Ming dynasty) 

denies the various statement* in this par., say- 
ing they are legends founded on a misappre- 
hension of the duke of Chow’s language in 4 The 
Metal-bound Coffer,’ — 

; and that to suppose that 
the duke killed one brother and degraded two 
others, as he is here said to have done, is in- 
jurious to his character, and would establish a 
precedent of most dangerous nature. Having 
thus settled it that the statements arc not true, 
he goes on to the conclusion, that this Book is 
a forgery. But this is egregious trifling. The 
1 statements of this par. were staple of Chinese 
history before the burning of the Shoo. The 
passage of the ± 1 $ adduced above, and the 
sequel of which contains a part of par. 3, is 
sufficient to prove this. The duke of Chow is 
j easily vindicated from any charges brought 
; against his character for the deeds which arc 
related here.] 
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2 “ riie king speaks to this effect, ‘ My little child, Hoo, you follow 
the virtue of our alienators , and have changed from the conduct of 
your father; you are able to take heed to your ways; — I therefore 
appoint you to be a prince of the empire in the east. Go to your 
country. Be reverent ! 

3 ‘ Iii order that you may cover the faults of your father, be loyal, 
be filial. Urge on your steps in your own way, diligent and never 
idle, and so you will hand down an example to your descendants. 


■p. 2— 8 

of Hoo, to lphich he was entitled for the distinction 
conferred on him. J it may seem 

that this should be translated — ‘The king spake 
to tbc following effect,* rather than as 1 Imre 
done. I apprehend, however, that the charge 
was delivered by the duke of Chow in the king's 
name, in tho mine way as the charge to the 
Viscount of Wei, Bk. Vlli. The 

nzm in the last par. leads me to this 
view, nor need it be rejected though lino’s 
appointment may have taken place after the 
building of La. ff must«=^tff 

ft £ ft • * 'k Z fj— ■ >” «*e 

translation. -J-, — Ts'ae was to the 

east of Haou, Citing’s capital. 

, — the first definition of in the diet, is 

^ **l ,c country with which 

a prince was invested/ The primary meaning 
of the term, however, was, no doubt, ‘a tumulus 
or mound;’ and Se* Ke-seuon (j|ij£ ^5 *j|f) 
ingeniously accounts for its being used as the 
designation of a territory in tlus way:— 

iy mz&- 

4 I he emperor, when apjMijnting a prince over a 
State, took from the earth of his own altar to 


the spirit of the land, and gave it to the prince, 
that lie might raise an altar to the spirit of the 
land in his State, which was thence called by the 
name of tjjJ*. Compare the note on ‘ The Tribute 
of Tu,’ Pt. i., p. 35. 3. Hoo must go on as 

he had Ixgun, covering by his good deeds the evil 
memory of his father. 

— the force of the is partly concessive, and 
partly hortatory. By ^ is intended, of 
course, IIoo's father. Though Hoo was acting 
contrary to his father’s example, yet as his 
conduct would remove the disgrace that rested 
on his father's memory, it is characterised as 
‘filial/ MS# , — Gan-kwfi gives 

forthi.-fy T,IOTe '* * 

reference plainly to the conduct of Hoo’s father, 
who had left no traces of good by which ho 
might direct his steps. Liu Che-k'e says 

jffi. The characters, ns I understand them, are 
literally: — ‘Do you push boldly on (3j^ [?JJ 

.pi trea,lin s 0,1 y° ,ir 

own person/ Tho conclusion, — JjjjJ 

%zm —1s quoted in the ~j 'jjj, 

as referred to above. 

[Chin Fnodcang says: — ‘When Shun gave 
charge to Yu, he made no reference to the 
misconduct of his father K.‘win ; and the duke 
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Follow tlie constant lessons of your grandfather, king "Wan, and be 
not like your father disobedient to the royal orders. 

4 ‘Great Heaven has no affections; — it helps only the virtuous. 
The people's hearts are not constant ; — they cherish only the kind. 
Acts of goodness are different, but they contribute in common to 
government. Acts of evil are different, but they contribute in 
common to disorder. I)o you be cautious! 

5 ‘To give heed to the beginning, think of the end: — the end will 
then be without distress. If you do not think of the end, it will be 
in distress, and that the greatest. 

6 ‘ Exert yourself to achieve your proper merit. Seek to be in 
harmony with all your neighbours. Be a fence to the royal House. 
Live in harmony with your brethren. Tranquillize and help the 
inferior people. 


of Chow. when giving charge to the riscount 
of Wei, made no mention of Woo-kAng. How 
is it that ho here makes mention so repeatedly 
ami distinctly of Hoo’b father? Hoo’s father 
was his own brother. It was necessary he 
should speak of him, on the principle explained 
by Mencius, VI., Pi, ii. t iii. ; ’ — sec the 


prcsslon — mm in the last Bk. p 23. 

1,1 thB £ #• H> r. + Jl thcro 

is a quotation from the Shoo, the original of 
which is probably in this par. — 

W&- 


F. 4. ||f ^ ^ — comp, the 

‘Tae-keft, I t. iii„ p. 1. & ^ 'jf| 

is qtiotefl as from the Books of 
Chow, in the £ #. ffi £ # 

& m *ji’ m m 

11,0 * Tne-kei,* Ft- Hi., P- 6. The 
same sentiment is here brought differently out. 
It is to be taken -jw , as in the same cx- 


P. G. links for 11 w in h is refat ions with others. 

‘exert yourself in achieving your proper 
merit,’ Wlmt that merit was is not said. ‘It 
embraced,’ says Tseaou Hwang V the 
bringing forward the able, the intelligentadmin- 
istration of the government, and the right use of 
punishments.’ JJl| the prince of the 

neighbouring States on every side.’ m 
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7 1 Follow the course of the Mean, and do not by assuming to he 
intelligent throw old statutes into confusion. Watch over what 
you see and hear, and do not for one-sided words deviate from the 
right rule. Then I, the one man, will praise you.’” 

8 “ The king says, ‘ Oh ! my little child, Hoo, go, and do not idly 
throw away my charge.’” 


Mr FI 3® - th ° J/J[ does not connect the 
clauses with those which precede Jim 
‘brethren, arc the pnnees and nobles of the 
same surname with himself. 7. Jinks of a \ 
wore internal character. , — Lin Che- 

k‘e obser ves that this clause is equivalent to j 
the at the commencement of the j 

4 Doctrine of the Mean.’ We need not, however. ! 
look for any moral or metaphysical doctrine in i 
the text. * is hero ‘ the middle/ ‘ tho proper j 
Mean.’ Emphasis is to be laid on the 
in the second clause. Wang TsSiaou says: — 1 
‘Intelligence is a Heavenly virtue j assuming to i 


be intelligent is a selfish shrewdness * ( JJ^I tJJj , 

— *-y /jjs» ..... 

=.E to exercise a discriminating 

judgment.' |^Jj[ might be trans- 

lated in the second person, — ‘your/ or even in 
the first. Ts'ae expands from ~J*j thus:— 

P. 8. Concluding admonition. 
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1 I. In the fifth month, on the day Ting-hue, the king arrived from 

2 Yen, and came to the honoured city of Chow. The duke of Chow 
said, “ The king speaks to the following effect, ‘ Ho ! I make an 
announcement for you of the four kingdoms and many other regions. 
Ye who were the officers and people of the prince of Yin, I have 
dealt very leniently as regards your lives, us ye all know. You 

3 kept reckoning greatly upon some decree of Heaven, and did not 
keep with perpetual awe before your thoughts the preservation of 
your sacrifices. 


Introductory Note. The Preface to the j Ts‘e, arul was styled Ajjj, which wo 

Shoo contains the name* of two Books now 4 | 0 not |j, low |, ow translate, Ueing unable, 
los^wlucb had yhelr place brtween' lbc Charge , from thB i 0 „ „ f tho lkK , k to My how „ (0 
to Chung of Ts‘ne and ‘ 1 lie Numerous Be* , j/u .... . „ , 

gions.’ The one was styled ‘The Government | character should be taken. The Book 

of king Ching,’ and was made on occasion of an j that now comes under our notice was a sequel 
expedition of the king to the east, when he to these two, the prefatory note saying that it 
amote the wild tribes of the Hwae, and ex- j was made on the return of the king to Haou 
tinguUhed the State of Yen (j|i f$i from Yen ( JjjJ; jrj 

)• ot * ,er reference i m fan- ft zip 

the king* removal of tlie chlefor niter of | Now> tl „. p „. fatorv notl . t o -The Great An- 
Yeu to the district of P'oo-koo (W Hp) nouueeuient ’ says that after king Woo’s death, 
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when Woo-kflng ami the three uncles of Ching, 
who had been placed as overseers of him in 
Yin, rebelled, the wild tribes of the Hwae rose 
at the same time and made common cause 
with them. In ‘The Numerous Officers,* p. 21, 
again, the king is made to say to the nobles of 
Yin, that, ‘when he came from Yen,' lie dealt 
very leniently with them. The question has 
been raised whether, in those and other notices, 
we have intimations of only one expedition 
against the tribes of the Hwae and Yen, or of 
successive expeditions. On the lost Book of 
•The Govt, of king Ching,’ Ch‘ing K’ang-shiug 
says that the exploits described in it were thos3 
of the duke of Chow when he put down the 
rebellion of his brothers, and that lie did not 
know how the Book had been arranged in the 
place assigned to it in the Preface. Kiiang 
Shiug, Wang Ming-shing. and others, who all 
but swear to the words of Ching, would arrange 
nil the Books I have mentioned before ‘The 
Numerous Officers.’ In the standard chro- 
nology, moreover, the ‘Numerous Regions ’is 
assigned to the fifth year of king Ching, b.c. 
1,110 (or 1,111). On the other hand, Gan-kwO 
maintains that the wild tribes spoken of were 
not tamed by one visit of the imperial forces. 
The] duke of Chow smote them, he says, and 
Yen with them, when quelling the rebellion of 
his brothers and Woo-kftng, but they rebelled 
again when the duke had resigned the regency, 
and the king himself, probably attended by his 
uncle, took the field against them; and it 
was on his return from extinguishing the State 
of Yen, that the announcement contained in 
the * Numerous Regions ’ was made. It is of 
the operations at this time agaiust the Hwae 
and other wild tribes, he thinks, that mention 
is made in ‘The speech at Pe.’ 

I am inclined in this matter to adopt the 
view of Gan-kwd. We may conclude from the 
arrangement of the Books that this was the 
opinion of the compiler of the Preface. If we 
may credit what Mencius says, the records 
of the Shoo do not tell us a tithe of the wars 
carried on by the duke of Chow to establish 
the new dynasty ; — ‘ He smote Yen, and after 
three years put its ruler to death. He drove 
Fei-leen to a corner by the sea and slew him. 
The states which he extinguished amounted to 
fifty ’ (Mencius, Bk. III., Pt. II., ix., 6). I may 
conclude this note with the remarks of Shoo 
Shih on the difficulty with which the dynasty 
of Chow was established. He says: — ‘“The 
Great Announcement,” “ The Announcement to 
the prince of K‘ang,” “The Ann. about Drun- 
kenness,” “The timber oftlic Tsxe,” “Tlio Ann. 
of the duke of Shaou,” “The Ann. about Ld,” 
“The Numerous Officers,” and “The Numerous 
Regions,” — these eight pieces, each having its 
different subject, yet have all a general reference 
to the fact that the minds of the people of Yin 
would not submit to Chow. When I have read 
“The Great Speech,” and “The Completion of 
the War,” I nave always exclaimed — ‘ How 
easily did Chow take the empire from Yin ! ’ But 
when I read these eight Books, I exclaim — 
‘With what difficulty did Chow bring Yin to a 
quiet submission !’ “The Numerous Regions” 
was addressed not to the off. of Yin only, but also 
to those of the other regions throughout the 
empire; — showing us that it was not the people 
of Yin ouly who refused to acknowledge the 


new sway. One can understand how deep had 
been the influence of the six virtuous kings who 
came after 'Pang. Under the tyranny of Show, 
the people were as if in the midst of flaming 
fire, and they turned to Chow as water flows 
downwards, without thinking of the virtue of 
the former kings. But when the empire was a 
little settled, they were no longer amid the fires, 
and their thoughts turned to the seven emperor* 
of Yin, as a child thinks of its parents. Though 
sages like king Woo and the duke of Chow 
followed one another with their endeavours to 
soothe them, their insurrectionary movements 
could not be repressed. Had the new dynasty 
not possessed the duke of Chow, it could hardly 
have been established. — This he knew, and it 
was this which made him apprehensive, ami 
that he did not dare to withdraw from public 
life.’ See the ^ ^[. 

The Name of the Book.— ‘The 
Numerous Regions.’ The phrase occurs in the 
2d par., and up and down throughout the 
greater portion of the Book ; and hence it is 
used to designate the whole, indicating that it 
was addressed to the representatives not of one 
region, but of many. In parr. 24 — 21), the phrase 
‘numerous officers,’ takes the place of 
^ and Woo Ch'ing has removed so much 
to the former Book ;— for which he is hardly to 
be blamed. ‘The Numerous Regions ’ is found 
in both the texts. 

Contests. 'The king has returned to hi9 
capital iu triumph, having put down rebellion 
in the east, and specially extinguished the 
State or tribe of Yen. A great assembly of 
princes and nobles, — the old officers of Yin," 
and chiefs from many regions besides, — is gath- 
ered on the occasion. They are all supposed 
to have been secretly, if not openly, in sympa- 
thy with the rebellion which has been trampled 
out, and to grudge to yield submission to the 
rule of Chow. The king, by the duke of 
Chow, reasons and expostulates with them. 
He insists on the leniency with which he had 
dealt with them in the past ; and whereas they 
might be saying that Chow’s overthrow of the 
Yin dynasty was a usurpation, he sIiowh that 
it was from the will of Heaven. The history 
of the empire is reviewed, and it is made to 
appear that king Woo had displaced the emper- 
ors of Sliang, just as 'Pang, the founder of 
Slmng, hud displaced the emperors of Hea. It 
was the course of duty for them therefore to 
submit to Chow. If they did not avail them- 
selves of its leniency, they should be dealt with 
in another way. 

Having thus spoken, the duke turns, at par. 
24, and addresses the many officers of the 
States, and especially those of Yin who hud 
been removed to L6, speaking to them in the 
stylo of ‘The Numerous Officers.’ Finally he 
reminds them all that it is time for them to 
begin a new course. If they do well, all will 
be well with them ; if they continue perverse, 
they will have themselves to blame for tlio 
consequences. 

Cli. I. Pp. 1 — 12. Time when, and par- 
ties TO WHOM THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS MADE. 
A UCVIEW OF THE DOWNFALL OF THE HEA. 
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TlTNARTY, AXD or THE HISTORY OF THAT OF 

Shako ; — to wiow the way of Hf.avf.x in the ! 

RISK AND FALL OF THE IMPERIAL SWAT. 1. j 

Sec the introductory note. On and 

see the notes on Bk. XIV., p. 21. Gaubil . 
observes that whereas the most approved history 
of the empire refers the date ot this Book to 
the 5th year of king Ching, or b.c\ 1,11 1, there 
really was no day Ting-line in the 5th month 
of that year in the calendar of Chow. The : 
correctness of his observation is easily verified, 1 
for the Chow year corresponding to B.C. 1,111, | 
must have commenced with the cycle day | 
^ But we have seen (p. 421) that it | 

was in the year n.c. 1,098 that the duke of Chow i 
resigned the regency. The next year, B.C. 1,097, ! 
began, if the calendar was correct, on the Cth 
cydc day, or and the 5th month muBt , 

have commenced w ith the day T #|J or i^ 
so that the day Ting-hac would be the 20th ; 
or 21st of it. Gan-kwo arrived at the same I 
result from his view that the day j£ fri > Bk 
XIII., p. 29, was the last day of the year. | 
Let these uuinerical statements have whatever | 
weight is due to them ; — they seem to me to 
show that this Book follows ‘The Announcement 
about Lft,’ in chronological order, und that we 
are right in rejecting the early date assigned to 
it by ivang-shing und his followers. 

2 - Ml 4V 0. T ^ 0-tl* »n- 

nouncement is thus introduced differently from 
any that have preceded. * The Great Announce- 
ment’ for instance begins with i#E3. 
though the king could have had little or nothing 
to do with it. The lunguuge of it, like the expedi- 
tion which it vindicated, was all from the duke 
of Chow. The compilers of the Books, however, 
did not think it necessary to prefix a 

B- as they have done here. The only reason 
for the addition in the text at all satisfactory 
assumes (what I have inferred on other grounds) 
that this announcement was made after the 
duke had resigned the regency. The king 
might then have been expected to declare his 
sentiments in his own person. lie did not do so 
on this occasion. There were reasons, no doubt, 
for his not doing so, though we cannot assign 
them. The duke of Chow was spokesman ns 
before ; and to indicate their different positions 
we have the prefix — ‘The duke of Chow said.’ 

"a Mi 0 13 % it’-"" KK ef' 

see upon Bk. VII., p. 1. Woo Ch‘ing under- 
stands by J/EJ ‘all the States in the four 
quarters of the empire’ ([JEj ||j{j), and 

by 1 the people of all the States * ( = ji£ 

^ ^ Ji^). This * 8 > n « c, dous but not satis- 
factory. |JIJ ^ stand collater- 
ally, and indicate different regions. The 1 many 
regions ’ are more extensive than the * four 
Suites,’ and caunot be taken as embraced in 
them. We must understand the |7EJ jj^j as in 


Bk. XIV., p. 21, of the imperial domain of 
Shang or Yin, which had beeu divided into four 
parts presided over by three of king Woo’s 
brothers, and by Woo-kftng, the son of Show. 
It seems to me absurd to suppose, with Keang 
Shing, that Yeu was one of the States thus 
classed together. 

Then by arc* intended the princes 

and people of other regions generally. It is 
irobabk the people of Yen, in the rising which 
lad been quelled, had raised the standard of 
the fallen dynasty, and that the issue of their 
struggle had beeu eagerly waited for by the 
people of the old imperial domain, and of other 
eastern regions. However that may be, the duke 
of Chow and other friends of the new dynasty 
thought the time a fitting one to give another 
and general exposition of tlie grounds on which 
they vindicated for it the sovereignty of the 

empire. '||f? 2T> 

— by ‘the prince of Yin,’ is denoted 

Woo-kiing. Keang Shing takes = so 

, ‘ye princes of the empire, governing 
the people y’ but such a meaning of in this 
place is very unlikely. Woo Cli'ing retains 
j[*£ in the sense of * the Yin dynasty,’ but takes 
the clause in the same way as Slung ( 0^ 



the 4 people ’ were addressed in JjjJ [JEJ jj^j ^ 
tl** speaker here rises to address their 

■ ruler. '(§££1 ffii ® Ik S But 

there is no such gradation of thought in tho 
text, nnd Ch‘ing’s exegesis lies under the addi- 
tional disadvantage of making / j^“ ‘ and.* 

[ The duke of Chow, having called the attention 
of all in the assembly to what he had to say 

(^f IS herc t,lrni 

| addresses himself more particularly to the nobles 
| and people who had occupied the imperial do- 
j main of Yin. I understand 

T'‘° 

j ‘ Daily Explanation ’ differently : — 

iftrft-mtftmzR nut 

A W Hi <%•-*« °» Bk. XIV., p. 21. I 

understand the language here as in that previous 
passage, in accordance with the views of Ts*ae. 
Here, however, he supposes that the king 
says he is sparing their lives a second time, and 

I# IS) ^ is with !,irn “Ht S $£ 

• Be ye all aware of this.’ But this 
clause and the former are to me plainly his- 
torical, and refer to what is past. Ts ‘lie’s view 
is fully and clearly expanded in the * Daily Ex- 

pUn»tion:'-jg I||j -4* 
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4 ‘ God sent down correction on Hea, but the sovereign only in- 

creased his luxury and sloth, and would not speak kindly to the 
people. He proved himself on the contrary dissolute and dark, 
and would not yield for a single day to the leading of God ; — this 


UZ'frZ’ . 3 - 

This par. is the key-note to the Book, and it is 
right to connect it closely with what precedes. 
The subject of it is ‘ the officers and people of 
Yin,* who had deemed the empire belonged to 
the House of T‘ang by a ‘divine right 
^ •jjjJ), and did not consider that what nenven 
had given, it might and would take away, if there 
were not the earnest and virtuous discharge 
of the duties of government. IVae makes 
Yen to be the subject of the par. Thus the 
‘Daily Explanation' follows the passage just 
quoted with— ‘And do you know the reason 
why Yen has perished? The people of Yen 
presumed greatly on their private views, reckon- 
ed on the decree of supreme Heaven, and with 
evil action rose in rebellion. They used no 
far-reaching reverent forethought, which would 
have led them to obey the laws, and rest in 
their lot, whereby they would have preserved 
the sacrifices to their ancestors. They have 
thus suddenly brought destruction on them- 
selves ; and do you look to Yen as a beacon, nrtd 
know that the decree of Heaven is not to be 
rashly sought or relied on.' But whv should 
we suppose that the speaker has here the State 
of Yen in view? It is mentioned indeed in the 
1st par., but that is an addition by the compiler, 
and Yen is nowhere referred to in the address. 
It was too insignificant, moreover, to occupy 
the place which must be assigned to it, if we 
suppose that the announcement is thus made to 
turn upon its history. 

No similar objections can be made to the 
view which I have taken. The sacrifices to the 
emperors of the Yin dynasty were allowed, in 
the generous clemency of king Woo, to he con- 
tinued by their lineal descendant Woo-kAng, 
the son of the tyrant Show ; but no sooner was 
Woo dead, than he and his adherents rose ill 
rebellion against the new dynasty, and brought 
down new and heavy punishments, though still 
tempered with mercy, upon themselves. I am 
surprised that none of the Chinese critics have 
Urns couuccted the 2d and 3d parr. 


Gnn-kwo joined the 3d par. with the 4th, and 
supposed that KeO, the last emperor of the Hea 
dyn., was the subject of it. Keang Shing deals 
with it very inanely, saying that it is a general 
declaration, = 4 Should kings reckon on tho 
decree of Heaven, and not reverently consul t 
with long forethought, for their sacrifices ’ 

mm see on the same 
characters in Bk. VII., p. 1. Keang Shing 
would make them in both places merely a phrase 
of introduction or exclamation ; but wc arc not 
reduced to have recourse to such a device. 

Pp. 4-7. How the sovereignty of the empire 
] passed from the House of Ilea to 'fang. 4. 

I Ts‘ae thinks that some paragraphs introductory 
to this have been lost, his reason being that 
it is the custom in the Shoo to precede the 
account of the downfall of a dynasty l>ecau$e 
! of the wickedness of its last emperor with a 
reference to the virtuous emperors who prcced- 
’ ed him. That is the practice certainly, but tho 
1 duke of Chow may not havo observed it here. 

! We are not obliged to suppose any loss of text. 

'It *7fj* |i£ Bk - Xlv - 

p. 5. Tho 4 Doily Explanation * here takes 

~JE if f 

1 rowfully,’ ‘with sympathy.* "ST BflC 

0 mT'rfrZ&’-M b^‘"o 

Analects and Mencius, is used for 4 a whole 
day.’ Here the phrase ■= 4 one day,’ 4 a single 
| day.’ Keang Shing has for it — - ; and 

the ‘Daily Explanation’ gives ^ 

* He could not for a single day be advis- 
ed by (exert himself on) tho leading of God,* 
— the critics dwell on the phrase — * the leading 
of God,’ and understand by it the unceasing 
monitions of conscience, — all the ways by 
which the heart of man is touched in Provi- 
dence, which may be described as efforts on 
the part of God to keep him from evil, and 
' lead him into the way of rightcousuess. 3. 
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5 is wliat you have heard. He kept reckoning on the decree of God 
in his favour , and would not promote the means of the people’s 
support, lly great inflictions of punishment also, he increased the 
disorder of the States of Hea. The first cause of his evil course was 
the internal misrule, which made him unfit to deal well with the 
multitudes. Nor did he seek at all to employ men whom he could 


T*‘ac nays that most of this par. is not under- 
stood by him. lie brings out the meaning 
which appears in the translation, however, ana 
is on the whole more successful in dcnling 
with it than the other critics. The same subject 
evidently is continued, — the crimes of Kefi, 
which occasioned the overthrow of the Hea 

dynasty. 111 ffl* Z ^rt.-wnP*™ 
the notes on ‘ The Speech of T*ang,’ p. 3. 

$L HI! ^ & Z M'- the “p™*- 

slon M has been taken variously. 

Gan-kwd explains ^ by M bo that the 
meaning Is — ‘that which should l>c bestowed 
on the people,’ via., good govt, and lessons of 
instruction ; and the whole = he could not be- 
gin even to govern and instruct the people as 
lie ought. Tills is very unsatisfactory. In the 

YU. King (gffi ^|») it ta Mid- H MM ^ 

Shing, taking j|j| there os =«*> ' to be attach- 

ed to,’ understands the text ns = 4 he could not 
do what would make the people attached to 
him.’ Ts‘ae defined the character in the Yin 
*{*> * to rely on,* and not by from which 
he deduces the meaning of the text which I have 
given. — KeS made no provision for the neces- 
saries of life among the people, such as food 
and clothing. 

continues the description of KeC. lie is the 
subject of Woo Ch‘iug on the contrary 
understands 4 Heaven ’ as the subject of Jfjjlr, and 
makes the clauses descriptive of the punishment 
of KcG. Ip Jg Hp the critics 

are all agreed that by jiij ‘internal dis- 
order,’ we tire to understand the vile debaucheries 
of which KeC was guilty iu his connection with 
Me-he (see pp. 170, 171). 

With Ts‘ac, Woo Ch‘ing, and others, I take 
lp «* 4 to begin,’ and pj*J is equivalent to 


a noun, the subject of Jp. K‘ang Shing and 
Wong Suh both took |p as «= m , or but 

they do not account for the |J|. Equally un- 
satisfactory is the exegesis of Gan-kwft, who 
takes |p os if it were With 

"jp w. Cl>m r- Bk - XIV -' P- 13 > Ml 3E 
3S M ^ ^ IIcre i8 uk, “ n ’ 

all the critics except Woo Ch*ing, as = ‘ all 

the multitude of the people.’ The only dif- 
ficulty in so taking It is with which would so 
be applied to describe the act of the superior to 
his inferiors, — which is contrary to its common 
usage. Feeling this, Ch'ing takes as deno- 
ting the sacrifice to God which was so called (sec 
the diet, in voc.\ who takes the clause as = *be 
could not attend well to the sacrifices to God.* 
But this is so far-fetched that it is better to 
acquiesce in the other view, even with the 

difficulty attaching to it. i nzmir 
— I have translated here after the 4 Daily 
Explanation,’ which has : — 31H: j||? 

#f* Z "f S- Tlicrc ** littIc 40 

choose l>ctween this and the view of Ts*ae and 
Woo Ch‘ing: — ‘Nor could he make great ap- 
proaches towards the virtue of reverence in 
which he might have shown a generous largeness 
of heart to the people ’ (^ j|J? 

Ifrflfi A'gMR)- Gan-lcwS 
gave quite a different meaning to the second 
clause: — ‘Nor could he greatly advance to the 
virtue of reverence, but was very indifferent 
and idle in governing the people ’ (^£ *1^ 

Vo Keang Shing reads & 

instead of and interprets: — ‘The greatly 
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respect, and who might display a generous kindness to the people, 
but he daily honoured the covetous and cruel, who were guilty of 

6 cruel tortures in the cities of Hea. Heaven on this sought, a true 
lord for the people, and made its distinguishing and favouring • 
decree light on T‘ang the Successful, who punished and destroved the 

7 sovereign of Hea. Heaven’s refusal of its favour to Hea was decided, 
and it was because the righteous men among your many regions were 
not permitted to continue long in their posts of enjoyment, and the 
many officers whom Hea respected were quite unable to maintain 
an intelligent preservation of the people in the enjoyment of their 


false were employed by liim, and put into 
offices, to the calamity and hitter suffering of 

the people' (=$ (1) 'fffe jjl Z 

be gluttonous or greedy/ ‘to covet;’ m - 
it-.#*- 'to be angry,’ ‘resentful.’ |jjjJ 

WiISL s,’ — 00,11 p* * n *^ ic speech °f 

r- 8, *fs» "j;i| ^ $|J> ‘lo cut off the 

nose,’ is better translated here generally. Keang 
Shiug reads after on the authority of 
the but the meaning which lie gives 

to the whole is very far-fetched. — ‘The people 
also under the rule of Hea, suffering the oppres- 
sion of greed and cruelty, longed more every day 
to see the kingdom of Hea cut off.’ Only one 
searching for strange meanings could attempt 
to draw this from the text. 

r.«. iiM- Jt if n$ jfc R 

4 Heaven’s refusal of its far" ttr to A rf. for Urn) 
Was great and decided.’ The rest of the par. 


explains why Heaven thus withdrew its favour. 
We hare in Bk. XVI., p. 9, an opposite declara- 
tion of Heaven’s favour to Bhang,— 

u “ wcl1 to tako $$ in the 
same way in both passages, as meaning ‘deter- 
minate,’ ‘decided.’ mzjfzm 

K’ ‘ ri R ,,tt '° 1111 people, ^ jfe, 
‘men of virtue and ability.’ They are called 
‘of your many regions,’ i.e n tlie many regions 
of the empire. We can lay no stress on the 

‘ - vour -' iKlft in 

much enjoymcnt,’=‘ long in the enjoyment of 
their offices.* Keang Shing says: — * m 

‘could not understand to preserve and secure 
enjoyment for the people.’ The use of ipL, and 
the - before render the language obscure, 

but the meaning seems to be what 1 have given. 
The ‘Daily Explanation’ gives for it — 

‘ they could not understand the 
art of govt, so as to secure their tranquil enjoy- 
ment (*-- possession) ol' the people of the empire.' 


63 
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/iV«, l)ut on the contrary aided one another in oppression, so that of 
the hundred ways of promoting prosperity they could not advance 
one. 

8 ‘ In the case indeed of T‘ang the Successful, it was because he 
was the choice of your many regions that he superseded Ilea and 

9 became the lord of the people, lie paid careful attention to the 
essential virtues of a sovereign, in order to stimulate the people, and 

10 they on their part imitated him, and were stimulated. From him 
down to the emperor Yih, the sovereigns all made their virtue 
illustrious, and were cautious in the use of punishments; — thus also 

11 exercising a stimulating influence over ike people. When they, having 


Ying-tA quotes the view of Too Yu (ijtF 
to the same effect, making ^ ■. ^*1' 4 10 rc ' 
cci vc ; ’ — see the nrn- Keang Slung defines 
by ‘all.’ It is equivalent to ‘nil/ but 
with the further meaning of * mutual * co-ojicra- 

‘ion. rg 5P ft M’ A 55 ffc $1 ■ 

— Gan-kwo connected the former of thesedauses 
with the one preceding. — ‘They aided one an- 
other in oppression, even in a hundred different 
ways.’ The last four characters arc then simply 
an addition to the indictment. — * And they were 
greatly unable to initiate any plan of good ’ 

). It is better 

to connect the clauses together as I have done. 
The 1 leads us bnek to 

ffl * n P‘ un( l l * ie n,ean * n K comes 
out as in the translation. 

Pp. ft — 12. The empire gained by the virtue of 
T'anrf, and maintained by that of his successors, 
teas finally lost by the. wickedness and misgovern - 
went of Show. 8. It is only in the interpreta- 
tion of the intermediate clause of this par,, — , 
, that there is a difference 
of opinion. We may translate it 1 on the ground 
of being chosen by your many regions;’ and the 
meaning, as stated by Yuou Slmu-iuuli (jgjfc /$5p 


#>■ is that ‘Heaven, in seeking a Ion! for the 
people, simply followed the choice of the many 

£ j5/j* fljfj J^*)* Gan-kwC and Keang Shing 
translate, however, — ‘ was able among your 
many regions to choose the worthy.' But this is 
forcing a meaning, much more than the other 
construction, from the characters themselves, 
nor is the sentiment so suitable to the tenor of 
the Book. 9. We ought surely to take 
here as in p. 5. Ts'ae, however, makes, 
to be = ‘ what he depended on,’ i.e ^ the essential 
virtue of a sovereign, or benevolence. 

-jjjij =» ‘ to imitate,' * to find a pattern.' 

Gan-kw6 takes it in the sense of ‘punishment.* 
— * Ilis people, though he might punish them, 
were stimulated to virtue!’ The student will 
mark the force of the ~)ftj and the in tlie two 
clauses. And yet, such is the peculiar character 
of the Chinese language, that the critics inter* 
pret in the next par. quite differently. 

io. alj ’ _BecBk IX 'i'- 3 ' Tho 

assertion made here about the sovereigns of tho 
Shang dynasty down to Yih. must be taken with 
large allowance. 11. 455|- (JJ,— »<* ° n Bk - 
XI., p. 11. It is strange to Sad this specified 
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examined the evidence in criminal cases, put to death those charge- 
able with many crimes, they exercised the same influence ; they did so 

12 also, when they liberated those who were not purposely guilty. But 
when the throne came to your lute sovereign, he could not with the 
good imfl of your many regions continue in the enjoyment of the 
favouring decree of Heaven.’ ” 

13 II. “ Oh ! the king speaks to the following effect, ‘ I announce and 
declare to you of the many regions, Heaven had no set purpose to 
do away with the sovereign of Ilea, or with the sovereign of Yin. 

14 But it was the case that your ruler, being in possession of your 
many regions, abandoned himself to great excess, and reckoned on 
the favouring decree of Heaven, making trifling excuses for his 

15 conduct. And so in the case of the sovereign of Ilea ; — his schemes 


with reference to the emperors ; but so it is in the 
* cxt - flfj —comp, in ‘The 

Counsels of Yu,* p. 12, it ~j(\ 

>s - B y Ml ‘y° ur 

sovereign,’ we are to understand Show. 
j should bo interpreted with 
reference to the 

The critics have all overlooked this. 

Ch. II. Fp. 13 — l(k IIow Tim SOVE- 
REIGNTY OF THE EMPIRE, HAVING PASSED FROM 

Hka to Yin, by tiie will op Heaven, passed 

AGAIN FUOM TIIE TYRANT SlIOW TO THE PRINCES 

of Chow. 13. The critics hare much 
to say on the manner in which this par. begins, 
— the repetition of 3E i'v 0> iu * <1 ,hc 
pf, which precede*. But what can be said to 
the purpose', more than that the duke of Chow 
choso thus to speak? Very strange is the 
method of Kcung Slung, who makes the 


an exclamation concluding the previous 
paragraph. 0 ft 

& z is -a (Ts*ac), our ‘on purpose,* 
* with premeditation ; * = , * to puS 

away,’ * to remove.’ By JT and ^ J JfJJ, 
we are to understand KeC and Show. The re- 
moval of them, however, was equivalent to the 
overthrow of their respective dynasties. 14. 

jail fl'. ‘your sovereign,’ referring 

to Ki : C. j7J[ f{j| ^5,— ‘by— on the 

ground of — your many regions.’ Keang Shing 
gives: — ‘relying on the multitudes of your 
many region..’ Jf as ia 

p. 22,*=^^, ‘lightly,’ ‘ tritliugly.’ Compare in 
Bk.XIV-^r^^^fj^ 15. 

Here tiie speaker tnrns again to Keg, the 
representative of the Hea line ^f). * A>M 
Tsoo-hcen says that the ^ kcrc is that of 
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of government were not of a tendency to secure his enjoyment of 
the empire , so that Heaven sent down ruin on him, and the chief of 

16 your State entered into the line of his succession. Indeed , it was 
the case that the last sovereign of your Shang was luxurious to the 
extreme of luxury, while his schemes of government showed 
neither purity nor progress, so that Heaven sent down such ruin on 
him. 

17 ‘The wise, not thinking, become foolish, and the foolish, by 
thinking, become wise. Heaven for five years waited kindly, and 
forbore with the descendant of T'ang, to see if he would indeed 
prove himself the true ruler of the people, but there was nothing 


meaning ‘ to— collect,’ and the -f- ia that 
of fg^, meaning * to enjoy the empire.' He 
adds that ‘good governmental measures bring 
together all means of prosperity ’ [|£ 

IPl it fijy This is the easiest 

way ot' explaining the characters. Keang Shing, 
not so well, takes — Woo Ch'ing is 
here, os frequently, peculiar. He makes 

to mean—* the princes were alien- 
ated, and lie could not bring them together and 
make them come to court with their offerings * 

ft®#)- H-— »“ 

rum,’ *= such a ruin. [jjj 

by is meant T'ang, so called ns being 

then merely one of the princes, 'the holder 
of a State,* |Hj — ‘ separated — inter- 

rupted — it.* Koo Scih-cli‘ow says: — 'From Yu 
to KeS there had been a continuous succession 
of 400 years ; but from this it was interrupted 
and broken off ’ ( Q ^ |/lj j?j 4^ 

Liu Che-k'e observes ou it 

means *ho carried his ^fc ~his luxurious in- 


dolence to excess.* This is better than to take 
one of the characters in the sense of ‘to 
' (jo beyond.’ 4 P«"i’ 

j fjfc = * to advance,’ 4 progress.* 'The mean- 
ing of the clause then conies out 

as in the translation. Keang Siting, after Mu 
j Yung, takes = -JJ-, ‘ to ascend,’ so the whole 
*=» 4 his measures of govt, did not go up purely 
| to Heaven.’ This is far-fetched, but not so 
j much so ns Woo Ch*ing*s interpretation. He 
takes in its sense of ‘ the winter sacrifice, * 
and hence for ‘sacrifices’ in general, so that 
^.= ‘1 ig did not offer his sacrifices 
with purity !’ 

p.i7. tftmmit Jp,— these two 
sayings have wonderfully exercised the ingenuity 
of the critics. Confucius has said (Ana. X VII., 
iii.) that ‘the wise of the highest class and the 
stupid of the lowest class cannot be changed.* 
Surely lie who can Ik* called ^ belongs to 4 tl«5 
wise of the highest class — how can the dictum 
of the great sage and the sentiment of the duke 
of Cliow in this passage be reconciled? The 
foreign student is not concerned to reconcile 
them. What the duke says we know to be 
nccordunt with facts. He had not come to the 
folly and arrogam-e of the sage and his school 
exalting the ‘sagely mau ’ above the attribute; 
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18 in him deserving to be regarded. Heaven then sought among your 
many regions, making a great impression by its terrors to stir up 
one who might look reverently to it ; hut in all your regions, there was 

19 not one deserving of its regard. There were, however, our kings of 
Chow, who treated well the multitudes of the people, and were able 
to sustain the burden of virtuous government, and to preside over 
all services to spirits and to Heaven. Heaven thereupon instructed 


of humanity, and all created being.. ■=- 

#> wai *-’ BK-H KR' ,to ttUow in - 

diligently a longer time.’ The in -J- 
occasions a difficulty. Woo Ch'ing makes 
it =» 4 this,’ as in the expression -jr* 

“f* |j|jj » < i uote ^ * n A* * Great Learning,’ Comm, 
ix., G. It is better to take it as merely giving 
emphasis to the active meaning of the verbs 
and flg. Show of course is intended, — ‘the 
descendant ’ of T‘ang. The clause 

ought, I think, to be connected with the 
preceding, as appears in the translation. Gan- 
kwfl, however, und in recent times Kiiang Siting, 
understand it as = ‘But he greatly played the 
people's lord, and there was nothing in him,’ 
&c. When it is said that Heaven forbore with 
Show for five years, giving him the opportunity 
of repentance, there must have been something 
remarkable in the closing period of his history, 
which was known to the duke of Chow aud his 
hearers, and to which allusion is made. We, 
however, do not know the events of the time 
with sufficient minuteness to be able to say 
what it was. See on the + I-— in the 

‘Great Speech,’ Pt.L, p. 1. 18. -kWiM 

greatly moving by its terrors.’ Moving 
whom? Gan-kwA says — ‘Show.* But this is 
evidently wrong. The individuals intended to be 
moved were the princes of the various regions ; 
the terrors employed to move them were the 
overthrow of Show, and the troubles generally 
of the time. There is a difficulty in inter- 
preting the expressions ^ and 

T. ae gives $ |jjj 3 £ t! # 


435 tni * *° ’ n ^ uence an( * bring forth 
one who might receive its decree of favour 
and regard,’ for [J{j Then for 

,hcrc is ^ 3£ 

M ® Z ml’ ‘“ n wcn 

ficient to sustain the favouring decree.’ Woo 
Ch‘ing explains in the same way. But 
j must mean 4 their looking to Heaven,* 

not ‘Heaven’s looking to them.’ simply 

-iBjjfi- 4 to turn round and look at,’ com- 
monly with the idea of kindness or favour 
attached. I suppose that the subject of tho 
former |pj is ‘the princes,’ and the object, 
Heaven, while of the latter the subject is Heav- 
en, and the object, the princes. 19. n 
Mi —these ( kings’ were Wan and Woo. 

*«■ nm 

$}|j JjtL «=- ijr, 4 to preside over.' Tho 

whole — j: jjjty ^ 3®- * who coulJ 
preside over the sacrifices to spirits and to 
Heaven.’ The phrase jjjjjj has occasioned 
some difficulty. When Dr. Mcdliurst made 
his translation of the Shoo, he supposed that 
jfjljj was an adj. qualifying and rendered 
the passage by — 4 Only they could superintend 
the worship of the Divine Heaven.’ Subsequent- 
ly he saw the error of this, and has corrected 
it in his ‘Theology of the Chinese,’ pp. 5G, 57, 
where he refers to the paraphrase of the 4 Daily 
Explanation,’ — 

± us* w w z£% c ““ ba 
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them, and increased their excellence, made choice of them, and gave 
them the decree of Yin, to rule over your many regions. 

III. 1 Why do I now presume to make these many declarations ? I 
have dealt very leniently as regards the lives of you, the people of 
these four States. Why do you not show sincere and generous 
obedience in your many regions? Why do you not aid and co- 
operate with us the kings of Chow to secure the enjoyment of 


Into! tlio clause by—' II (he takes J 

as singular ) tut on e'tat d’etre mis a la tote ties 
affaire* qui regardeut lea esprit*;’ and observe*, 
In a note, tliat Jttt i* equivalent to the 

* ^ ot *‘ P 08808801 * pure Virtue/ 
p. 3. So far he i* correct ; but the should 
not be sunk in a translation. Its use shows very 
clearly, bow, while the ancient Chinese could 
say of God, whom they intended by ‘ Heaven/ 
that He was a spirit, just as we do, they did not 
consider Him as merely ono of ‘ the host of 
spirits.’ No Chinese critic lias ever taken 
JJjljj here as an adjective. They invariably 
understand a conjunction between jpfjj and 
I need ouly give further what Chun Ta-yew 
says on the passage: — 

z±\U)\\ 

a 

'frl IZX 3E ^ st *N “bed why 

^5* as t ^* c morc honourable, doe* not precede 
we may reply with Dr. Mcdhurst, that 
j]jfjj might liave been taken as meaning ‘ the 
spirits of heaven or (which seems to me more 
likely, as that usage of is foreign to the 

Shoo) that the collocation was chosen to avoid 
the coming together of the closely nllied sounds 
oi^auu^. 

'ffc , — 1 Heaven therefore (see * in Bk. XVI., 
p. 21) taught us, and thereby was excellence.’ 
By the ‘ us,’ are intended the 
the beginning of the par., and I have therefore 
kept the third persou in the translation. 


Ch. III. Pp. 20—23. Trie kino complains 

OF THE RELUCTANCE WITH WHICH THE RULE OS* 
Cnow WAS St 1 OMITTED TO J SHOWS THE FOLLT 
OF IT, AND DECLARES THAT, IF PERSEVERED IK, 
IT SHOULD BE DEALT WITH IN ANOTHER STYLE. 

20. — ‘ how* dare I ? * The critics 

make no remark on the use of * to dare/ 
4 to presume/ here. It is strange from the lips 
of the king in this connection. He might very 
well speak of himself as ‘ presuming/ with re- 
ference to Heaven; but it sounds oddly as it 
stands. -7X :zr>-*“ °« p- *• 

Yaou Shun-muh says: — * At the commencement 
of the announcement, the kiug tells them bow 
he had spared their lives, and starts from that 
to unfold the reasons why Heaven now bestows 
its favour and now withdraws, that they might 
be taught to nip the unquiet ami insurrection- 
ary tendencies of their hearts in the bud. Hero 
he reminds them a second time of the sauio 
thing, wishing to show them the path of self* 
renovation and improvement, that they might 
escape the miseries of extreme punishment in 
which they wore going on to involve themselves/ 

So, the 3f§ g£. 21. jg$ 

I take the here like the same 

character in mmz , p. 17, as giving em- 
phasis to the previous verbs. This usage cor- 
responds to that which is not unfrequent with 
our English it . — ‘Why do you not sincere it, 
and liberalize it?’ Treated so well by the govt, 
of Chow, why would they not obey it sincerely 
and with a largeness of mind like that which 
hail been shown to them. It is not easy to trans- 
late the clause. Mcdhurst misses the meaning; 
and when Gaubil says 4 Pourquoi ne seriez-vous 
pas desormais ffdeles et truuquillcs dims votre 
pays/ the ‘ tmmquUles ” by no means brings out 
sufficiently the meaning of 
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Heaven’s favouring decree ? You now still dwell in your dwellings, 
and cultivate your fields; — why do you not obey our kings, and 

22 consolidate the decree of Heaven? The paths which you tread 
arc continually those of disquietude; — have you in your hearts 
no love for yourselves ? do you refuse so greatly to acquiesce in 
the ordinance of Heaven? do you triflingly reject that decree? do 
you of yourselves pursue unlawful courses, scheming by your alleged 

23 reasons for the approval of upright men ? I simpiy instructed 
and declared to you ; I secured in trembling awe and confined 
the chief criminals : — I have done so twice and for three dines. 


c JJ Jj, to assist and ‘to aid.' 

3C is best taken as«=^, ‘to preserve,’ ‘to 
maintain.’ The kings of Chow had received 
the favouring decree of Heaven ; but that decree 
had to be made firm or sure by the cheerful 
acquiescence of the people and princes in their 
sway. 

— comp, the 

closing par. of the * N amorous Officers.’ 3^ 

- m - ‘to accord with,’ = ‘ to obey and have 
sympathy with.’ EE = J$y, ‘to make wide,’ 
“'to strengthen.’ *2. The ‘Daily Er- 

planation ’ «ay. that here ‘ the people of Yin are 
reproved ns to the past, and admonished ns to 
the future.’ The first clause is to be supposed 
narrative; but all the others arc best taken 

interrogatively. 7*J iik Hf ip 

-w n m m * some- 

wltat harah, requiring the inversion of j|jj ftfi j 
but what can we do? Kcang Siting takes 
• jfli in tlie sense of . — ‘I have songlit to 

guide you repeatedly, tint still you arc not 
tranquil.’ This construction is more objection- 
able. Their ‘paths of disquietude' were the 
rebellious movements in which they hud repeat- 
oily engaged. jgg !&' A '•§? is taken 
by Gan-kwG and Kiiang Shing indicative]}’, « 


‘you do not yet love our dynasty of Chow.’ I 
prefer, however, to understand it as in tho 
translation. Ts‘ao gives:— 

— }§ or * to rest or repose in.* 

—see par. 14. ‘lawless 

ways.’ The last clause, HttT iH.*- 
difficult one. Gan-kwd and ling-tft are as 
enigmatical upon it as the text itself. Keang 
Shing takes ‘superiors,’ and gives; 

— fK JJt "P ^ Jy, ’ scheming to be 
believed by your superiors.’ But what ‘ supe- 
riors ’ can we think of in the case ? The Irans- 
lation is after the ‘Daily Explanation,’ which 

*>> » -R M # M ft % SI g ft 

5*ja£*;&jK.B}a§ 

■“J”* if* 23. Past leniency would 

not be continued, if they still continued dissatisfied 
and gave disturbance. 

is to be taken ns descriptive of the king’s past 
dealings with the rebellious. Kin Lc-ts‘eang 
says : — 4 refers to the announce- 

men la made before the expedition to the East 
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But if you do not take advantage of tlie leniency with which I 
have spared your lives, 1 will proceed to severe punishments and 
put you to death. It is not that we, the sovereigns of Chow, 
hold it virtuous to make you untranquil, but it is you yourselves 
who accelerate your crimes and sufferings.' ” 

IV. “The king says, ‘Oh! ho! I tell you, ye many officers of the 
various regions, and you, ye many officers of \ in, now have ye been 
hurrying about, doing service to my overseers for live years. 


<11 ® 
^ [Jj ^ refer* to the captives and prisoners, 
during that expedition, who however were not j 
put to death ' (gH J|i |iE Z f? 0 

im-m- W e 

may retain the signification of ^ as ‘only,’ 

4 simply.’ Wo cannot, however, interpret 
pCj ns we have done in the previous instances 
of its occurrence, p. 11, and Bk. IX., p. 12. The 
^ here perhaps requires that we interpret the 
phrase differently. Wang Ts^aou gives for it 

$ ifij 0 Z 0 7 ; -7Z' 

— comp, the two last clauses of Bk. X., p. II. 
Compare alsoBk. XIV., p. 18, M-A 

m 

Ch. IV. Pp. 2*— 29. The king addresses 

WORK PARTICULARLY THE NUMEROUS OFFICE IIS 
WHO HAD BEEN REMOVED TO Lfl, AND URGES 
THEM TO THE RIGHT DISCHARGE OF THEIR DUTIES. 
If THEY DO WELL, THEY WILL HAVE GREAT 
REWARDS. IF THEY PROVE IDLE AND PERVERSE, 
THEY WILL BOTH BY HEAVEN AND THE KINO, 
BE MORE HEAVILY PUNISHED THAN THEY HAD 

yet bekn'. Woo Ch*iiig, as I stated in the 
note on the name of the Book, removes this 
chapter to the ‘Numerous Officers, ’ with the 
exception of a part of the 29th par., which lie 
seems to reject altogether. In this measure, he 
followed the example of the critics Woo and Hoo 
(probably and $ #)• The 

chungc of the stylo of address, from Jj to 


^ -J-, certainly fires countenance to it, 

though the ffj Iff, A in l mr - 24 mr “i' he 
pleaded in favour of the received arrangement. 
Hie point, however, ia of little importance. 


P. 24. Ying-U explains f$| -ff ~}j fff 

d: tk ft Z & 

±. ffl 13 A Z §8 ‘ }ou who are 

here, the numerous officers of the four quarters. 
The princes from the four quarters of the empire 
are thus designated.’ I would rather take 

A* equivalent to ‘all 
the quarters of the empire/ 


3l /jiE T* ,e Yin tcnn for ‘y ear ’ i* 

used, perhaps liccause it is the old officers of that 
dyn. who arc addressed), — acting as ministers 
to my overseers for five years/ lveang Shing 
supposes that the ‘overseers’ are the three 
uncles of the king, who had been appointed by 
his father to oversee Woo-kfing, and finds a 
reference to the past ‘ Ye hurried about, doing 
service to my overseers for five years.’ But 
this interpretation is quite absurd ; and more- 
over the is inexplicable on it. It is only 
exceeded in absurdity by the view of Gan-kw5, 
who would interpret Yc run about serving 
my overseers. If you do so for five years with- 
out fault, I will restore you to your original 
territory !' King Ching’s ‘overseers' were the 
ministers of Chow, under whose charge the 
officers and people of Yin removed to L5 were 
placed. The statement that those officers had 
served them there for 4 five years ’ should put 
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25 There are among you the employes, the chiefs, with the numerous 
directors, small and great : — endeavour to discharge your duties ac- 

2G cording to' the laws. It is from yourselves that the want of harmony 
arises: — strive to be harmonious. In your families there is a 
want of concord : — strive to be harmonious. When intelligence 
rules in your cities, then will ye be proved attentive to your duties. 

27 Do not be afraid, I pray you, of the evil ways of the people; 
and moreover by occupying your offices with a reverent sedateuess, 
you will find it possible to select from your cities individuals on 


beyond a doubt what I hare all along maintain- 
ed. that the removal of the people to the new 
settlement had taken place before the building 


clauses, however, is very indistinctly intimated, 
and hence Gan-kwfi gives another interpreta- 
tion, which it is not worth while to Adduce and 
ot tlie imperial city of L6. See the M $1 ■nlinadwrt upon 27, 28. The former of 

r*r i these parr, describes certain things to be aimed 
25. 'tfr, and TP arc all names at by the numerous officers, if they could sue- 

piven to various officer-. They were common , ff c ' l . i ". wl,,ch ’ * hc , re b ?. the ™ uU », "''"h 

dcaiitnatioiu untler the Chow ilyn. ; — aee the note I ie P : . ,r ' «“ f?rth- It.mutt he alloweil 

ajj / jL t that it requires considerable ingenuity to dc- 

from Chin 8re-k‘ae in the But what cide on the meaning which is to be given to 

what ami what |£ are here intended die clauses of the former. |jj^ fpj 

we cannot tell, and any very definite translation J)(| gl is to bo taken in the sense 

of the terms cannot be given. Ts - uc gives , ... , , 

«' -R 5 r, to fear. |Sf has its force of exhorta- 
-55. tlie meaning of J«, ‘affairs, ‘business. «=*» * 4 

‘duties.* The diet, refers to the passage under doll or '‘••treaty. The JX] * evil conduct, 
the meaning of it, • law.,’ which wo know dial u lo >* refemd to the people, whose stupidity 

, , , , , . „„ and obstinacy (iffi FP) made them so difficult 

often has. I liare combined the two. [AVe 


know that Full -shang read— 

j^, which Kcang Sliing of course 
edits; but 1 cannot find or give any suitable ex- 
planation of such a text.] 2fi. There seems 
to lie some gradation of thought here, from har- 
mony of mind to harmony of conduct ; thence to 
social harmony in the families of the people; 
and thence again to what we may call a general 
political harmony : — all to be secured by the 
harmony of the officers addressed. Wang IVeaou 
says that ‘the first requires serene tran- 

quillity of mind in order to the harmony of the 
body or whole character, and the second requires 
the harmonious obedience of the whole character 
to muon in order to the harmony of the family.’ 
Sec the djt nfK This significance of the difft. 


of management. 

‘ the appearance of harmony and reverence.’ 

m a z # I w m # m- 

select tlie worthy in your cities, thus consulting 
to get their nssistauce.’ Such is the view of 
the meaning proposed by Ts*ae, only that ho 
finds the idea of concession in jjS^. Woo 
Ch'ing’s interpretation is different, lie says 

n&itELnik&MZfa 

Iicang Shing reads the first clause 
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28 whom you may calculate. You may thus in this city of Lo long 
. continue, cultivating your fields. Heaven also will favour and 

compassionate you ; and we, the sovereigns of Chow, will greatly 
help you and confer rewards, selecting you to stand in our royal 
court. Only be attentive to your duties, and you may rank among 
our great officers.’” 

29 “ Tiie king says, ‘Oh ! ye numerous officers, if ye cannot exhort one 
another to pay a sincere regard to my charges, it will further show 
that you are unable to honour your sovereign, and all the people will 
aho say — “We will not honour him.” Thus will you be proved slothful 
and perverse, greatly disobedient to the charges ot your sovereign. 


along with par. 26, ami edit* it— fi|| _t -T* 3S 

T l*H& • ^° r 8‘ vcs *l ,e authority 

of the ; but that is of no importance, as 

this character is there explained by .Ev But 
the < l uotC8 tlw passage with and not 

± which Shing arbitrarily assumes to have 
been the original reading. The meaning which j 
he thus finds is: — ‘You will be proved atten- ! 
live to your duties, and your superiors will 
have no occasion to detest your evil ways.’ 

a$ 

seems to =‘ from this — on the ground of 
your behaviour in this — city of L6.* The force i 
of is sufficiently given by our ‘ may.’ On 
mam Wang IVeaou observes that 1 to 
cultivate a field ( JJJ ) is called in the same 
way as to catch fish (”0^) 16 called tfc 

‘gift you aud compassionate you.’ 


M - ft ft % ^ M ■ ‘ #M - tou and 

confer bountic* on yon.’ In fj , the 

^ lias it* liortativo force. Ts’ae giro* for the 
clause itt jff || 

'ff JJji '{E f^»“~ coin P- *T* ,e Numerous 
Officers,’ p. 20. It will there be seen how the 
officers of Yin desired the favours that arc here 
promised them. 

P. 29. If they will not be won by the leniency 
shown and the favours promised to them, but continue 
disaffected, and male the. jmople also disaffected, 
they shall be dealt with summarily and severely. 
The critics arc here concerned to free the duke 
of Chow from the charge of speaking, or making 
the king speak, like one of the chiefs and 
arbiters among the princes, of whom we read 
so much in Mencius,— first coaxing and then 
threatening, subduing men merely by their 
strength. Ix?u Tsoo-hecn goes into the point at 
length, and says that here we have the judgment 
and the infliction of Heaven always preceding 
the judgment and act of human authority. But 
we should find the same thing in the speeches 
of those tyrant chiefs. The duke said what 
seemed most likely to him to accomplish his 
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Throughout your many regions, you will bring on yourselves the 
terrors of Heaven, and I also will inflict its punishments, removing 
you far from your country.’” 

30 V. “The king says, ‘ I do not wish to make these many announce- 
ments, but in a spirit of awe I lay ray commands before you.’ He 

31 also says, ‘Now you may make a new beginning. If you cannot 
reverently realize the harmony which I enjoin , do not hereafter 
murmur against me.’” 


«*>• PJ| comp. Bk. 

XIIL, p. 12. The meaning of j|£ is the same 
in both passages, only the idea of 4 offerings ’ is 
more here as the expression simply of loyal 
obedience. ‘depraved,’ ‘perverse.’ 

• »o Mek far and bring on.’ jj!^| 

db-comp. # I# S 3& Bk ‘ XIV., p. 21. 
The king would seem to be threatening the 
refractory with another and more distant banish* 
meat. Ts‘ae conjectures that ^ is a 


mistake for which, I think, is very 

likely. 

Ch. V. Pp. 30, 31. The conclusion of the address. 

—the relation be- 
tween the two clauses seems to require that the 
former should be supplemented as in the trans- 

lntion. 3$ % $1 $H4- M Sf 
nr* * now I grant to you to change and be- 
gin afresh The however, is not™-^*, 
but«=* jjjr. 
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1 I. The duke of Chow spoke to the following effect, “With our 
heads to our hands and then to the ground, we make our declarations 
to the new einperor, our king.” In such manner accordingly all the 
other ministers cautioned the king, saying, “ In close attendance on 
your Majesty there are the regular presidents, the regular high of- 
ficers, and the officers of the laws ; the keepers of the robes also, and 
the guards.” — The duke of Chow said, “Oh ! admirable arc these 
officers. Few, however, know to be sufficiently anxious about 
them.” 



The Name or the Book. — jj£ ‘The 

Kstablishment of Government.’ This phrase 
occurs four or five times in the course of the 
Book, and is thence taken to denominate it ; — ‘ 
with considerable appropriateness. The subject 
treated of throughout is, it will be seen, how 
good government may be established. The 
Book is found in both the texts. 

Contents. The editors of Yung-ching's Shoo 
give the following summary of the Book from 
Tung Ting the Yuen dynasty, | 

which is tolerably complete: — l In imperial 
govt, there is tiothiug more important than the 
u ne of proper men ; and when proper men are 
being looked out for, the first care should be 
for those to occupy the “ three high positions.” 
When these arc property filled, all the other 


offices will get their right men, and imperial 
govt, will be established. The appointment of 
the officers of business, of pastoral oversight, 
and of the law ( p. 2) is the 

great theme of the whole Book (it 
and the words, “ Admirable are these ! But to 
kuow to be sufficiently careful about them," 

, «re it. pulte [It [j[[ )}K ; i . e ., tuny be 

felt everywhere, throbbing in all the sentiments]. 
Parr. 2 and 3 illustrate the subject from tin* 
history of the Ilea dynasty ; parr. 4 and 5 do 
the mine from that of the House of T‘ang; and 
iu parr. 9 to 15 it is shown how Wftu and Woo, 
like the founders of the previous dynasties, 
knew how to be anxious about the selection of 
their officers, ami so obtained the great inherit- 
ance of the empire, initialing the bappv state 
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which was then continuing. From par.'lG to the 
end, the duke earnestly addresses the king on 
his duty to put away from him men of artful 
tongues ; to employ the good, distinguished by 
their habits of virtue ; to be always well prepared 
tor war ; and to be very careful of his conduct in 
the matter’of litigations. Mis object in all was 
that the king should learn from the founders of 
the differ cut dynasties how he should manifest 
anxiety on the great subject of the Book, and 
should be warned by the fate of Ke<5 and Show 
against allowing himself to be indifferent about 
it. The whole is an example of loyal affection, 
which we seem even to the present day to be 
able to take bold of.’ 

Lin Che-k‘e comments upon it, arranged iti 
three chapters: — parr. 1 — 5; G — 15; 1G— 28. 
The student will find the arrangement in five 
chapters which I have adopted of niore_assist- 
ance to him. 

The order op the paragraphs ; and Date. 
There is no ancient authority for altering the 
arrangement of the received text ; but the reader 
can hardly fail to be annoyed with the long list 
of officers of Win and Woo in parr. 8 — 15. — 
Why should the speaker go at so much length 
into their appointments, after having touched so 
briefly on those of Yu and T‘ang ? The student’s 
attention is distracted by the lengthy enumera- 
tion; it could only have diverted the young 
king’s mind from the important lesson which 
the duke wished to impress upou him. There 
is, again, the greater portion of par. 2 , — from 
to the end, which has always seemed 
to me to have no proper connection as it stands. 
The only Chinese critic, however, whom 1 have 
met with, who owns to feeling the same difficul- 
ties is Wang Pih. He does not scruple to say 
that the text os it stands is * head and tail in 
disorder, and without connection.' Mis concep- 
tion of the occasion when the duke delivered 
the sentiments of the Book is this: — It was 
soon after king Ching undertook the respon- 
sibilities of the government. At such a time 
it was proper that ail the officers should 
unite iu Jet uotUHjf him, and the duke of Chow 
accordingly* appeared with a host of them, great 
and small, and when they had expressed their 
views on the point which seemed most important 
to them, he took the subject up, aud prosecuted 
it in his own way. Pih would thus remove 
parr. 8—11, and the part of par. 2 to which I 
have referred, and make them all one long 
preliminary paragraph ^ Q , 


w]&. « mm- 

fit « 't- 
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The praise of ingenuity cannot l>e denied to 
■ this arrangement ol* the text, ami if it were 
pro|>er to decide on such a point simply on 
internal grounds, I should not hesitate to adopt 
it. 

Wang Pih supposes that this announcement 
was made after the duke of Chow had resigned 
the regency. Such was the opiuion of all the 
early scholars; aud likewise, we may presume 
from the order in which the Book stands, of 
the compiler of ‘The Little Preface,’ though his 
note says nothing on the point (see Pref. N. 54). 
Now, however, in the received chronology, the 
Book is referred to the 4th year of king Ching. 
This date was first proposed by Hoo Woo-fung 
c&LEi#; one of the early Sung writers, 
author of the ||| and is argued 

—on very insufficient 
grounds, as will be seen from the notes on various 
paragraphs. 


I C1e I. P. 1. Circumstances attexdino 

! THE DELIVERY OF THE ADDRESS ; AND ITS 

| will be seen that I have translated 

I 25 " ~Z*' * n t ^ ie P crs<,n plur«l, understand- 
ing that the duke of Chow appeared before 
the king with a long train of ministers, and 
that he here speaks first in their name, — for 
himself and for them. Then -J** 

intimates that the ministers all took up 
the subject, and began to speak for themselves. 
As the ‘Daily Explanation’ has it 

They have hardly 
entered ou their admonitions, however, when 
! the duke takes the word from them, and con- 
• tinues the address in his own person,— 

i 0- Pf: 27 77 . G»n-kwS supposed 
| that the duke of Chow was the speaker in itia 
■ own person throughout. Hence he understood 
n^- 25* 2 i* aSB "‘ w *th my head to my 
bands, &c., 1 make an announcement,’ For 

MITIH- 11 ' gm'—x 
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FJ, ‘lie also took up the various procedures 
of the king by which he should establish his 
govt., and warned him on the subject of them 

all, saying,’ . But Lin Chc-k‘c well 

observes that this is very forced, and apart from 
the meaning of the text. The interpretation 
which I have given was first fully developed by 
Ch‘in Shaou-nan ( who found the 

germ of it In the comment of Wang Suh, — 

3t# H 

uts 

^ 0£ Dr. Medhurst makes ^ 

y^, to be addressed by the duke to all the 
ministers. — 1 The duke of Chow, addrtssiny his 
ministers, spoke to the following effect. Bow 
down and make obeisance, while you address 
the new emperor and king.’ This construction 
is to be decidedly rejected, but there can be 
pleaded for it the authority of Woo Ch'ing, who 

*&• -?• 3E ^l* _ ‘ thc <un of 

Heaven who has inherited (or, who is continu- 
ing) the line of succession, the king.’ Tills 
language. It is said, is more appropriate, if 
addressed to the young king, a minor, than if 
addressed to him when of full age. It seems to 
me, on the contrary, what we should expect, if 
spoken to Chlng now fully seated on the throne 
of hi. father. jf], 

— ‘the regular chiefs, the regular holders of 
office, and the equalizing men.’ It is difficult 
to say what officers arc intended by these de- 
signations. Leu Tsoo-hecn says : — ‘ These are 
the occupiers of 4 the three positions,’ mentioned 
in the 4th par. , but nowhere else in the Books 
of the throe early dynasties do the designations 
appear. May we not suppose that they were 
other names for the high nobles and assistants 
about the imperial court? Different names 
were given to the occupants of offices, as when 
tile prime minister was called A-hang (|JpJ" |$ij) 
and Paou-hftng and when the throe 

chief ministers about a prince’s court were call- 
ed K*e-foo (j^y Nung-foo ( and 
Hwang-foo ( ;££)• 1° the same way, the 
names in the text are to be taken simply as 
diversified designations of the great ministers 
who assisted in the govt, during the three dyn- 
asties. The two designations of and 

which follow arc the names of two 
selected from among the various classes of in- 
ferior officers, as specimens of the rest. With 


I those who were in the great offices was lodged 
the safety or the peril of tlie throne ; by those 
whose offices brought them into familiar inter- 
course with the sovereign his character was 
j liable to he affected: — the condition of the 
empire depended equally on them both.’ See 

j. the 36 it Th "« can be no doubt these 

observations give the general meaning of the text, 
and the reason why the ministers and officers 
mentioned in it are specified ; but how are we to 
j translate the different designations? Gaubil 
avoids the difficulty by retaining the names, and 
giving vague accounts of the officers intended by 
I them in his notes. It seems reasonable to take, 
with Lin Che-k'e, the *^j* here as «=* the 

P * r * 2 ’ t ^ 1€ as “ ^=0 

~P] 1|J.; and the *PA as « the %Tj 
We may then understand by 


, the chiefs or presidents who had a pastoral, 
charge of tho people 

'f : F, the high ministers of War, Instruction, 
Works, &©., in the imperial domain; and by 
^ the law officers. V^jfe =» ♦ level/ ‘to 

level,’ * the instrument to make or determine a 
level.’ 0^ are the officers who guard the 
laws, the instrument of justice. The officers 
called ‘Connected Robes,* aud 

‘ Tiger Braves,’ arc not known to have existed 
under these names in the previous dynasties ; 
this Book shows that they were an institution 
in the times of Win and Woo. We do not find 
the name of in the Chow Lc, but there 

are cnumeratcuthe * master of the furred robes * 
( |fj the ‘ master of robes to the empress * 
| (ft $>- the ‘ tailor * (-j^| and the 
‘master of robes’ (|fj jjjj) which must hare 
been kindred appointments. Bee Books VI. r 
VII., and XXI. The are expressly 

mentioned in Bk. XXXI. They were guards, 
amounting, aec. to K^aug-shing, to 800 men, 
generally in attendance on the emperor’s person j 
but might be detailed off* to other services. 

^ it 'gT- » s in t,, ° tr3n81 *- 

tion. Many critics understand the characters 
as meaning — ‘ Admirable are these observations ! ’ 
But it would be hard to say what observations 
have been made. The duke takes the word out 
of the mouth of the others, and at one© gives 
out the text which he proceeds to illustrate in 
his own way. 

* those who know to make the not getting the 
proper men for them a subject of sorrow are 
few.* 
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2 II. “Among the ancients who exemplified this anxiety there was 
the founder of the Hca dynasty. When his House was at its 
strength, he sought for able men to honour God. His advisers, 
when they knew of men thoroughly proved and trustworthy 
in the practice of the nine virtues, would then presume to inform 
and instruct their sovereign, saying, ‘ With our heads to our hands 
and then to the ground, O sovereign, we would say, Let such an one 
occupy one of your high offices: Let such an one be one of your pastors : 
Let such an one be one of your law-officers. By such appointments 


Ch. II. Pp. 2, 3. The importance of this 

TRINCIFLE, — AN ANXIOUS CONCERN TO GET THE 
OFFICES OF STATE FILLED BY THE RIGHT MEN, 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE DISTORT OF THE Hea 

2 - Z k $L \% 

%r~^Z A#'&tT£n*WiL£ 

, 4 of the ancients 
who walked in tins course of a wise anxiety 


there was the great Yu, the Sovereign of Hca.’ 
or ‘ tu walk/ ‘ to tread.’ Gan- 
kwS and Kiatng Shing take it a* ; but 
they bring out the «ame meaning. 

k Si-nr 3E U k 5® £ n*. 

4 when tlic imperial House was greatly strong.* 
K tiling Shing, after Gan*kw5, by under- 

sum, Is f)$kk Z'%£ , 4 the families of 
the high nobles ami officers ;* — an interpretation 


not nearly so good as that which I have follow- 

-comp., in p. 4, 35 M Jl 'iff' Z'$KjW' 
and, in p. 6, ]/\ Jb 'jfjf*. These three 

passages supply a very striking testimony of the 
recognition in those times of God as ruling over 
the nations of the earth. Yu, T‘ang, and kings 
IV An and Woo, the founders of the three great 
dynasties which are still celebrated, all consider- 
ed it their great business to honour aud serve 
God. They were simply His ministers. What- 
ever were the errors of religious belief and 
worship into which they fell, they held fast 
this important principle — that they were called 
to their high station* by the one Supreme Ruler, 




and were bound to occupy in them so as to 
please Him. 

Z tT' — this, I think, is spoken of Yu’a 
ministers, the advisers who were about him. Not 
only did he seek out able men to honour God, 
but they also sympathized with him in his views, 
and co-operated with him, and recommended to 
him men of whose character and fitness they 
were assured. As Wing Ts‘caoir tersely says : 

-bZ'M&Mk&frliZ 
S ’ Jit k k' * Tlia s<wd ani1 abte 

ministers of antiquity served the sovereigns by 
recommending the right men ; the good ami able 


sovereigns of antiquity served Heaven by employ- 
ing those men. 1‘or ^ ^ see ‘Tho 

Counsels of Kaou-yaou,* pp. 3, 4. Lin Che-k‘o 

explain, 

‘those whom they knew by examina- 


tion of their actual conduct.* 


3r*. 


Ty,— these three clauses are to be taken 
not as general advice with regard to putting 
good men in the positions indicated, but as 
specific, with reference to the individuals whom 
they had in view as displaying more or fewer of 
‘the nine virtues.* 

[i " ii "»’ 

and so will you prove yourself the sovereign 
indeed.* m tfu m * — Gan-kwfi quite 
misunderstood the meaning of this part of tlio 
par., led away in the first place by interpreting 
the ^ of the ^ ‘three 

localities assigned to the five banish incut#,* 
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you will discharge your royal duty. If you judge by the face only, 
and therefrom deem men well schooled in virtue and appoint them, 
then those three appointments will all be occupied by unrighteous 
people.* The way of Kee, however, was not to observe this precedent. 
Those whom he employed were cruel men ; — and lie had no suc- 
cessors. . . 

III. “ After him there was T'ang the Successful, who, rising to the 
throne, greatly administered the bright ordinances of God. He em- 
ployed to (ill the three high positions those who were equal to those 

mentioned in the ‘ Canon of Shun,’ p. 20. He jpj . f or ^ ; for ; and interprets, 
gives for tlie whole: — g& m © m z * If your counsels are dcceivwl, and yon move 

them In these offices, then tlie oocupnuts of 
fit. 1,1 && l ZC. rtu it ifi» Jt, these three position* will ho able to give no good 

S 5 f MiJM f z 10 ,,,c -*• * *. *- 

’Consult on the ground of the things yo 1 FIX ... . 

you have seen before your face, and which will j 
not admit of doubt ; you can then employ those I 


i.c., did not imitate the example of Yu in employ- 
ing the worthy. Tlie language is not elear, but 
it is better to point and construe as 1 have done, 
—after IVne. Gan-kwft and Hiking Shing have 
each a different method ; but they take the same 
view of the whole paragraph. ttmm 

Ch. III. Pp. 4, 5. The importance or the 

SAME PRINCIPLE EXEMPLIFIED IX THE HISTORY 


who are greatly accordant with virtue, and will 
be able to fill nil th * offices with men of worth. 

Thereafter you can locate the unrighteous peo- 
ple in the three places assigned to them : — those 
whose crimes are heinous, farthest among the 
four wild tribes; less heinous criminals beyond 
the nine provinces ; and those whose offences 
arc lighter still beyond the boundaries of their 
several States.’ This interpretation of 
is altogether foreign to the scope of the para- i of the Siiaxg dyxastt. *■ 
graph; but it continued till the Sung dynasty, taken, with Ts*ae, os a compound conjunction, 
mid even then Soo Tung-po followed it, Rifs ~T U 

m fiff «. • «« judge merely from the to, or WX±\ W. L iff 

w , , it* j.: m ~r ‘hi and greatly regul*ted 

outward appearance. [[]] ) | ] >[, It ||| ' — > l /v ”1* ( , 

rj. |i|i -it 4±* I y i: it* -J, jte, il'j the bright appointment of God.' |g?,‘ ascend- 
>vj 'J Xs A W • i“* W ed,* seems to la? used with reference to Thing’s 

Hi l/I J fj$L -Jr* I]|l5 --p ML Jh r7n from King tlie chief of a second-rate State 
/ n VA M yv /Ig* 4 1SS 'V -Xj becoming emperor. Other explanations of the 

yX. >21 • Keang SUing avoids tho old inter- term are given, but it is not worth while to dwell 

pro tot ion of — and brings out a meaning on them. or '^p, * to regulate, to 

something like what I have given, but by hard administer. Gan-kwO prefers the meaning of 
shift.. Ur reads before ||£ i takes jjgj=» • to give but very inappropriately. Tito 
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positions; an<l those who were called possessors of the three grades of 
ability could display that ability. He then studied them severely 
and greatly imitated them, making the utmost use of them in their 
three positions and with their three grades of ability. The people in 
the cities of tjhang were hereby all brought to harmony, and those in 
the different quarters of the empire were brought greatly under the 
5 influence of the virtue thus displayed. Oh ! when the throne of T'ang 
cm ne to Show, his character was all violence. He preferred men of 
severity, princes of States who deemed cruelty a virtue, to share 



meaning is, that when T‘ang was established 
on the throne, his whole system of govt, was in 
harmony with the mind of God. llis institu- 
tions might be regarded as divine ordinances. 

is clearly paraphrased in the 'Daily Expinna- 

ft mw 

ffljajgffiffl.fi Hi 
$ A 2 ft. £ = Iff 

it m 

Still more evident here than in the 2d par. is 
the blunder of Gan*kwo in taking • — ‘ of 

4 the three places of banishment.’ — £ 

"g£,— ‘ the three— or three classes— of posses - 
sors of ability, men among a thousand.’ Gan-kwfi 
and Keang Siting suppose that men arc meant 
who possessed the * three virtues ’ mentioned in 
‘The Great Plan,’ p. IT; but it is simpler to 
understand that by are intended men who 
had talents and virtue which would make 
them eligible to the three high positions. On 
such T'ang had his notice fixed, and was 
prepared to call them to office at the proper 
time. 0 = ^ ^ 

Woo Ch'ing may be said to expunge Jjjj|r 

for lie says that they are 4 a form of 
introduction ’ ( Gan-kwfl and 

Keang Siting Interpret the passage thus: — 
4 T'ang's majesty became a great example to the 


empire because he was able to use the right 

f = % 

— They differ, however, in the meau- 

i ing which they give to ; but their con* 

1 struction of the text is fur inferior to that of 
; Leu Teoo-hcen and other critics, which I have 
j followed, is not the particle, but the verb, 
-g, ‘to think of,’ 4 to study;’ and 5^“ 
Hi ° r xfc. ‘ to imitate.’ Taoo-hccn says that 
1 T'ang’* way with E Yin, first sitting as a learner 
at his feet, and then reposing entire confidence 
in him as his minister, may illustrate the mean* 
ing. — by 1 the cities of 

Sliang ’ we are to understand all the territory of 
the imperial domain. 

— 4 thereby were led to great imitation, and saw 
the virtue of their tovtreig The ‘Daily Ex* 
planation * expands it : — J|I JPC- [TH ~Tf 

it ffii @ B ^ MM 
mVnM- 5 - it if. 

the com mencemen t of parr. 5 ami C in Bk. XV. 

t ssjJJp, ‘strong,’ ‘violent.’ Ts'ae explains 

7P1 b - v fJ: JfiJ M % ‘ he n,,vameJ 

to office those who punished capitally.’ Keang 
Sbing also gives for jjgjjF; hut 1 must 

take as a description of ^ 

4 men of violent character, like his otcn } who 
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with him in the government of the empire ; and at the same time, 
the host of his associates, men who counted idleness a virtue, shared 
the offices of his court. God then sovereignly punished him, 
and caused us to possess the great empire, enjoy the favouring 
decree which Shang had afore received, and govern all the people 
in their myriad realms. 

6 IV. ‘'Subsequently there were king WXn and king Woo, who 
knew well the minds of those whom they put in the three positions, 
and clearly saw the minds of those who had the three grades of 
ability. Thus they could employ them reverently to serve God, 


advanced (=<leemed) punishments as the proper 
instrument of govt.’ Show had pleasure only in 
those princes of the States who were such. 

*liis countries,’ seems to be opposed to 
' Ids govt.,’ ie^ the fiefs to the court. 
I tako in the sense of * sovereignly. ’ Any- 
thing with tho express sanction of imperial 
authority is so denominated. nm 

mUn % 

'fq J ‘entirely to rule the myriad 

surnames.' Compare in Bk. XIV., p. 6, 

Wenced 

not seek for any other meaning to ^qj (as Ts‘ae 
does) than tho general one of 4 to govern.' 

— <*>mp» ft. III., Bk. III., p. 9. I sup- 
pose that ^ is used without any particular 
reference to the surnames of the people as being 
so many, or that 


Ch. IV. Pp. 6 — 15. The same principle 

OK ANXIETY ABOUT EMPLOYING THE RIGHT MEN 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE KINGS Wan AND W od. 


6. Ts’ae observes that when it is said 
that Win and Woo knew the minds and saw the 
minds of the — • ~0 and ~ this is 
equivalent to the language of the 2d par.. 
It certainly 

indicates that those sovereigns sought to obtain 
the most thorough knowledge of those whom 
they placed or would place in the highest offices 
of trust. Tsoo-hecn calls attention to the differ- 
ence between to and Ji . — They baew what 
was in the highest servants of their govt. ; they 
saw what the men of ability could prove them- 
selves to be, when called to employment. 
jjL ^ ^ j^,— those whom Wan aud Woo 
thus appointed were the ZH and — • 

Ts*ac, arguing from the language of the Bk. 

in the Lc Ke, makes the to be the 
governors of a ^ or five States, and the 
to be the Chiefs of a ^)*J^ or 210 States. I da 
not think that we need to seek for such a de- 
finite application of the terms. Chin Leih 
says thdt it was a common practice of antiquity 
for the princc9 of States to reside at the imperial 
court, and there sustain office, while the officers 
of the court were also scut forth, as princes of 
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7 and appointed them as presidents and chiefs of tiie people. To 
establish their government, they had the men of office, the officers 
of law, and the pastors, and these appointments were their three 

8 concerns. They hail also their guards ; their officers of the robes ; 
their equerries; their heads of petty officers; their personal attendants; 

9 their various overseers ; and their treasurers. They had their 
governors of larger assigned cities and of the smaller ; their men of 
arts ; the overseers whose offices were beyond the court ; their grand 
historiographers ; and their chiefs of direction : — all, good men of 
constant virtue. 


States. See the «■ 7. Keang Shing 

briefly and comprehensively explains this par. — 


# sf At lilii A 
M ii A " ,he of p "- 

1 ; the *£ \ i ami !$, .he ftp 

8. The long enumeration of officers in 
this and some following paragraphs has no 
organic connection with the rest of the Book, 
the argument of which would be improved by 
the omission of it. 1 have shown in one of the 
introductory notes how Wang Pih would dispose 
of it. All that we can do is to explain the 
various designations in the best way we can. 

(read to W) ‘equerries.’ These be- 
longed to the department of the or 


masters of the imperial stud. Their rank was 
that of T± See the Chow Le, Books 
XXVIII. and XXXII. 

^ ‘ the heads of small officers.’ We can- 

not define the designation more particularly. 


£2? fig fit ,— Gan-kwO understands 
this phrase as in the translation, — 

Ts‘ae supposes that 
has this signification, and that ^ denotes 
‘charioteers’ (^| ^J). Woo Ch‘ing, again 
would confine the two characters to this latter 


meaning. Gan-kwfi’s interpretation seems the 


preferable. WSJ -=»* the hundre<l super- 
intendents or overseers.* The phrase denotes 


all the officers who had their special individual 
charges. Many f|j are mentioned in the Chow 

Lc.-the dJ /$. SJ f*J, B] rfj) ITJ 

, — ‘all the trea- 
surers.’ In the Chow he, Bk. VI., we have 
the jj^, or ‘Grand Treasurer;’ the -jy 

or ‘Treasurer of gems, pearls, gold orna- 
ments,’ Ac. ; the pjj JJyf , or * Keeper of the inner 
treasury;’ and the or ‘Keeper of 

the outer treasury,’ — the treasury of disburse- 
ments. Other are mentioned in other 
placea. Wang Yen says ‘ The J^j 1 denote 

all charged with the management of the imperial 
wealth’ 9 - Tho ASI5 

yj\ must be construed, with Ch‘in Shaou- 
nan, ‘the commandants of 

Too , great and small.’ The clause is an instance 
of what is called ‘interlaced style’ (7£ 

U ), and when completed would be 

I iZi&A'UZi& On the mean- 
big of see the note on Mencius, II., Pt. II., 
iv., 4. By the ‘great Too ’ here we are to 
understand the cities in the imperial domain 
assigned for the support of the highest nobles 
and by the ‘small Too* the 
cities assigned to those of inferior dignity, 
jtfib ‘ men of aria * This »* understood to 
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“ /» ?/«.’ various States tlx- re were the minister of Instruction, the 
minister of War, and the minister of Works ; with the many officers 
subordinate to them. 

“Among the wild tribes of the Wei, the Loo, and the Ching; in 
the three Po; and in dangerous places: they had wardens. 

“ King Wan was able to have in himself the minds of those in the 
three high positions, and so it was that he established those regular 
officers and superintending pastors, so that they were men of ability 


include, according to the language of the Lc 
Kc, Bk. ^ 'jjjfj, Ft. ir., i>. 10, ‘All who employ 
their arts iu the govt., — priests, historiographers, 
archers, charioteers, doctors, diviners, and the 
practisers of the various mechanical arts ’ ( ttj 

sMt.# 

ihsfi)- 

these arc distinguished from those in 

the prec. par. by the addition of , 1 out- 

side ministers.’ We are to understand officers 
with special charges, as in the former case, but 
located away from the court, 
sec on Bk. X„ p. 18. We are to understand 
here not only the ‘Grand Historiographer,’ but 
all the officers in his department. fMfi 
Is defined by Ts*ae pj ^ * the heads 

of the several classes of offices.’ lie illustrates 
his meaning by referring to the ^ 
r p3“), or ‘butcher,’ and the ^ or ‘cook,’ 
whose offices were both subordinate to that of 
the or * master cook,* who was their 

^16’ J[$| lT it 1 — ^''s ** descriptive 

of the officers enumerated, and of the subordi- 
nates employed by them. 

P. 10. This par. linR reference to the various 
officers in the States of the princes. See ‘The 
Speech at Muh,' p. 2. 

P. 11. This par. would seem to go on to 
speak of the officers,— overseers or governors, — 
whom W&n and Woo appointed among the wild 
tribes, the ^3* at the close belonging to each of 
the tribes specified, all included under the com- 
mencing The — «s£t, however, occasions 
a difficulty, for their people were the descend- 


ants of T‘ang’s original subjects, and could not 
be classed with the under which term 

therefore wc can only include the the Jjjjf , 
and the The two first of these are men- 

tioned in the 2d par. of Bk. II., referred to 
above, with other wild tribes, who acted with 
the forces of king Woo in his overthrow of 
Show. The are not mentioned there, and 
there is much difference of opinion as to how 
that terra should be taken. G&n-kwC adopts 
the meauiug of ‘the multitudes;’ Ming- 
shing approves that of ‘rulers,’ which is 
given to it in the ; and others suppose 

it is the name of a wild tribe, like the two 
preceding terms. The ‘ three Pd ’ were Mung 
or ^ Ie * Dor ^ lcru P'V the P re8 * dis. of 
Shang-k‘ew, dep. of Kwei-tih in Ho-nan; the 
western 1*6, in the pres. dis. of Ycn-sze, dep. of 
Ho-nan; and the 'southern f*6,’ which was only 
a few U from the northern. Ts‘ac says that he 
does not understand the meaning of fie 
supposes however that it may mean ‘strong 
positions' ( P« ) throughout the five do- 
mains, where it was deemed proper to locate 
special officers. K‘ang-shing joined it with 
and supposed that it denoted the three 
strong-holds, where the overseers of the differeut 
Po were placed. 

Pp. 12 — 15. Further exemplification in Ifin 
and Woo of their anxiety to yet riyht men ; and 
of the confidence which they reposed in them when 

9 * '»■ £ It >t M AS- 

—we must explain these words from the 3t 
~ ^ ^ jQ in par. C. King Wfln waa 
able to know fully the minds of his officers, 
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13 and virtue. He would not himself appear in the various notifications, 
in litigations, and in precautionary measures of government. There 
were the officers and pastors to attend to them, whom he simply 

14 required to be obedient and not disobedient. Yea , as to litigations 
and precautionary measures he would seem us if he did not presume 

15 to know about them. He was followed by king Woo, who carried 
out his work of settlement, and did not dare to supersede his right- 


nnd to employ them with entire confidence. 
Gan-kwA, indeed, took the language differ- 

i m & m m Ai' it 

35 ‘king Wiln was able to set his 

mind on this, — the putting far off" the bad and 
elevating the good.’ But, as Choo He has 
observed, if this were the meaning, we should 

have A J>- and ,,ut ft M 

)Q. Ki-ang Sliing read* ^ J -ffj- 
flfy ^ which he interprets—' King 

Wiln employed his deliberating mind.' Tj 

£ ± h] $: A-- 1 * 

are intended the of par. 1, and 

b * SJ A th0 # Thc W A 

are not mentioned here, unless the i?) 

A be taken to include them and all the other 
officers who have been enumerated. 

being a description of the quali- 
fications and virtue of W tin's officers. 18, 
14. These parr, are intended to show how 
king Wftn, having appointed the right men, 
left them to the management of their offices, 
and did not interfere with them In the dis- 
charge of their duties. Elffc*- 

mmm ‘he in no way interfered 
with did not attend to, along with his own 
duties.* jff =p" r=> 'governmental 
orders and notifications.’ This seems to be the 
only proper meaning of this phrase in the 
connection. It must run on with the HE 


| and jfii* — all under the govt, of 

JtT- Kenug SI i mg, partly after Gnn-kwrt, 
wuuUl attach £ £ 13 i& M T H 
== to the previous par., with the meaning that 
king Wfin was guided in appointing his officers 
by the deliberations of bis mind, and paid no 
attention to the praise or censure of individuals 

by othec. (fff W-M A §3 # Z 

W>- H aS- ' ci,il “ id crim - 

inal causes ; * — see on Ana. XII., xili. 

~ ® ^ fit HM ■ ‘ “ u thing * in tbe 

State which were to be guarded against and 
provided for.’ 1 tftm.M-'"°Z 

is taken as «= a particle of connection. 

Ji ,o»this is a very difficult clause. 

I have translated it after Foo Yuen-tsoo (-j® 
Ming dyn.), who says £3E = 

zz^mn® ma±'& 

A .ISt 
»■ 

Litigations and precautionary measures only 
are mentioned here, because king Wftn could 
j not but know the notifications that went forth 
j in his name. 15. Iloto King Woo entered 
into Me spirit and work of his father. 

Z^t Com,, Bk. 

' XIII., P . 19. By §g fgj 'lYac thinks wo 
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ecus and virtuous men ; who entered also into his plans, employing 
as before his forbearing and virtuous men. It was thus that they 
unitedly received this vast inheritance. 

16 V. “ Oh ! young son, the king, from this time forth be it ours to 
establish the government, appointing the high officers, the officers of 
the laws, and the pastors; — be it ours clearly to know what courses 
are natural to them, and then greatly to employ them in the govern- 
ment, that they may aid us in the management of the trust of the 
people, and harmoniously conduct all litigations and precautionary 
measures. And let us never allow others to come between us and 


should understand mi&z a- and 
similarly ^1. We get an easier meaning 
certainly by taking the expressions in this way, 
than if we understand them of king W&n him- 
self. 

Ch. V. Pp. 16 — 24. The duke addresses 
kino Chino dirbctlt, and chgks him ever 

TO ACT OX THE PRINCIPLE WHICH HAS BEEN 
ILLUSTRATED. 15, 16. How the king should 

cure fully choose, en tirely trust, and steadily maintain 
his officers. J|!| -3-*, IJT,— this language 

has been pressed to show that the address whs 
delivered when the king was a minor. 

it must be conceded, is properly «=» 

‘a sucking child but it is used away from that 
signification, whether it was applied to Ching 
about his 15th year, or hii 20th. When the duke 
of Chow had resigned the regency, he still 
continued to think of the king as the boy he had 
watched over, and ruled for, and so he calls 
him here, when offering these counsels which 
are not at all appropriate to him tu a minor. 

— the critics all say 
that here (and in other clauses below) refers 
to king Ching. Woo Ch‘ing says, ‘The six 
in pp., 15, 1G, are all the duke’s king 

Ching’ ^ $ 1% $ J). Ch in Ta- 
yew says, ‘By the the duke identifies him- 


self with the king. Sovereign and minister 
should compose, as it were, one body ’ 

Au. w . 

may be correct, but we may as well translate by 
the plural of the first personal pronoun. 

covers the JJL 1$. A’ ft ** u doe * 
a in p. 7. It is remark- 

able how the order ofenumeration, when speak- 
ing of the ‘ three positions, is continually varied. 

it ^ it 

the language of p. 6. here must be equal 

to there. The critics generally define it by 

ftif' aDt * ^ ,cn understand by 431 It & fc - 
‘know that they are accordant with right,’ 
obedient to heavenly principle. Ts‘ae, much 
more happily, goes on to explain J|jj*j by 

‘ that in which the mind reposes,’ and then 
adduces, to illustrate the meaning, the words of 
Confucius (Ana. II., x.) mMtfrfr A 
IS it, ' Examine in what things a mao 
rests.^How can he conceal his character!’ 


Kiiang Siting would 
strangely make here only a particle of in- 
troduction. 
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17 them. Yea, in our every word and speech, let us be thinking 
of officers of complete virtue, to regulate the people whom we have 
received. 

18 “ Oh ! I, Tan, have received these excellent words from others, and 
tell them all to you, young son, the king. From this time forth, O 
accomplished son of Woo, accomplished grandson of Wan, do not 
err in regard to the litigations and precautionary measures; — let 


ZR ‘the people whom we hare received,’ I 
who have been entrusted to us by Heaven, 
and transmitted to us by our ancestors. fl J 

jui m ft f«i Z’-& 

4 in this condition.’ — 4 to come between 

them ;’ cither between them and their work, or 
between them and us. Keang biting joins this 
clause on to the next, and reads /Jfyj instead of 
from Wang Ch'ung’s He labours 

hard but unsuccessfully to interpret his text. 

17. In translating this par. I have fol- 
lowed Ts‘ae, who takes = and — 

— IS — 

T? IS ' ' during *P«ce of one word or 

one sentence.* Lin Che-k*e has the same view. 

Woo Ch ( ing would refer — * =3* to the 

ft*F ^ of par. 13. Gan-kwo’s comment on 
the whole par. is strangely laboured and absurd : 

ftMftmftj&mzm-M 
ten tug zm- 

18 — 21. The king is repeatedly and variously ; 
warned against erring in the matter of litigations 
and precautionary measures. There was probably 
some disposition in the young emperor to in- 
terfere with the regular course of these two 
departments, which made the duke dwell so 


pointedly upon them. 18. =3" 

or H =3*, ‘admirable words’ or ‘good 
words.’ He refers no doubt to all that he has 
said in the address. The * men from whom he 
received them ’ were probably the host of minis* 
ters and officers, who had commenced to address 
the king when he took the words out of their 
mouth. Lin Che-k‘c praises the honesty of the 
duke of Chow in making this acknowledgment, 
and contrasts him with some other statesmen 
who used the ideas of others, taking all the 
credit of them to themselves. 

% , — ‘the accomplished son, the accomplished 
graudson.’ King Shing .no doubt is intended. 

|P — there is no end of the 

disputes about how |p is to be taken. Ts‘ae 
supposes that it — IE A which phrase wo 
Inure in Bk. IX., p. 17. From the conclusion of 
p. 21 wo must conclude that the fj] 

are intended. Wang Ti'eaoa makes 
a good observation on this par. : — 4 The prec. 
par. says that the sovereign is not to let other 
men interrupt the proceedings of his officers; 
here he is admonished not to throw those 
proceedings into error by interference of his 


own ' (± Pel Z j# A' 1 tfc W 

wmz j£*s.AftA#f£ 

%mtz& «■ 0* m • 
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19 the proper officers regulate them. From of old to the founder of 
Sluing, and downwards to king A\ an of our Chow, in establishing 
government, when they appointed high officers, pastors, and officers 
of the laws, they settled them in their positions and unfolded their 
talents. It was "thus that they gave the government into their hands. 

20 In the empire never has there been the establishment ot govern- 
ment in the employment of artful-tongued men with such men, 
unlessoned in virtue, never can a government be distinguished in the 
world. From this time forth, in establishing government, make 
no use of artful-tongued men, but seek for good officers, and get 
them to use all their powers in aiding the government of our empire. 

21 Now, 0 accomplished son of Woo, accomplished grandson o/JI <in, 
young son, the king, do not err in the matter of litigations. There 
are the officers and pastors to attend to them. 


A-£l A A if A n - v ‘ of oW -' Yu ’ 

the founder of the Hen dyn., must he intended. 

is explained 

by 4 to unroll a clue,' * to get hold of 

the end, and draw out all the Bilk.’ The high 
officers, being put in their position*, were made 
to unfold all their talents. We may keep the 
proper meaning of however. See the com- 
ment of Leu Tsoo-hcen in tho 

JpJ.. It is better to understand the clause thus, 
than to take it, with Gau-kwo, as =* litA 


20. Men of artful tongue* 
should on no account be allowed to get office. 

(K. S. edit, ij^) \ ^ A' ‘ 'I' 0 ' 1 "'"’-' 

‘talkative,’ ‘artful men.’ Clicong Kew -thing 
gives the following account of them : A 

iM *5 U lu Z A - A 

=jj|| is commonly defined by but we may 
retain its proper signification. 

2 . 21. Comp. par. 13. 
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22 “ Have well arranged also your military accoutrements and 
weapons, so that you may go forth beyond the steps of Yu, and be 
able to travel over all beneath heaven, even to beyond the seas, 
everywhere meeting with submission : — so shall you display the 
bright glory of king Wan, and render more illustrious the great 
achievements of king Woo. 

23 “ Oh ! from this time forth, may you and your successors, 
in establishing the government, seek to employ men of constant 
virtue.” 


P. 22. This par. suddenly introduces a sub- 
ject difft. from those hitherto dwelt upon, and 
seemingly quite out of place in the Book. At 
the close of his address to prince Shih, however, 
we found the duke of Chow all at once break 
into the same warlike mood. There he would 
have the dynasty extend its sway, till * from the 
corners of the sea to the sunrising there should 
not be one disobedient to the rule of Chow.’ Here ; 
his enthusiasm rises higher, and he will have 
the empire extended beyond its limits in the i 
time of Yu. Many of the critics argue that j 
after the dynasty of Hca began to decline, the 
wild tribes all round the empire encroached 
upon it, till the ‘nine provinces’ of Shnng 
hardly embraced half the territory which those 
of Yu had done. There is no definite testimony, 
however, to this effect. If it were so, we can ! 
well suppose that the duke of Chow was bent on ! 
extending the sway of his House, to recover at 
least all the ground that had been lost from the ! 

tinw of Yu. |± $ ^.-15 » ! 

defined by yj^, ‘ to have in good order.’ The ' 
term means ‘to interrogate judicially.’ Its | 
proper force here is ‘ to maintain a strict inquiry ' 
into.* * nnd Jr. are used in the diet, 
to define each other; both signify ‘military 
weapons.' Gan-kwft is followed by Ts‘ae in 
distinguishing them, as I have done in the 
translation J)|| -G jj£). 

z& , — ‘ascend the footsteps of Yu.’ But 
this hardly makes sense. The ‘ Daily Explaun- : 
lion ’ dvfinc. l>v ‘to go 1 

beyond.* For the ‘footsteps of Yu,’ the limits ] 


of his different progresses, 6ee ‘ The Tribute of 
Yu,’ Pt. ii., p. 23, and the ‘ Yih and Tseih,’ p. 8. 

|jjj. jSfjJ is used in the sense of jg,-‘to 
cause to be displayed.’ Leu Tsoo-lieen tries to 
argue that the duke of Chow is not inciting the 
king here to warlike expeditions, but only to 
be prepared for war as the best security for 
peace. He lays down this maxim very tersely : 

-t 

Shing defines by ‘to be circumspect,* 
‘to watch against,' so that he brings out the 
meaning that the king was to have done with 
war and cultivate the nrts of peace, as the 
means of securing universal submission I For 
this interpretation there is no more ground than 
for Tsoo-heen’s reasoning. [I am glad to find 
that Woo Ch‘ing thinks this par. as much out of 
place os I do. ‘It has no connection,’ he suys, 
‘with the text before and after. It may be 
presumed that a portion of the Book has been 
lost.’] 

P. 23. The duke here repeats the burden 
of his address, extending his wishes from king 
Clung to his successors. 

Z A- Con, p- If!; ivi pir i> p- 9 - anJ 

in ‘ The Counsels of Kaou-yaou, p. 2, fedfr 


vol. m. 


66 
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24 VI. The duke of Chow spake to the following effect, “ 0 grand his- 
toriographer, the minister of Crime, the duke of Soo, dealt reverently 
with all the criminal matters which came before him, thereby to 
perpetuate the fortunes of our empire. Here was an example of 
careful anxiety for other ministers, to rank with him in the ordering 
of the appropriate punishments.” 


Ch. VI. P. 24. I cannot see that this par. 
has any connection with the rest of the Book. 
It appears indeed to be more out of place, if 
possible, than par. 22. It is evidently a fragment 
of some of the lost Books which has got tacked 
on here. f>J 7^ ^ ' the minister 

of Crime, the duke of Soo.’ From a passage in 
the -f-* — * £ t^., we learn that 

the duke of Soo (where Soo was I have not as- 
certained) was called and was minister 

of Crime to king Woo. ^ {if 

Gan-kwS gives for this— fjj; J j] 

tk fir Z HR- ‘ con,d u, ° ,ho l4w8 

so as to reverence the criminal cases which you 
use.’ But m hat meaning can a reader get from 
this? Ke&ng Shing endeavours in vain to 
explain it. I take JJjr together as an adverb, 


= ‘ reverently.’ different from 

^ below, which- j£. Hfl 

^ cr * m ^ Da ^ causes which he decid- 

ed,'— which * passed through ' his hands. 

~ 7 ^,— the ‘Daily Explanation ' gives 

mum 

m&zmm^A^tnz 

This seems to give the meaning, but I 
prefer to take ^ |J as referring to the duke of 
Soo, and =*» 4 to rank with him.’ 
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I. The king of Chow brought the myriad regions of the empire to 
tranquillity ; he made a tour of inspection through the How and 
Teen tenures ; he punished on all sides the chiefs who had refused to 
appear at court ; thus securing the repose of the millions of the people, 
and all the princes of the six tenures acknowledging his virtue. He 
then returned to the honoured capital of Chow, and strictly regulated 
the officers of the administration. 


The Name of the Book.— ' p*. 'The 
Officers of Chow/ The Book contains a general 
outline of the official system of the Chow dyn- 
asty. It details the names And functions of the 
principal ministers about the court, to whom 
various counsels moreover are addressed by 
king Ching. ‘The Officers of Chow’ is not an 
inappropriate name for it. It is found only in 
the old or Gan-kwti’s text. Ts*ae assigns it 
to the class of the Books of the Shoo called 
‘Instructions’ ( j|J)J §§)• 

Date ; axd Question of Genuineness. The 
flrst par. refers the Book to king Ching, 
without any mention of the duke of Clu>w. 
Its date therefore must be in some year after 
the duke resigned the regency, and the king 
took the govt, into his own hands. As the ! 
next Book but one (now lost) contained an ac- , 
count of th© duke's death, in tho 11th year of 
Ching, we may assign the ‘officer* of Chow’ to 
the 9th or 10th year of that monarch. I in- j 
troducc the subject of the date here, because of 
the strangeness of the prefatory note about it, j 
that the Book was made ‘ when king Ching 


had made an end of the House of Yin, and 
extinguished the wild tribes of the Hwae * (see 
page 12). The ‘making an end of the House 
of Yin * carrie* u* back to the death of Woo- 
fcftng in the 2d or 3d year of Ching (see P. N. 
41); from which the extinction of the Hwae 
tribe* would bring us down to his 7th or 8th 
year. The 1st par., which is the proper intro- 
duction to the Book, makes no mention of either 
of those events. I do not think the prefatory 
notice is entitled to any consideration. 

On the question of the Genuineness of tho 
Book, it will be sufficient here to give tho 
re.r.arks of Ts‘oe, reserving the fuller discussion 
of the points he mentions for their proper place 
in the annotations. He says : — 'This Book dis- 
agrees with the Chow Le, as we now have it, in 
various points. For instance, the Chow Ixi does 
not contain the minister* called here the “ three 
Assy," and “the three Koo. n Some have said 
that the King and Koo were dignities, enjoyed 
by otl>«r ministers, and were not specific office* ; 
but if we refer to parr. 5 and 6, where it is said 
that “the three Kang discourse of the principles 
of reason, and adjust the States,” and that “ tho 
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three Koo assist the Kvng to diffuse widely all 
transforming influences,” these are specific 
duties, belonging to offices to which there can 
be none superior. Others would identify the 
gijj here with the (>jfj of the Chow 

Lc, and the witli the MR ; but this 

cannot be, for the ur and MR are 
only subordinate officers in the department of 
the minister of Instruction. 


1 Again, it is said here, p. 14, that “ in six years 
the chiefs of the five tenures attend once at 
court,” whereas in the Chow Le, Bk. XXXVIII., 
the princes of the six tenures appear at court, 
from such and such a tenure, every year; 
from another tenure in two years ; and so on ; 
— a quite different arrangement. These discre- 
pancies give rise to doubts; but the Chow Le 
could only have been made by a sage. Or perhaps, 
the duke of Chow, when he was making all his 
arrangements for the officers of the government, 
had not come to the offices of the and 
What I mean is this, that he was restrained by 
some consideration of their greatness from speak- 
ing of them. Moreover, the book was not 
completed when the duke died. The laws and 
regulations in it hud not all come into practice; 
—This may account for the discrepancies I have 
pointed out. And still farther What must 
nave formed the sixth part of the Chow Le, 
“The officer of the Winter,” is lost. The be- 
ginning and end of it are incomplete. It is a 
work of the duke of Chow, to which alas ! he did 
not put the finishing hand. Let the reader of 
the Shoo, however, compare it carefully with 
the classic, and he will be able to judge of the 
governmental arrangements of the duke of 
Chow.’ 


Contents. The Book has a beginning, mid- 
dle, and end, more distinctly marked than we 
generally find in the Books of the ijlioo. The 
first par. is introductory, and describes the 
condition of the empire when the arrangements 
of the official system of Chow were publicly 
announced ; all the other parr, contain that an- 
nouncement. The king begins by referring to 
the arrangements of former dynasties. He then, 
parr. 5 — 14, sets forth the principal offices of 
State, the ministers of which had their residence 
at court, and goes on to the arrangements for the 
administration of the provinces. The remaining 
parr, contain many excellent advices to the min- 
isters and officers, to discharge their duties so that 
the fortunes of the dynasty might be consolidat- 
ed, and there be no dissatisfaction among the 
my rind States. The whole, it will lie seen, falls 
naturally into a division into five Chapters. 

Cli. I. The condjtiox of the emfirk when 

THIS ADDRESS TO THE MINISTERS AND OFFICEKS 
•was PROMULGATED. Rebellion had l>eeu quelled; 
disobedience had been punished ; peace had 
been secuml at length within the borders of the 
empire. — There wi»9 now leisure to attend to 
the right ordering of the system of adininistra- 

«»»• life /*] i l§ M 

king of Chow soothed the myriad regions.’ 
This phrase, — ‘ the myriad regions,’ as well as 

the nU and ;llsK below, are taken by 
Ying-tft as vague expressions, it being proper, 


when speaking of the movements and measures 
of the emperor, to do so 4 in large terms ;’ and 
both Lin Che-k’c and 'JVac approve of the 
remark. I have spoken of the five tenures of Y'u, 
and the ten tenures of the Chow dynasty on pp. 
148, 149; and the difficulty of reconciling them 
with one another, and of reconciling the dimen- 
sions of even the five tenures with the actual 
extent of the country. There are other difficul- 
ties, however, in the way of taking the ‘ myriad 
regions’ of the text literally, which may be 
seen in the note of Ch‘in Sze-k‘ae in loe. He 
says: — ‘The empire of Chow was 10,000 U 
square. A space of 1,000 le square, giving 
nn area of 1, 000, 000 square It , would contain 100 
States, each 100 le square ; and the whole, 10,000 
such States. But the territorj* of one of the 
greater princes was 100 le square : — it is easy to 
see how the tenures could contain 10,000 States. 
At the beginning of the Chow dynasty, however, 
the princes who assembled at Muh were only 
800 (see on p. 298, App. to the Great Declara- 
tion). And in the “ Imperial Regulations” [see 
the Le Ke, Bk. T. f J] the States of the 
empire only amount to 1,713. For these reasons 
Ying-ta said we were not to take the 10,000 in the 
text literally.’ We can indeed only regard tlie 
* myriad States ’ of the text as a great exaggera- 
tion ; and we must tAke in the same way the 
statement in the ybr -LBa. about the great Yu, 
that ‘ when he assembled the princes at mount 
T*oo, they came with their gems and silks from 
ten thousand States’ ( jrf /k -f'T 

— see the figure of the 
tenures of Chow, on p. 149. Those of the How 
and the Teen were the first and second beyond 
the imperial doinuin. The critics seem to think 
that the king’s progresses were not confined to 
them, but extended at least to the ‘six tenures ’ 
immediately mentioned. ‘These two are men- 
tioned,’ says Ying-tft, ‘as being nearest to the 
imp. domain.* But why should we extend the 
meaning of the text in this way? There may 
have l»een good reasons, not recorded, why only 
the Jlotv and Teen tenures were inspected at this 

tmie. [/y f|E % j£g” [rtj H 

S't (l£j Eil >* the kiug 

had only smitten the Ilwne tribes, and the 
statement here that his punitive expeditions 
had extended on every side is an exaggeration 
like thut in 1 myriad regions.’ Here aguin our 
best way is simply to take the text as we find it. 

translation. Gan-kwd takes Jg = ||j\ a mean- 
ing which the character has, but which does 


not seem so appropriate here. 


% A- 


comp. Pt. III., Bk. III., p. 5. — the 

Chow dyn. had nine fuh, or ten, including the 
imp. domain. By the ‘six tenures’ here are 
probably to be understood the How, Teen, Nan, 
'JLVae, Wei, mentioned in the 1st par. of the 
* Announcement about L»V and the imp. domain. 
There is much discussion on the point among 
the critics, however:— see Lin Che-k‘e in lv c, 
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2 II. The king said, “ It was the grand method of former times to 
regulate the government while there was no confusion, and to 

3 secure the country while there was no danger.” He said, “ Yaon 
and Shun studied antiquity, and established a hundred officers. At 
court there were the General Regulator, and the President of 
the Four Eminences. Abroad there were the Pastors of the pro- 
vinces, and the princes of States. Thus the various departments of 


‘honoured and received (-rac- I 
knowledged) the virtue of the House of Chow.' 

SI A Jg, -where did the king 
return from? This announcement, occurring 
here, affords some ground for Ying-ta’s view, 
that the king made a progress not only through 
the How and Teen tenures, but through all the 
others. By ji) it would seem that we 
should understand Woo’s capital of Haon ; — see 
on Bk. III., p. 1. There king Ching continued 
to have his residence, notwithstanding the duke 
of Chow ’s wish that he should remove to the 
new city of Lfi. The prefatory notice, however, 
says that the king returned to Fung, which had 
been the capital of W9n. The various methods 
by which it has been attempted to harmonize 
the two statements may be seen in Lin Che-k*e. 
He himself approves of the view of Ch‘in Shaou- 
nan, — that king Ching first came to Haou, ‘the 
honoured city of Chow ’ in the text, and there 
deliberated and determined on the various ar- 
rangements for the officers; and that then, 
before the public proclamation of them, he 
went to Fung, to announce the intended mea- 
sure in the temple of king Wfln. mm 

managed the rectification of the officer* ad- 1 
ministering the affairs of government/ 

Ch. II. Pp. 2 — I. First part of tob king's 

ADDRESS: — THE PRECEDENTS OP POUMCR DYN- 
ASTIES, AND HIS OWN ANXIETY TO DISPLAY A 
SIMILAR WISDOM. 2. — 

Gan-kw6 gives for this— 

‘we ought to accord with (=»to follow) the \ 
great method of antiquity/ It is better to 
take with Lin Chok l e, as an introductory I 
particle, so that ^ simply ^ 

* anciently/ Ts‘ae understands the phrase thus. , 
He is wrong, however, I think, in his interpreta- ; 


tion of ^ ^ g UT. « « it 

were in apposition with and the whole 

meant — * in ancient times, the age w hen right 
principles greatly prevailed/ Gaubil takes the 
pnssage thus, and appears to think that some 
great meaning lies hid in it. lie translates: — 
‘Anciently, in the time de la gixmdt hi, good 
government consisted in preventing troubles, 
and in preserving the kingdom without danger ;* 
adding in a note, ‘ We see that the time of th« 
t/rnnd law is a time of innocence ; the troubles 
and the dangers of States come not till after 
this time. I believe that king Ching means to 
say that innocence of manners and public tran- 
quillity are the basis of good government. The 
commentaries give here no light on the text.* 
The text is really sufficiently plain. 

Am ™ ‘ The grand method of former times 
was this :* — . The next par. illustrates how this 
method was carried out by Yaou and Shun, and 
Yu, and T‘ang. When they had brought peace 
about in their distracted empires, they proceed- 
ed to secure it by the ordering of their official 
system. And Ching, having got the empire 
tranquillized at length, would now go on to 
imitate their example. 

a- 

on the names of Ft. I., and II. Yaou and Shun 
are intended, and it seems better to give those 
well-known names in the translation. Medhurat 
for ’ij’ gives — ‘examined the records of 
antiquity/ But a statement so remarkable 
should not be supplemented. Gaubil observes 
that ‘ these two sovereigns, it may be inferred, 
had certain sources of knowledge, that is to say, 
some history, of the times anterior to theirs. 
The expression may lead us to infer so, but I 
have not introduced the inference into the 
version. Gaubil adds : — ‘ The author of the 
speak 8 of the officers of Ilwang-tc, and 
of Skaou-haou, who reigned before Yaou. Con- 
fucius, in his commentaries on the Yih King, 
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government went on harmoniously, and the myriad States all enjoy- 
ed repose. In the dynasties of Hea and Shang, the number of officers 
was doubled, and they continued able to secure good government. 
Those intelligent kings, in establishing their government, cared not so 
4 much about the number of the offices as about the men. Now I, who 
am a little child, cultivate with reverence my virtue, concerned day 
and night about my deficiencies. 1 look up to those former dynasties, 
and seek to conform to them, while I instruct and direct you, all 
my officers. 


speaks of Fuh-he, of Shin-nnng, and of H wang-te, 
as of princes of au earlier date.’ This subject will 
be found touched on in the prolegomena. 

ft 31 ^ ffl- for ff ** on the 

* Canon of Shun/ p. 2. see on 

the 4 Can. of Yaou/ p. 11 j tt at , — see 

on the ‘Can. of Shun/ p. 16. Ts'ae takes m 
as ‘ the chiefs of the princes of States 
and Ying-t* identified them with the -^y 
mentioned in the 4 Yih and Tscih/ p. 8. Much j 
preferable to either of those views is that 
of Lin Che-k‘e, that the and are two 
of the fire orders of feudal princes, among 
whom the provinces were divided, — two specified 
for the whole , — coinp. 

Jiff $ !?fi ’ 1 Cftn * °* P* 27 * 

Medhurst translates by ‘and 

yet they were enabled to maintain order/ as if 
it were surprising that they should be able to 
do so with two hundred officers instead of one 
hundred. We ought not to suppose any adver- 
sative force in Lin Che-k‘e appears to 

have had an impression of the meaning similar 
to that of Dr. Medhurst, for he writes of the of- 
ficers of Hea and Shang being double the number 
of those of Yaou and Shun, and of those of the 
Chow dyn. being still more numerous (amount- 
ing to 360), because men were more able in the 


| earlier times. It is strange that it did not occur 
| to him that, as the population grew with tho 
lapse of time, the number of officers was neces- 
sarily increased. 0J] J ^5 Gan- 

kwfi joined this to the next par., and understood 
it as a genernl remark about 4 intelligent kings/ 
with which Ching prefaces the account of his 
own arrangements. It is better to understand 
the remark ns applying to Yaou and Shnn, Yu 
and T‘ang. The gist of it is, that these sove- 
reigns were not anxious to have the show of 
many offices, but to get right men. Ts‘ae says : 

mMMAOnEL- 

*■ mmxm , — ‘reverently sedulous 
about my virtue/ m-n ‘to reach to.* 

xn We must suppose that he measured 
his deficiencies with reference to the standard 
of Yaou, and the other ‘intelligent monarchs.’ 

rote## 

Jllfi ‘I look up to those intelligent 

monarchs of former dynasties, seeking to honour 
them oud conform to them, and not to act con- 
trary to their example.’ 

— 4 to lesson and lead the officers.’ 
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5 III. “I appoint the Grand Tutor, the Grand Assistant, and the 
Grand Guardian. These are the three Kung. They discourse of the 
principles of reason, and adjust the States ; harmonizing also and 
regulating the operations of Heaven and Earth. These offices need 
not always be filled: — there must first be the men for them. 

6 “/ appoint the Junior Tutor, the Junior Assistant, and the 
Junior Guardian. These are called the three Koo. They assist 


Ch. IIT. Pp. 5 — 14. The second part of 

THE KING'S ADDRESS, GIVING THE PRINCIPAL 
OFFICIAL AND GOVERNMENTAL ARRANGEMENTS 

rNDER the new DYNASTY. 6, 6. The three 
Kung, and three Koo. We cannot well translate 
and in these parr. Medhurst calls the 
^ 1 three dukes,’ and the 1 three 

conspicuous ones.’ But the terras are here as 
names of office, and not of nobility. We may 
suppose that the Kung were so called with 
reference to the public spirit and freedom from 
all selfishness which denotes. The diet 
says the Koo were so named to show that, though 
they were assistant to the Kung, they were not 
to be considered as subordinate officers of their 
departments. Gan-kwd’s account of the name 
U somewhat similar:—^, ^ -{jj,, l|l 

™e„ 

it is said — ‘I appoint the Grand Tutor,’ &c^ 
(m1 A jz ir* wc are not to under- 
stand that these names and the offices belonging 
to them were first constituted by king Cbing. 
From Pt. IV., Book XI., we see that they were 
in existence in the time of the Shang dyn. King 
Wan had ^ for grand Tutor, and under 
Woo that office was exercised by the duke of 
Chow, while the duke of Shaou was Grand 
Protector or Guardian. The meaning must be, 
that the offices were now more definitely declared 
a part of the governmental system of the Chow 
dynasty. Lin Che-k*e is of opinion that little 
is to be gained by attempting curiously to define 
the names 'pJJ, and and distinguish 
them from one another. Kea K‘wei (SS jjp 
held that had reference to the preservation 
of the person ; to aiding in virtue and right* 
cousncss ; and Dili. to the guidance of instruc- 
tions. Gan-kwd said that ( the (Jj^j was the 


emperor's pattern; the his helper; and 

the his sustainer in virtue and righteous- 
ness.’ The renderings in the translation cannot 
be far from the exact meaning. The business 
of the three Kvng wm jjjjg jjf $2 ^ 

mmm By we are to understand all 
principfcs of reason and truth, — all the courses 
or ways, which it was proper for the emperor to 
pursue. The effect of the Kungt' discoursing 
on these with him would be seen in the States 
of the empire, in the govt, of which there would 
be no disorder. It would be seen also in the 
harmony of all the elements of nature, and the 
material prosperity which was dependent on 
them. This seems to be what is intended by 
‘ harmonizing and regulating the Yin and Yang* 
On the two characters |J^ and ^r, which occur 
with their mystical application nowhere else in 
the Shoo, it may be sufficient bore to give tho 
note of Gaubil : — * Chinese books arc filled with 
these two characters. In their natural sense 
|r signifies “dear,” “light,” and fjj£, “ob- 
scure,” “ darkness.” In Chinese Physics KBr is 


“ movement,” or the principle of movement ; and 
^ is “ repose," or the principle of repose. The 
moral and metaphorical applications of the 
terms are infinite, and extend to whatever is 
susceptible of them more or less, w hether in Phy- 
sics or in Morals. The sense of this paragraph 
is that ail goes well in the empire ; that the laws 
are in vigour; that commerce flourishes; that 
there arc no public calamities; that the seasons 
are not deranged.’ I believe that the meaning 
is not more than what Gaubil says. The remarks 
of Wang Kftng-yan are quite express on tho 

P0i „‘ ■-£ m. & SHIM’ 
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the Kung to diffuse widely all transforming influences; they with 
reverence display brightly the powers of heaven and earth : — assisting 
me, the one man. 

“ I appoint the prime minister, who presides over the ruling of the 
empire, has the general management of all other officers, and secures 


representation], 

ffii ra 4 s % § 

re r rk * 

on ' The Doctrine of the Mean,' i. 5 j et al. 

^ ^ A’- th « raeaning 

of this is briefly and clearly given by one of 
the brothers Cli*ing. — lit ffij 

mZ^^WiZZi it -tfc. •« 

the right men cannot be got to put in these 
positions, it is better to leave them unoccupied.’ 

/f., ‘seconding ( = helping) the A'uny.' 
correspond to ((£ |^r in the former 
par. Tsoo-hcen *ay* that ‘ Heaven and Earth 
are used with regard to the visible forms of 
those bodies or powers, and and [jjj^r with 
regard to their or operating energy.’ 

Gaubil is wrong when he would understand 
* religion ’ by ‘ Heaven ’ and ' government * by 
4 Earth.’ 


[I have stated, in the introductory note from 
Ts*ae, the objection taken against the genuine- 
ness of this Book, from the Chow Le’s saying 
nothing about the duties of the three Kung and 
three Koo. But the existence and exalted 
dignity of these offices is referred to repeatedly 
in the Chow Lc. For instance, Bk. XXJ., p. 

8, commence* -f “ 4^ /V fStl’ #£ 


which declares the existence of 
the forty, and intimates their superiority in 
rank to the executive ministers of the govern- 
ment. Par. 82 of Book XXXVI., again, gives 
the A'oo likewise precedence of those ministers. 


~ & u & M' M 


The Chow Le therefore is 
not silent on these great ministers, as we might 
suppose from what Ts‘ae says. It only docs 
not treat of them separately, delining their 
duties, and enumerating the officers in their 
departments. But they were not the heads of 
departments. They composed the emperor’s 
cabinet or privy council. Biot calls them hap- 
pily — *les consoillers antique*,’ and ‘les viee- 
con&eillers.’ They were the prototypes of the 
«) , or 4 Inner Council ’ of the present day. 
It did not belong to the plan of the Chow Le to 
speak of them more fully than it docs. 

But if we could not thus account for the little 
that is said about them in that Work, the infer- 
ence would be against it, and not against this 
Book. There can be no doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the first half of par. 6. If all the rest 
of the Book be forged, so much— jj^ (Jjjj, 

A ffi’ A {$’ It rr -&- 1 *" cume 

to us with the guarantee of Ch‘ing Heuen ; and 
even Keang Shing edits it as a veritable frag- 
ment of * The Officers of Chow.’] 

Pp. 7 — 12. The tix chitf minisfert of the ex- 
ecutive. Only the minister is mentioned, but in 
every case we are to understand that he was 
the head of a department with many subordinate 
officers. There is a close correspondence between 
those six departments of Chow, and the ‘six 
Board* ‘ pp) by which the govt, of 

the empire is now administered. 7 - M 
— 1 1 the great or prime governor/ 
The name was as old as the Shang dynasty, for 
we find it applied to E Yin, Pt. IV., Bk. IV., 
p. 1. This was the office of the duke of Chow 
(sec Bk. XVII„ p. 1.), who united with it the 
dignity of ‘ Grand Tutor.’ The ^ is * the 
officer of Heaven’ ) ®f the Chow Le, 

and is represented now by the ‘Board of Civil 
Office’ (j^f H# was superior to all the 

other great ministers, and was called * their 
Head ’ ^jj|J £ "H*). This difference be- 
tween him and them is intimated, I think, by 
the ‘has tl»e general management 

of all the officers.’ This is probably what is 
intended by the difficult clause in Pt. IV., Bk. 
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8 an uniformity throughout all within the four seas: the minister of 
Instruction, who presides over the education of the empire, incul- 
cates the duties attaching to the five relations of society, and trains 

9 to obedience the people : the minister of Religion, who presides over 
the ceremonies of the empire, attends to the service of the spirits 

10 and manes, and makes a harmony between high and low ; the 
minister of War, who presides over the military administration of 
the empire, commands the six hosts, and secures the tranquillity 

11 of all the States: the minister of Crime, who presides over the 
prohibitions of the empire, searches out the villainous and secretly 



must understand n , from p. 5, at the com- 
mencement #' this and the other parr. The 
n in them it also to be taken as «=» 

‘ the empire.* 8. mm — ‘the super- 
intendent of the multitudes,' perhaps with a 
reference to the meaning of as ‘ disciples.* 
Tii is officer was as old as the time of Shun ; — see 
tl *2 ‘Can. of Shun,’ p. 19. lie is the ‘officer of 
Earth ’ (Jjjjl of the Chow Le. His depart- 
ment seems to merge in that of the present 
♦Board of Rites,’ for we cau hardly identify it 
with the * Board of Revenue * ( P bi; >- 

5§i[ 3 l tfc fjj 3 l f & ‘ c * n - 

of Shun,’ p. 19. ‘to tranquillize.’ 

Ts‘ae for 

zZ'M&mvizm- ’• 

^ — this office was also as old as the time 

of Shun. Sec ‘Can. of Shun,’ p. 23; which 
supplies an explanation of the name ^ id 
as«=i^~ J|jj g ‘chief officer of the an- 
cestral temple.’ Otherwise, we might translate 
it by— ‘The reverend,' ‘The very reverend.’ He 
was the ‘officer of the Spring '(^ of the 
Chow Le; and his department now is that of 
the Board of which also absorbs 

in a groat measure the functions of the ‘min- 
ister of Instruction,’ as I have observed. 'it § 

K ' niana £°* the ceremonies to 

be paid to the spirits of Heaven, of Karth, and of 


Men,* of the Chow Le. Ganbil says :— ♦ T1 s'agit 
des ceremonies religieuses pour les esprits, et 
des civiles pour les hommes morts.' One cannot 
restrain a smile at the distinction which he 
introduces between the ceremonies, ns here 
‘ religious,’ and there only ‘ civil l * 3fn±T- 
— all festive, funeral, and other ceremonies, as • 
well as those of sacrifice, came under the 
ib , who had therefore to define the order of 
rank, precedence, &c. This is what is intended 
by tlie ‘ high and low ’ of the text. 10. 

gj — IVac says that 'no arm of warlike 

measures is more important than the cavalry, 
and hence the minister of War was called 
“ master of the Horse ” ’ ( jlf J0L tb 

This minister 

does not appear among the offi cers of Shun. He 
is the ‘officer of Summer’ (j|r 'gj*) of the 
Chow Le, and appears in the - Board of War* 

( -P ,>f tl,e P re|,ent d »y- 3jl 

— ‘handles the govt, of the empire.’ But the 
same might be said of every other minister;— 
why is the name of * government ’ used only in 
connection with the minister of War? Ts'ne 
says: — 4 Military measures are used to punish 
and to smite. — to correct the evil-doers ; they are 
the greatest of the measures of imperial govt.’ 

* ..i : i k X\ 

see on ‘The Punitive Expedition of Yin,* p. I. 

»• B] % — ‘ manager of bauditti ’ 
ff Knou-yaou was Shun's 

minister of Crime, though he was only called 
4" ; see tlie ‘Can. of Shun,’ p. 20. There is 


vou in. 
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•wicked, and punishes oppressors and disturbers of the peace : and the 

12 minister of Works, who presides over the land of the empire, settles 
the four classes of the people, and regulates the seasons for obtain- 
ing the advantages of the ground. 

13 “These six ministers, with their different duties, lead on their 
subordinates, and set an example to the nine pastors of the provinces, 
enriching and perfecting the condition of the millions of the people. 

14 In six years the chiefs of the five tenures attend once at court. When 
this has been done a second six years, the king makes his tours of 


now the ‘Hoard of Punishment!' ( Ifij ~nj5)» j 
bat the text nay* that the minister of Crime 
‘ handled the prohibition* of the empire.’ ‘ He is 
so described,’ observes Ch‘in King, ‘to show the 
benevolent purpose of punishments, as instituted 
to deter men from doing evil.’ This minister was 
* the officer of Autumn’ ^ ) of the Chow 
I*. 12- , — ' the minister of Works.’ 

He was the ‘officer of Winter’ 
of the Chow Le, the portion of which relating to 
hi» department was unfortunately lo!t, though 
the scholars of the Han dynaaty have endeavour- 
ed to lupply it. The present * Board of Work! ’ 
( T -*jj) corresponds to this tniniiter, and Ilia 
function!. In the ‘Canon of Shun’ we have 
the name of ffj and alao of j|". which 
appear! to have been the more ancient designa- 
tion ; — ace the ‘ Can. of Yaon,' p. 10. w|£ 

may be translated— ‘overseer of the unoccupied,’ 
suggesting to us that the earliest duties of this 
minister must have been to assign unoccupied 
lands. Kin Le-tseang says:— ‘The fj] ^ 
was the minister who managed unoccupied 
grounds dividing and defining them 

in preparation for the investiture of ministers ; 
for dotations to officers; for assignment as 
fields to husbandmen, shops to mechanics, and 
stances to traffickers. All the ground unnppor- 
tioned was under his management ; once appor- 
tioned, the minister of War, and the minister of 
Instruction had the n to do with it.* See the 
•'jjy [JtJ — 4 settles the four 

class** of the people,’ »>., arranges that scholars 
or officers, fanners, workers, and merchants 


shall all live in the places best adapted for them. 

7^l|i— £ times the advantages of 
the earth.’ This would seem to imply that dif- 
ferent operations might be required at different 
times, and that changes and removals of settle- 
ments might come to be desirable ; — all to be 
done by the advice and authority of the minister 
of Works. 

Pp. 13, 14. Relation of the six ministers to the 
pastors of the provinces; and rule for im/terial 
progresses , and appearances of the various princes 
at court. 13. ill- ‘each 

one leads on those belonging to his department.* 
The subordinates of each department amounted, 
in theory, to sixty. As the Chow Le exists, 
however* the dept, of the prime minister has 
63 ollicers; that of the minister of Instruction, 76; 
that of the minister of Religion, 69 ; that of the 
minister of War, 69 ; and that of the minister of 
Crime, 65. The excess in each, it is supposed, 
belonged originally to the officers of the dept, of 
the minister of Works, the account of which is 
commonly believed to be lost. See the work of 
Ch‘in Sze-k‘ne in loc. 

‘to go before — bo an example to— the nine 
pastors.* We do not learn from the Shoo how 
communications were maintained between the 
six ministers at the imperial court and the 
pastors of provinces. 14. 

— in the Chow Le, Bk. XXXVIII., ii 
is said that the princes of the How tenure 
appeared at court every year ; those of the Teen, 
every two years ; of the Nan, every three years ; 
of the Ts‘ae, every four years ; of the Wei, every 
five years; and of the Yaou, every six years. 
This seems a different arrangement from that 
described in the text. The text mentions five 
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inspection in the four seasons, anti examines the regulations and 
measures at the four mountains. The princes attend on him, each 
at the mountain of his quarter, and promotions and degradations 
are awarded with great intelligence.” 

15 IV. The king said, “Oh! all ye men of virtue, my occupiers of office, 
pay reverent attention to your charges, and be careful of the com- 
mands you issue ; for, once issued, they must be carried into effect and 
not be retracted. By your public feeling extinguish all selfish aims, 
and the people will have confidence in you, and be gladly obedient. 

16 Study antiquity in order to enter on your offices. In deliberating on 
affairs, determine by help of such stiuhj , and your arts of government 


tenures and not six ; — perhaps the Yaou tenure 1 
was too distant, and too little reduced to the , 
order of the nearer domains, to be made much i 
account of in king Ching’s time. The text of i 
the Shoo ana of the Chow Lc so far agree, i 
that in six years the prince* from alt the 
tenures had appeared at court. They differ : 
in tills, that the text would appear to make 
the prince* to appear tliere only once, whereas, 
acc. to the other authority, all but those of the 
Yaou tenure would have appeared repeatedly. ! 
The interpretation must be strained either in I 
the one case or the other, to make the two I 
account* agree. 

Compare parr, 8, 9. Sliun’s progresses were . 
made every five years, and the nobles all ap- 
peared during the intermediate ones. As the ; 
empire and its population grew, it was found 
necessary to separate the progresses by a longer 
interval. 

Ch. IV. Pp. 15 — 20. Third pajit of tiuc ; 

ADDRESS: — VARIOUS EXHORTATIONS TO THE 
MINISTERS AND OFFICERS AS TO THE WAY SN 
WHICH THEY SHOULD DISCHARGE THEIR DUTIES. , 
15. How they should attend to their offices, 
especially in the matter of issuing orders, and in 
putting axcay all selfishness. is best 

taken here as ; the king thus j 

•how* his respect for his officer*. 


ia *i=&ikf!fr±z mm 

75rUi — what command* are wo to un- 

derstand by 'jf* here ? Most critics take them- 
as ‘governmental notifications’ 

-$*)> but I cannot think so. Such orders 
would go forth os from the sovereign himself. 
I understand the commands here, with Leu 


Tsoo-heen, as orders to be issued by superior 
officers to their subordinates; to which I would 


add notices by any of them to the people under 
tteir jurisdiction. [Jj fj, «J$, 

jjjg |, 1 to return ,’ 1 to coma 
back.’ It is here nearly equal to our * to retract.’ 
The difficulty i» with the especially in 

Ts*ae give* for it in both casua. 

as Then seems no better way of 

dealing with it. 

#*«*«**■ 16. The necessity 

of study — of acquainting themselves with the past 
and the present — in order to their discharge of 
***** 
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will be free from error. Make the regular statutes of our dynasty your 
rule, and do not with artful speeches introduce disorder into your of- 
fices. To accumulate doubts is the way to ruin your plans ; to be idlo 
and indifferent is the way to ruin your government. Without study, 
you stand facing a wall, and your management of affairs will be full 
of trouble. 

17 I caution you, my high nobles, exalted merit depends on the 

high aim, and a patrimony is enlarged only by diligence: It 

is by means of bold decision that future difficulties are avoided. 

18 With rank, pride comes unperceived, and extravagance in the 


rfn At it is, no doubt, to these wonl9 
that Tsze-ch‘an f the minister of Ching, refers 
in the £ H *i>™ •'» 

fuj # rfn # A % T4) 

In illustration of the 
advice, comp. Bk. IX., p. 5. The clause 
mum seems also to be quoted in the 
' fe In connection with the 

same Tsze-ch‘an. it 

—by we ore to understand the statutes j 

of the existing dynasty. The ‘Daily Explana- | 
tion * expands ~lt 
clearly, though rather lengthily : — 

¥ . % & T m * ent =? 

lies 

fill) i£- Wc ,n »y “ n| p" c 

with the sentiment that in ‘Tlie Charge to the 
viscount of Wei/ p. 4, JttL 

m p. — Ts‘ae thinks the ‘sharp mouths’ are 1 
those of the officers themselves; Wang Kang J 


yay thinks they are those of others to whoso 
suggestions the officers listt-n. What is said in 
‘The Charge to Chung of 'JLVae/ p. 7, may ho 
pleaded to determine in favour of either view, 

compare Con. Ana., XVII., x. 17. Tho 
necessity of a high aim, of diligence, and of decision. 
This advice (and wc may suppose, with Ts‘ae, 
the others that follow also) is addressed to the 
-j* , ‘the chief ministers and officers;’ but 
we need not confine its application to them. 
Gau-kwu say. -.-tffc jfc fa 'jj£ ^,^0 

-this may bo expressed by X}) 

VX $ M' or M & & or $Z 
PJr Jii ^ 7jr Z* &c - 1 caU » tuntion 10 

this to illustrate the use of the fife. which may 
he called the particle ; hit eminence of the Shoo. 
Choo Ho illustrates the sentiment by jjjfcff 

|| "tEl* This last expression is from the ^ 
We say— ‘ Procrastination is tlie thief of 
time the Chinese say — ‘ Procrastination is the 
thief of business.’ 18. Against pride and 

extravagance, Jtfl fiS.-**, lor 
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same way with emolument. Let reverence and economy be real 
virtues, and do not show them in your affairs with hypocrisy. 
Practise them as virtues, and your minds will be at ease, and you 
will daily become more admirable. Practise them in hypocrisy, 
and your minds will be toiled, and you will daily become more stupid. 

19 In the enjoyment of favour think of peril, and never be without 
a cautious apprehension. He who is without such apprehension 

20 finds himself amidst what is to be feared. Push forward the 
worthy, and give place to the able, and harmony will prevail among 
all your officers. When they are not harmonious, the govern- 
ment becomes a tangled confusion. If those whom you advance 
are able for their offices, the ability is yours. If you advance 
improper men, then you are not equal to your duty." 


meaning of Itjj on in ‘The 

Counsels of Yu/ p. II. The cure for pride is 
‘reverence* akin to what we call ‘self- 

respect.’ If a man feel that he is in himself 
above his rank he will not be lifted up by it. 
Similarly, the cure for extravagance is ‘economy ’ 
( / ^). But this reverence and economy muBt 
be real, and not assumed, — true virtues. This 
is the meaning of 

lit ‘ Reference (the cure for pride) and 
economy (the cure for extravagance) must be 
truly virtuous, and not merely conveyances (a- car- 
riages to convey) for your hypocrisy.’ I cannot 
do anytliing better than this with the 
Mencius probably had this passage in view, 
when he wrote 

xvi). 

19. In prosperity think of adversity. ^ 

Oh* — com P* * n 1 The T*ae-keA, Ft. iii., p. 

We find the 


text quoted in the ^ -J-* — * 

with for We may take the in 

i« according to the construction 

of the T'ae-ke*, t. c. ijf, ^ /l 

Shin She-hing observes that ‘the first two 
intend the apprehension of the mind, while 
the last indicates the calamity of overthrow 
and disgrace.’ 20. How it would be for 
their own good and the public advantage to advance 
the meritorious. The first four characters — 

m^mm , are found in Seun K‘ing, ^l|j 
mm- — ‘yield— show complai- 
sance— to the able.’ 

define. b y A ‘ the appearance 
of a great rock.* The meaning of 3^, ‘con- 
fusion/ is commonly given to it here. 
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21 The king said, “ Oil ! )’e charged with the threefold business 

of government, and ye great officers, reverently attend to your depart- 
ments, and conduct well your affairs of government, so as to assist 
your sovereign, and secure the lasting happiness of the millions of 
the people : — so shall there be no dissatisfaction among the myriad 
States.” 

Kang-yay says that the Inst clause, 
mum* inexplicable. The as 

describing the feeling of the people to the officers, 
is inadmissible, he thinks, and he cannot con- 
phraae ; but how to claaaify them as the 8t rue the But there are many more dif- 

Y^fe and respectively, I do not ficult passages in the Shoo. I do not think the 

know. By dr rib are intended aU the subor- me » ni "S is **“* tho Sta,ts would nOTer ** 

wearied of the officers, but that they would 
dinate officers of the six departments. never be weary of the dynasty sustained by 

-"fIL ig evidently *=*yjjy. Wang | tliem in such a way. 


Ch. V. P.21. The end ok the address: 
— Tiik happy and permanent results op the 

MINISTERS AND OFFICERS ACTING AS THEY WERE 

exhorted. JjJ,— see last Book, p. 

7. The ‘six ministers are intended by the 
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1 I. The king spake to the following effect, “ Keun-ch‘in, it is you 
who are possessed of excellent virtue, filial and respectful. Being 
filial, and friendly with your brethren, you can display those 
qualities in the exercise of government. I appoint you to rule this 
eastern frontier. Be reverent ! 


iNTRomcTORT Note. Keun-chin was the 
successor, in ‘ the eastern capital,' of the duke of 
Chow, who henceforth passes off the stage of 
the Shoo, which he hoa occupied so long. Be- 
tween the ‘Officers of Chow’ and the ‘Keun- 
ch'in ’ there were two Books, which are both 
lost. The loss of the second we must much 
deplore, for it contained an account of the death 
of the duke of Chow, and an announcement 
made by king Ching at his bier. The duke 
died in Fung, the capital of his father Win, 
and, dying, signified his wish to be buried at 
Ching-chow, which he had built and watched 
over. The place was dear to him ; but his 
wishes in regard to it were always to be dis- 
appointed. He ha\l sought to make it the ; 
capital of the dynAsty, but king Ching would ■ 
not leave llaou. He now wished that bis dust J 
should rest in its soil, but the king chose rather i 
to liavc him buried in Pcih, the cemetery of their 
House (in the pres, district of Han-yang, dep. j 
of Se-ngan). The object, according to Sw-rna 
Ts'een, was to honour him. He says that * the 
king buried him in Pcih, near by king Win, to 
show that he did not presume to look on the j 
duke as a minister.' 

The duke of Chow was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest men whom China has produced, and 


I do not know the statesman of any nation 
with whom his countrymen need shrink from 
comparing him. But this is not the place for 
writing either his history or his eulogium ; I 
only wish, before passing on with the translation 
of the Shoo, to consider the claim which has 
been advanced for him to the invention of the 
mariner’s compass. Gaubil held that he was 
versed both in astronomy and geometry, and 
says expressly that the use of the compass was 
known to him; — see ‘Le Chou-king,' p. 214, 
note 4. The common opinion of the Chinese is 
that not only was the use of the instrument 
known to him, but that he discovered it. In 
the chapter on ‘Inventions’ (•fjjlj i» the 

^ 23 L '(Jjj*- or ‘ Inquiries into 

ancient things for the use of Learners,* it is said 
— ‘The duke of Chow made the south-pointing 
chariot, which has conic down to us in the form 
of the mariner's compass’ 

«>■ 

The circumstances under which he is said to 
have made this instrument may be given first in 
the narrative of P. I)e Mailla, in his ‘Histoire 
Gencrale de la Chine,’ pp. 316 — 318. When I 
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•ubjoin the §ouiros of his narrative, the remler 
will wo how the hintorv 1ms boon compiled, ami 
whether \'c can put faith in the thing* related. 

P. l)e Mail) a «ay«:— -Thii aanie aiath year of 
hit reign, kiue Citing, after having eetabtiahed 
his illfferont officers. received the newt that the 
ambassadors of a foreign kingdom, called Vue- , 
tehang-tchi (^jJj ^ ^). »ero come to j 
brin^ him present* ami (l« him homage. This 
kingdom, situated to the south of the country 
of Kiao-tchi (<££ or Cochin-china, hat! 

never sent anybody to China. The emperor 
gave orders that tin? ambassadors should l>e con- | 
ducted to the court, ami that great honours j 
should everywhere l*? paid to them. This prince i 
( ? the king, or the duke of Chow) received them I 
very well, treated them with distinction, and ac- 
cepted their presents, among which was a white 
pheasant,— a species heretofore unknown ; after 
which he made the inquiry be put to them on 
what business they had come. They replied by j 
interpreters, that the elders of their country j 
said loudly, that for three years they had had j 
neither winds nor tempest, no unseasonable j 
rains nor great waves of the sea, and that there 
must be some special cause for such favour of 
Heaven; that apparently the throne of China 
was occupied by a sage emperor, who had I 
procured for them these benefits. 

* After that, the duke conducted them to the j 
ancestral temple of the reigning family, where 
he caused to be displayed on the one side the pre- I 
aents which they had brought, and on the other 
those which king Clung was sending to their 
prince. Among these were five chariots of a new 
invention. They accommodated the travellers, 1 
and indicated at the same time the route which j 
they kept, by means of a small box, made in 
the form of a pavilion or dome, suspended from I 
the roof, ill which was a hand that always ! 
pointed to the south, to whatever side the chariots j 
might turn. It was on this account that they 
were called Tdti-nan-t*hc ($j[ $3 ° r 

chariot of the south. This machine was very 
useful to the envoys of Yue-tchang-tchi, for 
when they were arrived at the kingdom of Fou- 
nan-lin, on the borders of the sea, they took to 
some barques, and by means of this compass 
they needed only one year to return to their 
own kingdom.” 

Now, the Shoo docs not contain, and never 
contained, any account of this embassy from 
Cochin-china, and I have searched in vain for any 
mention of it in Sze-ma Ts‘ecn. The earliest 
mention of it is in Full -sliang’s ‘Introduction 
to the Shoo” ( jpj ^ ^ ^). His account 
is the following: — 

mm- a 

\x = m m x n as $ e & 


the sixth year of the duke of Glow's regency, he 
framed the ceremonial and official statutes of the 
dynasty, and made its music. The whole empire 
became harmonious and tranquil. At that time, 
am/xuwtflors mine from YuO-ehnng, with three 
elephants, and interpreters speaking nine lan- 
guages, and presented a while pheasant. King 
Clung put them in the hands of the duke of 
Chow, who said, “Where the benefits of his 
virtue have not been experienced, the superior 
man declines to receive gifts ; and a sovereign 
docs not acknowledge as his subjects those to 
whom he has not issued the orders of his govt. ; 
—on what ground is it that this offering conies 
to us?” The ambassadors begged to say, “We 
come by the command of the elders of our king- 
dom. They said, ‘ For a long time there have 
been no unusual winds nor unseasonable rains 
in the sky. Is it not likely that there is a 
sagely man in the middle kingdom ? Why 
should you not go and pay homage at his 
court ?’” On this the duke of Chow presented 
them iu the ancestral temple.” 

It will be observed that in this account no 
mention is made of the ‘south-pointing chariots.’ 

We come to Hhii Ying, not much later than 
Fuh-shang. In his ‘Introduction to the She 
King' jfjSf composed about tlio 

middle of the second century n.c^ we have 
substantially the same account of the embassy 
from YuS-chang, but with certain marvels which 
preceded it. He says : — 

WLfZMhMm W 
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time of king Ching, throe stalks of grain grew 
through a mulberry tree and came out in one 
flowering head, which was almost large enough 
to fill a cart, and long enough to fill the box 
of it. The king said to the duke of Chow, 
! “What is tins thing?” The duke replied, 
| “Three stalks growing into one head probably 
j betoken that the empire is now at length lic- 
I coming one.” Sure enough, three years after, 
1 the ruler of Y uG-chang sent an embassy with 
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interpreters speaking nine different languages, j 
whien presented a white pheasant to the duke | 
of Chow. Tlie interpreters were necessary, be- i 
cause the distance was very great, with dark ! 
and deep mountains and rivers, so that the | 
ambassadors might not be understood. The 
duke of Chow asked to what they were indebt- 
ed for the offerings, when the interpreters said, 

“ We received the command from the grey-haired ; 
men of our kingdom, who said, ‘For long, 
even for three years, we have had neither j 
violent winds nor disastrous rains, nor storms j 
on the sea. We may believe that there is a I 
sage in the middle kingdom ; — why not go and 
present yourselves at his court?’ This is j 
the reason we are come.*” 

I do not find this account in the Introduction I 
of Han Ying, as it is now generally edited ; 
but it is quoted continually in illustration of 
the embassy from Yufi-chang; — see the plj| 
^ on the * Life of the duke of 

Chow.’ There seems to be no reason to doubt ! 
its having come from Ilan Ying; but it will be ! 
seen that neither does he make any mention of 
the ‘south-pointing chariots.’ 

The earliest authority that I have found for 
connecting the duke of Chow and the embassy 
from Cochin-china with these chariots is the 
3?j| -Jf a Work of the T»in 

dynasty, the writer of which, after giving his 
opinion that the invention was due to Hwang- 
te, about 1,500 years anterior to tho Chow , 
dynasty ! adds that Hang Ketn of the ‘ After 
Han,’ attributed it to the duke of Chow. We [ 
read ‘The duke having produced by his govt. I 
a state of great tranquillity, the people of YuC- j 
chang came with interpreters speaking different I 
languages, and presented one white pheasant, | 
two black pheasants, and the tusk of an elephant. 
The ambassadors being astray as to their road 
back, the duke gave them two pieces of orna- 
mented and embroidered silk, and five light 
carriages, all made on the pattern of poiuting 
to the south. The ambassadors were convey- 
ed in these to the south, as far ns the city Lin 
[probably the proa. K wei -1 in, metrop. of liwang- 
se] of Foo-nan near the sea, so tiiat in a year 
they reached their own country, &c.’ (^ 5 ? 1 , 

®c 

My readers will probably l»e disposed with me 
to set down the embassy from YuC-ehang as a 
mere legend, and the claim of the duke of Chow j 
to be the inventor of the ‘south pointing chariot ’ [ 
as nothing better. 


It is attributed to him nndcT different circum- 
stances in a fragment of the Works of £ 
* The hero of Demon valley,’ a Taouist char- 
latan, somewhat later than Mencius, towards the 
end of the Chow dynasty. What he says, ia 
that * the prince of Sub-shin presented a white 
pheasant to king Win. There being a fear lest 
lie should lose his way on his return home, tho 
duke of Chow made the south-pointing chariot 
to conduct him wfcly ' (|f| j[k }% Jj|)j Q 

£ I. SS 
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-ft , art. I.). Now, tho Book of the Shoo which 
immediately followed the ‘Officers of Chow* 
was about the chief of Suh-shin ; but the 
presumption from the prefatory notice is that 
it did not contain anything about the duke of 
Chow. It related, moreover, to a visit fYom 
that chief to king Ching, and not to king W&n. 

Allusion has been made to the account 
which carries back the making of the south- 
pointing chariot to Hwang-te, more than 2,000 
yeurs before Christ. This is given by Sze-niA 
Ts‘een. — Hwang-te was operating to put down 
a rcMlious chief, called Ch‘e-yew, who.frustrat- 
etl his measures for a time by enveloping tho 
armies in clouds of mist, so that the emperor’s 
men could not tell their position. Against this 
magical contrivance, H wang-te made the chariots 
in question, and succeeded in taking the rebel 
alive. Later narrators ascribe the chariots to 
Ilwnng-te’s empress ; and there have been those 
who, forgetting the claims both of Ilwaug-te 
and the duke of Chow, have ascribed them to 
Kwan Chung, the chief counsellor of the duke 
Hwan of Ts'c, in the 7th cent. n.c. j — see tho 

The general opinion among the Chinese, there- 
fore, that the uuke of Chow made the ‘south- 
poiuting chariot,’ cannot be received as rcstiug 
on a historical foundation. The ‘ south-pointing 
chariot’ altogether may be called in question. 
The accounts of its construction as being 
drawn by four horses, with the wooden figure of 

a genius < A fill A> on the roof, are all 
fabulous; — see the 

would be hard to sav that the mariner's compass 
was the child of this chariot. The truth, I 
imagine, is this, that the Chinese got some 
knowledge of the compass — found it out them- 
selves. or learned it from Indin — not long before 
the Christian era, and that then the fables about 
the making of south-pointing chariots in more 
ancient times were invented. 


The Name or the Book.— jQ’ *Ketm- 

ch*in.’ Ts*ae says that this was the name of tho 
minister ; and as tho Book contains the charge 
given to him, it is called after him. Other* 
would translate the characters — ‘ Prince Ch'in,* 
as we translate the title of Bk. XVI., by ' Prince 
Shih.’ Thus Hea Seen says: — ‘Hemusthavo 
been invested with some principality as its 


ruler, on which account lie is called 
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2 II. “ Formerly, the duke of Chow acted as teacher and guardian 
of the myriads of the people, who cherish the remembrance of 
his virtue. Go you, and with sedulous care undertake his charge ; 
act in accordance with his regular ways, and exert yourself to illus- 


Prince' 0 '•§'> i$& ^ 

But as we know nothing of any principality 
with which this Keun-chHn had anything to 
do. it is better to abide by the view of IVae, in 
which he followed Gan-kwO. 

K'ang-shing supposed that Keun-ch*in was a 
sou of the duke of Chow, a younger brother 
of Pih-k‘in, but the evidence seems conclusive 
that this was not the ease. The charge could 
hardly have been delivered without containing 
some reference to such a relation between 
Keun-ch'in and his predecessor. See in Lin 
Che-k‘c, on the point. The Book is found 
only in the text of Gan-kwO. 

Contexts. I take the summary of these 
which Ib given in the ‘ Complete Digest of Com- 
mentaries on the Shoo/ — ‘ The whole Book may 
be divided into three parts. The first, which is 
also the first par., contains the words of Keun- 
eh‘in’8 appointment to the charge of the eastern 
capital. The concluding words, — “ Be reverent,” 
are specially emphatic, and give the key-note to 
all that follows. The second part contains parr. 

2 — 6, and enjoins on Kcun chin to exert him- | 
self to illustrate the lessons of the duke of Chow, 
and thereby transform the people of Yin. The 
third part, parr. 7 — 14, further enjoins on him 
to give full development to those lessons, and 
adduces various particulars in which his doing 
so would appear,— all illustrative of the com- 
mand at the commencement, that lie should be 
reverent/ 

Ch. I. P. 1. The charge to Kkun-ch‘in ; 

AND THE GROUND OF IT IN IH8 PERSONAL EX- 
CELLENCE. m m m 

‘filial piety and respectfulness’ ( are 
the attributes which compose the ‘excellent 
virtue’ attributed to Kcun-ch‘in. Gan-kw6 
interprets^ wrongly of ‘self-respect’ (fj 
pi I* 1 * 8 expanded, however, in 

the next clause into and is 

thus made to embrace both the respectfulness 
of the younger brother and the kindness of the 
elder. -^J j^,~‘can be displayed 

»w the possession (or Ay the possessor) of govt/ 
This sequel does not commend itself so readily 
to a foreigner as it docs to the Chinese. A man, 
it seems to us, may be a good son and a good j 
brother, and yet be but poorly fitted for the 


duties of an administrator, while it is true that 
a bad son and a bad brother cannot be trusted 
to discharge the duties of any other relation. 
The doctrine of king Cbing, however, is that of 
all Chinese authorities, ancient and modern;— 
compare * The Great Learning,’ Comm., cb. ix. 

[This portion of the Keun-ch‘in is quoted by 
Confucius, Ana. II., xxi. ; but not to the letter. 
It would be absurd, however, to conclude from 
that that the text here is not genuine.) 

B y‘ ha 3K^‘ eastern border or frontier,* 
we are evidently to understand Ching-chow, 

* the lower capital,' to which the people of Yiu 
had boen removed. Gaubil is quite wrong, 
when he would understand by here the 
' sacrifice offered to Heaven, or the place of it. 
Ch'in Sze-k‘ac gives the following statements : 
— ‘The imperial city formed a square of nine le. 
Outside the city was called the ^JJ. Fifty le 
off was called the “ near or frontier,” and a 
hundred le off w as called the “ remote frontier/* 
Ching-chow would be in the “ near frontier.”* 
Ch. II. Pp. 2 — 6. Keun-ch*in must follow 

THE EXAMPLE AND LESSONS OF TUB DUKE OF 

Chow; must feel the difficulty of his 

DUTIES ; SEEK THE COUNSEL OF OTHERS, BUT USE 
HIS OWN JUDGMENT ; EVER ASCRIBING 1118 MERIT 
AND SUCCESS TO THE EMPEROR. 2. £jjj 

stored and preserved the my- 
riads of the people/ The myriads of the peoplo 
were those of Yin who had been removed to Lfi. 
— This is a very clear instance of the way in 
which such high-sounding phrases os 
are employed. lift 7 1 } §) —from the 

& which follows, wo must interpret Vj 
tj] of the duke of Chow, = fijy 5] £ 
‘ that which he was charged with/ Med* 
hurst takes 75r = ‘you,’ which it often 

is; but its usage in the Shoo permits us also to 
take the tj n as I propose. Ts‘ae also 

takes it thus. 'K£ R X “ M'J 
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3 trate his lessons : — so shall the people be regulated. I have heard 
that he said, ‘ Perfect government is like piercing fragrance, and 
influences the spiritual Intelligences. It is not the millet which 
has the piercing fragrance; it is bright virtue.’ Do you make 
this lesson of the duke of Chow your motto, being diligent 
from day to day, and not presuming to indulge in luxurious ease. 

4 Ordinary men, while they have not seen a sage, are full of desire, 
as if they could not get a sight of him ; but after they have seen 
him, they are still unable to follow him. Be cautioned by this. 
You are the wind ; the inferior people are the grass. 


— that the king is here quoting words which 
he had heard, directly or indirectly, from the 
duke of Chow, appears clear from the fj^f 
Gan-kwfi only heard in 


them the voice of some ancient worthy. 


‘ fragrance smelt at a distance * 
these two kinds of millet, used in 
sacrifice, represent all the articles of sacrifice, 
— grain, flesh, fruits, spirits, &c. The clauses 

quoted from the Books of Chow, in the 

The general sentiment is 
the same as that which we find so often in the 
prophets of Holy Scripture, — the worthlessness 
of sacrifice without an earnest moral purpose 
in the offeror. 

So says the 4 Daily Explana- 
tion,’ taking as an adj., qualifying =Jj|. 
This may be doue, but it is not necessary. 

«■ Jl AS ih m —this is quoted as 


I from ‘The Keun-ch‘in’ in the Le Ke, Bk. 

par. 15. It might be thus with the 

JiA. ‘the common people;’ but the king 
! tells Koun-chfin it ought not to be so with him. 
| Uc must set an example to the multitude of 
I o1>edienco to the sage’s lessons, remembering 
that they would take their cue from him. 


m m m-tk in #■— «■* 

Am. XII, IB, 7" Z M’ >J' A 

ZJBM-^ZZJ^ ^'M- Tl » 

student will not lx* sorry to have the following 
illustration of the comparison by SooTung-po: 
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5 “ In revolving the plans of your government, never hesitate to 
acknowledge the difficulty of the subject. Some things have to 
be abolished, and some to be adopted: — going out and coming 
in, seek the judgment of your people about them ; and when 
there is a general agreement, exert your own powers of reflection. 

6 When you have any good plans or counsels, enter and lay 
them before your sovereign in his palace. Thereafter, when 
you are acting abroad in accordance with them, say, ‘This plan or 
this view is all due to our sovereign.’ Oh ! if all ministers were 
to act thus, how excellent would they be, and how distinguished!” 


— ‘planning your govt/ The m, lower down, | 
shows that we are to take in the second 
person. Compare the same expression in Bk. 1 
XVIII., pp. 15, 16. M X IS n, -y 
be taken imperatively, as in the translation, or , 
indicat ively, — ‘there will perhaps always be 

difficult*,.’ [i{ A @ M - i 

the til A seem to trouble the critics consid- 
erably. Ying Yung ( jjji ^j|j) * a y* on them t— 

Z W’ M Z -h’ ' gi ' ing o,,t the 

views of the sovereign to nmko them known to 
the people ; bringing in the words of the people 
to make them known to the sovereign;’ comp, 
on the * Can. of Shun,’ p. 25. Chin Ta-yew 

y£j, ‘going out, consider the matters with 
the people ; coming in, consider them witli your 
associates.* But we may very well translate • 
the terms literally, and consider the meaning 1 
as = ‘ always and everywhere.’ 

‘all,’ ‘the multitude of the people.’ jfjjjfc «=» 
‘to calculate,’ ‘to consider.* !gf t 

|^jj ||l] jjSp, — ‘when their words agree, tlicn 
unroll the matter,’ *>., come to your own deci- 


sion. Compare ftjp Bk, XIX, 

p. 19. Gan-kw<3 gives for here— jjjj 
— not so welL 

[In the Lc ke, Bk. p. 19, we find the 

words quoted from * The Keun-chin,’ — JJrJ 

A @ Ml fiifi J!& W I^T * he 

eluding jjlj fife being omitted.] 

6. =)^ is defined by Ts'ae as 
‘ words important to business ;’ and as =3* 
* words agreeing with reason.* The 
‘ plans ’ and 4 counsels ' of the translation seein 
to correspond to the characters. Of 

it 1. •aid-J| J# =g. SR Jit ^ 

W’H has reference to virtue ; jjp| to fame.* 
The critics take different views of king 
Ching's requirement in this par., that he should 
himself have all the credit of Keun-clnn's 
wisdom and successes. Some, like a 
quoted by Ts‘ae, see in it a disclosure of the 
king's weakness and vanity. Others would 
make the king be speaking of Keun-ch*tn*s 
ways in the past. — 4 When you had good plans 
and counsels, you entered,* <&c. This construc- 
tion is not natural ; and besides it would not 
much lighten the conclusion as to the king's 
unjust vanity, Many critics endeavour to 
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7 III. The king said, “Keun-ch‘in, do you give their full development 
to the great lessons of the duke of Chow. Do not rely on your 
power to exercise oppression ; do not rely on the laws to practise 
extortion. Be gentle, but with strictness of rule. Promote har- 
mony by the display of an easy forbearance. 

8 “ When any of the people of Yin are amenable to the laws, if 
I say ‘ Punish,’ do not you therefore punish ; and if I say ‘ Spare,’ 

9 do not you therefore spare. Seek the due course. Those who are 
disobedient to your government, and uninfluenced by your instruc- 


make it out that the king is only laying down 
what ministers should do. with a lofty superi- 
ority to the imputation of vanity to which it 
might subject himself! The truth is, king 
Ching was but a very ordinary man. 

[The whole of this par. is found, quoted from 
‘ The Keun-ch‘in,’ in the Le Ke, Bk. , 

p. 15.] 

Ch. III. Pp. 7—14. That Keun-ch‘in’8 

GRAND OBJECT SHOULD BE TO CAKKT OUT THE 
PLANS OP THE DUKE OP ClIOW, WITH THE SPIRIT 
AND MEASURES IN WHICH 11E SHOULD DO THIS. 

7. It is observed by Hea Seen that this 
paragraph describes the way iu which Keun- 
ch‘ir» should carry out the plans of his pre- 
decessor among the people of Yin who did not 
violate the laws. There must be an absence 
of all oppression, but generosity must at the 
same time be accompanied with tirmuess. 

= *to play the awe-inspiring.’ 

J# cu ‘-’ 

* to pare.’ Its application here is to the practice 
of extortion. Keun-ch‘in it is observed by Lin 
Che-k‘e, was not likely to do either of the things 
against which he is here warned, but it was 
right for the king to speak to him as he does, 
as it wns right for Shun’s counsellors to warn 
him against vices from which os a sage he was 
far removed. — *be easy 

and tolcruting to Harmonize.’ The nionning 
seems to be that Keun-ch’in should carry him- 
self easily and forbearingly, and so effect a 
harmony between the people and himself and 


his measures. Ts‘ae explains the clause— 

Z rfii ft pT J# *n m 

Kaug-yay says he does not understand. Ts ( ao 
has a trick of poising his sentences, with more 
reference to their sound tli&n their sense. 

Pp. 8 — 10. These parr, regard how Keun- 
ch’in should deal with the people who were 
transgressors of the laws, lie should havo 
respect to the decisions of the law, and to the 
end of all law ; and to nothing else. 8. 

* the laws,’ meaning the 
! punishments assigned by them. The ‘Daily 
Explanation,’ for J&§ s— ft 

f 

^ Jt jjjj£ j|f ^ rp, ‘you ought 
simply to judge according to the due medium 
of lightness and severity.’ The case which the 
emperor puts hero is a very remarkable one, — 
that of himself seeking to interfere with the 
operation of the laws, and yet telling Keun- 
ch‘iu not to pay regard to him. There are both 
weakness and goodness in what he says. 9. 

this would seem to say that even in such cases, 
where punishmeut was inevitable, it should be 
modified by a consideration of the end of all 
punishment. But the idea of a modification of 
the punishment is out of place ; and therefore 
Gnubil has probably given the real meaning 
of the passage by translating — 4 you* dever lei 
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tious, you will punisli, remembering that the end of punishment 

10 is to make an end of punishing. Those who are inured to villainy 
and treachery, those who violate the constant duties of society, 
and those who introduce disorder into the public manners: — those 
three classes you will not spare, though their particular offences 
be but small. 

11 “Be not passionate with the obstinate, and dislike them. Seek 

12 not every quality in one individual. You must have patience 

13 and you will be successful ; have forbearance and your virtue will 
be great. Mark those who manage their affairs well, and also 


punir stfverement, afin d'empSchcr quo les autres 
ne tombent dans lei memos f:iutes.’ 10. j 
‘practised/ ‘habitually given to.’ 
'&.-co»P- U.'&ty. fj§. ‘ Countel. 
of Y< p. 20; and & $ jjg, 

*T*ae-kcA/ Pt. ii., p. 3. Wang Ts‘eaou refers, 
pertiuently enough, to Bk. IX., p. 15, for in- 
stances of the crimes which are thus described. 
P. 1G may also illustrate the - — ‘ 

% W # Su “ K 'V0w 

M. obKrre,;-— — 

;§8$iHk. = ^ * ffr4XL4f 
ft^k /h M'i' MB k 

Pp. 11 — 13. How Kcun-ch'in should show 

patience and generous forhearanct in dealing with 
Ih'pcople. 11. = 'donot 

burst out into anger, and cherish dislike against.’ 
i« thc abiding of tho^;-comp. 

hJr ‘ Gr0llt L “ rnin ft' 

Comm., vii. 1. By are intended the ‘ stupidly 
obstinate ’ people of Yin, who should continue 
opposed to the sway of Chow. They would 
give occasion for the * patience/ immediately 

6poken of. f® 4* — • ^c.-comp. 

An«. XV1U., M ~ ' A 


This regards the people of Yin, who might be 
prepared to submit cordially, and who would 
give occasion for a ‘generous forbearance.’ 

12 - 

appears iu the jjiij| as from the Shoo, but 
slightly varied, — & # m 

Comp. Ana., XV., xxxvi. 

Tjk , — ‘ have forbearance, and 
the virtue is great.’ — Ts‘acsays: — ‘Patience is 
associated with the issues of business ; forbear - 
ance, with virtue. The king’s discourse distin- 
guishes these two things, as the one is more deep, 
and the other more shallow.’ Forbearance then 
is superior to patience . Kttng-yay condemns 

this reading of the text ; but something of the 
sort seems to be implied. 13. — ‘to 

■ select;’ meaning here ‘to mark,’ ‘to take dia- 
( tinguishing notice of/ whether in the way of 
approval or the contrary. On 
yp the ‘Daily Explanation* gives— 
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mark those who do not do so. Advance the good to induce those 
who may not be so to follow their example. 

14 “ The people are born good, and are changed by external things, 

so that they resist what their superiors command, and follow what 
they themselves love. Do you but reverently observe all the statutes, 
and they will become virtuous; they will thus all be changed, 
and truly advance to a great degree of excellence. Then shall I, 
the one man, enjoy much happiness, and your excellent services will 
be famous through long ages ! ” 


T.*« «»y»:-jgfe tT il Z. H 

H.fliJAWi ft 

P. 14. The radical goodness of human nature 
always wakes it capable of being reformed. What 
happy effects would follow from Keun-ch'in’s cvn- 
ducting his govt, to this issue. 

compare Ana^ VI., xvii., A Z& 
-tfe.it Ts'ie consider* that ^ faff 

ftt fi)f yf mcan ~‘ They resist what 

their rulers only command, not exemplifying the 
same themselves, and follow what tney lore:’ 
according to the teaching in the * Great Learn- 
ing,’ Comm., ix. 4. On this view the statement 
is that of another fact in the ways of men 
additional to what is said in the two previous 
clauses; and may be considered as the founda- 
tion of the 2Efg in the admonition to Keun- | 
ch‘in which follows. Another view, which I have 
followed, is ingeniously suggested by Wfing 
Ktng-yay. Acc. to it jg _£ Jiff 

is merely an expansion or 
illustration of The whole of I 

Klng-yay’s annotation cu the passage is with i 

RMWfrmj n. 




T«*ae makes this » 4 If you can reverently 
observe all the duties of society, and that with 
a real virtue,’ influenced no doubt by bis view of 

plan is to take Jill accord, to its use in the 
‘Ann. to the prince of K*an,’ where it twice 
occurs j— in parr. 19 and 24. |jj|^ will then 

be descriptive of the conduct of the people thus 
ruled over. So, Lin Che-k‘e jjj j||s Jill 

•» you can reverene© 
the constant statutes, and so lead them on, what 
they do will be in the way of virtue, and so all 
will be changed.’ 

-jr~ ' /p — all thi* belong* to Kcun-ch‘in. 
T»‘»e U wrong in making gjjl -J- 

|tf~ . belong both to hint and the king. 
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,l,e fourth month, when A. Z'hS S 

ft“ huTlnm Jut » & hi, cop id robes, .ml A. ml op, leon- 
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Chins. Hi« reign, according to the current chro- Contests. King OKing, feeling that his end 
itoiogy, lasted 37 years, ending me. 1,079. The | j, hU Six principal 

thing; however, is by no means certain. Nothing 1 " her offlcera ar0U nd lua couch, ‘ 

can be gathered on the point from the Shoo or , K)n ch .„ m tu iheircarc and guidance. 1 he 
from Sr.e-ma 'IVeen. Between the appointiivent ; of ttU lh c circumstances ami * h « djmjr 


I use here in the Shoo. The Book is found in 


Call oc Kauificu uii nMv ,-v . , 

from Sae-mit Ts'ccn. Between the appointment 
of Keun-ch'in, moreover, as related in the lust 
' . ■ . W >1. »l.« l.iitnrv la Almost 


nave ine huuwihj 

round money, with a square hole in the centre, 

—the prototypes of the modern cash ; and an jbj^ u to t j lc throne. It is an interesting 
enactment that the manufactures of cloth and monuroent of ,i ie ways of that distant tinic on 
•ilk should be two cubits two inches wide, in , M. De Guignes tells us that 


account ot the cexv«iuu«=» . e 

Duhlieation of the charge, and the accession of 
Ch'aou to the throne. It is an 


enactment mat mo , , .. . monument oi me * » > » ,, . . 

silk sliould be two cubits two inches wide, in ^ M. He Guignes b-llsustlat 

pieces of forty-four cubita long. Father Gaub ji Ba M that if all the other Books 

The Nan. or the BooK.-gg ^ -The - A ^ 
. .. rbirnm ’ Dr. Medhurat lias molt no , have undertaken to translate the “• 


Testamentary Charge.’ Dr. Medhurat has most 
unfortunately rendered these characters by 
• Uetrospective Decree.’ $[$ = *§[ )!$.> ‘ t0 
turn round and look;’ and gjfj is ‘The 
charge given, wlien turning round ami looking.’ 

K ( Ang~>lung Bays (eJ H (3 6 ^ iSs 

(eI fig fln # ‘ To turn rounJ the 

head is called The kmc,, when about to 

die, turned round and looked n I hit ministers, 
anil so issued his charge.’ The phrase is now 
generally employed lor a ‘ testament,’ or ‘dying 
charge,' such application being derived from its 


struments, dresses, arum, • 7 ... k 

not have undertaken to translate the Work. 
The difficulties which it presents of this nature, 
however are not greater than we had to en- 
counter ’in translating ‘The Establishment of 
Government.* 

Ch. I. Pp. 1— 10. The sickw.ss; Tksta- 
siESTanr chauc; and death of Rise Curso. 

j it ,£ t 1 at the beginning of 

the growtli ^darkness,’ =whcn the moon began 
to wane, the 16 th day of the month. See o„ 
the 'Completion of the War, pp. 1. A, ‘‘ 

‘ was not pleased.’ The phrase 

— fife in VI., p. 1,— «n euphemism, instead 
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3 ing on the gem-adorned bench. He then called for the Grand- 
protector Shih, the baron of Juy, the baron of T‘ung, the duke of 
Peih, the prince of Wei, the duke of Muou, Sze, the master of the 
warders, the master of the guards, the Heads of the officers , — all 
the superintendents of affairs. 


of saying directly that the emperor was unwell. 
Woo Cbiug observes that * the emperor’s being 
ill is expressed by and and 

his decease by and because 

his ministers could not l>ear to name such things 
directly.’ 2. ^ *3p,— ‘ 00 l * ,e ^ 

tszc.’ But what day of the month this was 
cannot be determined. Ilea Seen observes that 
‘the historians of llau conclude that it was the 
same day intended by Jtj^ in the 1st 
nnr., but it is to be presumed they are wrong, 
in the “Completion of the War," p. 1, we read — 

(&-MH 

0 ^ v ^ n day tended by 

l * determined by its calendaric name 
preceding. In the text here there is no such 
name given, and we cannot say what day 
Ep was.’ See the On the con- 

clusion of the historians of llan, and the year 
of king Ching’s death, Gaubil says : — ‘ Lew liin, 
who lived some years n.c n and Pan Koo 
|g|), the historian, who flourished 70 or 80 
years after Christ, place the year of the death 
of king Ching io 1,070, n.c\, and make him to 
have reigned 37 years ; and they are followed in 
these points by the standard History 

§ )• They add that, on this year of 
Ching’s death, the day the 47th of the 

cycle, was new moon of the 4th month of the 
calendar of Chow, and that tPiP was the 
day of full moon ; — citing the text of this pnr. 
On the year u.c., 1,079, the day was 

the 28th February of the Julian year, but new 
moon was several days after ; the day EJJ -J- 
was the 14th of March, and the full moon was 
not till several days after. Those two authors 
therefore make a false calculation, founded on 
their false principles of the motion of the sun and 
moon, and of the return of the period of seventy- 
six years. The year 1,008 (or 1,009) n.c. was 
the year of the death of king Citing; the 16th 

of March »a» the da y tp and also the day 


of fall moon in the morning for China. The 
place of the sun shows that it was the 4th month 
of the calendar of Chow, because the equinox 
happened in the course of it.’ The argument of 
Gaubil here agrees with that which I have 
presented on Bk. XII., p. 1 ; but the data aro 
less sure, as we cannot be certain that 
in the text should be connected with the date in 
the 1st par., ns the reasoning supposes. I receive 
the impression that it should not be so connect- 

The meaning of ^ 
( = jg), * to wash the face,* is sufficiently estab- 
lished ; and lienee Ying-tA says it remains that 
*** tA ^ cen * or * wa *k hands.’ Ma Yung 
made it — 1 to wash the hair.’ The lias 

ij|c for #§• iff H US - 1 * u not 

worth while to try and settle the question of 
what particular cap or crown and robes the king 
wore on this occasion. His -a? or crowns were 
six, and for each there was the appropriate oc- 
casion. See on the duties of the fjj JjJJ in the 
Chow Le, Bk. XXI. The present was an extra- 
ordinary occasion, and no doubt his attendants 
settled on their principle of court etiquette the 
proper habit in which he should receive his 
ministers. The text determining nothing, how- 
ever, on the point, critics are left to decide 
the questions which they raise, according to 
their several views. See Lin Che-k‘c ami 
Keang Siting, in loc. We must leave in the 
same way the question undetermined of who 
the W was or were. The ^ and 
officers of his dept, are probably intended. See 
the Chow Le, Bk. XXXI., in T “'“ 

would take the term more generally os =■ 
‘the supporters and assistants.’ 

&>i#- Lin C)ie-k‘e ingeniously refers 
to the practice of Confucius, Ana. X n xiii. 3,— 
* When he was sick, and the prince came to 
visit him, he had his head placed to the east, 
made his court robes be placed over him, and 
drew his girdle across them.’ The sage would 
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4 The king said, “ Oh ! my illness has greatly increased, and it will 
soon be over with me. The malady comes on daily with more 
violence and without interruption. I am afraid I may not find 
another opportunity to declare my wishes about my successor, 
and therefore I now lay my charge on you with special instructions. 



not receive a visit from bis prince in his undress, 
even though he was sick ; and in the same spirit 
king Clung would be properly arrayed on the 
occasion in the text. Mil — we are to ! 
conceive of the king seated on a mat, and leaning 
forward in his weakness on the bench or stool 
before him. The benches used at various im- 
perial ceremonies were of five kinds, of which 
the ‘gem-adorned’ was the most honourable. 
See the Chow Lc, Bk. XX., on the duties of 
the Difft. accounts are given 

of their size. They were all, acc. to Ma Yung, 
3 feet long. Yuen Ch‘in (|5 j~]£) says they 
were * 5 feet long, and 2 feet high.’ 8. The 
duke of Shaou, and the other five ministers 
mentioned, were no doubt the six K'ing of Bk. 
XX. On the death of the duke of Chow, the 
duke of Shaou had succeeded him as 
or prime minister, retaining also his dignity 
of ‘ Grand-Guardian.’ 

A baron of Juy is mentioned in the prefatory 
notice to one of the lost Books, ns having made 
the Ch‘aou Ming ( jjS. by order of king 

Woo. The one in the text may be the same, 
or a son of his. Juy is referred to the pres, 
dis. of Chaou-yih ^), dep. of Se-ngnn, 
Shen-se. The baron of Juy was minister of In- 
struction. The baron of T*ung was probably 
the minister of Religion, llis principality of 
T^ng was in the sub. dep. of II wa 
dep. of T‘ung-chow. ‘The duke of Peih,’ — see 

Bk. XXIV. Ch'in 8zc-k‘ae says that he suc- 
ceeded to the duke of Chow as chief of all the 
princes of the east, and in the office of Grand- 
Tutor. He was minister of War. ‘ The prince 
of Wei,’ — see on the name of Bk. IX. He or his 
son was now the minister of Crime. * The duke 
of Maou must have been the minister of Works. 
Jle is supposed to be called Kuny or 4 duke ’ here 
from having l>ccn appointed Grand-Assistant. 
Where Muou was is not certainly known. 

[Jl]j >— •“ on Bk. II, p. 2. By jfc 

gj wc arc to umkrst.nd the jSf of Bk. 
XIX., p. 1,— the of the Chow Le, 

Bk. XXXI. 


4 the heads or chiefs of the various departments 
of officers ; ’ — as frequently. 

We may take |^] lp£, with Woo Ch*ing, as 
a general designation of all the ministers and 
officers mentioned. It is said that the king sent 
* a common summons ’ for them all to come to 
his presence (|fj| ^). On common occasions 
the order to repair to the imperial presence 
was given to the ‘ six K‘ing,’ who would ‘ lead 
on the officers belonging to their several de- 
partments’ (see Bk. XX, p. 18); but on the 
present extraordinary occasion the order was 
sent directly to all, of whatever rank. Such at 
least is the explanation given of the plurase J^J 

3 


Pp. 4 — 9. The king'* charge. 4. The 

severity and dangerousness o f his illness, rendering it 
necessary for him to take that opportunity of making 
his wishes known to them. 

is the general name for sickness or 
disease. When the sickness is severe, the 
term is used, ‘ to advance,’ * to 

grow.’ is defined by or 4 perilous.* 
The 4 Daily Explanation,’ however, for 

gives ■fS iH ^ ‘ H w *“ u 

a little to the extinction of my breath.’ 

‘to come on.’ ‘»o in- 

crease,' or it may be construed with in the 
sense of ‘to continue.’ 

^ ^ 11111 a ^ ra ^ ^ shall not find the 

omnni unity to speak solemnly and publicly about 
the succession.’ This is the simplest way of 
construing this clause, and is that adopted by 
Woo Ch‘ing and Keang Shing. Gan-kwfi’s 
method, followed by Ts‘ae, is over ingenious : — 

& 4 1 am afraid I 6hall forthwith die, and 

not be able to make a public declaration to 
develop continuously what 1 have in my mind.' 

^ njlh lf ^ nfll' ‘ wi,h c “ l[ul 

exercise of thought I issue instructions.’ 5. 
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5 The former sovereigns, king Wan and king AVoo, displayed in 
succession their equal glory, making sure provision for the support 
of the people, and setting forth their instructions. The people 
accorded a practical submission ; they did so without any opposi- 
tion, so that their influence extended to Yin, and the great 

6 appointment of Heaven was secured. After them, I, the stupid one, 
received with reverence the dread decree of Heaven, and continued 
to keep the great instructions of Wan and Woo, not daring blindly 
to transgress them. 


The brilliant and success ful rule of H’dn and Woo. 

3E* <the former ^ 

is used as an adj. *jfj^ ^ — ‘pub- 

li sited — manifested — their doubled light,'-* Ml 

HI ffii ?£> a * Ch ‘ in Ya - vcn 

expresses it, 4 continued one the other, and could 
make their virtue illustrious.’ This is much 
better than to understaud, with Ma Yung and 
Keang Shing, that iff is the light of the 
heavenly bodies combined together, and that 
tj l is merely a figurative description of 
the virtue of Wan and Woo, as like the bright- 
ness of the sun and moon. (— 

— comp, Bk. XVIII., p. 5. I take in the 
same way as there. The various views of its 
meaning taken by the critics all re-appear on 

ti.i. i u54i '* e - M»J Ip It -K' 

is found with the meanings of ‘ to practise,’ 
and of * to toil.’ Gan-kwfl takes the latter 
meaning, and understands the characters of 
Wan and Wot), = * thus they toiled ; and though 
they toiled, they did nothing contrary to what 
was right’ { $r 0) 2ft, ffn 

So, Lin Chc-k‘c, as far as regtmls 
the meaning of The other meaning, how- 

ever, is preferable. It was approved by Choo 
He, and adopted by Ts { ae. Acc. to it, * the 
people,’ is understood as the subject of fig . 


There is no difficulty in this way with ^ 
Keang Shing also takes this view, and attributes 
the repetition of to the gasping utterance 
of the dying king. This is not necessary. The 
repetition of the character gives emphasis to its 
meaning. I put no comma after the 1st 
as is generally done. 

‘ thereby they could reach to all Yin,’ i.e., the 
whole empire came uitder tbeir influence. 

6. How king Chin;/ had endeavoured to discharge 

hi* kingly duties. je'&zm — < ‘The 

stupid one who was after them.’ So Ching 
designates himself. Gan-kw& and Woo Cli k ing 
find in the idea of ‘ youth * as well as of 

•Kupidity' fy] ffil ^ ^ 

but there is no such idea in the term in Ana., 
VIII., xvi. Keang Shing, on the authority of 
tlie and partly also of Ma Yung, 

U 0 £ H|> from * hich 1,0 

endeavours to force out the meaning of -jjf 

it tjr , ‘receiving the possession of Wftu 
and Woo, and being in the Central Great Land 
the common lord of all tlte princes !’ 

— ‘I reverently met ( — set my- 
self to receive) the dread decree of Heaven.’ 

By is meant, no doubt, the 

of last par., — tho appointment to the empire, 

enforced by the dread requirements of Heaven 
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j « it m ii 

M T O 3r If « # A 

i is ,s* # o a =, if, 

n fH A 4' 34 JII if 

ik-*ku m ti f « m m 

7 “Now Heaven has laid affliction on me, and it seem9 as if I 
should not again rise or be myself. Do you take clear note of my 
words, and in accordance with them watch reverently over my 
eldest son, Ch'aou, and greatly assist him in the difficulties of his 

8 position. Be kind to those who are far off, and help those who 
are near. Promote the tranquillity of the States, small and great, 
and encourage them to well-doing. 

9 “I think how a man has to govern himself in dignity and with 
decorum : — do not you allow Ck‘aou to proceed heedlessly on the 
impulse of improper motives.” 


from those who held it. 7, 8. The general 
duties which the ministers would have to perform 
for his son and successor. 

— Ts 4 ae puts a comma at and joins 
with the words that follow, as an adverb, | 
‘ probably,’ ‘it is to be feared that’ Gan- 
kwfl and Keang Shing put the comma after 
and make it an adj., descriptive of the 
aicktiess. I prefer the former construction. 

mm ; — ‘ will not awake,* u., to a 
conscious ability for my duties. fQ -jp* 
^)J, — Cliing thus declares his eldest son as 
his successor. Ch'aou was the son’s name. He 
is known in history by his honorary title of 
K’ang (J^). I hare not been able to ascertain 
how old he was at his accession. 

— n ° particular hardships and difficul- 
ties are meant, in which the new emperor might 
be involved, but those of his position generally. 
As the ‘Daily Explanation’ has it: — 

ntZm&mzX'itZ-A' 

pTggjei $££• lit ill’ 

—see the * Can. of Shun,’ p. Id. On 

ffl- A A Yiue -“ w—% Id' 2c 




quillizc them, making the States feel in a condi- 
tion of tranquil safety ; encourage them, mak- 
ing them emulate one another in well-doing/ 
ill M ,nd A d' are composite 

designations for the whole empire. 9. 

Special charge to them to watch over the character 


of hi, ««. ^ ^ A>~ A’ ‘ thU 

man,’ — * men ’ generally, or 4 any man.’ Q 

A $ M-- {or ace 

on ‘The Doctrine of the Mean,’ xxvii., 3. 


M “4S* ,t0 «d^nce.- 0 H ~ 

‘ improper springs,’ ia, of action. Choo He 
was asked the meaning of this phrase by one 
of his disciples, who said that most critics took 
in the sense of * perilous,’ but that 

he thought it should be taken as simply =» 


‘things which ought not to be done.* 
The master answered that meant Ipf. 
zm ‘the small beginnings or rtjtrings of 
things.’ Ching had in view, no doubt, the mind 
of his son, as the spring and regulator of all 
his conduct. 
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10 Immediately on receiving this charge, the officers retired. The 
tent was then carried out into the court; and on the next day, 
being Yih-ch*ow, the king died. 

11 II. The Grand-protector then ordered Chung Hwan and Nan- 
keung Maou to instruct Leu Keih, the prince of Ts‘e, with two 
Bhield-and-speannen and a hundred guards, to meet the prince 
Ch'aou outside the south gate, and conduct him to one of the wing 
apartments near to that where the king lay, there to be as chief 
mourner. 


10. The Ling's dtatk. g£ 

(redd mm •),—%£ is to be taken adrerbial- 
* ‘then.’ We must understand 
St p , *all the ministers,' as the subject of j 

Int- ‘retired,’ ue n from | 

the apartment where they had received the 
charge. Gan-kwft, as amplified by Ying-tfi, 
makes the meaning to be that they retired from 
around the king to the ceremonial places in 
the apartment appropriate to their different 
ranks. In this way the interpreter only gives 
himself trouble. I prefer the simpler view. 

we are obliged | 

to seek a meaning for ^ here quite difffc. 
from that assigned to it in Bk. XIX., p. 1, where 
it denotes — ‘ the keeper of the robes.’ R‘ang- 
•hing would make the ^ to mean the « grave I 
clothes,’ and = ‘ they made the grave 

clothes ’ sj\ A it 

But this view, though defended by Ming-shing, 
may safely be pronounced absurd. If it were 
to be admitted, we should have to find a third 
meaning for the phrase on its recurrence in p. 
14. Ts^e is right in defining it here, after Gau- 
kwil, by |j)|| a kind of * tent,’ or curtains 
and canopy, set up over the emperor, when he 
held audiences. This had been prepared when I 
he sent for his ministers to give them his last | 


charge; and that ceremony over, it was now 
carried out into the court. Into what court? 
This question will be best answered, and the 
student prepared to understand the next chapter, 
if I refer to the form of the imperial palace in 
the time of Chow. It will easily be conceived 
by any one who has studied the architecture of 
the courts of the high officers throughout the 
empire at the present day. 

The palace was much more long or deep than 
wide, consisting of five series of buildings, 
continued one after another, so that, if it 
had been according to etiquette, and all tho 
gates had been thrown open, one might havo 
walked in a direct line from the first gato 
to the last. Tho difft. buildings were separ- 
ated by courts partially open and embracing 
a large space of ground. The gates of tho 
different divisions, had their particular names. 
The first or outer gate, fronting the south, 
was called p^| ; tlio second was called 
; the third, jj|l p*| ; the fourth, 

; and the fifth P^ , called also Jp. p^ 
and Jf^ p®|. Outside the second gate — the 
P^“ was held the * outer levee,* 
when the sovereign received the princes and 
officers generally. Outside the 5th gate— tho 
P^— was held the ‘audience of govern- 
ment ’ when the king met his min* 

isters, to consult with them on the business of 
the State. Inside this gate were the buildings 
which formed the private apartments, called 
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in the hall of which was held ‘ the inner 
audience ’ ( ), and where the sovereign 

on occasions feasted those whom he designed 
specially to honour. 

[Such is the general view of the palace given 
by Choo He. Ace. to K*ang-shing, the second 
gate was the li|l , and the am was : 
the third. Into a discussion of this point wc 
need not enter. The gates were only gates 
according to our idea, in name, and included a 
large space, covered by a roof supported ou 
pillars.] 

The place where Ching delivered his testa- 
mentary charge was probably the liall in fVont 
of his bed-chamber, a sort of throne with curtains 
and canopy — tho being provided for 

the occasion. When he had finished, cither 
before or after the retirement of the ministers, 
lie was removed back to his chamber, and the 
tent — so to name it — was carried out into the j 
court within the P^j. Medliurst mistook ! 
the meaning, and translated 

with reference to the ministers, — ‘going 
out, they set up their tents in the courtyard.’ 
Gaubil saw that should be referred to 

the king ; but he translated the clause by — ‘ On 
detendit les rideaux, et on les rcinporta,’ taking 
no notice of the ffi- 

Ch. II. Pp. 11 — 29. Punuc declaration 

OK THE KINO’S CHARGE TO 1118 SUCCESSOR, WITH 
THE VARIOUS CEREMONIES OBSERVED ON THE 

occasion. 11. Jmmeiliate measure to recog- 
nize Ch'aou as the successor to the throne. ^ 
35 0 Grand-Guardian being 

also the or ‘prime minister,' the regu- 

lation of all matters fell to him. Of Chung 
Hwan and Nan-keung Mnou, we know nothing 
more thnn is here related. They were, no 
doubt, officers of trust and distinction al>out 
the court, simply *= nm 

<0|, ‘to cause,’ or ‘to instruct the prince of 
Ta<e.’ ^ ^ ^ but the ^ has 

little independent meaning. Keang Siting would 
define it by ^ | , ‘to lead,’ after the 
but what then becomes of the to which 
^ is merely supplementary. The prince 
of Ts‘e was the son of ^ the friend and 
minister of king Wan, who had been enfeoffed 
by Woo with the principality of Ts‘e, the 
capital of which was Ying-k‘ew (<jj^ in 

tho pres. dig. of Lin-tsze, dep. of TsMng-chow, 
Slion-tung. Kcih is known in history as duke 


Ting ("J* or jj" /fe). His plncc at 
court, say all the critics, was that of 

or master of the guards. If it was so, it 
shows the dignity of that office, that it should 
be held by one of tl>e chief princes of the 
empire. 

A — Gan-kwfi supposed that l the two shield- 
and-spearmen 1 were Hwan and Maou them- 
selves, and that the meaning is that theso 
officers were sent to tho prince of Ts’e to get 
from him a hundred of the giuirds under his 
command, whom they preceded with spear and 
shield, to meet the prince. But the text, as it 
stands, will not bear this interpretation. It 
does seem strange, indeed, that only two men 
thus armed should have been selected; but 
bo the record says. Medliurst, by mistake, 
took for and has rendered — 1 two 

1 thousand spearmen.' The style might liavo 
i suggested to him that he was iu error. 

ft nz 

: ffi), ‘ to meet.’ Ts*ae ami most of the other 
critics suppose the 5th or the gate to bo 
that intended. They think also that Ch'aou 
had been by his father’s side at the time of his 
death, and that he went out purposely from 
the buildings in the rear, that he might be met 
, thus publicly, and conducted back to be near 
i the corpse ns chief mourner. I cannot help 
j thinking that by the 'south gate’ we are to 
■ understand the first or outer gate of all, — tho 
. ft P^. This is the view of Keang Siting, 
who thinks further that the prince had been 
absent on some expedition, and that he was 
now returning, just in the nick of time. This 
last supposition appears to me unlikely. Tho 
prince may have been absent from the pa- 
lace, tho’ not far off, wlien his father died, or 
lie may have purposely gone outside, that his 
entrance in such a style, which was a public 
declaration that he had l>cen appointed successor 
to the throne, might be seen by all. m 

apartment.’ On each side of the hall, immedi- 
ately in front of the private apartments, called 
the ^jg*, there was a side cham- 

ber, or wing, only not spread out, as in our 
idea of the wings of a house. That to which 
the prince was conducted was the 

* side chamber on the east.' l |tf| 

^6 H Mi £r? i’ ‘ to 

be the lord of the mournful dwelling.’ The 
* mourning shed ' called j j'j-j was not yet 
erected. At the present stage the apartment 
indicated in the text was the proper one for the 
prince to occupy. 
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12 On the day Ting-maou (two days after the king's death), lie 
ordered a record to be made of the charge , and the ceremonies to he 

13 observed in publishing it. On Kwei-yew, the seventh day after, as 
chief if the west and premier, he ordered the proper officers to 
provide the wood for all the requirements of the f uneral. 

14 The salvage men set out the screens ornamented with figures 

15 of axes, and the tents. Between the window and the door , facing 
the south, they placed the different mats of bamboo basket-work, 
with their striped borders of white and black silk ; and the usual 


1 2. The writing of the. charge, and of the cere - | 
tnoniei r to he observed. The order here given is to i 
he understood os from the Grand-Guardian, It : 
would be given to the , or ‘ Recorder of 

the Interior,’ who was charged with the writing 
of the appointments of tlie emperor ( 

see the Chow Lo, Bk. 

xxvi.). ' if § 

ife .Sc' * t0 mR k° the writing on a tablet (or 
tablets), and the regulations.’ For what was 
thus written see par. 24. The ‘regulations’ 
are all the ceremonies connected with conveying 
the appointment of Ching to his son. Few, if 
any, students, I apprehend, will be found to 
adopt Keang Shing’a notion, that by is in- 
tended m&mz% ‘ the measure of 
the length of the tablets.’ 13. An order to 
prepare wood. |f| ^j 5 , — no doubt the Grand - 
guardian is still intended. In the 1st par, of 
the next Bk. ho is introduced as ‘leading for- 
ward all the princes of the western regions,’ and 
we have seen before that he and the dnke of 
Chow were * the two chiefs,’ the one having 
under his jurisdiction the east of the empire, 
and the other the west. Hhih is here designated 
accordingly, as uniting the dignities of Chief 
and Premier, though it is difficult to assign a 
reason why the compiler of the Bk. should vary 
his style in so perplexing a manner. Ts‘ac 
defines * to take,’ * to procure ;* but 

this meaning of the character is not found in 
the diet., nor is it accessary. We may lake it 


as an ml j., «=» 1 requisite,’ ‘ necessary,’ and 
^ ;jyj- will «» ‘ required front the proper officers 
the necessary materials,’ those materials being 
probably of wood, though that is not necessarily 
implied in the term. So Gon-kw5; — -f- ~ 

to the usual custom, the deceased monarch had 
been shrouded and coffined on tlie day iff*, 
the seventh after the day of his death. Tho 
duties to him, therefore, were so far forward, 
that they might proceed to the announcement 
of his testamentary charge. There were cnly 
the shell or outer coffin (^J), and what wero 
called tlie to be furllier provided ; and 

it was with reference to them, I suppose*, that 
the order in this par. was given. On those 
HJJ »ec the I.e Kc, Bk. ^ r-J, j;, 

Pt. i., p. 44, e4 at. It is not easy, however, to 
say definitely all that we are to understand 
here by Ming-ahing goes more at length 

into an examination of the point than any 
other of the critics whom 1 have seen. 

Pp. 14 — 18, At four points, where the emperor 
had been wont to receive hit guest*, the arrange- 
ments are made at if he were still ulivc. 14. 

W & —in the Lo Ke, Bk. p- 2 *. 

assuming that and arc intcrclmngeahle, 
the here arc commonly described as ' the 
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attendants on the musicians.' In the 
j=jJ, Tt. i., p. 3, again, we find &Am 
Kg*, wliicli is more to the point, showing that 
certain or & A were employed in per- 
forming the more servile offices at the cere- 
monies of funerals and mourning. I suppose 
they were natives of some of the wild Irih 
tribes; and we know that some of the j|f, 
or 4 guards * were taken from those people. I 
have ventured to translate the character by 
our old term 4 salvage,’ which seems to convey 

a less intense meaning than savage. jSjffliPl 
— we have seen the meaning of 
on p. 10. What was called 
is represented as a screen, with axe-heads 
figured on it, which was placed under the 
canopy that overshadowed the emperor, and 
behind him. As to the meaning of the terms, 
tliu Jfjl Bk. II., oect. “£? , says that 
4 the space, east and west, between the window 
and the door, was called Jp| ( )j|jj ^ 

Here the screen in question was placed ; and we 
may believe, with many of the critics, that from 
its place it took its name. [The only difficulty 
in the way of this is that in the it 
character is in tlie 1st tone ; whereas in com- 
bination with it is pronounced in the 2d.] 
Anything painted or embroidered black and 
white alternately is said to be The ^ 

sect. ^ says that ‘ an axe is called 
jj&n, the wooden handle being black as compar- 


ed with the glittering head and edge.’ However 
this be, the screen about which we are concerned 
ia called indifferently and JP|, 

the axe-heads on it being understood to be 
emblematic of the decision of the imperial de- 
terminations. We arc to understand that four 
such screens and tents were arranged in the 
four positions immediately indicated. Gaubil 
is wrong in translating both 3^ and Jp£, 
in the singular. — ‘L'officier appelle Tie eut 
soin de lueltre en <ftat l*ecran, sur lequcl etolent 
represents des haclies.* We are to under- 
stand also that all these and other arrangements 
were made by the direction of the Grand- 


we roust take Jjpj as an abbreviation for Jj|| 
^3 S* |§j aa in the translation. 

spread out.’ On these mats the king sat ; there 
were three of them, one over the other ; and the 
text would lead us to suppose that all those 
mentioned here were made of bamboo splints 
woven together, having the edges bound with 
silk stripes of black and white alternating 
is explained above ; [read eAtrn, 2d 
tone) = a border].* Ylng-tA, however, 
quotes a passage of the Chow Le, Bk. XX., on 
the duties of the m Jim , which, while it 
throws considerable light on the text, states that 
the three mats were each of a difft. material, and 

that each bad its peculiar border. — JlAfl 

passage, as translated (not quite accurately, but 
sufficiently so for my purpose) by Biot, is:— 
‘Kn general, dans les grands reunions du prin- 
temps et de 1‘autonme, dans les grands banquets, 
dans les ceremonies oil 1*011 tire de 1‘arc, ou un 
royaume est concede en fief, ou un grand digni- 
taire est numme, il dispose le paravent brodd 
en noir et blanc, k la place que doit occuper 
l‘empcreur. Le devant du paravent fait face 
au ruidi. II place la matte en joncs fins k bor- 
dure varied. 11 ajoute la natte a lisifere qui a 
une bordure peinte. II ajoute la natte a rangtea 
qui a une bordure mclang^e de noir et de blanc. 
A gauche et a droite sont les petits bancs en 
jade pour s‘appuyer.’ Gan-kwfl thinks that 
[this cliaroctcr is disputed] is the A 


of the above passage, the topmost of the 
three mats, the historian not thinking it neces- 
sary to describe the others particularly. Pos- 
sibly it may be so; but the point is really not 
of much importance. 

‘gems of varie- 
gated colours.* The bench was adorned with 
such. is used as an adj., — 4 usual,’ ‘or- 
dinary;’ intimating that the bench was the 
same which was used in such position by the 
living emperor 


Guardian. The of the preceding paragraphs 
is to be conceived to be constantly repeated. 

15. The first tent and screen were placed 
in front of the ‘rear hall* belonging to the 
private apartments, of course directly fronting 
the south. There the king was in the habit 
of giving audience to his ministers and to the 
princes (j|fc 2Ji |#j£ ^ g. ft gg 

^ Z $$ fUJ wouU *““• to 

mean * between the windows ;* but from the 

account of Jjpj, given above from the mm 


gfl*). Woo Ch‘ing, however, explains the term 
differently, but by no means in so satisfactory 
a manner. He says:— Vjjimmm 

, 4 The beuches are called -yj 
because, though they were ornamented and 
lacquered, their proper material could still bo 
distinguished, its substance not all concealed 
by the oruamculiug. The reason of tills wae 
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1G bench and adorned with different-coloured gems. In the side space 
on the west, facing the east, they placed the different rush mats, with 
their variegated border ; and the usual bench adorned with veined i 

17 tortoise-shell. In the side space on the east, facing the west, they 
put the different mats of fine grass, with their border of painted 

18 silk ; and the usual bench carved and adorned with gems. Before the 
western side-chamber, facing the south, they placed the different 
mats of fine bamboo, with their dark mixed border; and the usual 
lacquered bench. 


that in festive matters the ornamental take? the | 
prominence; but on occasions of mourning and j 
sorrow, the simple and substantial. Perhaps 
we ought to translate Jl in the plural, acc to 
the pass, of the Chow Lc just referred to. 


Id. $!!§• — xt ' a difficult without 

a picture to get fur one’s -self or to give the 
reader an idea of the They were on the 

front hall (^jj' *§£*) °* l ,r * v Mc apartments. 
The wall which was the boundary of this portion 
of the * hall ’ did not extend all the way across, 
and from the extremity of it short walls were 
built towards the south, coming forward to 
about a line with the pillars that supported the 
roof. These walls were originally called the 

m** «o «... mm-Mrn mm 


They were so called, as ‘fencing 
or differencing between the inside and out’ 
<0f ft The screen and 

tent here spoken of were placed, I believe, in 
the side space between the and outer wall 

of the hall. The Mm is descriptive of 
the position of this space, and is not to be 
understood of the aspect of the screen and mats, 
which must always have been ‘ towards the 


south/ Gaubil translates |)|j Jj** by ‘devant 
1‘appnrtement occidental/ and Medhurst by ‘in 
the western ante-chamber ;’ but both arc wrong. 
The space was not an ‘apartment,’ but a portion 
of the hall with its own designation. Here the 
euipcror, morning and evening, took his seat to 
listen to affairs of business (I H / H A/ 

M Z £ &>■ 

mats/ Ma Y ung, Wang Suit, and Gnn-kwd, 
all say that these mats (or at least the bottom 
one of them) were made of T« ‘green 
rushes or reeds;* and I have so translated. 


I 


K‘ang-shing thinks that bamboo mats, the splints 
vt-ry flue, wore intended (Jp£, ^ -{fj,. ^ 

It is really all guess work, 
is supposed to have the sense of ^jj^, 

‘variegated/ 17. M JJr BS m-~ 
comp, on last par. At this point the emp. 
feasted his ministers and the elders of the king- 

llon '<lJt ff g] 3k /§?§£ E Z 

jsj, — ‘great or superior mats/ Mats 
made of a kind of grass called (kt ran) aro 

probably meant ; — why they were named M 


I cannot tell. The calls them 

frfi' h y n»5*tnkc apparently for ^ 

^ painted in various col- 
ours. 18. — this appears 

to have been the jJQ ^ ‘western sido 
apartment/ ia, of the * rear hall,’ responding to 
that on the east, which was the ' wing apart- 
ment’ ( M occupied for the time by 

prince CI)‘aou as the place of mourning. Hero 
the emperor had his private meals Ojfc ’JjfL jfft 

Z&- is commonly used 

f«>r ‘the young and edible shoots of bamboo;* 
here it is read yttn, and means a soft, flexible 
species of bamboo, of which mats were made. 

£ Wt $fc-' d3rk mixed bonier/ IIow it 
was mixed, I don’t know. Perhaps the silk 
edging was all dark, but of different shades. 
The ' Daily Explanation ’ says: — 1%Z 

m m urn $z$$w.nz- 

The reason, it is said, for preparing all these 
places, as if king Ching had been still alive, 
was to afford so many resting places for his 
spirit, which it was presumed would bo present 
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They set forth also the five kinds of gems, and the precious things 
of display. There were the red knife, the great lessons, the large 
convex symbol of gem, and the rounded and pointed maces, — 
alt in the side space on the west ; the large gem, the gems from 
the wild tribes of the east, tiie heavenly sounding stone, and the 
river plan, — all in the side-chamber on the east ; the dancing 
habits of Yin, the large tortoise-shell, and the large drum, — all 


at the ceremony of communicating his dying 
charge to hia son. They could not tell at wbftt 
particular spot it would chooac to be, and there- 
fore would enable it to have a choice. As'lVae 
expresses it, 

P, 19. Display of various precious relics. 

Jjl |$}1 this clause covers 

the rest of the par., which gives in detail the 
gents and precious relics, with the places in 
which they were set forth. Ying-tfi lias noticed 

this construction of the par.: — lit m m 

take (JiJJ passively, and understand a n be- 
fore governing both it and % Ifc 
— ‘ the red knife.’ This was, no doubt, a 
knife which had been distinguished at some 
time in the history of the empire. It would be 
of no use wearying ourselves, us the critics have 
done in vain, to discover what knife it was. 
Concerning ‘ the great lessons * Gaubil enquires : 
— * Was this the history of the empire, or some 
llook of religion or morals? or the one and the 
other?’ We might put such questions indefi- 
nitely. Wang Suh thought we were to under- 
stand the Canons and Counsels of Parts I, and 
II. Ts'ae would go farther back, to the * Books 
of the three and fix’© '|*|jV mentioned by 
Gnn-kwfl in Ins Introduction to the Shoo ; but 
he thinks the lessons of Wan and Woo may also 
be included! sec on Bk. 

VI., p. 4, where also the duke of Chow is re- 
presented as holding a mace in his hand. 

To the imperial ‘ maces,’ or 1 sceptres,’ be- 
longed the From the text we should 

naturally have concluded that one article was in- 


tended by those terms ; but from the Chow Le, 
Bk. XX., on the duties of the mm , we learn 
that there was one 1 gem-tokcu 1 called and 
another called J^j?. They were each 9 inches 
long: — the former rounded, expressive of good 
will ; the other pointed, expressive of sharp 
severity against evil. All these articles were 
exhibited in ‘the western side-space,’ behind 
the screen, &c., of p. 16. 

JjZ 3E’ * gTeat 8 enwf<w,c i ' but said by 
K'ang-shing to bo from mount Hwa. ^ -f; , 
‘ gem-sfoiiM contributed by the E, or wild tribes 
of the east.’ Ts'ae would take ^ as*=* ft- 
1 common,’ which docs not seem at all so likely 
a meaning. —see for the meaning 

of on the ‘Yih and Tseih,' p. 9. Gaubil 
thinks that ^ means ‘the heavenly sphere, 
a celestial globe, or something else, to repre- 
sent the movement of the stars.’ But the use 
of the character for ‘a globe’ is quite 
modern. ^pj* JJ|j, — this was some scheme 
to represent the first suggestions of the eight 
diagrams of Fuh-lie. The fable was, that a 
dragon-horse came forth from the waters of the 
IIo, having marks or signs on his back, from 
which that emperor got his idea. See what is 
said on the 1 Book of Ld,' p. 821. mz 
rji jJtj J|j, see on the name of Pt. III., 
Bk. IV. Jif , — ‘great tortoise-shell.* 

Among the gifts by which the friends of king 
Win propitiated the tyrant Show, when he had 
confined the rising chief in prison, mention is 
made of a tortoise-shell curved as the pole of a 
carriage. There was a drum under the Chow 

dyn., called made 8 feet long. That in 

the text, however, would probably be a similar 
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in the western apartment; and the spear of Tuy, the how of JTo, 
and the bamboo arrows of Suy, — ali in the eastern apartment. 

20 The grand carriage was by the guests’ steps, facing the south. 
The next carriage was by the eastern steps, facing the south. The 
foremost carriage was in the front of the left lobby; and the next 
carriage was in the front of the right lobby. 


instrument transmitted from former times. 

By the western au«I eastern apartments wo are 
to understand two rooms, east and west of the 
fjfi }|^, forming part therefore of the private 
apartments. They were behind the of 

the ‘ rear hall,’ and of larger dimensions. 

Z Jf( M'~ Tuy ' Ho > and Su - y wm ‘> 

no doubt, famous artificers of antiquity, and 
distinguished respectively for the limiting’ of the 
•creral articles here mentioned. That is all we | 
can be said to know of Tuy ami Ho, but Suy is 
supposed to be the same with Shuu’s minister 
of Works. 

Ts‘ac suggests that the various articles here 
enumerated were set forth not merely as relics 
of the empire, but as haviug beeu favourites 
with king Cliing;— to keep up the illusion of 
everything appearing as if he were there alive, j 
He gives also a good remark from Yang She 

Z'F & # -tii. v> m \$l z 

sf* "tfl* ‘Th® articles of honour were 

set forth at the sacrifices, to show that the em- 
peror could preserve them ; they were set forth 
at the ceremonies of announcing a testamentary 
charge, to show that he could transmit them.' 

P . 20. Dtgfdatf Oj itufttrial carruiyct. In the 
Chow Lc, Bk. XXVII., on the duties of the fjj ; 
tjj-T we have a full account of the imperial car- 
riages, which were of five kinds,— 

Jfc- «nd — *.€ , the grand carriage or- ; 

na men ted with gems; the second, ornamented 
with metal (gold, we may suppose) ; tlu* third, < 
ornamented with ivory ; the fourth with leatlurr 
and lacquered; the fifth, a wooden carriage, I 
lacquered. Ts'ac supposes that all the fire 
carriages are included in tl»« text, the grand 
carriage being the ^ jjj£ (or gfi, wluch i» 
•he more common designation); ^ j{i^, ‘the 
Conner: ted carriage,’ being the -fcpjift 


1 the front carriage ' the ^ ^ ; and ^ 

* the next carriage (or carriages) in order,’ both 
tl,e il, ° In this view he dif- 

fers from all the old commentators. Gan-kwrt, 
Ma Yung, and Wang Suh took the carriages in 
the par. to be tlioso of the Chow Le in the order 
of their rank, the fourth, or leather carriage— the 
chariot of war — being omitted, as inappropriate 
to the occasion. Kang-shing had a view of liia 
| own. The was with him, as the others^ 

tin? 31.5$ but tl,e # was also a 
5$" No. 2, while the and the ^ jjj^ 

were the and a $$ No. 2 (£{£ 

5$, Z. % 5$ Z. 1 “ ! ' oulJ 

prefer to adopt the view of Gan-kw5 and those 
who agree with him. There can be no satisfac- 
tory explanation given of the names 
and and our course is simply to translate 
them as we best can. The carriages were all 
arranged inside the Loo gate; and this 

gives us some idea of the dimensions of the 
palace, or the ground which it inclosed, as two 
carriages could stand opposite to each other 
(and not close together, we may suppose) be- 
tween the gate and the steps by which the hall 
was ascended. On the west of the hall were 
the guests * steps, those by which visitors ascend- 
ed; on the east were those appropriate to the 
host, the called here [S'jS [J^. Tlio 

frout of those steps was of course towards tho 


' n '° Ml H MZ.1t 

ft, ‘Hulls by the side of the gate 


rr 

were culled We may translate by 

* lobby.’ Ts*ae observes that the carriages were 
thus displayed, as in the case of the screens, 
tents, and relics, that everything might be done 
as when the king was alive. The student will 
ask where they were brought from, and how they 
were brought inside the Loo gate. Of course 
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Two men in brownish leather caps, and holding three-cornered 
halberds, stood inside the gate leading to the private apartments : 
Four men in caps of spotted deer-skin, holding spears with up- 
turned blades, stood one on each side of the steps east and west, 
and near to the platform of the hall. One man in a great officer's 
cap, and holding an axe, stood in the hall near the front at the 
east end. One man in a great officer’s cap, and holding a somewhat 
different axe, stood in the hall, near the front at the west end. 
One man in a great officer’s cap, and holding a lance, stood at the 


they were brought, by the officer called (hi 
from their usual houses or repositories. How 
they were brought inside the Loo gate cannot 
be explained so clearly. Ming-shing says that 
from the Loo to the Kaou or outer gate there 
was a level way. This is not the case now in 
the structure of the large public buildings from 
which I have endeavoured to give a general 
idea of king Ching’s palace. 

I*. 21. Arrangement of guards about the gate 
and hall, ^ ^ is 

sometimes used as a general designation for all 
coverings of the head used in ancient times. 
Here it denotes a leathern cap worn by^guards, 
and which is figured something like a having 

the surmounting cover, but no pendents attach- 
ed. m# , — ‘ sparrow cap,' acc. to K'ang- 
shing, with reference to the colour, which was 
like a male sparrow’s head. The was a 
species of a kind of spear or lance, sharp- 
pointed, with hooks bending downwards ( 

4^ )- Gan-kwfi says the was — - 

three-cornered moon/ 1 suppose the 
point above the ‘hooks’ was fashioned in this 
way, which would make it more a halberd than 
a spear. We have seen that jp. P^ is another 
name for P^ . These two men stood, each 
on one side, inside the fifth gate, within which 
everything yet described had been transacted. 


^ A M Pn #E~ tl,c M # was dif - 

ferent in form from the , in being with- 

out the surmounting cover. It was made of the 
skin of a spotted deer, probably the axis. The 
spear had a blade with upturned edge, 
projecting on one side from the base of the point. 

^ H 0 ‘ The side of the plat- 
form of the hall was called ‘The two 

stairs’ are mentioned in the last par. We are 
to conceive of a guard accoutred as described, 
standing near the platform of the hall on each 
side of the steps by which it was ascended. 

— • A M 61 '§t ,— th0 jxL hero w “ of 

the same form as that worn by the emperor, 
but distinguished from it by the number of the 
pendents and the nature of the gems strung 
upon them. The critics arc probably right in 
determining that the ^ here was that worn 
by a A A or ‘great officer,’ having ‘five 
pendents with black gems.' is the com- 

mon name for ‘a battle-axe.* The was a 
weapon of the same kind, but with some peculi- 
arity of form, which it is difficult to ascertain. 
By mid Jp we are to under- 

stand the portion of the * front hall ’ or platform 
east and west, in front of the two JjZ described 
on par. 19. K‘ang-shing says /f 

-tlL — AS Bi 
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front and eastern end of the hall. One man, in a great officer’s cap, 
and holding a somewhat different lance, stood at the front and 
western end of the hall. One man in a great officer’s cap, and 
holding a pointed weapon, stood by the steps on the north. 

22 The king, in a hempen cap and a variously adorned skirt, 
ascended by the guests' steps, followed by the nobles aud princes 
of States, in hempen caps and black ant-coloured skirts. Having 

23 entered, they all took their places. The Grand-protector, the Grand- 
historiographer, and the minister of Religion were all in hempen 


are deacribed m being varieties of the ‘ a 
spear or lance with three points.' I do not 
think that their exact form can be determined. 
See the figures in Ch‘ing Yaou-teen's 

tfl) # x $] '$} d' 

‘the extremities of the nail, near the steps.’ 
These men stood east and west respectively 
from the bearers of the and the See 

Yaou-te^fg £ 

!= + !■ 

— Ts‘oo says that ought to be after 
Ying-tfl, and on the authority of the 

which, however, only defines the character 
as 4 a weapon grasped by the imperial attend- 

side steps;’ but both Ts’ae and Keaug Siting 
agree in saying that the steps on the north of 
the hall, of which there was only one flight are 
to be understood. Shing says : Hffl®. it 

Tl K&’&itltZTt’MZ 

m So, also Yiug-tfi, who observes further, 
that 4 of the seven weapons mentioned in this 
par. it is only the of which wo have any 


arrive at any certain knowledge about the 
various arms here mentioned. Wang Suh con- 
tented himself with saying that the characters 
were names of ancient weapons.’ 


Pp. 22 — 24. The announcement of the testa- 

mentary char ye ; and the manner of it. All was 
now ready for the grand ceremony and ail the 
performers, in their appropriate array, take 
their places in the hall. 22. — 

see Ana, IX., iii. the skirt of the 

emperor’s dress on sacrificial occasions was 
variously adorned. See the 4 Yih and Tseih,* p. 
4. The 4 axe ’ (|jj^J}) w »s one of the figures upon 
it, and Ying-tft supposes it is mentioned here, 
by synecdoche, for all the others. It may be 
so ; but I take as in p. 15. Ch'aou is here 
for the first time called 4 king;’ but still he 
goes up by 4 the guests’ steps,’ not presuming 
to ascend by the others, while his father’s curpso 
w» in the hall. ^ J*,— 

‘ant skirts;’ meaning dark, like the colour of 
ants. 4 They all entered and took their places 
the places proper to them, according to their 
various ranks. 23. ^ ^ 

— we can easily see how the three dignitaries 
here mentioned should take the prominent part 
in tho ceremony which they did. Their skirts 
were of a pal* red colour CfJSJ ** the 

proper colour of their sacrificial dress. it 
‘the grand mace’ a cubi * 


S articular account. Of the rest we have no 
escriptinn. The names and forms of ancient 
and modern weapon* being different, we cannot 


and 2 inches long, called also -E$r . See the 
Chow Le, Bk. XIII., ou the duties of the 
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caps and red skirts. The Grand-protector bore the prcat mace. 
The minister of Keligion bore the cup, and the tnace-cover. These 
two ascended by the eastern steps. The Grand-historiographer 
bore the testamentary charge. He ascended by the guests’ steps, 
and advanced to the king with the record of the charge, saying, 
24 “ Our great lord, leaning on the gem-adorned bench, declared 
his last charge, and commanded you to continue the observance 
of the lessons, and to take the rule of the empire of Chow, comply- 
ing with the great laws, and securing the harmony of the empire, 
so as to respond to and display the bright instructions of Wan and 
Woo.” 


It belonged to the emperor, and was one 
of the emblems of his sovereignty. J' tyt, 
wm, no doubt, the minister of Keligion, 
the ^ ^|Q of Bk. XX., p. 9. In the Chow Le 
he is culled -km\u , and immediately sub* 
ordinate in his department were the two 
5J? ‘Thus,’ says K'ang-shing, ‘there 

were three ^ -|Q. By ^ here are in- 
tended the and one of the yj\ 

ft , one of them carrying the JpJ, and the other 
the JQ.’ This riew may be rejected without 
hesitation, ^ is the ^ -|Q par eminence, 
so denominated probably as superior to the two 
is defined— ‘the 
name of a cup.* It must have been some par- 
ticular cup which the emperor only had the right 
to employ in sacrificing. — sec on the 

‘Can. of Shun,’ p. 7. This was what I have 
called there ‘a sort of frame # by which the 
genuineness of the gem-tokens conferred on the 
difft. princes was tested.’ We see here that it 
was itself made of gem. We can easily under- 
stand how the other tokens or maces could he 
tested by it; bnt it is not explained how it was 
applied to the ^ ji|r. The G rand-guardian 


t and the minister of Religion ascended by tho 
: east or emperor's steps, because the authority 
of king Ching was, as it were, in their persons, to 
: bo conveyed in the present ceremony to his son. 
-pfeis the testamentary charge which the historio- 
grapher had written or graved on tablets by tho 
j gu&rdiun’s order; — see par. 12. He ascended by 
j the guests’ steps, being only an employe' in tho 
j premier’s department. Other reasons for his 
j doing so have been assigned ; — unsatisfactorily. 
|lt|J is best defined by aud |^] 

Q,— ‘saying.’ Some make the nomina- 
tive to this, as if what follows were what had 
been written. But this is not to lie supposed. 
What was written was what the king had sjk>- 
ken, as recorded in parr. 4 — 9. In presenting 
the record the historiographer made the brief 
speech which is here given. 

&Z$t- 1ft 
. . tft^sp]^^^ 

Z A IM’ * char 8° d you to continue to keep 
the great lessons of Wftn and Woo.’ jjjjjg 
‘ to descend and be sovereign over 
j the country empire) of Chow.’ 

*fv ■* j^*» * the great laws.’ This clause 

j sccini to declare that the emperor was not 
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25 The king twice bowed loio, and then arose, and said, “I ara 
utterly insignificant and but a child ; how can I be able to govern 
the four quarters of the empire with such a reverent awe of 
2G the dread majesty of Heaven ? ’’ He then received the cup and 
the mace-cover. Thrice he advanced with a cup of spirits ; thrice 
he sacrificed ; and thrice he put the cup down. The minister of 
Religion said, “ It is accepted.” 


absolute, but subject to certain constitutional 
laws. Sefi Kc-seucn, however, would make * the 
ureat law ’ to be that delivered by Shun to Yu 
in PL XL, Bk II., p. 15. 

Pp. 25, 26. Ch'aou'x acceptance of the sove- 
reignty. jjjJ?, derived from the eye and small, 
has the sense of 4 little,’ ' insignificant.' The 
repetition of it expresses that idea strongly. The 
vhole expression — irp oj; -f - W' fr 

is a very humble designation of himself by the 
new emperor. rfn SL-SL «• In the 
sense of yj^. The critics nearly all take 
-ta. and complete the meaning— jJt 

'flu 3C M0. */p P3 Ccnn 1 *° vern the 

four quarters of the empire as my ancestors 
did ? ’ This does not seem to be necessary. 

fin Yu PH yj 1 flcc °rtling to a common u»aj;e 
° f ns- m&xm ,— comp. 

^ M in p» r - 6 - tfk & occurred iu Bk. 
IX., p. 19. 26. Jlj |gj ^j.-the 

king received these things from the minister 
of Beligion, who had taken them up to the hall. 
‘He received them,’ says K‘ang*shing, 4 one 
with each hand ;’ but we do not know the 
manner of the action. Nothing is said of his 
receiving ‘the great mace,’ which the guardian 
bad borne up. No doubt he had received it, and 
disposed of it somehow. 

~ Ts‘ae after Gan-kwo defines by 

* advanced the cup.’ K‘ang-shing says : 

-tfe. & ft raft 0 M’ 

*• y- meaning to go gently forward.’ The 
two definitions, it will be seen, may admit of a 
similar interpretation. When the king received 
the record of the charge he was standing ut 


the top of the western steps a little eastwards, 
with his face to the north. The historiographer 
stood by king Ching’s coffin, on the south west 
of it with his face to the east. There lie read 
the charge, after which the king bowed twice, 
and the minister of Keligion, on the south west 
of the king with his face to the north, presented 
the cup and mace-cover. The king took them, 
and having given the cover in charge to an 
attendant, advanced with the cup to the place 
between the pillars where the sacrificial spirits 
were placed. Having filled a cup, he advanced 
to the east of the coffin, and stood with his face 
to the west ; then going to the spot where his 
father’s spirit was supposed to be, he sacrificed, 
pouring out the spirits on the ground after 
which he put the cup on a bench appropriated 
for iL This he repeated three times. Such is 
the account of the ceremony given by Ying-ta, 
which must be nearly correct, if it be not so in 
every particular. He says three different cups 
were used, while we should rather suppose that 
the sacrifices were all made with one, — the 
|^J which is mentioned. The account in this 
point, however, agrees better with the — 

being taken in the sense of J^[ tf!?. ‘ to 
set down a cup.’ There is a difference of opinion 
both as to the form And meaning of this char- 
acter. On these points Ch‘in Leih has said 
‘There are two explanations of p^|. Gan-kwd 
defined it as meaning 44 to put down a 

cup;” and most scholars have concurred in his 
view. Soo Shih, however, considered that it 
meant 44 to raise to the teeth without drinking,’* 
like jj®, in the par. below. At first I wns in- 
clined to agree with Soo, principally because of 
the 4 mouth ’ ( £J ) at the side of the character. 
Subsequent examination altered this view. p£ 
is a mistake for with which the 
quotes the passage. Gan-kwO's explanation 
ought out to be altered. If aud were the 
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27 The Grand-protector received the cun, descended the steps, and 
washed his hands. He then took another cup, and in his hand a 
half mace, in order tq make the responsive sacrifice. Having given 
the cup to an attending officer, he did obeisance. The king 

28 returned the obeisance. The Grand-protector then took back the 
cup, and sacrificed with it. He then just tasted the sacrificial 
spirits, returned to his place, gave the cup to the attendant, and 
did obeisance. The king returned the obeisance. 

29 The Grand-protector descended from the hall, when the various 
articles were removed, and the princes all went out from the temple 
gate and waited. 


same in meaning, why should wo not find one 
or the other of them in the two contiguous par- 

a graphs ?’ 8<* the jfe gjfc- h 0 

}$L — both Gan-kwfi and Wang Suh explain 
this — ‘The minister of Religion said to the king, 
“Drink now ’ referring to the custom for the 
offerer to drink some of the sacrificial wine, 
and so receive blessing from the spirit or spirits 
sacrificed to. I prefer to take the meaning as 
i/i the translation. The ‘Daily Explanation’ 

p p . 27 — 29. II ok the Grand-protector ro«c/u- 
ded the ceremony* 27. 
the ||jjj here must be that which the king had 
used. If wc are to suppose with Gan-kwfi that 
n difft. cup was employed for each libation, I 
should think that the |fjj may have been used 
to fill them. ‘descended — t.e., went 

down the steps, putting the cup bock into a 
basket ( |\ )— -and washed 

liis hands.’ It was customary to wash the hnnds 
before offering sacrifice. The is described 
as a ‘ half mace carried by ministers ’ (rjj. -rfr 
0 iv- ). Its make is called 

am in the Chow Le, Bk. XX., 


With the new cup and this mace the guardian 
again ascended the steps — 

‘to return the sacrifice;’ here, it seems to 
me = ‘ to repeat the sacrifice,’ ‘ to offer a second 
sacrifice.’ The young king had in his sacrifice 
acknowledged to the spirit of his father that 
he had received his testamentary charge ; it 
now belonged to the Grand -guardian to in- 
form the same spirit that he hud communicated 

that charge. sf? A Ts] 

#4 A iff) ** A " e * re 

understand oneof the employes in the dept, of the 
minister of Religion. The * bowing’ was to the 
spirit of the departed king, represented probably 
by a tablet, where it was supposed to rest. The 
guardian could not bow, and carry the cup and 
mace at the same time; he therefore handed 
them to the attendant. 

king returned the obeisance as for his father. 
28. ^ see on fljj! in the last par. 

= JEg . The * Daily Explanation ’ expands 
it into-j£ jt JLL £ "fe- 

, — as in the last par. Many 
critics, however, say that the bows were made to 
the new king, and returned hv him for himself. 
I do not think this is unlikely. The critics 
have not borne sufficiently in mind that the 
service described in this Book was one of an 
extraordinary character. 29. 
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fj] ))>C ff$ Jfj . ‘the proper officer* re- 


moved the apparatus of the service.' 


m 


P*^,— ibis is the J,oo pate, The private apart- 
uicuta had fur the time, through the presence 


of the coffin and by the sacrifices, been con- 
verted into a sort of ancestral temple. 


0£— 1 ‘waited; 


* ».«., they waited to have an 


audience of the new sovereign. 


T append here the remarks of Wang Pih on [ 
thi* lh»ok and the next. The difficult point on i 
which he dwells will lie found treated of on the i 
last par. of the Announcement ol king K*ang: — | 

— IE: 
9b 

pfra- Wc A M. 

T'Zm'tuiiM-xTzm 

%*T'tam\liZ&'f8l& 
vxmkz K* f.*r A T- iti * 
mMM%kZ »«1A 


mm 

ffiZ&fr Z M 'k'&M .iB 
/l>’I M iCii fill- f>fx '«']'! ,S, % -til- 

# A to flJlfc -*£¥■/« 
mZWtit'lzBri 

'bkz#,u~mzvfm- 

ifii 

*KiUKmvmzw,vi 
H JU li M W?*— A iff fi- 
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BOOK. XXIII. T1IE ANNOUNCEMENT OF KING K ANG. 

if n m A A 3E5 

m e m w a m m tn m 

W M jsl PI $ It S 

PI F*J, 

1 I. The king came forth and stood in the sjxiee within the fourth 
gate of tiic palace, when the Grand-guardian led in all the princes 
of the western regions by the left half of the gate, and the duke of 
Peih those of the eastern regions by the right half. They then 
caused their teams of light bay horses, with red manes and tails, to 
be exhibited ; and the princes, raising aloft their sceptres and other 
presents, said, “We, your servants, defenders of the throne, venture 
to bring here the productions of our territories and set them forth.” 
With these words, they did obeisance twice, bowing their heads to 
the earth. The king, righteously continuing the virtue of his pre- 
decessors, returned their obeisance. 

The Name of the Book. — m i £ was ‘an abyss, n fountain, sending forth its 
gjjjp ‘The Announcement of king K*ang.' We watcr * 

have seen, on par. 7 of the last Book, that ‘ he was gentle and mild, fond ot happiness ’ 
K‘a»sr was the honorary posthumous title con- (jM && □ jj#v or t liat ‘ he caus- 

furred on Ch‘aou, the successor of Ching, and 1 . 

third sovereign of the dynasty of Chow. In cd the people to be tranquil and happy * ( 
the diet, we find three explanations of the « /-i-» t ***. 

character, used with such nn application. It tj Immediately on 

may denote that the individual so denominated lv Ting's accession, he made the Announcement 
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which is here recorded. The Book is found 
in both the texts ; but something mure must be 
taid on this point. 

The CONNECTION' BETWEEN* THIS ROOK AND 
tiie l vst. The Book is found in both the 
texts. In Fuli-shanc's Shoo, however, this Book 
and the last formed only one Book. Yet the 
‘little preface* shows us that there were in 
Confucius’ Shoo two Books, one called ‘The 
Testamentary Charge.’ and one, ‘The An- 
nouncement of king K'ang.’ We cannot but 
believe also that Fuh-shang’s one Book contain* 
cd the whole of then* both. The only question 
is as to where the division of them should take 
place. Choo He says, ‘Take away the pre- 
fatory notices, and we should not think of 
making any division. The one part runs natu- 
rally, by the connection of the style, into the 

° ther > iii jr ; f i* ?§' jw 

^ [=j Jftl 3^ Jljl). All the old inter- 
preters, excepting Gnn-kwfl, — K-ang-shing, Ma 
Yung, and Wang Suh, — extended the Testa- 
mentary Charge to par. 3 of the Announcement, 
and made the latter very brief indeed. Much 
more natural is the division as it stands in the 
tfjciiiK receptus, and which I here assume was 
made by Gan-kwft, whether he acted merely 
on liis own sense of fitness, or had special 
authority for the arrangement in the recovered 
tablets which were submitted to him. As the 
Books now stand, the first is complete, and the 
second. The portion which precedes the An- 
nouncement is a proper introduction to it, while 
it is out of plnce as an appendix to the Testa- 
mentary charge. 

Tac Tung-yuen, of the present dynasty, 
pronounces both divisions wrong, but his own 
view, if he can be said to have one on the point 
in hand, is very unsatisfactory. Accepting 
Fuh-shang’s arrangement of the whole in one 
Book, he would divide it into three parts the 
first, parr. 1 — 13, relating to the Testamentary 
Charge; the second, parr. 14 — 29, describing 
the accession of king K'ang, the year after his 
father’s death ; and the third, being all compre- 
hended in the Announcement, relating all that 
took place at the first public audience or levee 
by the new monarch, immediately after the 
accession. Granting all this, he still divides the 
two Books at the same point as Gan-kwo. Of 
his view, that from p. 14 of the Charge the things 
descrilxd all belonged to the year after Ching’s 
death, I shall speak on par. I. See jgjjt 

EM® — 

Contents. The action of the Book follows 
immediately that of the last. A great assembly 
of princes do homage after their fashion to the 
new king, and caution and advise him on the 
discharge of the great duties to which he is 
called. He responds with the declaration which 
has given name to the Book, referring to his 
predecessors, and asking the auisUncc of all 
his hearers that his reign might he a not un- 
worthy sequel of theirs. With this the pro- 
ceedings terminate, and the king resumes his 
mourning dress which he hud put off for the 
occasion. It will Ijc seen that I have arranged 
tbc paragraphs in three chapters. 


Ch. T. Pp. 1—3. First audience or Tnc 

, PRINCES AND MINISTERS HELD BY KINO K‘ANG. 

Their Offerings; and Advice. 1. ^ 

king went out from the Loo gate, and stood in 
; the space between it and the Ying gate.’ The 
gate, we have seen, was the 4th of the palaco 
gates. It took its name, according to Ch'in 
8/e-k‘ne, from a drum near it which was culled 
the gfjf. Between it and the 5th gate was 
held the or * audience of govt.,’ at which 

I king K‘ang on this occasion received the houiago 
of all the princes, showing himself to them for 
the first time, as 4 the son of Heaven.’ 


j [Ts*ac, by mistake, calls this the pb j§J|. It 
would not be correct, ltowever, to call it, with 
Sze-k‘ae, the ^ l*iJJ ] 

On the Guardian and the duke of Pei IT* 
leading the princes of tlio west and the east 
respectively, see on the last Bk., p. 3. The 
princes of the west entered by the left or eastern 
i siile of the gate, ami those of the east by the 
right or western side, and took their places 
accordingly. This appears to have been all ac- 
cording to rule. The Le Kc, Bk. j 4 , 

. Pt. ii n p. 29, says, ‘The host enters on the right 
I of tile gate, and proceeds to the eastern steps ; 
i the guest enters on the left, and proceeds to the 
| western steps.’ From west to east ami from 
I east to west, therefore., was the rule. See Lin 
j Chc-kV. in be 

I ft team of four horses (^jl^ |7EJ (Tt ) was 

^ called Those horses were ffl ‘• villow 
I and red.’ The former character expresses the 
i general colour of the animals. But 'yellow * ia 
i Chinese is applied to many shades ; that intend- 
i ed here bciug, I apprehend, a 4 light bay.’ * 
j is understood to denote that their tails and 
manes were dyed this colour. This is inferred 
from a passage in the -j- 4 4^, 

which describes such an operation ^ 

mentions that some interpret the of 

4 baskets of yellow and red silks,' such as are 
' mentioned in ‘The Tribute of Yu;’ hut such an 
interpretation is very unlikely in this passage. 

‘The princes raised aloft the several maces 
I which they kept, and their odter presents.' 
-fS#« — eco the Cliow Lc, Bk. XXXVIII., 

p- A ff A A ^ Z fltS' wbire 

j by is meant all the princes from the 
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Iff fe. fti 

i.'.i wl -k ft k -t m m # 
£ £ gfc EMS it »»„ 

2 The Gnind-giiiirdian and the chief of Jtiv, with till the rest, then 
advanced and bowed to each other, after which tin y did obeisance 
twice, bow mg their heads to the ground, and said, ‘ 0 Son of Heaven, 
we venture respectfully to declare our sentiments. Great Heaven 
altered its decree in favour of the great empire of \ in, and Wan and 
Woo of our Chow greatly received the same, and carried it out, 

i n? m* m (•/:■ 
tarn inzm-tegfritz 


Y \tou domain inward*. -^jr»— these arc the 

maces or gem-tokens conferred on them by the 
emp.. mid which they brought with them when 
they appeared at court. Ving-tft thought that by 
we were to understand the horses already 
exhibited— or u fmrliou of them at least — iii'tlie 
courtyard ; hut I cannot believe so. A passage in 
the Ilook of the ('how Le just quoted, on the 
duties of the yj> jy In-ginning ^ 
W- may be consulted. Other offerings, referred 
to in the address below, are no doubt intended. 
The princes, indeed, could not he miffing them 
aloft themselves; hut they had attendants with 
them who did so. — • *_ p , — * we, one 

or two ministers.’ Comp, the use of *, — [ in 
the Amu 111., *xlv„ -I «/. ^ _ 

z 

are to suptHHC that one ot the princes spoke in 
the nnuie of nil the others. 1 31 fid 

m % n •-" ,e wur ''' ^W'l f;i' >«•"' 

introduced by the recorder of the Hook to ex- 
plain how it was that the voinig king returned 
the obeisance of the princes. bin Che-kv 
observes that, as a rule, the sovereign does not 
return the Jf_|l of his ministers, yet K‘ang was 
on this occasion the hunt and the princes all 
were ids f/nrutx, and such an interchange of 
courtesies was according to etiquette. Tsiu*. 
Who ('Icing, and Keang Siting, ail find a deeper 
ineauing in the language. K*ang. they say, was 
n*»w the declare* l nucccssor to the throne, hut 
until the year of his father’s death was elapses], 
his reign mold not chronologically commence. 
Ills returning the olieisanec. therefore, was a 
recognition hv himself and all the princes that 
lie and no other w as to Ik- their sovereign ; — it 
was done *in righteousness.’ though not perhaps 

in rule. Ts'ac says:— & ft n iH ji- 

ft « 

comment : — C 80 Ijfj 


-W Z 


m wm hil jt§* lr tI,i§ critici8m ° f t »‘«« 

&c. I»e ciinvct. as I Micro it is, it disposes 
of the view of Tau Timg-vucn. that nil the 
ceremonies from par. 1 4 of the last Book tiw>k 
place ill the year after Citing's death. There 
remain*, indeed, the di then tty on which he in- 
sists. — llow was it that the princes of the 
various domains happened to lie nt court w ith 
their offerings, &t\, ns if in readiness for the old 
king’s dealh, and the accession of the new? 
The difficulty must bo acknowledged ; hut |ier- 
hnps it would disappear if we had fuller informa- 
tion aliout the time. To my mind it is not so 
great ns that of suppwing tlmt the action is sud- 
denly curried over many mouths, l>etwcen parr. 18 
and 14 of the last Book, without the slightest 
note of time in the text to sav nothing of the 
conclusion of Tittle and others from these words 


-.I M wl i’M- 


I’p. if. 3. The Olhuf piivn In/ all the prince* to 
the you nr/ liny, . — the 

princes advanced in the last pur. to present thefr 
offerings under the leading of the Guardian and 
the duke of lYih. as the Chiefs of the east and 
west iVffper lively. Now the duke of IVili give* 
place lo the baron «»f .luy, the minister of In- 
struction, and ranking among the six K'im/ next 
to the prime minister. 

it seems the simplest construction to take li’Sc 
(he ^>jj , which immediately follow's, meaning 
alt the re*t of the princes and ministers, who 
then 'moved their left or right arms 

to one other.* as they took their several places in 
the order required by tliccourt etiquette. See the 
account of Confucius’ movements in the court 
of Loo. Ana., X., iii., If. Ving-tft would confine 
to the Guardian and theharon of Juy. — 
‘These two made ull the others advance, motion* 
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jiill # iit x Aft> i, ee. o 

A £ & M Wt m ffi 

3 manifesting tlieir kindly govern men t in tlie western regions. liis 
recently ascended Majesty, reward ing and punishing exactly in ac- 
cordance with what was right, fully established their achievements, 
and transmitted this happy state to his successors. l)o you, O king, 
now be reverent in vour position. Maintain your armies in great 
order, and do not allow the rarely equalled appointment of our 
high ancestors to come to harm.'’ 


in? to them with their arms to take their proper 
places, to which motion the .princes responded.’ I 
Woo Chin? has still a difft. view, taking ns 

3 W' == ’’^? !l f ■ ^ ,Klt wni plicate* 

the construction. Q,— the Guardian was 
no doubt spokesman for all the others. ! 

— the difficulty here is with j 
jU*, which T«*ao acknowledges tliat he does | 
not understand. He mentions the view of Soo ■ 
Sliili, that somehow there is an allusion to the ; 
confinement of kin? Wfin hy the tyrnnt Show ! 

If! ; but I do not see how this is to be ! 
brought out of the text. He mentions also the 
conjecture of some that ^ is the same as 
JUft * n P* **» * K ** n o an error tbe text 
for |^. Gan-kvro took as meaning 
Ma Yung and Wang Suit did the same. Ying-tfi 
observes that and are allied in sound, 
and that therefore wc may explain by 
I have translated accordingly ( ^ 

^ A $1 rfii Jl|l Z>- ,lu,u 8' 1 1 ™ ,lK>r 

suspect that the text is corrupted. Kenng Shing 

n,nkc * *" .tfe »»'« % tljf jgg ^ 

There is no authority for such an interpretation 
of the char. j)Cj , — the patrimony 

of the chiefs of Chow wiis in the west. It was 
in that part of the empire that their virtue was 
first recognized, ami the foundations of their 
influence laid. 1 1 the 

newly aseendod king.’ L'hing was not yet 
buried, and bail not received his honorary 
title. He could onlv lie thus spoken of. 

—by the ‘reward* and 


punishments,’ which king Thing is said to have 
‘finished harmonizing.' S.e„ administfriiig ac- 
cording to what was right, we are to under- 
stand prolmldv the investitures of many princes, 
and the suppression of ndiellious, with the 
punishment of the rvliels. hi which the dnke of 
Chow played so cotispienous a part. These arc 
all, allow ably, attributed to the king himself ; 
and hy these lie completed the work begun hy 
Wfin and Woo, and tlie dynasty might lie 
considered established in the possession of the 
empire. ^^ rea! ^]i ‘be sneceeded in.’ 

iS A Ifc-ik *» 

as in the objective gov. by ^ is under 

the govt, of the preposition ‘fjk understood. 
Woo Tiring gives the meaning of the whole 
very Clearly #}, gj ^ jjji. 

#j£>c 

se £ Vi m 

— • Keep your six armies like a l«ctit how, and 
magnify them.' The duke of Shaou would 
seem to have in mind the counsel given to 
himself hy the duke of Thow. Ilk. XVI.. p. 21, 
and also what was said hy that duke to king 

Cliliw, lik. XIX, p. 22. M Ijj.) 

M U *- 

fl'^l by T.'nc-|g Jff: 'fl ft £ 

‘the appointment difficult to be got, and 
such ns is seldom to he got.’ Kenng Siting 

give* Wang Hull’s account of ^ 

i 'y -a ikz_ kk b n <>» 

The speaker, in ‘ear high ancestor 

(or ancestors),’ identifies himself with the im- 
perial House, This gives some -np]H»rt to w hat 
is said, on p. 420. of the duke of Simon’s having 
been the son of king Wan by a concubine. 
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4 II. The king spoke thus: — “Ye princes of the various States, 
chiefs of the Ilow, Teen, Nan, ami Wei domains, I, Ch'aon, the one 

5 man, make an announcement in return for your advice. The former 
sovereigns, Wan and Woo, were greatly just, and enriched the peo- 
jde. They did not occupy themselves with people's crimes. Pushing 
to the utmost and maintaining an entire impartiality and sincerity’, 
they became gloriously illustrious throughout the empire. Then 
they had officers brave as bears and grisly bears, and ministers of no 


Ch. II. Pp. 4 — 8. Rr.rer or the king to 1 

TIIK PRECEDING ADDRESS; CALLED III* A.N- 


no esc em ent. 4. The princes do not appear 

a* parties in the preceding address, nor are the 
ministers (^jj‘ mentioned hero. But we 
must suppose that the address emanated from 
the princes as well ns the ministers, and that the 
reply was made to them equally. No mention 
is made of the domain which was ltetween the 
Nan and the Wei; no doubt the chiefs from it 
were present, and they may have been present 
also from beyond the Wei, though the text says 


nothing about them. -p* — • ^ 

the emperor called himself — ‘I, the one man,* 
and did not udd his name. It was the rule, 
however, for the successor to the throne to 
do so, while the period of mourning for the 
deceased sovereign lasted.— See the case of the 


young emperor mentioned in the ^ f 

tfr-J-i" ciic- 

k'c expands this : — 3$ ft- H 

pff 5. The merits of Wiin 

and W oo ; and how they tcere SHpj>orted by their 


ministers and officers. p , — as in the 

last Bk., p. 5. * — WCTC 8****ty 

just and rich.’ The critics arc probably correct 
in interpreting the language of the govt, of 
Wan and Woo. — that it was just, carefully 
guarding the rights of the people, and that it 
was liberal, making taxation light, so that the 
people had plenty for all their wants. The 
paraphrase of the ‘Daily Explanation* is: — 

Zi SI 


flji- Jtft K Z fit Su,, '« vom - 

ment is brief and satisfactory ^ »||[ 

— ‘ they did not bend their 
minds on — address their efforts to — the faults 
of the people.' The meaning seems to be that they 
were not on the watch to find out crime and 


punish it. To quote again from the Daily Ex- 
P Ian«inn:-A ifc f] i/f' ?.J £L 

m m m m m & at 

z 

% !& nfn & iVt Z T ife 1 cnn 

no means accept Kcang Shing’s definitions of 
~ an<1 Hc m >*-~ % 
ft ATM AT ZB:®* 

)& m m iM’-m n m 

‘they pushed the practice and car- 
ried it to the utmost.' The question arises of what 
it was that they carried to the utmost? Was it 
the virtues indicated in the two previous purr , 
so that ^ and arc merely adjectives? or 
are we to take those two characters ns nouns, 
denoting other virtues, having a substantial 
meaning of their own ? Lin Che-k‘e, True, and 
the Sung critics generally take the former view. 
T.'ac Q ^ 

z ft m 
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double heart, who helped them to maintain and regulate the royal 
House. Thus did they receive the true favouring decree from God ; 
and thus did great Heaven approve of their ways, and give them 
6 the four quarters of the empire. Then they appointed and set up 
principalities, and established bulwarks to the throne, with a view to 
us their successors. Now do ye, my uncles, I pray you, consider with 
one another, and carry out the service which the dukes, your 
predecessors, rendered to my predecessors. Though j our persons be 


ffi] S it % W Gan-kws 

took the latter view, making Cp. Ik* 

gi,c,-^ ?r M ^ ^ Z iS ; an ' 1 1 

have translated accordingly. Mu Yung likewise 
took ; but ho put a atop there, and 

joined ^=1 as an adverb with the clause that 
follows, in which construction Kcang Siting has 
followed him. see Bk. 

II., p. 9. 

« ‘ thus,’ * thereby.’ [§\ ' correct.’ 

We seem to be obliged to understand a after 
— { they thus received the right favouring 
decree from God.’ Kcang Shing is the only one 
who construes differently, saying — 

What follows, l|| ~ 7 ^* -jr^, 

is an expansion of this clause, a more accurate 
description of the * favouring decree.’ gj||| 
«= ||^, * to accord with,’ «= ‘ to approve.’ 6. 
He ap/teals to the rjreat prince* to assist him a* 
their father* had assisted WSn and Woo, and in ; 
accordance with the intention of their apjmintment*. ' 

,^IJ $£ (% tf|} ,u,, i TCt of n\i 

is Wan and Woo, us founders of the dynasty, 
so that the force of the term merges in that of 
and m This is much better than, with 
Kcang felling, to suppose the par. to begiu at 


M.% above, and make the nominative 

T " e 

‘planting of defences or screens ‘ (j^J ** 
nothing different from the ‘ setting up of princes' 

(&&>■ 

must be taken as = 4 w ith reference to,’ * fur the 

sake of.’ — * *. * as 

in par. 1. Ying-tA observes that when the 
emperor was addressing princes of large States 
who bore the same surname with himself, lie 
colled them and if their principalities 

were small, he called them ft'X The pnuces 
of a different surname were addressed by him as 
wn and ft i Here Cha'ou speaks 
more particularly to the great princes of his 
own surname. 

W SS = ‘ with 0De 

another. 1 gg-gg ^ fft] % ^ ‘ t0 
think of and not forget.’ = 3jr. Ac- 

cording as we take this to mean 4 to soothe,’ * to 
tranquillize,’ or ‘ to pursue quietly and steadily,’ 
we get two view's of the passage. Lin Che-k*e, 
after Soo Sliih, adopts the latter view , and 
compares the sentiment with that in the ‘l’w an- 
kAng,’ Ft. i., p. 14, and Ft. ii., p. pS 

• If you, princes, 
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distant, lot your hearts he in the royal house. Thus enter into my 
anxieties and art in iioeortlaueo with them, so that 1, the little child, 
may not lie put to shame.” 

7 III. All the dukes, having heard this charge, bowed to one an- 
other and hastily withdrew. The king put off his cap, and assumed 
ugaiu his mourning dress. 


cun discharge all lovul service to tiic royal 
llutiMt, as your pmUTCfaurs did to mine, then 
their souls will have repose in heaven.' 1 was 
at first inclined to this view, but a closer inspec- 
tion of’ the text makes me prefer the former, 
which is that given by Ts‘ae after Gnn-kwo. 

HI |4i 10 ^ w a ‘ 

in the translation, after Ts‘ae and Gnn-kwu. 
The ‘Daily Explanation ’ him: — mmt 

TjjJ; Ijj: Or we may translate — ‘ 1 Be thus 

reverently anxious to act in accordance with 
the requirements of your duty,* which is the 
view taken by Lin Che-k'e. — rkmmt 

XJ&B& tiff 

* a cbihl, ' one w ho bus not yet left bis mother's 
arms.’ 

Ch. III. 1’. The aiiuence closes, axi> 

tilt K.15G Rl>l'ML* III!? MOfKMNU. The 11SC of 


here confirms the interpretation of the 
phrase which I have adopted in p. 2. The 
concluding statement, showing that the king 
ami all the officers only assumed their mourning 
dress at the conclusion of this Announcement, 
lias, since the time of Soo Shilt, given rise toncun- 
troversy, which w ill probably lie among Chinese 
critics interminable. According to Shift, every- 
thing about the publication of the Testamentary 
Charge and the subsequent proceedings ought 
to have been transacted in mourning garb: ami 
the neglect of this was a melancholy violation 
of pro/irirli/. If the duke of ( *lmw had been alive, 
Sliih thinks that he would not have allowed it, 
and he wonders why Confucius selected the 
documents recording it to form a |Mirtion of ilm 
Shoo. In point of fact, it cannot Ik: proved 
positively that any violation of the proprieties 
established by the duke of Chow was commit ted, 
for the ceremonies to Ik* observed on various 
i occasion* in the imperial court have not been 
transmitted. But to a student from the west 
the controversy appears trivial. We arc glad 
to have the ceremonies actually observed at so 
distant a date brought before our eyes mi graphi- 
cally as is done in ‘The Testamentary Charge,* 
ami ‘The Announcement of king K’ang.’ 
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1 I. In the sixth month of his twelfth jear, the day of the new 
moon’s appearance was Kiing-woo, and on Jin-shin, the third day 
after, the king walked in the morning from the honoured city of 
Chow to Fung, and there, with reference to the multitudes of Ching- 
chow, gave charge to the duke of Peih to protect and regulate 
the eastern frontier. 


Introductory Note. If that reign must 
have been happy which, extending over a con- 
siderable number of years, has yet left few or 
no memorials in history, that of king K'ang may 
be so characterized. It extended over twenty- 
six years, but no other event of it, after the An- 
nouncement of the last Book, is alluded to in the 
Shoo or by Sze-ma Ts'een, but that appoint- 
ment of the duke of Peih, to which we have 
now arrived. Ts*een, indeed, tells us that Mur- 
ing the time of kings Cliing and K'ang, the 
empire was in a state of profound tranquillity, 
so that punishments were laid aside, and not 
used for more than forty years * ( ^ 

JfJ)* H a PPy China! 

The Name op the Book.— .-^ 1 ‘The 

Charge to the duke of Peih.’ The territory of 

yol. ill. 


Peih was in the pres. dis. of Chhing-ngan 
^), dep. of Se-ngan. It was uot a large 
principality, whose ruler was entitled to ho 
styled duke or Kung. That title is employed 
here as a denomination of dignity or office, the 
chief of Peih having succeeded to the duke of 
Chow as Grand-Tutor; — see on Bk. XXII., p. 
8. He was a scion of tho House of Chow. This 
and his being Grand-Tutor may both be inferred 
from the manner in which king K‘ang addresses 
him as Chin Sze-k'ae says that his 

name was Kaou (jsj). He must have been 
well advanced in years, when the ‘Charge* re- 
corded here was addressed to him, for. aoc. to 
p. 5, he Imd played his part in the fortunes of 
his House from the time of king Wan. The 
Book was not in the Shoo of Fuh-shang. 

Contents. ‘King K‘ang,* says T»‘ac, ‘ con- 
sidering the condition uj the multitudes of Chiug- 
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chow, appointed the duke of Peih to protect i 
and regulate that district and its jttopU. This 
Book contains the charge to him as it was re- 
corded on tablets.’ 

Keun-ch‘in, who had succeeded to the duke of 
Chow in charge of Ching-chow, has followed 
him to the grave. By the labours of those two 
great ministers, a considerable change had been 
effected in the character of the people of Yin 
who had been transferred to that district. King 
K‘ang appoints the duke of Peih to enter into 
and complete their work, adopting such measures 
as the altered character of the people, and 
altered circumstances of the time, called for. 
The charge occupies all the Book after an 
introductory paragraph, and may be divided 
into three chapters, each introduced by the 
words — ‘The kiug said.* 

The first, parr. 2 — 6, speaks of what hail been 
accomplished in Ching-chow, and the admirable 
qualities of Kaou which fitted him to accomplish 
what remained to be done. The second, parr. 
6—11, speaks of the special measures which 
were called for by the original character and 
by the altered character of the people. The 
third, parr. 12 — 15, dwells on the importance 
of the charge, and stimulates the duke, by 
various motives, to address himself to fulfil it 
effectually. 

Ch. I. P. 1. The Time; Tlacb; ani> Gen- 
eral Nature of tiie Charge. 

^ tfl «0 Bk - xn - P- 2 ' A » 

it denotes the third day of the moon, we 
are again enabled to bring the commonly re- 
ceived chronology to the tost of calculation. 
Here I will give the note of Gaubil, as on par. 
2 of * The Testamentary Charge : ’ — * It is agreed 
that the day here is the third day of 

• the sixth moon of the calendar of Chow. Lew 
Hin and Pan Koo pretend that this whs the 
year corresponding to r.c. 1,067. to which year 
they refer the twelfth year of king K‘ang ; and 
this chronology is followed in the ^ ^ ^ 
Q . In the year s c. 1,0G7, the 1 6th of May was, 
indeed, the day ^ or the 7th of the cycle, 
but the 14 th of May was not the first day of the 
moon which did not happen till several days 
after; and that year therefore was not the 12th 
of K ang’s reign. Laying down the principle 
avowed by Pan Koo and Lew Hin about the 
third day of the moon, the cycle names in the 
text agree with the year R.c. 1,056. The 16th 
of May was the day of new moon in China ; the 
lath, the third day of the moon, was ^ ; 

and this month was the sixth in the calendar 
of Chow, since during it the sun entered the 
sign of the Twins. From “ The Announcement 
of Rhaou,” “The Announcement about La," and 
this Book, we see lliat the Chinese astronomers 


of those times counted the day when the sun 
and moon were veritably in conjunction to be 
the first day of the moon. The time of a lunation 
was divided into the time of brightness and the 
time of obscurity ; the passage from the obscure 
to the bright time was described as “the death of 
the obscure," and the passage from the bright to 
the obscure time as “ the birth of the obscure ; w 
— see “ The Testamentary Charge." The stand- 
ard History gives 20 as the years of K‘a»g’s 
reign ; if that be correct, his death took place 
B.C. 1,042, since we have found that B.C. 1,056 
was his 12th year; and B.c. 1,067 was the first 
year of his reign. 

‘This year, b.c. 1,067, should be marked by 
the cycle characters jjjh the 11th year of 
the cycle. Now, the “ Bamboo Books ” do mark 
his first year so ; but the year which they denote 
is that b.c. 1,007, differing from the true year, 
which appears to have been demonstrated, ex- 
actly an entire cycle of 60 years.’ 

[As the cycle names of the days hero afford 
ground for such important conclusions, in w hich 
Gaubil, I may state, was anticipated Chang 
Yih-hing (the Buddhist priest mentioned ou 
page 19), under the T‘ang dynasty, it becomes 
desirable to establish the genuineness of the par., 
which may be hastily thrown aside with the 
remark that it only occurs in one of the contro- 
verted Books. Now this we are able to do, so far 
as the year, month, and days are concerned, from 

» passage in the j>J| }}j£ 

being that referred to by Gaubil, and which is 

to this effect h£ + — #■ ^ M 

w « 

do not know what to make of here; 

but it is plain that Lew Hin had seen a copy of 
the ‘ Charge to Peih,’ in this par. substantially 
the same with what wo have in the text before 
us.] 

i ?jJ M T ™ Bk - 

III., p, 1. j^,-sec on Bk. XX, p. 1. 

We are to understand Haou. ‘The king went 
to Fung,' says Ts‘ae, * to give the charge in the 
temple of king Wan, because the duke of Peih 
had been minister to him.' 
was what was called T# 1 the lower capital,’ 
Sec on Bk. XXI., p. 1., where also 
‘ the eastern frontier,’ is explained. ft- 
0 ■ The time had come to adopt 
a difft. method with the people of Yin from those 
pursued by their former overseers, the duke of 
Chow and Keuu-ch in as is explained below. 
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2 II. The king spoke thus : — Oh ! Grand-tutor, it was when king 
Wan and king Woo had diffused their great virtue through the 
empire that they were able to receive the appointment which Yin 

3 hud enjoyed. The duke of Chow acted as assistant to my royal 
predecessors, and tranquillized and established their empire. Cau- 
tiously did he deal with the refractory people of Yin, and removed 
them to the city of L6, that they might be quietly near the royal 
house, and thus be transformed by its lessons. Six and thirty years 
have elapsed, the generation has been changed, and manners 


Ch. II. Pp. 2 — 5. First part of the 
ChaRUE. How TIIE EMPIRE HAD BBEX ©OT BY 
Wan and Woo, assisted by tub duke op 
Chow; what the duke had done with tiib 
people or Yin. New measures wehk now 

CALLED FOR ; AND THE CHARACTER OK THE Dl KK 
OF Fkih, which marked him out as the man 
for the occasion. 2. |£j|j, — acc. to 

what was said on * in par. 0 of 

the last Book, we might translate this by ‘ Uncle 
and Tutor.’ Lin <%e-k*e, moreover, says that the 
duke of Pcih was * n son of king Wftn, a younger 
brother of king Woo and the duke of Chow, 
and an uncle of king Ching ( 

but I do not know his authority for such 
a statement. Szc-ma Ts*een has given the 
names of Win's ten sons by his queen T*ae-sxe, 
and this duke is not among them. I believe he 
was a scion of the House of Chow ; but we may 
take fJjjj here in the same way as in Pt. 

IV., Bk. XI., p. 1, *» — -)£ pth If he h»d 
really been a brother of the duke of Chow, we 
might have expected some reference to the fact 
in the course of the Charge. 3. 

it — the critics generally 

understand by ^ all K'ang’s predecessors, 
-—Win, Woo, and Ching. Lin Cbe-k^ contends 
with much force that the phrase should in this 
place be restricted to king Ching. It is hardly 
necessary to depart from the more common 


j view. Ching must certainly be included. Gauhil 
gives — * le roi, mon pere ; * Medhurst erroneous- 


ly, — ‘ these former kings.’ 
jjjjj '■$£.> * their (or hie) empire.’ 

M 01'— C0, "P- Bk - XIV - PP- 

p^3l^3E- p ‘ IV - 


Bk. V., Pt. I, p. 9. The or ‘ imperial 

city ’ of LA was the place where the 1 nine 
rases ’ of the empire were deposited, and where 
it was intended that the emperor should giro 
audience to all the princes. The people of Yin 
in Ching-chow and thocountry about might very 
well be said to be near the * royal house.’ The 
4 Daily Explanation ’ expands j=^j| 




‘there have elapsed — been gone through — three 
A'e, or periods of twelve years.’ A period of 
twelve years was denominated a It!- acc. to 
Ying-tA, because in that period the planet 


Jupiter completed a revolution in his orbit, and 
the cycle characters of the ^ jj ^T, or ‘ earthly 
branches,’ had also run their round. We do not 
know exactly from what year we are to reckon 
these 36* years. If, as is commonly believed, 
the reign of Ching lasted 37 years, and we add 
12 years of K‘ang’§ reign to them, we obtain 
four duodenary periods, and not three. Evep 
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have altered. Through the four quarters of the empire there is no 
occasion for anxiety, and I, the one man, enjoy repose. 

4 The prevailing ways now tend to advancement and now to 
degeneracy, and measures of government must be varied according 
to the manners of the time. If you do not manifest your approval 
of what is good, the people will not be led to stimulate themselves 

5 in it. But your virtue, 0 duke, is strenuous, and you are cautiously 
attentive to small things. You have been helpful to and brightened 
four reigns, with deportment all-correct, leading on the inferior 
officers, so that there is not one who does not reverently take your 
words as a law. Your admirable merits were that of many in the 


if we reckon from the date of the ‘ Announce- j 
nient about L6,’ wc have more than 40 years. 1 
A supposition of Gaubil t that king K‘ang 
intends the time which had elapsed from the 
death of the duke of Chow, seems to me 
very likely. j jp — our word ‘ genera- 

tion’ answers to |{f\ TsHu? says;— 
p| jH* , ‘ Father and son are called a |jj\’ — 
‘One generation passeth away, and another 
comet h.’ jTEj see the uac 

Yu II., Bk. IV, p. C. 

P. 4. Govt, must be varied according to the 
character of the people; the time was come for 
ditcriminatii't measures. |^r, 

— it would be hard to say how Gan-kwo under- 
stood this clause. His comment on it is — 

Ying-tft only makes more dark by his expansion 
of it. I have followed Ts'ae who observes that 
mx-G (&• * generous/ ‘ affluent,* 

* good and li$ “ ffj, 1 foul,* * im- 
pure;’ and then illustrates this clause and the 
next by saying that, when the duke of Chow took 
charge of Ching-chow, the character of the 
people, with their evil habits all -unchanged, 
rendered h firm and cautious dealing with them i 
necessary. When Koun-elnn t4>ok charge, the ' 
people were considerably improved, and hence 
he wna enjoined to be furthering with them. 
And promote harmonizing measures. T'l 


~Z \'~ the P°°P lc * to suppose, 

were now in that state, that the good of many 
of them deserved to be acknowledged, and that 
acknowledgement would act as the best stimu- 
lus to others. The paraphrase of the ‘Daily 
Explanation * is “p* ^ pj , ^ ^ 

0 2k iiii* ###### 

IS M iff) Ifc ^ In the 

first case it is a verb ; in the second, a noun in 
the concrete. 5. The great virtue of the 
d,lx </ Ptik. $Jj yj, J> $7' 

‘ little thing.,’ — ‘ .mall matter. ’ (JjiJJJ ^-j). 

By rant. ‘ four generations,’ we arc 

to understand the reigns of Wan, Woo, Ching, 
and the existing reign of K‘ang. Ying-ta 
refers to a passage in tlie 
|Jt| (near the end), about king Wan, how he 



J|?. , which shows that in the 8th cent. 
b.c., it was the current belief that the duke of 
Peih had been a minister of king Wan. 

p, — * with correct countenance 
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times of the former kings ; I, the little child, have but to let my 
robes hang down, and fold my hands while I look up for the com- 
plete effect of your measures." 

6 III. The king spoke, “Oh! Grand-tutor, I now reverently 

7 charge you with the duties of the duke of Chow. — Go ! Signalize the 
good, separating the bad from them ; give tokens of your approbation 
to their neighbourhoods, distinguishing the good so ns to make it ill 
for the evil, t/uu establishing the influence and reputation of their 
virtue. Where the people will not obey your lessons and statutes, 


leading on those below you.' But by 
we are to understand all the deportment. Lin 
Che-k'e refers, aptly enough, to the words of 
Confucius about the man in authority, Ana. 

4ft US 

w — flu && w- Tl,e 

Bifi 11 a verb, = 4 to imitate/ 4 to take as a | 

modeL ' 3E-- tl,u 

clause is in a measure opposed to the next. — 

4 Even under my predecessors your admirable 
merits hare been many ; how much more must 
I be indebted to you ! ' T •*** 

— we must not understand 1 the robes let 
down and the hands folded ’ as expressive of 
idleness and indifference. Hie king figures 
himself in the ancestral temple, in his robes 
and attitudes of reverent ceremony, happy in 
the thought that he had so able a minister on 
whom he might entirely depend. Compare the 
same language in the conclusion of Bk. III., p. 
10 . 

The king certainly is not sparing in his laud- 
ation of the minister. 

Ch. III. Pp. C — 11. Second part of toe 
Charge: — tiie special duties which tiie 
DUKE WAS to discharge; TIIE difficulties 
with which he would have to contend; and 

TIIE METOOD II Y WHICH HE MIGHT BK SUCCESS- 
FUL. C. ft 5 ft , — ‘reverently charge.’ i 

The charge being so great, being communicated 
in the temple of king Wfln, having respect to \ 
the completion of the work of the duke of Chow, 


king K‘ang could not but have a feeling of rev- 
erence in delivering it. The work that Keun- 


ch‘in lmd done is not mentioned, but he appears 
in p. 13. 7. Many of the people of Yin 

had profited so much by the labours of the duko 
of Chow and Kcun-ch‘in wiih them, that they 


might be pronounced reformed, and should re- 
ceive marks of favour, while those who continu- 
ed obstinately bad should be made to feel that 
they were marked. j^|| (low. 4 th 

tone) ^ ^jp,— these clauses show how 

the good should be dealt with. is the name 
of a peculiar kind of flag, used among other 
purposes to mark out places or paths ; as a verb 
here, it = our 4 to signalize.’ jiff )}|L ifef 

the meaning in the translation. Z J& lift iSr* 

fl 

—‘a signal,' ‘to set up a signal akin to jjff:. 

S jt s @ % Th ° ,w ° p art8 «* ,he 

se are connected as in the first clause. 

$$ Z M, SB-*™* $} Z. coid p- «>• 

expression XlV^xvi. The whole 

» ‘planting — setting up— for them, u, the good, 
their influence and reputation.’ The ‘Daily 
Explanation’ gives for it — m%zm. 

& these three clauses describe how the bad 
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mark off the boundaries of their hamlets, making them fear to do evil 
and desire to do good. Define anew the borders and frontiers, arul 
be careful to strengthen the guardposts through the territory, in 
order to secure the tranquillity of the whole empire. 

“In measures of government to be consistent and constant, and 
in proclamations a combination of completeness and brevity, are 
valuable. There should not be the love of what is extraordinary. 
Among the customs of Shang was the flattery of superiors. Sharp- 
tonguedness was the sign of worth. The remains of these manners 
are not yet obliterated. Do you, O duke, bear this in mind. 


should be dealt with. 

mm&m mn- 

well*,' about which their farms were distributed. 
It may be translated here by ‘ hamlet*.’ We sec , 
how the people— the peasantry — of Yin were 
distributed over the country of which Cbing- 
chow might bo considered the centre. tjl 
£|5 ,-T«*ae .ays tint fjf sod arc 

the same ; but the meaning of given for 
in the diet., answer* very well. Wang Ts'eaou ' 
says : — * The city of LA and the honoured capital j 
of Chow were the two centres of the imperial 
domain. The honoured capital of Haou might 
be considered to have a square of 800 /e, or 64 
squares of 100 It each, attached to it ; and L3 or ! 
Ching-chow to have a square of COO /«, or 36 I 
squares of 100 It each. The extent from cast 
to west was greater than from north to 
south, but altogether there was as much as a 
square of 1,000 It, Thus the borders of Ltf were 
also the borders of Haou.’ See the mm- 
* strengthen the jdacte of 
ward within the boundaries over which you are 

1$ Z ® '<% |j& 

pus m^m&ummz 

Wang Ch‘ung-yuu observes that, while the 
separation of the good from the bad was calcu- 
lated to have a beneficial moral effect upon the 
people, these latter measures were a safeguard 
against any attempts at insurrection. 


Pp. 8 — 11. The diffietiltit* the duke would have 
to contend with / and how to contend with them. 

8. is defined as the opposite of ^ or 

• what is brief.’ ~ 1 proclama- 

tion.,' ‘gn»t, orders* |JI| J§f 
=3* ‘complete in principle, and compen- 
dious in expression.’ We may take and |^| 
as synonyms. J|j| J|j| is taken as having 
the meaning of |jj|| 1 ready acquiescence,* 

*>., of Inferiors with their superiors. Ying-tJl 
shows that this was the meaning given to the 
phrase in the time of Confucius, by quoting 
the remarks of Han K‘e a states- 

man of Tsin, contemporary with the sage : — m 

m'&B&mffiWZM -} 1 

have tried without success to verify this refer- 
ence. Han K‘e appears repeatedly in the 

flf > J}3 but I * iave not mc * 

remark attributed to him. Ying-tft has probably 
confounded th® »<iholar 

in the 8d Bk. of whose Works (-J-* 
^ — |—) mention is made of 6® wl, ° 

U h M IH Z The sharp, 

tonguedness of the times of \ in is indicated in 
Pt. IV., Bk. V., Pt. iii., p. 9, and Bk. VIL, Pt. 
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9 I liave heard the saying — ‘Families which have for generations 
enjoyed places of emolument seldom observe the rules of propriety. 
They become dissolute and do violence to virtue, setting themselves 
in positive opposition to the way of Heaven. They ruin the 
formative principles of good ; encourage extravagance and display ; 

10 and tend to carry all future ages on the same stream with them.’ Now 
the officers of Yin had long relied on the favour which they enjoyed. 
In the confidence of their prideful extravagance they extinguished 
their seme of righteousness. They displayed before men the beauty 
of their robes, proud, licentious, arrogant, and boastful ; — the 
natural issue was that they should have ended in being tho- 
roughly bad. Although their lost minds have been in a measure 


L, p. 17. 9. On the general lesson of this 

par., comp, various passages of Bk. XV. 

‘to pursue the course of pro- 
priety/ ®ME> ‘to violate/ or «• 
‘to invade/ ‘encroach upon.’ 

4 they injured transforming changes,’ i>., they 
corrupt the public manners, acc. to which the 
characters of individuals are moulded. ffet- 

m 

in the sense of [Jj or ^jj| f ‘ to depend on.’ Their 
‘favour’ had been to them the mat on which 
they rested. The diet gives on the character a 
note of Yen Sze-koo:— Jj|j [Jj 

the ‘Daily Explanation’ gives — 

& is ‘extravagance’ taking its 
rise from pride. Jim ^ A~ Lin 
Clic-k‘e understands this as meaning — ‘They 
tried to surpass other men in the beauty of their 
; but it is better to 
tike the -J - 1 after the adj. as in p. 5, — 

Luh Kecnr^H, 


Ming dyn.) defines * the dis- 
soluteness of the mind;' = 4 the 

voluptuousness of the mind ;’ | 5 ^ — 

‘the arrogance of the mind;’ 

‘ the froth of the mind.’ ,— the 

shows the natural issue of the various ways 
and attributes which have been described, and 
attributed to the officers of Yin. It would bo 
wrong to translate it os an historical future. 
We find a portion of this par., without any note 
of quotation, in the where jj£\ appears 

instead of m — + -b^ 

~ 7 p — it is here thAt the 
phrase, tikfo * the lost mind,’ to which so 
much importance was subsequently attached by 
Mencius, occurs for the first time in the classics. 

^2*, — ‘to bar them.* ‘The root of evil/ 
says Ch‘in King, ‘might still be present; and 
though the lost mind has been recovered, it may 
be carried off again on the occurrence of tempta- 
tion.’ 11 . (— jr^". ‘ good.,’ ‘ pro- 
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11 recovered, it is difficult to keep them under proper restraint. If 
with their property and wealth they can be brought under the 
influence of instruction, they may enjoy lengthened years. Virtue 
and righteousness! — these are the great lessons. If you do not 
follow with them these lessons of antiquity, wherein will you in- 
struct them ?” 

12 IV. The king said, “Oh ! Grand-tutor, the security or the danger 
of the empire depends on these officers of Yin. If you are not 
too stern with them nor too mild, their virtue will be truly cultivated. 

13 The duke of Chow was able to exercise the necessary caution 
at the beginning of the undertaking ; Keun-ch‘in displayed the 
harmony proper to the middle of it; and you, 0 duke, can bring 
it at last to a successful issue. You three princes will have been 
one in aim, and have equally arrived at the proper way. The pene- 
trating power of your principles, and the good character of your 


perty-') m If J# #•-“ >• 

difficult to say whether wc should understand 

S nmm as meaning, * Having property j 
wealth, if they can also be instructed,’ or ! 
* Notwithstanding their property and wealth, if I 
they can be instructed.’ I think the former 
view is preferable, as Ch'in King says: — m 

ff&mJE&ik 

‘The lessons of antiquity’ can 
only mean those of ‘ virtue and righteousness.’ 
The crowding of difft. subjects into one short 
paragraph is annoying aud perplexing. 

Ch. IV. Pp. 12 — 15. The conclusion of | 
the Charge: — importance of the work ex* | 

1HLMLD to THE DIKE ; AND MOTIVES TO MAKE 


HIM EXERT HIMSELF. 12. 

n here wo must understand tho 
whole empire. The king had said in par. 3 
that he had no occasion for anxiety about any. 
thing in the empire, llis language here is 
different. 4 It shows,’ says Ts‘ae, ‘that he was 
one who could not rest easily in small achieve- 
uients.’ He would make assurance doubly sure. 

|^|| — this is tho rule of 

conduct for the duke of Peih. He was to 
pursue the right medium in dealing with tho 
officers of Yin. 18. 

$C,-comp. Blc. XXI., p. 7. 

| !(} Jj£ "T* jH,-' v ang T»‘o«ou »ay. 
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measures of government, will exert an enriching influence on the 
people, so that the wild tribes, with their coats buttoning on the 
left, will all seek their dependence on them, and I, the little child, 

14 will long enjoy much happiness. Thus, 0 duke, here in Cliing- 
chow will you establish for ever the imperial possession of Chow, 
and you will have an inexhaustible fame. Your descendants will 
follow your perfect pattern, governing accordingly. 

15 “Oil ! do not say, * I am unequal to this but exert your mind to 
the utmost. Do not say, ‘The people are few;’ but attend carefully 
to your business. Reverently follow the accomplished achieve- 
ments of the former kings, and complete the excellence of the 
government of your predecessors.” 


Til , ‘The govt, of the three princes differ- 
ing ns this earlier and that later, yet each 
aiding the others, is what is called 
their measures, different as the change of man- 
ners and times required, yet always right in 
their own circumstances, is wlmt is called 

1^ JK T iS' # rfr- com F- ffj 

^ Jz T’ Menciu, l II ) p*. I-I »•, 7. 

fts «»'• j# y ft arc one thing, or the course 
and the issue of the rule of Ching-chow. 

/£ Ilk. V., p. 12. £ *£- 

see Ana., XIV., xviii., 2. tjs^ss- 
— wc Bk. XXI., p. 14. 


' to exert to the utmost.' The duke ought 
not to shrink from his duty, because it was 
arduous. [^j Q jjs Jj^pj l|f., — neither 
might he trill • with his work, thinking it easy. 

, — comp, in the ‘Can. of Yaou,’ 
p. 3. By * the former kings ’ we are to under- 
stand Wan, Woo, and Clung. J4#T 
— the 4 former government ’ is that of 
14. ^ _HI dp! the duke of Chow and Keun-chin. The clause 
> Tf-,— Gun lorJ expound, thi.- A if wiU be “ r 10 hc «h<“ J™ ">"/ 

27 Z ... « rf. ru 'if irt re “ u “ exci ' lk ' ncc fl| i ,l ' ri<ir (0 tlie R° Tt - ,,f 

It n K\ f)X, /a] J'q Jifa /OJ your predecessors but wo have two instances 

t-bmm of ofter an adj. in this Book, and not indi- 
—the 4 Daily eating comparison. I prefer to consider as 
Explanation ’ gives for this : — -jr* an active verb, and the whole — 
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The king spoke thus: — “Oh! Keun-ya, your grandfather and 
pour father, one after the other, with a true loyalty and honesty, 
laboured in the service of the royal House, accomplishing a merit 


Iktrodi'ctory Not*. In the note at the com- 
mencement of the lust Book, I hare said that 
the annals of king K‘ang are peculiarly barren. 
No other event of his reign is commemorated 
but the appointment of the duke of Peih to the 
govt, of Ching-chow. During his time, however, 
several worthies of whom we have had occasion 
to speak passed off the stage. In Loo, Pih- 
kHn, the son of the duke of Chow, died B.c. 
1,002 (or 1,003), and was succeeded by his son 
Ts‘ew or duke K‘aou (j^' yftV ), who 

gave place in the king's 20th year to duke Yang 
Oft Yang died in the last year of the 

reign, and was followed by Ills son Tsae 
or duke Yew (J$|£) >frV). To the same year is 
assigned the death of Shih, the duke of Shaou, 
the co-worker with the duke of Chow in the 
establishment of the dynasty. 

The viscount of Wei, the prince of K‘ang, 
and Chung of Ts‘ae have all likewise their deaths 
chronicled in this reign. 

King K*ang was succeeded by his son Ilea 
known as king Ch‘aou (Jj£[ J), to 
whom the standard History assigns a very long 
reign of 51 years. The Shoo, however, is silent 
about him. The appointment of Kcun-ya to be 
minister of Instruction, in the Book to which 
we have now arrived, was made by king Muh 
( jjP), Cli uou’s eon and successor, the first 


year of whose reign is commonly placed in b.c. 
1,000 (or 1,001). The brief notices of Ch’aou 
and his reign which we find in 8xe-ma Ts‘een 
and other authors are unfavourable to Him. 
The first symptoms of decay in the dynasty date, 
indeed, from his time. In b.c. 1,033 the duke 
of Loo waa murdered by a younger brother, 
who established himself in his room, while the 
king could do nothing to avenge so great an 
outrage. 

Ch‘aou died in a hunting expedition to the 
south, according to most accounts, being drown* 
cd in the river Han, which he was crossing in a 
boat, whose planks were only glued together! 
This account is no doubt fabulous. 

Thb Name of tub Book. — yf", ‘Keun- 
ya.’ The name is taken from that of the person 
whose appointment to be minister of Instruction 
forms the subject of the Book. Keun-ya’a 
surname is not known. His father and grand- 
father, it appears, had been in the same office 
before him ; and hence it is conjectured that he 
may have been the grandson of the Chief of Juy, 
who was minister of Instruction at the com- 
mencement of king King's reign. This is 
possible ; but we cannot say more, for, acc. to 
the received chronology, the commencement of 
Muh’s reign was separated from that of K‘ang 
by nearly 30 years. 

The Book was not in Fuh-ehang's Shoo. 

Coxtejtts. The Book is short, containing 
only seven paragraphs. The 4th and 5th parr. 
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2 which was recorded on the grand banner. I, who ain but a little 
child, have inherited the charge of the line of government trans- 
mitted from W&n and Woo, from Ching and from K*ang, and keep 
also thinking of their ministers who were able to aid them iu 
the good government of the four quarters of the empire ; — the 
trembling anxiety of my mind makes me feel as if I were treading 


tpealc of the duties of the minister of Instruc- 
tion. The other paragraphs stimulate Keun-ya 
to the discharge of them by motives drawn 
from the merits of his forefathers. And the 
services which he would render to the empire, 
making his sovereign no unworthy descendant 
of Wan and Woo. 

Pp. 1-8. The king speaks of the merits oj 
Ktmn-ya's grandfather and J other ; of his own 
anxiety to get ministers equal to those of his ances‘ 
tors ; and of his hope that Ke*n-yn would render 
him services which should prove that he was the 
worthy scion of a good stock. 1. vtn 

3L 3E ^ ~ Ma s*" Min 8 dyn.) 

gives the following definitions of & » nd ^ : 

^ Jf* |P ‘The putting forth one's 
whole mind is called ; there is not in it the 
insincerity of a single thought: holding firm 
•lie way of principle is called ; there is not 
in it the incorrectness of a single action/ We 
must understand a preposition, or % 
between ^ and ^ ft S' 

— ^ is the name of the grand imperial 
banner. The Chow Le, Bk. XXVII., makes 
mention of the fjj or * superintendent of 
banners,’ who had charge of all the ‘ nine flags 
or banners ’ ^ » therefore, is in 

that passage used apparently as synonymous 
with Commonly, however, we find it used 
with reference to the grand standard, on which 
were figures of tlie sun and moon, with figures 
of dragons, lying along its breadth, one over the 
other bead above tail. The sun and moon, 


however, were tho distinctive figures of the 
grand banner. It was borne aloft when the 
emperor went to sacrifice see the same Bk. of 
the Chow Le, on the duties of the |jj, p. 2. 
The names of meritorious ministers, moreover, 
were inscribed on it during their life tkne, pre- 
paratory to their sharing in the sacrifices of the 
ancestral temple after their death ; — see the 
Chow Le, Bk. XXX., on the duties of the 

— it is inferred, and with reason, from the lan- 
guage of this clause, that the king had lately 
succeeded to the throne, and that this Charge 
to Itcun-ya was delivered in the early part of 
his reign. Cbronologtsts generally refer it to 
his 3d year. But how is it that while speaking 
of the line or clue of govt., as being transmitted 
to him from Win and Woo, Ching and K‘ang, 
he makes no mention of King’s successor, his 
own father? The prefatory note expressly 
assign* the charge to king Muh. 

5* [DJ * — th e meaning of this is, that while 

the king felt that he himself could not follow 
his predecessors jmssibus otquis, he thought also 
how they, so superior to him, had yet been 
assisted by very Able ministers. What cause 
was there then for anxiety to him ! =» 

,g In the edition of the 4 Thirteen King,' for 

ft££E™»™ftjE<:E 

Bui Gan-kw5’s comment— 

shows that lie must have read ft 
i ft IE probably crept into the text 
flora Bk. XXVIII., p. 1, q. v. a raft- 
— see 1 The Testamentary Charge,’ p. 25. jjQ 
J£||, — this representation of perilousness 
is also found in the Yih King, under the diagram 
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3 on a tiger's tail, or walking upon spring ice. I now give you charge 
to assist me ; be as iny limbs to me, as my heart and back -bone. 
Continue their old service, and do not disgrace your grandfather 
and father. 

4 “Diffuse widely the knowledge of the five invariable relations 
of society, and reverently seek to produce a harmonious observance 
of the duties belonging to them among the people. If you can 
be correct in your own person, none will dare to be but correct. 
The minds of the people cannot attain to the right Mean of 

5 duty they must be guided by your attaining it. In the heat and 
rains of summer, the inferior people may be described as murmuring 


Jft- *• , comp, the 

vanous way* in which Kaou-tsung spoke of 
VuC's relations to him, IV., Bk. VIII., Pi. i., 
pp. 5—8; anti also par. 11 of the * Til l anti 

T** 1 *-’ S Wh=' J it£2 i { i 

* the old office of your fathers.* The only dif- 
ficulty is with the It would seem to be 

and then J ^ JJjJ, is ‘ the old duties 
which would almost seem hereditary in your 
family.* Ying-ta ingeniously says — tk 

lit fVr JJH tr Thi * iwr Ami ,hc 

next show that Keun-ya’s father ami grand- 
father had been the miuisters of Instruction. 

P. 4 . The sjtecinl duties of Keun-ytt, and the 
impttrtauce oj his exemplifying himself the lessons 
which he Itvitjht. 

Niun's charge to Set 1 , his minister of Instruc- 

lior.-tg; jgfc Ji ffc. 

what arc here called itil and |||J. JtlL de- 
notes the social relations, with their obligations, 
a> so many canons or unchanging rules of life; 
J^lj denotes those obligations recognised and 
obeyed as practical duties or laws of conduct. 

' f&- * "-■vt.-vcutly.’ _ fill fy 77 fy 

—comp. Ana. XII., xvii., 
m * it- The paraphrase of the ‘ Daily 
Explanation ’ is interesting 


2 A 
giltjfcSjMJEiffiSfB' MM 

m Z^-^MM fk^tU IE- 
It M ^ ffii % #. B K Ki 

T-mnmmz 

ip -&• # 5 . How sympathy for 

the hardships of the jaojde should more. Keun-ya to 
htltottr for their good. 

— ‘the inferior people may be describe^ as 
murmuring and sighing.’ If 0 is to bo 
taken as in Bk. XIII., p. 12, — iafo ~J$L V 

If 0 ~X' ¥■ jgg 

—‘theirs indeed are hardships!’ 
As the * Daily Explanation* says. 

m B fj- 5fc i& fe! ifn * M # 
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and sighing. And so it is with them in the great cold of winter. 
How great are their hardships! Think of their hardships in order 
to seek to promote their ease, and the people will be tranquil. 

6 Oil ! how great and splendid were the plans of king Wan ! How 
greatly were they curried out by the energy of king Woo. They 
are for the help and guidance of ns their descendants; — all in 
principle correct and deficient in nothing! Do you with reverence 
illustrate your instructions, and enable me to honour and follow 


— the advice here given to Keun-ya is substan- 
tially the same with that given to T‘ae-kc* 
by E j&. XI, e 

student will say, * but Keun-ya was the minister 
ot* Instruction, whose province was the minds 
of the people, whose business was their moral 
training: — how is it that he is here directed to 
think of the difficulties of their lot, and to 
provide for their material well-being?’ In an- 
swer to tills, there may be quoted first the re- 
marks of Chang Urh-kea Ming 

dyn.) : — ‘ When the nourishment of the people 
is provided for, their moral training may be 
carried on with advantage. While they are 
groaning amid their sufferings from hunger and 
cold, it is vain to require from them to pursue 
the Mean, and discharge all the duties belong- 
ing to their various relations.’ See the ^ 

Next we may refer to the exposition of the duties 
of the minister of Instruction in the 9th Bk. of 
the Chow Le, from many parts of which we might 
suppose that he was the minister of Agriculture, 
and charged with the care of the mnterial well- 
being of the people, rather than with what is 
commonly understood as the business of their 
education. That poverty tends to crime, and 
competency to virtue is a maxim recognised in 
China from its earliest history. These remarks 
seem to explain sufficiently anything that might 
Kcm incongruous in this par. There is no 


necessity to suppose with Lin Cho-k^ that it is 
spoken to Keun-ya, not a a minister of Instruc- 
tion merely, bnt os uniting with that office 
the dignity of one of the Ktmg, and so charged 
with ‘the harmonizing and regulating of the 
operations of Heaven and Earth’ (Bk. XX„ p. 
5), able somehow therefore, and bound, to mode- 
rate the heats of summer and the cold of 
winter. 

[In the Le Ke, Bk. p. 17, we have 

most of this par., with some trifling variations : 

-SIBJBI * R 

If 0« 

'If 0 & 

P. 6. The king mentions the achievements of 
the dynasty in the past , and hopes not to come short 
of his predecessors by the help of Keun-ya, who 
likewise will thus be shoicn no unworthy son of 

*" f nth erg. 3i IP M (?) 

all this quoted by Mencius, 111., Ft. VI., ix., 6. 

ffl m =? x i.--/ x 

y we are probably to understand kings Citing 
and K‘ang. Sf-Jlff- The whole 

nmmi&mzm- 

% St Z X If £ 

$tZXW |. Bk.XXII.,p.4. §f||, 

however, Indicates what Usued from Win and 
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the example of my immediate predecessors, to respond to and display 
the bright decree conferred on Wan and Woo: — so shall you 
be the mate of your by-gone fathers." 

7 The king spoke thus: — “Keun-ya, do you take for your rule 
the lessons afforded by the former courses of your excellent fathers. 
The good order or the bad of the people depends on this. You will 
thus follow the practice of your grandfather and father, and make * 
the good government of your prince illustrious.” 




Woo ; what wa» conferred on them. |{|i 

BET A this clause must have refer- 
ence to Keun-ya, and not, a« Gan-k w '> supposed, 
both to the king and the ministers. MA 
are the grandfather and father of Keun-ya, 
already referred to. Literally the clause is— 
‘Going back, you will match your former men/ 


P. 7. The king finally urge* Keun-ya to follow 
the example of his father and grandfather in the 
*»< office. ft Js tl$ (“jgr) 

comp, the same phrase in 
IV n Mk. VIII., Pt. iii., p. 10. There, however, 
it denotes ‘ the former premier,* or chief of the 


administration of Shang, while here we can 
only understand it of Keun-ya’s father and 
grandfather. — ‘on this;* t.e^ your 

thus following your fathers. ~pj, 
y^ — the ‘Daily Explanation * has for this:— 

w&mm&’ik'iTMmK 

m- 


[The whole of this Charge appears forced and 
exaggerated.] 


THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 

BOOK XXVI. THE CHARGE TO KECNO. 


*U&JB.JS.3fe3£ W.3E5 
o JB if>tlAT 'It # 18 } 
M S I ? i,f 0, ^ 

1 The king spoke thus: — “Pih-keung, I come short in virtue, 
and have now succeeded to the former kings, to occupy the great 
throne. I am fearful and conscious of the peril of my position. 
I rise at midnight, and think how I can avoid falling into faults. 


The Name or the Book ; ash Date— [ j5j 
*The Charge to Kenng.’ The prefatory 
note says that * kin? Moh appointed Pih-keung 
to be the and thereupon waa made 

the ‘ Charge to Keung.’ From par. I we learn 
that Pih-keung |Qj) waa the name of the 
individual to whom the ciiarge was given ; the 
till© therefore might have been 'fjjj |Qj ^ 
or simply J^j, after the analogy of i 
the title of the last Book. No reason can 
bo given for the form of the name as we have it, 
but that it waa the fancy of the compiler to call 
K so. As Lin Cbe-k‘e says, ]j£ {fit ^ 

A. to the office which Pih-keung w»i appoint- 
ed to fill, there are two opinion*. In the preface 
it it called *£IE ; and in the Book, p. 4, 


±JE He ia no doubt included among the 
of p. 6, and we must admit, therefore, the 
designation in the preface as correct. Now 
ia used first for ‘ servant,* without reference to 
the nature of the service. The diet, gives the 
definition of the g£ |j| 

‘one who renders services,’ and illustrates tMs 
by a pasMge from the Be Ke, jjg jffl,— ft 

public officer ia called ; an officer in the 
family is called But the character also 

means ‘a charioteer* (^J j|j[ Q ^|). The 
difft. views depend on whether the general 
meaning or the special be supposed to predomi- 
nate in the case before us. 

When we refer to the Chow Le, we find many 
officers in the dept, of the minister of War 
denominated as In Bk. XXXI., wc havo 

and iu Bk. XXXII., we hare tbe^ (f§Jl 
« taken here H fit M. 
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2 Formerly, Wan and Woo were endowed with all intelligence, august 
and sage, while their ministers, small and great, all cherished 
loyalty and goodness. Their servants, charioteers, attendanst, 


unit 0] ■f||. The «tuilcnt naturally, nnd 
I think correctly, suppose* that he hits in the 
±m of Bk. XXXI. the office of Pih keung; 


but Gan-kwd and Ying-tA, whose views Lin 
Che-k‘e approved of, were of opinion rather that 
be should be identified with the of Bk. 

XXXII. The duties of the arc dc- 

sc ibed in many parr. He, or they — for there 
were two officers so denominated — regulated the 
dress of the emperor on dUft. occasions, and the 
positions where he should stand or sit. lie 
received the great commands of the emperor, 
and delivered them to those for whom they 
were intended ; and conveyed on the other hand to 
the emperor memorials from without. He went 
before the emp. to and from audiences. These 
details are sufficient to show how close were his 
relations with the emperor, and how intimate 
were the services which lie rendered. 


I 


I 

i 


The j|j(, undtr whom (though this point 
is not so clear) appear to have been the 
, &c., mentioned above, had charge of the 
grand carriage of the emperor, and drove him 
in it to sacrifices. So far they were close enough 
together, but their relations were by no means 
so numerous and intimate as those of the cmp. 


and the Why should we suppose that 

Pih-keung was appointed JJjJ and not 


Tlie only reason is that the were 

great officers of the secoud degree (Pjl 

while the were only of the third 

). There would be force in this, j 
if the one office had been under the other. 
But there is no evidence to show that this ! 
was the case. The two K'ungs erroneously 
supposed it was, und hence they were led to a 
wrong conclusion about the office of Pih-keung. 

There were two under whom were | 

4 petty servants ), 0 servants for sacri- 

fices ^|)» 12 special servants 
2 treasurers 4 clerks ( jjj), 2 helps (*^), 

20 waiters (^), with perhaps others. Pih- 
keung must have been the senior or chief of the 
two. Biot translates the term by, * Grand Do- 


mestique.' * High Chamberlain ’ is the nearest 
l can come to it in English. 


[This long investigation of the office of Pih- 
keung may be wearisome to some readers. I 
thought it worth while to enter on it, because 
many Chinese critics have professed themselves 
unable to determine the point. M. de Guignes, 
who Imd certainly read the Shoo with care, at 
least in Gaubil's version, strangely says, in his 
summary of the Book, that ‘ Keung was one of 
the great officers of king Muh. lie is named 
Pih-keung (|^ [q|)> he was chief of 

several vassal princes I* 8o difficult is it, 
without prolonged and close study, to interpret 
correctly documents in this language.] 


The Book is only found in the 4 old text.* 


Contexts. King Muh represents himself as 
conscious of his own incompetencies, and op- 
pressed with a sense of the important duties 
devolving on him. His predecessors, much 
superior to himself, were yet greatly indebted 
to the aid of the officers about them ; — how 
much more must this l>e the case with himself! 

lie proceeds to appoint Keung to be the High 
Chamberlain, that he may guide correctly all the 
other servants about the imperial person, and so 
promote his virtue ; telling him the manner of 
men whom he should employ, and the care which 
lie should exercise in the selection of them. 


Pp. 1—3. Preliminary to the mipointment. 1. 
The king's great anxiety in the thought of his ova 
incomjtetency and his high position, 

fjgS* — * am not * n the 

point of virtue.’ Compare Kaou-tsung’s 

in 4 The Charge to Y’ue,’ Pt. 

p. 2 

Ts‘ae gives for the whole. 

mm ABA&zfa w. 

Mencius, II., Pt., I., vi. 8. Ying-t4 
says here, that the phrase denotes 4 the commo- 
tion of the heart mzzv jfi- 
^ * perilotwneas.’ 

perhaps has an adverbial force, *=* 4 there- 
upon.’ 2. H’dn and Woo, sage os they tee re, 
were get greatly aided by the servants about them. 
or ‘grave, 1 ‘Migwt.’ 

W & $■-#-*& # £ tv •«— 

who were about them, on the right and left, turn- 
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and followers, were all men of correctness, morning and even- 
ing waiting on their sovereign’s wishes or supplying his defi- 
ciencies. Those kings, going out and coming in, rising up and sitting 
down, were thus made reverent. Their every warning and command 
was good. The people yielded a reverent obedience, and the 

3 myriad regions were all happy. But I, the one man, am destitute 
of goodness, and really depend on the officers who have places 
about me to help my deficiencies, applying the line to my faults, 
and exhibiting my errors, thus correcting my bad heart, and 
enabling me to be the successor of my meritorious predecessors. 

4 * “ Now I appoint you to be High Chamberlain, to see that all be- 
longing to your department and my personal attendants are correct, 


istering and waiting ; ffil ■=* |itj] tjl ^.‘chari- 
oteers ; ' * the chamber- 

lains and all their subordinates ; ' ^ -- jij^ 

3l yfjj' *° ( ' ()40 attendance on the 
sovereign's person.’ Choo He remarks that an- 
ciently and in the Han dyn., 'all who were even 


M $\ IP’ -US ia the ‘ liD0 ’ by 

which things are made straight. We naturally 
look for a corresponding figure in J^|*, but we 
do not have it* It is taken here by Gan-kwO, 
as = ^|L. ‘to raise up,’ ‘to exhibit’ Lin Che-, 
k*e understands by the ‘ thread which ic 


in mean offices about the sovereign were officers | use<1 in mcntl i llg ren t»;’ and he takes in the 
w.,v,u . / -i- _L- \ 3R. IiW * ^V* 

sense of 1 to examine.’ y^ ‘ the 


*-*• 

r-glE 


of some rank ’ ( ). 

* to accord with,’ ‘ to obey.’ 

‘to support and correct.’ m a*:* 
— this is to be understood of the sovereigns. 

1$ JtE -yjS— "'ang Gan-sl.ili 

observes that ‘intimations of the imperial will 
to serve as warnings were called while 

such as were to have the force of laws were 

3. The king declares how much more he muni he 
dependent on the good services. of those about him. 


former ardent and meritorious ones ’ are Win 
and Woo. 

Pp. 4—8. The appointment of Pih-keung.-— 
His duties, and rules Jar their discharge. 4. 

; — see the note on the 

name of the Book. 

—the need not be translated. It merely 
carries on the action of to |Jf. ^ 
-fjp are all the officers of the High 
Chamberlain's department mentioned in the said 
note. Ti ae takiug ^ as=^ 
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that you may strive to promote the virtue of your sovereign, and 

5 together supply my deficiencies. Be careful in choosing your 
officers. Do not employ men of artful speech and insinuating 
looks, men whose likes and dislikes are ruled by mine, one-sidea 

6 men and flatterers ; but employ good men. When these household 
officers are correct, their sovereign will be correct ; when they are 
flatterers, the sovereign will consider himself a sage. The sove- 
reign’s virtue and his want of it depend equally on those officers. 

7 Cultivate no intimacy with flatterers, nor get them to fill the 
offices of my ears and eyes; — they will lead their sovereign to 


would yet include among them the various of- 
ficers of the carriages who were under the 
AS which, I said, we saw to be wrong. 
TIhj ffip here can have nothing to do with the 
carriages. I have my doubts, indeed, whether 
it should be translated ‘charioteers’ in p. 2. 

together.’ is used as 
Mencius, L, Ft. I., L, 
3. Wang Ts‘eaou says on it: — 

6. How Keung 

should bo cartful in selecting hit officers. 
fffl Vj ‘friends,’ ‘com pan- 

ions,’ * brother officers.’ But we must take the 
term here as meaning the subordinate officers 
of the Chamberlain's dept. It would appear 
from this that, under the Chow dyn., it was the 
business of every head of a dept, to select all 
the members of it. There were, no doubt, 
general principles for his guidance, but it was 
his to choose the men. gj , — 

too ' The Counsels of Kaou-yaou,' p. 2. 

.—sec Ana., XVL, ir. Ta'ac defines them 


•»»HS %'te A£0r«fc'Bfc 

in Bk. XIX, p. 9,”H or #7 

Anti- 6. The importance of having correct 
men about the sovereign . wo may 

translate this here by ‘ household officers.’ 

.ay. for ^ (g. It g $ 

# JUrfr# 

g |g,-‘ sages himself,’ -» ^ lg. 

7. The king warns Keung again against 
having anything to do with flatterers. fl£.- 
sec Pt. IV, Bk. VIII, Ft. ii, 5. ^ f, 

— see Bk. XIX., p. 20. %^UZ 
I g , — ‘ to get them to fill the offices of tho ear« 
i and eyes.’ The king must in a great measure 
1 hear with the ears and see with the eyes of thoao 
about him. See the phrase 
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8 disregard the statutes of the former kings. If you choose your men 
not for the goodness of their personal qualities, hut for the sake of 
their bribes, the offices will thus be all made of no effect. Your 
great want of reverence for your sovereign will be apparent, and 
to you I will impute the blame.” 

9 The king said, “Oh! be reverent! Ever help your sovereign 
to follow the regular laws of duty which he should exemplify .” 


in Men., VT., Pt. I., xv., 2. 8. Let Keung 

choose his officers on the ground of what they are, 
and not for t chat they have, or com give him. 
is here — * to bribe,’ * a bribe.’ 

A K pT’ It K nr~ thi ' ,d - 

dressed directly to I’ih-keung. — ‘If it be not 
the man in whom is the excellence, but it is the 
bribe in which yo« see the excellence.’ Gan-kwd 
missed thefpoint and terseness of the language: 

# D$-*n £.•*«*• 

IK-#. 1 to make void,’ 1 to leave as it were 
empty.’ This is difft. from its use in Bk. IX., 
pp. 0, 17. Perhap* Bk. XU, p. 10, 


should be explained in accordance with this 
text. 

P.9. The conclusion. 

* the regular or constant laws of conduct,’ which 
the sovereign should observe. 

Coxcludixo Note. The character of king 
Muh does not stand high with Chinese his* 
torians. Towards the end of his long reign, 
for 55 years are assigned to him, he took it into 
his head that he should travel, without any 
definite purpose of usefulness, all over the em- 
pire, wherever lie could go. He did not prove 
the man that the critics say might have been 
expected from the language of his Charges to 
Keun-ya and Pih-keung. Lin Che-k‘e thinks 
his fallings off have been exaggerated. To my 
mind these two addresses betray a tendency to 
exaggeration, and betoken a feebleness of mind. 
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1 I. In reference to the charge to the prince of Leu : — When the 
king had enjoyed the throne till he was the age of a hundred 
years, he gave great consideration to the appointment of punish- 
ments, in order to restrain the people of all quarters. 


Introductory Note. The two last Books, 
there was reason to believe, were to be referred 
to the commencement ol' king Muh’s reign ; this, 
wc learn from the Book itself, was the work of 
its close, when the king wns not less than a 
century old. During the half century that he 
occupied the throne, the House of Chow went 
cn to decline. Acc. to Sze-ina IVeen, the king 
would engage in hostilities with the wild tribes 
round about, contrary to the counsels of his 
advisers, losing consequently the former rever- 
ence with which they had regarded the sovereigns 
of Chow, and the good-will also of many of the 
princes. As to the character of his enactments 
about punishments, which were the work of his 
hundredth year, opinions are greatly divided, 
some critics condemning it so much that they 
cannot understand why Confucius gave the 
Book a place in the Shoo. I will reserve the 
expression of a judgment in the case till we 
have considered its different parts in detail. 

Tub Name op tub Book.— *z* -JJi], ‘ The 
prince of Leu upon Punishments,' or ‘The 
Punishments of the prince of Leu.’ The Pre- 
fatory note says that ‘ Leu received the orders 
of kiug Muh to set forth the lessons of Hea on 
the redc*mption of punishments, and there was 
made Leu on Punishments* (see page. 13., n. 
64). We can hardly say that any of this appears 
In the Book, for Leu, or the prince of Leu, is 
mentioned only once. The king is the speaker 
throughout. Nothing is said of Hea. We may 
accept the tradition, however, that Leu w*as 
Muli’s minister of Crime, and that the regula- 


tions which the king announces had in the first 
place been digested by him. 


jz* is to be taken as = Jz| 1 The prince 
of Leu,' being itself the name of a principality, 
the place of which cannot be clearly ascertained. 
The Book is quoted in the Le Ke several times, 
and in other works, by the name of um 
‘The Punishments of the prince of Foo.* Indeed 
this wns the prevailing name of it during the 
Han dynasty. The truth seems to be, that the 
descendants of the prince of Leu were appoint- 
ed to the principality of Foo, and their territorial 
title was transferred to him and to this Book. 


The Houses of Ts 4 e (^^), Shin Heu 

(g^p). and Foo ( ^). alt traced their descent to 
Vaou’s president of the Four Eminences, sur- 


named Keang(^^ He or his son was to 

the great Yu ‘a minister who served the pur- 


pose of his heart and backbone’ jz| 

IjT ). In this way the surname of *zj arose 


among his descendants, and was retained by the 
princes of Ts*e, the most distinguished family 
of them. Possibly the prince of Leu, with whom 
we have here to do, may have had the same 
title from his importance to king Muh. How- 


ever this may be, Jr* JJ|J was the older and the 
proper title of this Book. Mih Toil) quotes it 
by that name. It was found in both the texts. 
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Contents. I confine myself for the present 
to the account of these given in the ‘Complete 
Digest.’-— ‘Par. 1 is the historiographer's account | 
of the circumstances in which these lessons on 
punishments were made. Parr. 2 — 12 relate 
the lessons of antiquity for the information of j 
the judges an«l princes, being a historical resume 
which it was important for them to be acquaint- 
ed with. Par. 13 is addressed specially to the 
princes, admonishing them of the diligence and 
carefulness to be employed in the use of punish- ! 
meats. Parr. 14 — 20 tell them how they should 
proceed in that use so as to make punishments 
a blessing. Par. 21 insists again on the rever- 
ence with which punishments should be employ- , 
ed. The last par. is addressed to future genera- [ 
tions, and directs them to the ancient models, 
that punishments may never be but a blessing 
to the empire. Throughout the Book, “ virtue ” j 
and “ exact adaptation ” are the terms which 
carry the weight of the meaning. Virtue must 
underlie the use of punishments, and exact 
adaptation will be the manifestation of it’ ( (jjf 

^ £ ffl -&>■ 

It will be seen that I have divided the king’s 
address into six chapters, each of which com- I 
niences with the words— ‘The king said.’ This 
differs only in one trifling point from the j 
arrangement of the ‘ Complete Digest.* 


Ch. I. P. 1 . Introduction : — The time and 


OBJECT FOR WHICH THE ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT 


PUNISHMENTS WAS MADE. jzj 

this clause has no syntactical connection with 
the rest of the par. Ts‘ae says that the char- 


acters are used in the same way as 

in ‘The Charge to YuC,’ Pt. ii., p. 1 ; but the 

student will perceive that the cases are not at 


all analogous. is an integral 

part of the par. where it stands, and supplies 
the nominative to the first verb in the par. 
which follows. We may suppose that the prince 
of Leu had received charge to digest the subject 
of punishments in acc. with his own views and 
those of king Muh ; that he had done so ; and 
that the king published the result as is subse- 
quently narrated. In this way we may give 

§ ‘aft the meanil, g which appears in the 
translation. 


subjoins Mencius ’ account of it,— 

IH$ al s' , * Pursuing the chase 


without satiety is what I call being wild;’ — 
see Men. I., Pt. II,, iv. 7. On this construc- 
tion, the two characters are strongly condemna- 
tory of the king’s character, and would go to 
show that the enactments about punishment 
which the Book relates were stigmatised by the 
historiographer as made by him in his dotage, 
and the licentiousness of his reign. Leu Tsoo- 
heon and Cluiti Leih, whose opinions are ap- 
pended in Yung-ching’s Shoo, construing 


and together like Ta*ne, yet endeavour to 
make them havo a difft. bearing on the state- 
ment jgftm which follows ; — but unsuc- 
cessfully. 


Soo Shilt adopted the second method of point* 
ing which I have indicated. He put a stop 
at antl j^ned ffo to the verb as an 
adv., signifying ‘greatly;’ — referring, in sup- 
port both of the construction and of that mean- 
ing of to the words of Yu in the 4 Yih 
und Tseih.,' P- 8, f|| |§: ‘1 

kept planning with all my might my labour on 
the land.’ I have followed this view in the 
translation. Ts^e admits that it is ingenious 
and admissible saying, however, that 

‘the character alone is one of condemnation * 

^Jt.WtZZWP- 

latter criticism he is incorrect. We have the 
character used by Shun of himself in ‘The 
Counsels of Yu,* p. 9, where it simply expresses 
the fact of his great age, and I do not think 
that we are to seek for any other meaning for 
it in the text. 


The general rhythm of the par. also satisfies 
me that Shih’s construction is to be preferred,, 
unless indeed we should introduce a before 
Jfl], as Keang Shing does, buton insufficient au- 
thority. Thus taken, the historiogaprher in this 
par. indicates neither censure nor approbation 
of king Mull’s labours on the subject of punish- 
ments; and this is a recommendation of the 
view. 


It is not certain how the rest of the par. 
ought to be pointed. Should , n d ^ 
be joined together and stand intermediately 
between what precedes and what follows, quali- 
fying more especially what follows? or should 
we put a stop at joining it to jgjj 

^ and make an adv., qualifying 

Jyr. ? Gan-kwO took the former method, in 
which be is followed by Ts‘ae, who says that 
5^ is the designation of ono who is old, with 
the weakness and mental disorders of age 

( 3k ffii SI Z Jfc he defines, after 
Gan-kwA, by * sudden,’ 4 neglectful,’ and 


It still remains to direct attention to the 
peculiarity of the language— 

which, on the analogy of Bk. XV., p. 4, 
1 ft aL, and most naturally too, would be under- 
stood as saying that king Muh occupied the 
throne for a hundred years. Such a view has 
its supporters. Wang Ch‘ung, for instance, 
maintains it, 

adding that Muh lived altogether to the ago 
of about 140. This cannot be admitted. Sxe- 
ma Ts'ecn says he was 50 when he succeeded to 
the throne, and that ho reigned 55 years, 
has a meaning here intermediate between 
■ that in Bk. XX., p , p. 22, and that in XX., p. 
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2 II. The king said, “According to the teachings of ancient times, 
Ch‘e-yew was the first to produce disorder, which spread among 
the common people, till all became robbers and murderers, owl- 
like in their conduct, traitors and villains, snatching and filching, 
dissemblers and oppressors. 


Ch. II. Pp. 2 — 11. Tlllt FIRST PART OF TUB 
kino's Address ; — Introductory. Tiik first 

RISK OF DISORDER IX THE EMPIRE ; THE CASE 
OF THE PEOPLE OF MkaOU ; HOW t>HLX DEALT 
WITH THEM; AXD HOW HE WEXT OX TO LABOUR 
l»T HIS MINISTERS FOR THE PEOPLE, ENDING 
WITH THE SUBJECT OF PUNISHMENTS. 2. 
the jirtt author of diaorder in the empire. 

— this clause is equivalent to 
the with which the Canons 

of Yaou and Shun commence. may be 

taken with Woo Ch'ing, as ‘an introductory 
particle.’ Then g||J— ■‘From of old 

there are the lessons.’ Guubil translates— 

4 Scion let eutciens documenta But that is more 
than the text says. He adds in a note, — ‘These > 
ancient documents are without doubt some I 
hooks of history which subsisted in the time of | 
king; Muh.’ Possibly so ; but then we know 
nothing about them, their author, or their 
authority. There has been no allusion hitherto ; 
In the Shoo, if we except the words of Shun in i 
the ‘ Yih and Tseih,’ p. 4, to anything anterior 
to the time of Yaou ; and here all at once king | 
Muh carries us, as will be seen, three centuries j 
farther bock, even to before the year 1 of the 
calendared history of the empire. 

— ' first produced disorder.’ indicates \ 
that the ‘disorder’ was ‘rebellion,’ resistance 
to the Powers that were of the time. 

= * the quiet orderly people.’ 

see the * Can. of Shun,’ p. 20. 
fif| ‘ (probably the owl) watches 
its opportunity,’ says Cluing, 4 to dart on its 
prey. So vividly are the ways of those robbers 
and murderers represented.’ = 

4 dissemblers.’ has several meanings 

in the diet., one or two of which would suit the 
connection here, while others are of an antago- 
nistic meaning. Ts‘ae and Woo Ch‘ing accept 
that of ‘murderers,’ which I have 

modified to distinguish it from J|j£. 

Ch‘e-yew, to whom the had eminence of being I 
the first rebel is here assigned, can hardly be j 


considered a historical personage. The two 
characters of the name may be translated — * Hie 
Stupid and Extraordinary.’ According to Sxe- 
nia Ts‘eeu, when the power of the descendants 
of Shin-nung, the second of the five Tea, with 
whom he commences his history, was declining, 
great confusion prevailed, and the princes all 
turned their arms against one another. Then 
the star of Hwang-te began to rise, aud the well 
inclined gathered around him as their leader. 
Of all the princes Ch^-yew was the most 
violent and oppressive. He attempted to seize 
the imperial power, when Hwang-te took the 
field against him, and put him to death after three 
engagements, and himself superseded the House 
of Shin-nung. Many fables about dragons, 
mists, and the invention of the compass, have 
been mixed up by subsequent writers with the 
struggle between Hwang-tc and Clue-yew. 

One tradition, indeed, makes Ch'e-yew later 
than Hwang-te. Gan-kwfi says he was ‘the 
ruler of Kew-le ’ ( ^ jQ*) ; and in 

the jglj] we read that ‘ Kew- 

le became disorderly and vicious during the 
decay of Shaou-haou ’ ( 

ft •&’ jh SI I&J' Now 

hnou was the son of Hwang-tc. It is true that 
Gan-kwft says, on the next par., that ‘Oh'e-yew 
was destroyed by Hwang-te;’ but the impres- 
sion which we get from the |g(| ^ is that 
the speaker conceived of the first interruption 
of good order and vritue as having taken place 
in the time of Shaou-haou. 

The authority of Confucius again is pleaded 
for making Ch'e-yew a common man, and the 

greediest of all men ( MtitfcAZ 
See Wang Ming-shing, hi Ioc. 

See also the 16th chapter of Premare’s prelimi- 
nary discourse, prefixed to Gaubil's Shoo-king, 
where he has given all the information that 
Lo Peih (|jj£ has collected about Ch'e- 
yew in his 

I pass on from this par. to the next with 
two remarks. — First, It is not clear for what 
purpose king Muh commences his discourse of 
punishments with this mention of Cluc-yew. 
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“Among the people of Meaou, they did not use the power of 
good, but the restraint of punishments. They made the five 
punishments engines of oppression, calling them the laws. They 
slaughtered the innocent, and were the first also to go to excess 
in cutting off the nose, cutting off the ears, castration, and 
branding. All who became liable to those punishments were dealt 
with without distinction, no difference being made in favour of 


Perhaps he meant to indicate, as the ‘Daily 
Explanation' says, that it was this rebel who 
first gave occasion for the use of punishment 

«t .a. of -£ A $1 M Z 

Second, It is plain that at the commencement 
of huniAn history Chinese tradition placed a 
period of innocence, a season when order and 
virtue ruled in men’s affairs. 

Pp. 3, 4. The wickedness of the people of 
Meaou ; and the excessive nse of punishments amour/ 
them. The king appears to pass over a period 
of three or four hundred years; and from the 
time of Ch*e-yew, anterior, acc. to the prevail- 
ing accounts, to the invention of the cycle by 
Hwang-te, he comes down to the time of Shun. 
So, it will be seen, we must understand these and 
the following paragraphs. R-i do 

not see how we can take these characters other- 
wise than in the translation. K‘ang-shing says 
that they mean ‘the ruler of Kew-le.’ ‘The 
prince so denominated,’ he says, * giving trouble 
in the days of Shaou-haou, was dealt with by 
Chuen-heuh the succes- 

sor to the throne, — who put Kew-le to death, and 
removed a portion of his family to the outskirts 
of the empire on the west. There they reappeared 
as the chiefs of San- meaou, and in the reign of his 
successor Kaou-sin ^ j^) or the em- 

peror Kuh flj& l b.c. 2,481, displayed their 
hereditary wickedness, when it devolved finally 
on Yaou to take them in hand. ( ©Rif 

^ R ft rfn M # M’ ± 


^ X f# Z')- Thi * of **» 

chiefs of the Meaou is ingenious, but I can only 
regard it ns a fancy of the learned scholur. 
Equally fanciful is his explanation of the char- 
acter K as applied to the ruler of the Meaou, 
that it is indicative of contempt, and stigmatises 
him ns no better than one of the common herd. 
Gnn-kwO, who is followed by Woo Citing, for 
8R gives — - &Z& ‘ the ruler of 
Snn-meaou.’ As I said above, 1 do not see how 
this can be allowed. Of course it is the ruler 
or rulers who are spoken of, and this can l>e 
indicated, as I have done, by using the indefinite 
they as the subject of J^|. fjjj 
‘jjjlj JJjjJ,— the meaning of tliis seems to be 
that given by Gan-kwd, — 
ffff itiiJ 01» ‘ they did not use what 


was good to transform the people, but restrain- 
ed them by heavy punishments.’ tit ft 
S./MZM —we cannot be surprised that 
some of the critics should argue from this that 
the invention of ‘the five punishments’ is here 
attributed to the chiefs of the Meaou. But the 
conclusion is not warranted by the language, 
nor by history. ‘The five punishments' — cut- 
ing off the nose, and the ear, castration, branding, 
and death — are all recognised by Shun (Can. of 
Shun, p. 11). They used those same punish- 
ments in Meaou, but excessively and more 
barbarously. The use of Jpt and ^ sufficient- 
ly show this to be all that is taught in this par. 
See the remarks of Ch‘in Leih in the ' 


0 &=% Z 0 & ■ or ' " Wo ° 

Ch'ing gives it, 

jffj? (‘ they killed and slaughtered *) 
— this was the way in which they 
abused the heaviest punishment, that of death. 
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4 those who could offer some excuse. The mass of the people were 
gradually affected by this state of things, and became dark and dis- 
orderly. Their hearts were no more set on good faith, but they 
violated their oaths and covenants. The multitudes who suffered 
from the oppressive terrors, and were in danger of being murdered, 
declared their innocence to Heaven. God surveyed the people, and 
there was no fragrance of virtue arising from them, but the rank 
odour of their cniel punishments. 

5 “The great emperor compassionated the innocent multitudes who 
were in danger of being murdered, and made the oppressors feel the 


Z M * castration.’ $ $ MWilr MM Z 

The char, was originally written 36- M m # ^ - 7 ^, — Comp. Bk. X., p. 


~Y \' — was Wa * V 

they abused the four punishments just men- 1 
tinned. lv'ang-sliing takes herc« M- 

lit M M ft Hi*) ; but 1 prefcr ,0 

retain the meaning of p^j*, as in the transla- 
tion. mm ^ jff, — on the extent 

of m here, see on the next par. (read 

tsfen, 1st tone) •* ‘were soaked and 

dyed.’ The ■= yj^|, showa^how the in- 
fluence was communicated from one to another. 

(Piling m 1 

#>>>“■ II- 'f 4 i i, . here 

‘the heart;* the centre of the man. 
Ch‘in King says |£j Pjl -J- HsL fp 

ill in $1 oH * ,ir " 

upside down,* governs and I hardly * 

know how to construe Ts'ao's m 
m J& rfn a- Siting quotes, in illustra- | 
tion of the sentiment, from the . 

— if-, these words,— ipj* fij pfl, 

Ji 


11. On the meaning of 1^, see XXI M p. 3. 

?fi) flftH Iff; th « poo* 

ishments sent forth to be smelt was only a rank 
odour.’ Ts'ec says : — 

%m it 

[For the first part of par. 3, we find in Mih’s 

ft n *-g mz & 0. is 
m-mns. 

mzm&& Tlte critics say that 

INK 5ft nni1 i*?> •tfr * nd iftfJ * ere 

all soundea like each other. Even if we should 
admit this, how do we have M'J for and 

m<or)g? 

The same pass, appears in the Le Ke, Bk. 
& p. 3, in a form which is somewhat 

different still }fl) 0 . ft K PK If! 

B&J 

Pp. 5 — 11. How the Meaouites were dealt 
with ; the evils produced by them remedied ; and the 
system of punishments in the emjiire put into a 
satisfactory state. 5. The important ques- 
tion in connection with this paragraph is as to 
the emperor whom we are to understand by 
ffl ‘jjl*. K‘ang »Ujng, followed of course. bjf 
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terrors of his majesty. He restrained and finally extinguished the peo- 
ple of Meaou, so that they should not continue to future generations. 

6 1'hen he commissioned Cli'ung and Le to make an end of the com- 
munications between earth and heaven, and the descents of spirits 
ceased. From the princes down to the inferior officers, all helped 
with clear intelligence the spread of the regular principles of duty, 

7 and the solitary and widows were no more disregarded. The great 
emperor with an unprejudiced mind carried his inquiries low down 
among the people, and the solitary and widows luid before him 
their complaints against the Meaou. He sought to awe the people 
by his virtue, and all were filled with dread ; he proceeded also to 


Kiiang Shing and Wang Ming-shlng thought 
that in this par. and the next it was Chuen- 
heuh who was the subject, after which the 
discourse turns to Yaou. Gnn-kwO, who is foil, 
bv Woo Ch‘ing. makes the etnperor to be Ynou 
all through. Neither view is admissible. The 
things spoken of in parr. 8, *J, can only be ascrib- 
ed to Shun. at the beginning of p. 8, 

connects it so closely with p. 7, that we can only 
understand Shun to be the i|| 'jfjs And 
as there is no intimation of that l|| < jjj* 
being difft. from the person indicated by the 
same title in par. 5, we must believe that Shun 
who is the principal subject in all the rest of 
this chapter is there intended. This is the view 
of Ts'ae, after Lin Che-k*e. 

We get from what is said of the Meaou in 
these parr, a higher idea of them and their 
prince than is commonly entertained. From 
king Muh's language I judge that Shun had in 
him a powerful rival, and that the struggle 
which lasted through the reigns of Yanu, Shun, 
and Yu was of n dynastic nature. The chief of 
San-meaou was more than the hend of a bar- 
barous horde. He was a dangerous rival for 
the throne. The * people ’ mentioned in p. 4, wore 
probably the people of the empire generally. . 

f — we must take ' 
li here as in the last par. 

7^ ~7p— the measures referred to in the 1 Can. 
of Shun,' pp. 12 and 27, are thus described. The 


1 Daily Explanation ’ gives jjjf 

T'® 

«• 7 3rf&3£|$1# this par. seems 
to interpose a difficulty in the way of the view 
which I have adopted above, that it is Shun 
who is to be understood as ‘the emperor’ in all 
this chnpter. We read nothing in the Shoo of 
his appointing any ministers to do the work 
here spoken of. No Ch‘ung and Le were officers 
of his. Nor do they appear among the ministers 
of Yuou, though it is attempted to identify 
Ch'ung with He (^) and Le with Ho 

The passage formed the subject of a conversa- 
tion in the lifetime of Confucius, between king 
Ch‘aou (Jj ; B.c. 514 — 488) of Tsoo and ono 

of hia ministers, culled Kean Yih-foo ( jjjji 

‘What ia meant,’ naked the king, ‘by 
wlmt ia said in one of the Books of Chow about 
Ch*ung and Le, that they really brought it 
about that there waa no intercourse between 
heaven and earth ? If they had not done so, 
would people have been able to ascend to 
heaven ? ‘ t $] # fjf jg ^ ^ 

The minister replied 
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that that vai not the meaning of tho language 
at all, and he proceeded to giro hia own view 
of it at great length, and to the following effect : 
—Anciently, the people attended to the dis- 
charge of their duties to one another, and left j 
tho worship of spiritual beings— seeking inter- 
course with them, and invoking and effecting 
their descent on earth — to the officers who were 
appointed for that purpose. In this way things 
proceeded with great regularity. The peoole 
minded their own affairs, and the spirits minded 
theirs. Tranquillity and prosperity were the 
consequence. But in the time of Shaou-haou, 
through the lawlessness of Kew-le, a change 
took place. The people intruded into the func- 
lions of the regulators of the spirits and their j 
worship. They left their duties to their fellow- I 
men, and tried to bring down spirits from above. 
The spirits themselves, no longer kept in check 
and subjected to rule, made their appearance 
all irregularly and disastrously. All was con- i 
fusion and calamity, when Chuen-heuh took 
the case in hand. He appointed Ch‘ung, the 
minister of the South, to the superiutendency j 
of heavenly things, to prescribe the rules for i 
the spirits, and Lc, the minister of Fire (or of 
the North), to the superintendency of earthly 
things, to prescribe the rules for the people. 

IE(”4b IE># JiiJ! 

|^i). In this way both spirits and people were 
brought back to their former regular courses, 
and there was no unhallowed interference of 
the one with the other. This was the work de- 
scribed in the text,— ‘the bringing to an end 
the communication between earth and heaven.* 
Subsequently, the chief of San-meaou showed 
himself a Kew-H redivivus , till Yaou called forth 
tho descendants of Ch‘ung and Le who had not 
forgotten the virtue and function of their fathers, 
and made them take the case iu hand again. 

From the details of this strange passage of 
which I have given a summary, it would appear 
that tho speaker considered that the Ch‘ung 
and Le of the text were ministers of Yaou, 
descended from those of Chuen-heuh ; and this 
has given rise to tho opinion which I have 
alluded to on p. 3. of ‘The Canon of Yaou,* that 
this was the ancestry of the minister He and Ho 
who are mentioned there. 

That opinion is without a tittle of satisfac- 
tory evidence. Acc. to Yih-foo's statements, 
Ch‘ung’s function ' was that of the minister of 
Religion, and Le’s that of the minister of In- 
struction, while He and Ho were simply minis- 
ters of astronomy, and their descendants continue 
to appear as such in the reign of Ch*ung-k‘ang, 
the grandson of Yu, long after we know that 
men of other families were appointed to the two 
important ministries in question. Gaubil'i* specu- 
lations about the employment of the astronomer 
in the time of Yaou, not only to calculate and 
observe the motions of the heavenly bodies, but 
also to do away with conjurors, false worship, 
Ac., fall to the ground; — see *Le Chou-king,’ p. 
292, n. 1 . He says also, that as Chung and Lc are 
the same as He and Ho, if we suppose that Shun 
is the emperor spoken of here, we must assume 
that he gave those officers a new commission. 
But If we were to allow that it is Yaou who is 
spoken of, which I have show n od the la»t par. to 


be inadmissible, we should have the same dif- 
ficulty with the statement of which I began 
this note. Ch‘ung and Le are nowhere in the 
previous parts of the Shoo, or in any other 
reliable documents of history, mentioned as 
officers of his, any more than of Shun. I do 
not see that any light can be thrown on the 
passage. The statements of Kwan Yih-foo in 
the are entitled to little or no considera- 

tion. 

M. Js £ # T’- 1 taTe tm “ 1>tcd 

this and the rest of the par. after Ts‘ae. The 
‘ Daily Explanation ' giro, for it “g" tt 

^±£fg^MT|:jr 

Ikzmm&frMMmZ' 

I The meaning is, that through the reforms 

introduced by Chhing and Le, a general reforma- 
tion among all the higher classes was produced. 
Princes and inferior officers co-opcrated with 
those ministers, and the way was opened for 
the poorest and most helpless of the people to 
make their complaints and distresses known to 
the emperor. A foundation is thus laid for the 

j|| *Si* M 7' -K’ with which th ® neI * 

par. commences. It will be observed how all 
this agrees with the view of little less than a 
dynastic struggle between Shun and the Meaou. 

[Keang Shing follow, [2] $$ with 

]|| ^ fli] , and edits to tho end of p. 8 
on a very unsatisfactory authority, that of Mih 
Teili, in whose |pf we read JzJ 

m m T't'ti z M- ts 

P. 7. How Shun proceeded to remedy and remove 
the evil* inflicted by the Meaou. Aj^» — 

j ‘with a clear mind.’ Ts‘ae gives ( of 

| it, — * with an unprejudiced mind.’ *• 

here — jj|£, ‘ pleaa,’ ‘ accusation,.' 

this is understood to be a dc- 
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8 enlighten them by his virtue, and all were enlightened. And he 
charged the three chiefs to labour with compassionate anxiety in 
the people’s behalf. The baron E delivered the statutes of ceremony , 
to prevent the people from rendering themselves obnoxious to 
punishment. Yu reduced to order the water and the lnnd, distin- 
guishing by name the hills and rivers. Tseih spread abroad a know- 
ledge of husbandry, so that the people could largely cultivate the 
admirable grains. When the three chiefs had accomplished their 

Bcription of Shun’s method of governing the 1 this place. Soo Shih, Wang Kang-chiti (3p 
people, in opposition to the wicked way* of the I n- , , , . . . . 


people, in opposition t 
Mc.ou. T.'ae Vi M $L 

MM £ M & 

HnXT'MZ'W- These clause* 
are quoted in the Le Ke, Bk. gjt, p. 34. 
where it ia added Ml 


ffij ife). and a host of critics, go about in vain to 
defend it by trying toshow that rule* of propriety 
and penal laws are essentially the same thing; 
—see the and the Ma Yung 

and K'ang Shing seem to have read (-* ) 

‘wise,’ ‘knowing.* Taking that term here as a 
verb, we get the meaning — * and made the people 
wise on the subject of punishments;' in which 
interpretation few will acquiesce. Wang Ming- 


^rn lit: ¥ Ch‘in Sze-k‘ac remarks that sliing, defending this reading, says : — 
this is a clear testimony that Shun is the empe- i a HJ /ur a-** A i»i zjfa 

ror spoken of. It certainly shows that that r* ' .tX AS 1 . .7^ aH' f IQ, KA WM* 

opinion has the on its side, whatever But he thus avoids saying 

weight may be attached to It. anything on || Ta‘ac gires for tlio 

I’. 8. How Sinn proceeded in lie i cork of ciauae— J^f iff- ffl £ ;5*. • to cut off 

government t,g meant of kit minuter,. The ■ three the of the people,' iifthc same way 

Ej,’ princes or chiefs, are those immediately eschewing the most perplexing characters. Tho 
. . -m- g — . r ‘Daily Explanation,' however, after extending 

mentioned. hi. word, ju.t quoted, add.-fi§ 

, ■ / t0 “ rry T “ r . mer ‘ l ! I" I If ll Jfi& Woo Ch‘ing comes nearest to an 

painful anxiety for the people. This is Ts‘ac s | J 

explanation of the phrase, and is better than j admissible construction of the passage :—dfj 
^ ChW, who-ya^g 

IM 900 * ^ e ^ an * °* Shun,’ p. 28. The *The baron E taught the people tho 

‘statute*’ which E delivered were of course 0 f ceremony, so that they were observer* 

those of what are there called ‘ the three cere- of propriety, and did not pursue punishable 
monies, -all the canons of religious worship. I wayft> thus ihuU j ng up the path by which tho 
am not able to construe ifr wT ffil. Gan* people, entering on it, would have been led to 
. , , . ^ 9 I punishment.’ The translation follows this in- 

kw 8 define. ^ iff, ‘»o decide/ and g.ve. £ £ jjj J||,-'.upcr- 

fpr the whole : — 

intended the naming of the mountains and 
Hff iff Jii understanding JJlJ to mean rivcrs -' K “"S shin 8 8 iv “ ^ m ° re 
‘the laws’ of propriety or ceremony. But such meaning to If . making it»»» jj^ jjj jl| 
a meaning of ^fj may be at once rejected in ; I^T , ‘he appointed the spirits who should preside 
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9 work, it was abundantly well with the people. The minister of Crime 
exercised among the people the restraint of punishments, in exact 
10 adaptation to each offence, to teach them to reverence virtue. The 
greatest gravity and harmony in the sovereign, and the greatest in- 
telligence in those below him, thus shining forth to all quarters of the 
empire, all were rendered diligent in cultivating their virtue. Hence, 
if anything more were wanted , the clear adjudication of punishments 
effected the regulation of the people, and helped them to observe the 


over the mountains and rivers, and arranged 
their sacrifices.' This is not necessary. Ying-tfi 
observes that the hills and rivers being ns old 
as heaven and earth themselves, they ought to 
have had names before this ; but Yu's regulation 
of the waters constituted a new era. Old things ! 
were passed away, and the names of those 
objects were perhaps lost, so that Yu named 
them anew l Certainly, the oldest names of the 
mountains and streams of a country are those 
given by the first inhabitants; as the Chinese 
believe that their hills and rivers got their 
names from Yu, this is to us a strong evidence 
that the country was first peopled, or began to be 
occupied, in his time. On the work of Tseih, 
see ‘Can. of Shun,’ p. 18. His appointment 
there has precedence of that of the baron R, and 
•o has that of Knou-ynou as the minister of 
crime. This is a not unimportant point of dif- 
ference between the more ancient document and 
these statements of king Muh. — 'sent ■ 

down ; ' here * 4 taught the knowledge of.' 

is taken — jy, as in ‘The Great Plan.' j 

tiuttTR.-iu: 

4 affluent,’ ‘abundant,’ or, as a noun, i 
‘affluence,’ ‘prosperity.’ The ‘Daily Explana- ! 

tioo Jg $F Z. M -&• 

P. 9. The apjtointment of the minister of Crime, 
and the object of it. The minister of Crime was 
Kaou-yaou. In the 4 Can. of Shun,’ p. 20, as 1 
here, he is simply called [Under the 

Han dynasty, however, the passage appears 
with instead of -JK] MEUkTi 

^ * — ' r 0 Ftrfl * ne ^ — regulated — the peo- 
ple in the midst of punishments ».e., surround- 
ed them with punishments. This was done, 
however, not with the design of punishing them, | 


but, as is subjoined, * to teach them to rever- 
ence virtue,' so that punishments should bo 
unnecessary. Keang Shing edits ; and ho 
and others make the word emphatic, meaning 
4 punishments exactly adapted to the degree 

of the offence '(^ ^ Ht Z §§■ 

iff Sfi 4* lib- Thi ’ re8nin s i 

but it may be admitted. 

From king Muh’s thus separating Kaou-yaou 
from the 4 three princes ’ in the last par,, both 
emperors and people have at difft. times been led 
to place the minister of Crime on a lower level 
than the other great ministers of State. Kaou- 
yaou was certainly no inferior man with Shun. 
Nor was he so in the estimation of Muh. He 
is mentioned by him last, as it was his object 
to make all his previous statements converge to 
the subject of punishments. 

P. 10. The happy results of this govt, of Shun, 
^ is descriptive of Shun ; 

m m # t- of his ministers. These 
two clauses are the subjects of the next— 
; and the effects on all the 

people are told in 

Notwithstanding all this happy influence on 
the people, there was yet room for the warning 
use of punishments, as intimated in ftk Tj 
~ yr^ - 7 ^-. This is the common interpreta- 
tion of the paragraph. The mz* 
here is more favourable to the pregnant mean- 
ing of the , on which I have spoken in the 
last par. The only critic of note who takes & 
difft. view of the several clauses is Woo Ch‘ing. 
Ho takes them all after ww&t- - 
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11 regular duties of life. Iu examining criminal cases, the officers exe- 
cuted the law not only against the powerful, but also against the 
wealthy. They were all reverence and caution. They had no occa- 
sion to make choice of words in reference to their conduct. The 
virtue of Heaven was attained to by them ; from them was the 
determination of so great a matter as the lives of men. In their low 
sphere they yet corresponded to Heaven , and enjoyed its favour.” 


descriptive of the ministers and princes: — I 

% % Wi & ffi m T' ™*i 

is ingenious; but the ordinary view is to be 
preferred. 


P. 11. The impartiality of the administration 
of justice under Shun. Jjk ^ 

‘ the officers presiding over criminal 
causes,’ under Kaou-yaou. ^ g^(— 

mnm. 

AS’ -d' j&i T'iJ * they not only carried out 

the law against the powerful, but also against 
those who offered bribes, they were neither 
bent by terrors nor seduced by gain.’ This 
seems to be the meaning, tho’ the language has 
been variously interpreted. Lin Che-k'e, for 
instance, makes it an indignant expression of 
contempt against minions of justice, especial- 
ly among the Meaou, who gratified their own 
spleen and pride by the terrors with which their 
office invested them, or sought to enrich them- 
selves by taking bribes. — 

^fii 

-T'f VX'&Km-X&m 

rfn ^g\ * n t * ie * r P 6 ” 008 — conduct 

— there was nothing which they could not tell, 
nothing about which it was necessary first to 


make choice of words, and then to speak.’ 
t£3£ , ~7 \' — ** tvould seem necessary to 

explain these clauses of the officers in criminal 
causes. Gnn-kw5 did so, and expounds : — /L 

lj£\ (it will be seen he does not interpret 
tho par. historically) ^ 

This is not very perspicuous, but by the 
help of Ying-tfl’s paraphrase and gloases we 
can see that the pass, was supposed to say 4 that 
all judges, with the reverence and caution men- 
tioned, being just and impartial like Heaven, 
made for themselves a great decree, securing 
long life and other prosperity, responding to 
(2p!L=» 4 jgj') the mind of Heaven, throughout 
the empire.’ This is very vague and unsatis- 
factory. Ts‘ae interprets of the Jl^ 

^ after Gan-kw5, but confines himself, 
as is too much his wont, to vague and general 
phrases, so that we cannot tell what he under- 
stood by A * nd SE fE 1 
have translated after the 4 Daily Explanation,’ 
which may be supposed to give the more definite 
expression of Ts'ac’s views. Its language is ■ 

mm 

m £ t ffn g T' *r m ¥ T 

Wang CWung-yun has called this in- 
terpretation in question, and instead of referring 
the clauses to A&L would refer them to 
Shun aa the emperor who appointed Kaou-yaou, 
and whose careful provision for the administra- 
tion of justice, was to 1 m? rewarded by the 
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12 III. The king said, “All! you who superintend the government 
and preside over criminal cases throughout the empire, are you not 
constituted the shepherds of Heaven ? Whom ought you now to 
survey as your model ? Is it not Pih-e, spreading among the people 
his lessons to avert punishments ? And from whom ought, you now 
to take warning ? Is it not from the people of Meaou, who would not 
examine into tne circumstances of criminal cases, and did not make 
choice of good officers who should see to the right apportion- 
ing of the five pnnishments, but chose the violent and bribe-snatch- 


possession of the empire long continued, and 
the favour of Heftven. lie supports his ex- 
{donation of jq no - |jg] , by )g 

"7T7 a it. Bk. XIV., p. t» n and that of jHjP 

$ % T » 7 t BE ± * - “ 

T‘ae-keft,’ Pt. iii., p 8, and by jHj[l ^ JlSp. 
in Bk. XIV., p. 8. The editors of Yung-cmng’s 
Rhoo mention his view with approbation, but 
do not positively decide in favour of it. His 
interpretation of yQ is belter supported 
than that in the translation ; hut I cannot bring 
myself to admit that king Muh turns here to 
speak, cither historically or by way of admoni- 
tion, of sovereigns generally. 

Ch. III. P. 12. The kino addresses the 

PRINCES AND OFFICERS OF JUSTICE ON TnE 
GROUND OF THE STATEMENTS WHICH HE HAS 
MADE, AND URGES THEM TO TAKE THE BARON E 
AS THEIR MODEL, AND TO LOOK TO THE MEAOU AS 

A BEACON. 0 ~)j 61 & ^ iR-- ,ro “ 

Gan-kwO downwards, the critics all take this as 
a designation of the |}| f 0*, or ‘princes,’ so 
that the king is addressing not them and their 
officers of justice, but them only. The view is 
to my mind very questionable. It is grounded on 
the appellation of 4 shepherds of Heaven,’ which 
follows. That is often given, no doubt, to the 
princes who rule, — to the sovereign par eminence, 
and to all who hold appointments under him ; 
but why may we not suppose that it is here 
extended to judgos also, whose decisions should 
always be according to the truth, — according to 
the mind of God? ££ ‘to 


consider and imitate.' This determines the mean- 
ing of which is in opposition to it, as «■ 

fflsafc 4 to condcmu and beware of,’ 4 to take 

*• * w * rnin *-' # 0# c-ijt) H 

JfrJ ^ — there is here the same dif- 

ficulty which we found in trying to explain the 

#r J*i Hfi JM of p"- 8 * Pcrha p* the 

in the sense of ‘ leadings’ j^l ), is appro- 
priate to the functions of E, whose rules of 
ceremony and propriety might be considered as 
designed to avert men from punishments and 
punishments from them. So, it will be seen, I 
have translated MZ& This is putting 
some stress on the characters, but it gives a 
more satisfactory explanation of the text than 
any of the constructions proposed by the critics. 
Gan-kwo takes and gives fer the 

»hou:-f 

So, Kcang Shing:— 

1 Daily Explanation ’ seems to get, by a round- 
about process, to the same conclusion with 

-f^ || i^lj |g A *f, 

w-mz atii mmz 
^mr>rnm^mmmz 
\zm 

ra & & lit c-*> Vi 
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ers, who determined and administered them so as to oppress the 
innocent, until God could not hold them guiltless, and sent down 
calamity on Meaou, when the" people had no plea to urge in mitiga- 
tion of punishment, and their name was cut off from the world ?” 
13 IV. The king said, “Oh! lay it to heart. My senior uncles, 
and all ye my brethren and cousins, my sons and my grand- 
sons, listen all of you to my words, in which, it may be, you 
will receive a most important charge. You will tread the 
path of satisfaction only by being daily diligent.; — do not have 
occasion to beware of the want of diligence. Heaven, in its wish 
to regulate the people, allows us for a day to make use of punish- 


— I have translated interrogatively here, in 
response to the previous question. jffil 
$5? If 1 — thi* has reference to the 

mt&nmttvi of p. 3. Literally 
the characters mean — ‘they did not examine 
into the obnoxiousness of criminal cases,' i.« M 
they did not seek to find out either the real 
criminals or the degree of guilt. From this to 
the end of the par., we have a striking instance 
of the long sentence* of the Shoo. ra# 

— Keang Shing's comment on this 
is brief and clear:— ^ H A’ 

^ ^ ‘clean;’ as a verb, 

‘to consider clean,' 'to acquit.’ ~pj 
Jj^ JtK—this has reference to the jjSfa 
of p. 5. What was 
there ascribed to Shun is here ascribed to Ood ; 
‘showing/ says Sun Ko-yew, ‘that Shun was 
only the minister of Heaven’s justice.' 


Ch. IV. P. 13. The kiko addresses itim- 

SELF TO THE PRINCES OF THE SAME SURNAME WITH 
HIMSELF, AND CALLS THEM TO CO-OFERATE WITH 
HIM IN THE DILIGENT AND CARSFIT. ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF PUNISHMENTS. fa# see on 

Bk. XXIII., p. 6. 

— thc.c were all the king', cousin., his X 
Brothers may also be included. On 

ifo' #> & *** ^ 8ee Con - Ana *» xy ni^ 

xi. Both Gaubil and Medhurst are wrong in 
taking -fljl together, as meaning 'junior 
uncles,' 1 mes oncles paternels cadets.' Vj 
— when we consider that king 
Muh was now a hundred years old, he may very 
well have had grand-children who were high in 
office or rulers of States. [Keang Shing reads 
And not JiJ', arguing that jgf was proper- 
ly the designation of 'a menial’ or ‘servant,’ 
i and that of ‘a young person.’ There is a 
note in the diet., under ^jjj, to the same effect, 
where it is added that in the lapse of time, 
through inadvertence and error, the characters 
have changed meaning.] Jfflf- >£} ^ 
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incuts. Whether crimes have been premeditated, or are unpremedi- 
tated, depends on the parties concerned ; — do you deal with them 
so as reverently to accord with the mind of Heaven, and serve 
me, the one man. Though I would put them to death, do not 
you therefore put them to death ; though I would spare them, do 
not you therefore spare them. Reverently apportion the five punish- 
ments, so as to complete the three virtues. Then shall I, the one 
man, enjoy felicity ; the people will look to you as their sure 
dependence ; the repose of such a state will be perpetual." 


— T»‘«e, after Gao-kwO, define, by 1^?,“ 
or rfj £|| ; and I have translated *e- 
cordiugly. Keaug Siting, after K 4 ang-shing, 
defines by -g. w that ^ ^ 

4 longevity.’ This view may be rejected with- 
out hesitation. Nor does another advocated by 
Boo Shih and SeC Ke-seuen, to which the editors 
of Yung* ching’s Shoo are not disinclined, seem 
worthy of much more attention. According to 

it, the ^ ^y. «nd Jiit ^ 

^ A Jl 4*' “ in Bt 

XVI., p. r. T«‘ae ei plain i 'f' t£j 

IS? m 0 Hft’ the method which 
you employ to find satisfaction — ease of mind — 
to yourselves be only that of daily diligence.’ 
The ‘diligence’ must be understood with refer- 
ence to the investigation of criminal cases and 
the administration of punishments ; and hence it 

L added- $ [gj r£ jfc Z' !$) Wh ™ 
punishment was once wrongly inflicted from 
a want of carefulness, the evil was done ; regret 
and repentance would be of little avail. Lin 
Che-k‘e interpreted and differently, 
but not, I think, so well He says:— IQ ^ 

0 1$^ H(|- ‘you should stimulate one another 
from my words, and be daily more diligent.’ 
[Gan-kw6 read am. which Keang Bhing 
still edits. See Ying-t&’s explanation of this 
text.] A —these clauses 


have been variously pointed and interpreted. 
^ ytif ""J“* is spoken of the design of 
Heaven in the use of punishments. It is to 
bring the people to a state of adjustment and 
good order. So far, all agree ; but here agree- 
ment ends. I have put a comma with Ts 4 ae after 
0, and 

- h £ m as in the translation. 

Then and ^ are interpret- 

ed after the analogy of the same expressions in 
Bk. IX., p. 8 ; and it is very nataral to do so, 
because the discourse there is all on the subject 
of the administration of the penal laws; and 
the meaning thus obtained well suits the gener- 
al tenor of the paragraph. Gan-kwd point- 

rt-ZWT R.i¥3&- 0 # 

A ; but his explanation 
of this is hardly intelligible : — ^ 

RTRUSUfit- Bft 
ft 

** # A ft ft . Of all who have 

adopted this pointing, Ch‘in King may be said 
to have succeeded best ; and the editors of 
Yung-ching’s Show commend his interpretation, 
wliieh is given in the and is to this 

effect : — 4 Heaven would by punishments regu- 
late the people, and not being able to do so itself, 
entrusts the work to me. But Heaven’s heart 
of love for the people is inexhaustible, and I 
also cannot in one day complete the thing. 
For associates to complete it, 1 must look to 
others, and depend on them.’ On other 
attempts to give a consistent moaning to the 
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0 AM % ft m ft 

JfiJ.fpl # h u ±,ft 0.^ o 

14 V. The king said, “ Ho ! come, ve rulers of States and territories, 

1 will tell you how to make punishments a blessing. Now it is 
yours to give repose to the people : — what should you be most con- 
cerned about the choosing of? Should it not be proper men ? What 
should you deal with the most reverently? Should it not be pun- 
ishments ? What should you calculate the most ? Should it not be 
to whom they should reach ? 


passage on this construction, I need not dwell. 
Ts‘ae has here outstript all the other comtnen- 

tators. ?$£ ^ A iiU '— ‘ reTcrcn tly 

anticipate — meet— what Heaven has appointed ;’ 
»>., do you seek simply to do justice This 
will bo to fulfil the mind of Heaven, and also 
the best service you can render to me. 

it jhh -r. m ft w ft-* 1 - 

advice here is the same with that given by king 
Ching to Keun-ch‘in, Bk. XIX., p. 8 ; 
takcn as and then as = ‘ punish- 

ment,’ being the putting forth of the terror* of 
rule. It is here again — ‘many men, many 
minds.' Most critics do not admit any re- 
ference in the words to the king's own wishes; 
and take the meaning to be substantially ns 
Ch‘in King gives it; — 4 In using punishments, 
although people seem to give a dread submis- 
sion, do not yon think that realized; though 
they praise you, do not yon think what you 1 
have done worthy of praise. Never be weary 
or satisfied, and so your way and mind will Im.* 
in accord with the inexhaustible heart of love 
belonging to the sovereign and to Heaven.’ 
KcaDg Siting eilits ft X' .ft oflcr ty] 
/ft »ntl would exclude f'ffc Jr ffl) 
on very poor authority. 

— the ‘three virtues’ are those of ‘The Great 1 
Plan,’ p. 17,— the virtues of ‘correctness and 
straightforwardness,’ of ‘ strong government,’ ! 
and of * mild government.’ 

As Wang Yen says in the ^ :— * Pun- 

ishments being light when they ought to be 
light, this would be “ mild govt.,” and the 
mildness would not lie weak indulgence. Being 
severe when they ought to be severe, this would 
be “strong govt.," and the strength would not 
be oppression. Being intermediate between 
light and heavy, this would be “correct and ! 
straightforward govt.." and the correctness and 
straightforwardness would not degenerate to : 

olK-.idcdncsi (fit] '«■ gg fffj \>X 

ti 5c £ & riff £ * M ft lit 


mj. 

' fj^jj The three concluding clauses 

all show the happy result of the princes’ listen- 
ing to the king’s advice. Gan-kwfl is wrong 

| in taking — a ftM-A-y-ft 

and then making the other two clauses 
! dependent on this. 

Ch. V. Pp. 14 — 20. The kino snows all 

I 1118 PRINCES AND CHIEFS HOW THEY SHOULD 

i proceed in tub administration of justice so 

AS TO MAKE PUNISHMENTS A BLESPlVO. Thi* 

chapter must be considered the most important 
of the Book. Its contents are what is intended 

b * " ,e M )% ft M of par. 1. I suppose 
that the various things here announced in a 
general way by the king were all drawn out, 
and had been published, with the necessary 
details and explanations, by the prince of Leu. 


P. 14. Preliminary address to all the princes. 

PFftftftft±-Pf «•«■»■» 

in the diet. tmzm- * a particle of doubt 
and surprise.’ We hare had it seven times 
already in the Shoo, where our ‘alas I’ was 
always suitable. But that expression of feeling 
is not what we dtould expect here. Lin Che-k’e 
makes the term on the contrary here expressive 

of joyful alacrity <Pf tfcriffPf 

lit Rif &)• " e * ltlV0 tl,c different 
readings of ~f » nl1 if 0«>oJ. ^ 

(another reading is jjjj) J- may be con- 
sidered as descriptive of the princes of the 
empire generally,— of the imperial surname and 
of others. Kcnng Shing says that [|{J 
(so he reads) indicates the princes outside the 
imperial domain, and those having 

appanages within it; hut I do not think wo 
can thus discriminate the phrases. fjQ 


voi.. III. 


TO 
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“ When both parties are present, </t«r documents and witnesses 
all complete, let all the judges listen to the five-fold statements 
which may be made. When they have examined and fully made 
up their minds on those, let them adjust the case to one of the 
five punishments. If the five punishments do not meet it, let 
them adjust it to one of the five redemption-fines; and if these 


‘felicitous*; here, ns a verb, 

‘ to make felicitous.’ ‘ Punishments,’ says Ch‘in 
Ya-yen, ‘used not to distress or oppress the 
people, bat to give them repose, are called 
M- K ang-shing read and interpreted it 
by ^ ‘discriminating examination.’ 

The two characters, and might very 
easily be confounded. [Mih Teih quotes the 
passage with Jfj], which is evidently an 

error.] ff eh ‘ ,eh *” ! 

three questions, with the answers to them, given 
also interrogatively, as in the translation. To ' 
quote again from Ya-yen,— 1Z! ^ 

»= wi 

‘ what ought you to deliberate about and 
calculate? Should it not be as to those to 
whom punishments should reach?' 

[Kcang Siting, professing to follow the text 
Of Mih Teih, reads— |7n $1“ ft 

jf' But Mih bns-^ A' 

ni&T'M Mi "*- 

shlng says that Mill’s writings are too full of 
erroneous characters to allow his text to be 
relied on, and that n m ft ik is no 
doubt the true reading. That Mih did read the 
last clause — 'jnj’ however, is 

plain from the comment which he subjoins, — 

m a ffi m m w % #• 

ff 

would mean— 4 what can you plan 
which you may not reach ?" This she* s clearly 


one of the differences between the usages of 

# * nd 7k-i 

P. 15. The manner of proceeding in hea ring 
canes, and adjudicating t tpon them, 

JE ,t0<;0,ne '’ ‘ t0 M.pe«;> 

and mm ear ‘the two pvtici interested— 

the ploiutiff and defendant— having both appear- 
ed.’ >v ‘completely;’ 

|^,ia ‘being fully provided,’ ij n having set 
forth all the particulars of their several cases. 
T<ue §!£ W 

•Ms HI means that the representations and 
witnesses arc all there.’ mms. m- 
-m » defined in the 

Kcang Shlng defines it by T fiiE ‘judges,’ of 
whom there were four, mentioned in the Chow 
Le, Bk. XXXIV., and who rank immediately 
after the ‘assistant minister of Crime.’ Gan- 

kwa f " r fiffj ^ Rive.' $$ IE' # 40?’ 

* let all the judges hear in common.’ The pro- 
per construction seems to be to take $jjj in the 
meaning of ‘judge,’ but in the plural. Chang 
Kew-shing says : — ‘The parlies concerned should 
not Ik? one-sided in their representations, and 
the judges should not be one-sided in listening 
to the case. If only one listened to it. his in- 
telligence might be unequal to it, and bis deli- 
berations might Ik? inadequate, and therefore 
the rule was made that all the judges should 
hear the case in common.’ See the * 


— ‘the five pleadings,’ ie n the 
statements, with the evidence, on both sidea, 
whether incriminating or exculpating. They 
are called ‘five,’ ns the penalty might be one 
or other of the ‘ five punishments.’ It is impor- 
tant to hear in mind that it is of cases of 
a serious nature, and punishable with these 
penalties that the king is speaking. Ts‘ae says : 

xftiwT- m -w-s 
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again are not sufficient for it, let them reckon it among the five 
cases of error. 

16 “ In settling the five cases of error there arc evils to be guarded 

against; — being warped by the influence of power, or by private 
grudge, or by female solicitation, or bv bribes, or by applications. 
Where such things are, the offence becomes equal to the crime 
before the judges. Do you carefully examine, and prove yourselves 
equal to erery difficulty. 


*earcbed out to the very truth of them ; ’ =— 

ifi- ‘ with no room for doubt* 7f~. 

, ‘ to lay down straight.’ here 
to determine or adjust correctly,* with re- 

ference to the penalty with which the particular 
chute should be visited. Fan Sze-liu observes 
that this does not intimate the ordering of the 
punishment to be inflicted forthwith, but the 
registering of the sentence in a book 

m m $. m h m it m m 

hw Z -til 1 ' * flij ^ 

meaning is, no doubt, what appears in the trans- 
lation ; but the exact force of the does 
not readily appear. Keung Shing, defines it, 
both here and above, by * sincere,’ * true,’ 
and explains here by fijf ^ 

M M An M S -&• ‘ thc 

crime was not really intended. There was the 
criminal act, but not the evil intention.* The 
text, however, does not say anything so specific ; 
and such a case, we may judge, should at 
once be referred to the * five vases of error.’ 
Literally we may translate the clause — 4 If the 
five punishments In* not examined out;* mean- 
ing — if the result of investigation do not show 
that one of those punishments should be em- 
ployed. jjL ® v0 ® the 

five redeemable cases. These arc detailed be- 
low. The king speaks evidently of a system 
that had been established. We cannot infer 
from the text that it had lieen established hy 
himself, though it may have been so. This point 
will be considered by and by. 

JjB, — ‘if the five fines will not produce 
submission Le^ if such a sentence will not be 
acquiesced in as just. 4 the five 

classes of error,’ i.c., the various cases of inad- 


vertence. What should ensue on thc adjudi- 
cation of any charge to be so ranked, doe# not 
appear. Ts‘ae, after Gan-kwrt, says the result 
would be pardon and dismissal ( -jp* 

Such was the rule pre- 
scribed to Kaou-yaou hy Shun. See ‘The Coun- 
sels of Yu,’ p. 12, — ijpj lSE ‘von 
pardon inadvertent faults however great.* The 
rule of thc Chow dynasty seems to have been 
more stringent. Wang Gun-shih, as quoted in 
the says that various penalties men- 

tioned iu the Chow Le, such ns the stocks, 
exposure on a public stone, labouring on public 
works, were the punishments for crimes of error, 
which were not freely pardoned. Some degree 
of criminality must have been supposed to attach 
to thc cases which were thus punished. 

I*. 16. Caution to the judge* against being 
warped in their decisions. The text speaks only 
of offences that might be committed in the last 
of the proceedings described in the prec. par. ; 

1 but the same influences might work their evil 
j effect in the other measures as well. The judges 
i might reduce crimes from any one grade to that 
j beneath, or rnisc them, making them out greater 
than they really were, from the same improper 
motives. The warning is given with reference 
to the classing offences ns cases of error merely ; 
but it was intended to be understood with a 

general application. nmzm- 

4 the maladies of the five cases of error.’ Evi- 
dently what is intended are the evil influences by 
which offences that were not cases of error were 
yet determined and registered as such Gaubil 
mistook the meaning entirely, and rendered — 
‘Cos cinq sortes de fautes sont occasionin'?#, 
1", parcequ'on craint uu houinie en place,’ &c. 

the * maladies' aro 
here stated so concisely that it does not seem 
possible to give anything like a literal trunca- 
tion of the text. The nearest I can come to it 
would be— 'The maladies that ronv affect /A# 
| determining of the five cases of error arc the 
influence of authority, revenge, closet influence. 
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o when there are doubts as to the infliction of any of the five 
punishments, that infliction should be forborne. 11 hen there are 
doubts as to the infliction of any of the five fines, it should be tor- 
borne. Do you examine carefully, and overcome every difficulty. 
When you have examined, and many things are clear, yet form a 
judgment from studying the appearance of the parties. If you find 
nothing on examination, do not listen to the case any more. In 
everything stand in awe of the dread majesty of Heaven. 

bribe*, and .olieiutiona.• The * Daily Explana- . ^ ^ iff ^ 

.-■tor £ give.— $ ^kz m & 3l & ft k m fit ' m # * 

Iff) X' Wi ,0T M.- I’tf ^ li fltj ^ -ff point, on which 

-> ra T7 m ^ 4£i for fib, certainty lias been attained by inve.tigation 

Wfc Ja Z =? f -f*o nT |[H may be many. - This construction seem* pro- 

W<3 Si lot, hpO <_ IT' W aL I ferable to tliat adopted by Gan-kwO,— 

H 1 A 1 1 * at tJ. ^ # *, ■«,. 


(***,* I, 


& 


1 the offence 

of This is to be classed with that of the criminal 
in connection with whom it is showu.’ itt 
^ ^ — ‘do yon distinguish and over- 

come it Le. f judge carefully, and so that your 
judgments shall be correct, superior to all dif- 
ficulties and temptations, Woo Ch‘ing says ; — 

W%MWZffi®fikW 

m 

P. 1 7. The care which should be ejcerctssd m 
coming to a conclusion in doubtful cases. ~7l. 


tt‘ 'Ufc WK Ti FI *1 , , , % 

^ sfp- r^- gallons, conducting to an assured faith, may 


agree with the views of the multitude.* 
Notwithstanding this result, the king would 
still hare the judges carefully study the coun- 
tenance and demeanour of the accused. Those 
may convey an impression of innocence, which 
will outweigh contrary appearances and pre- 
sumptions. m ^ m — ‘if there 

be no result from examination, there should be 
no more listening to the cose.* As Ts‘ae puts 

#1- tra % & #r ^ S§ i K6sn * 

Shiug, on the authority of the instead 


we give t0 Wl ^ cre °f reads jCjy, which he makes out to mean 

its full meaning, as Woo Ching and some other , , . "* iimtely ■ &fl). This lead, 

critics do, ami say that where it was doubtful dy 

whether a crime should lie adjudicated to one him to construe the clauses 
of the five punishments, it was to be absolutely fSz. zfa and 

pardoned, and the charge -y; A Bat -ft- „ 

Against the rule iu p. IS, Ji jfflj yf> fifi. iE ubl/^ W St <- 

, and the direction moreover would 


he against all reason. With Gan-kw6, Lin 
Che-k‘e, Ts‘ae, and the host of com me nta tors, 
therefore, I adopt a lighter meaning of 7^[. as in 
tlie translation. Lin says : — -fj 


more suitable n« the termination of a par. or 
sentence, than at the commencement ] 3, 

4 to revere.’ Chang Kew-shing says : 
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18 “When in a doubtful case the infliction of branding is forborne, 
the fine laid on instead must be GOO ounces of copper; but you 
must first have satisfied yourselves as to the crime. When the case 
has reference to the cutting off the nose, the fine must be double 
this, the same care having been taken to determine the crime. 
Where the penalty' would be cutting off the feet, the fine must be 
3,000 ounces; — with the same careful determination of the crime. 
Where the penalty would be castration, the fine must be 3,000 
ounces ; — with the same careful determination of the crime. Where 
the punishment would be death, the fine must, be G,000 ounces; — 
with the same careful determination of the crime. Of crimes that 


P. 18. The law of the redemption of punish- 
m>ms. Slj ]rf ‘ the flne *• 8 

hundred hwan’ The Incan was equal to six 
leang, i.e., six Chinese ounces. Some uncertainty 
Attaches, however, to this estimate. Hoang 
Bhing inclines to the view that 100 hwan were 
equal only to 3 kin, or Chinese pounds. The 
coins or metal in which this and all the other 
fines were paid is called by Gan-kw5 
•yellow iron.’ Ying-tA observes that ‘ancient- 
ly, gold, silver, copper, and iron, all went by 
the general name of kin Gan-kwO 

calls the metal spoken of here and 

that intended in ‘The Can. of Shun, p. 11, 
but in either cose he means copper’ 
It was that metal which was required 
anciently in all redemption payments. Med- 
hurst makes the metal to be * silver for which 
he has no authority. Gaubil says he knows 
nothing about whether the fine was paid in 
copper or in some other metal. There has never 
been but one opinion on the subject, so far as 1 
am aware, among the Chinese themselves. 

3* & If #HS «=» * double,’ — 1,200 
ounces. 1£|] — jjlj ‘cutting off the 

feet.’ This was the third of the five punish- 
ments, and not or ‘cutting off the ear,’ as 
we might perhaps infer from p. 3, if there bo no 
error of the text there. Cutting off the ear 


would not be a greater penalty than cutting off 
the noec. jg jfijj ^ jjg. But 

the amount is not at all certain. Ts‘ae says 
it is 500 hwan,— double the previous flne, and a 
degree more. Ma Yung makes it 533 
hwan and one third of a hwan 

iK w 

£ = #-■/ UI = t = 

Keang Shing thinks 
this estimate excessive, and reduces it to 333 
hwan and a third (' fg ^ Q* 

/l=iW = + 

rr. 3s§ — ft $$ £ — )• Th « ,ruth 

is, we do not know certainly the proportion de- 


noted by gfe. I apprehend that 'Jg in 
Men., VI., l*t, I M xi., 7, is another form of 
the 'fg here, and therefore agree with 
Ts'ae. is called the m 

‘ punishment of illicit intercourse.* It was in- 
flicted on the male by castration, and on the 
female by close confinement ( p ^ -p- ^joj] ^jj^, 

— * pertaining to the five punishments 
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may be redeemed by the fine in lieu of branding there are 1,000, 
and the same number of those that would otherwise incur cutting 
off the nose. The fine in lieu of cutting off the feet extends to 
500 cases; that in lieu of castration to 300; and that in lieu of 
death to 200. Altogether, set against the five punishments there 
are 3,000 crimes. In the case of others not exactly defined , you must 
class them with the next higher or next lower offences, not admitting 
assumptive and disorderly pleadings, and not using obsolete laws. 
Examine; act lawfully: — judging carefully, and proving yourselves 
equal to every difficulty. 

19 “Where the crime should incur one of the higher punishments, 
but there are mitigating circumstances, apply to it the next 


there arc 3,000 crimes.’ Acc. to the Chow Le, J 
• Bk. XXXVI., on the duties of the fjj ^jj, 
the crimes to he risited with the five punish- I 
ments arc stated to he 2.500, 500 being assigned 
to each penalty. By king Midi’s enactments i 
the total number of crimes was increased, hut ^ 
at the same time a larger number were classed as I 
liable to the lighter penalties and fines, and a 
smaller number as liable to the heavier punish- i 
ments. Thus the Chow Lo makes 500 offences I 
punishable with death; king Mull, only 2(H); I 
against the 500 of the former, punishable with 
branding or cutting off the feet, he assigned in each 
case 1,000. |\ J; ^ — ‘above and 

below compare the offence.’ This is understood 
to be spoken with reference to offences which 
did not come exactly under any statutory defini- 
tions. Their proper place must be sought by ; 
comparison with other recognised offences of a j 
heavier and a lighter character. Hie ‘Daily 
Explanation ’ aavs : [$; 

H'J 

MZMtt Z WUZU R'l 


In such cases special 
caution was necessary, and therefore it is added 

says he does not understand these clauses, bnt 
they will admit the interpretation which appears 
in the translation. 

‘ annulled UwC (fg ^ || jfij 

3if • pv :zr - 

Even Kcang Shing reads it ^ as 

the concluding clause of the paragraph, thereby 
admitting the force of the remark which I made 
on his mode of pointing par. 17. 


P. 19. General principle* affecting the deter- 
minatiun of crimen and the adjudication of the 
punishment due to them 

JflJ denotes a crime, which, on a 
first and superficial view, would seem to require 
to lie dealt with by one of 4 the higher penalties ;* 
but there are circumstances discovered on ex- 


amination which ‘tend to a lighter 

consideration of it.' It must then J}j|, ‘be 
adjudicated to the penalty for offences of the 
next lower class.’ The ‘Daily Explanation* 
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lower. Where it should incur one of the lower punishments, but 
• there are aggravating circumstances, apply to it the next higher. 
The light and heavy fines are to be apportioned in the same imy 
by the balance of circumstances. Punishments and fines should 
also be light in one age and heavy in another. To secure uniform- 
ity in this seeming irregularity, there are certain relations of things 
to he considered, and the essential principle to be observed. 

20 “ The chastisement of fines is short of death, yet it will produce 

extreme distress. They are not therefore persons of artful tongue 
who should determine criminal cases, but. really good persons, whose 
awards will hit the right mean. Examine carefully where there 
arc any discrepancies in the statements ; the view which you were 


defines U|j[ by JJjj, * to receive puniehment.’ 
denote* properly ' the weight of a 
etcclyerd ' moved backward* and forwards along 
the arm as the tiling weighed is light or heavy. 
This original meaning of the char, appears 

clearly in jj| gfj Kc»ng 

Siting's exposition of the meaning is here terse 

and perspicuous: 

R'J 

&• mw\ 

lit m lit a , — the different circumstances 
of different times form the weights to be em- 
plowed in detennining the penalties to be ad- 
judicated to crimes committed in them. The 
adjudicating minds, however, will be found to 
coiue to different conclusions. Thus Ying-Ut 
quotes from the Chow Le, Bk. XXXV., near 
the beginning, that ‘ in a new country — *>., im- 
mediately after a revolution — the punishments 
should be light ; in a well-ordered country, mo- 
derate; and in a rebellious country, heavy’ 

it 0 ’ ffl S K ™ ng S1, ' u *' 

again, quotes from Seun King, ||} 
that ‘ when a State is well governed, the punish- 
ments should be severe, and light when U is in 


disorder * 

This will always be ; but an approximation to 
uniformity may be obtained by what is said in 
conclusion, — 

J§jjL Wang Gan-shih, correctly and ingenious* 
ly, define* # •>? % % ‘ the order 

of precedence and sequence,' and by 

Hh tbllt m *** different 

members meet.’ 


P. 20. General observations on the character oj 
the men who should act <u judges, and on points to 
which they should specially direct their attentions, 

fij in M *~H’ “ °pp°* e<i 

to evidently denotes what wc mean by 1 good 

and honest.' m may bo 

understood either of the awards of such men 

A.*£¥iuo, u* 

their character in judging (DIET'S 
4tt Pp )• Kcang Shing takes the latter 


view, but the former is to be preferred. 


ifi —‘examine pleas in difference;* 
i.e. } where a prisoner or a witness is making 
false statements, he will probably not be 
long or perfectly consistent with himself. Let 
the judge mark any discrepancy, and follow up 
from it his quest of the truth. ^ 
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determined not to follow you may sec occasion to follow ; with com- 
passion and reverence settle the cases; examine clearly the penal 
code and deliberate with all your assessors, that your decisions may 
be all likely to hit the proper mean and be correct : — whether it lie 
the infliction of a punishment or a fine, examining carefully, and mas- 
tering every difficulty. When the case is thus concluded, all parties 
will acknowledge the justice of the sentence ; and when it is reported, 
the sovereign will do the same. In sending up reports ot cases, 
they must be full and complete. If a man hare been tried on two 
counts, lib two punishments must be recorded. 


may be considered as gov- 

crtKKl by A judge »liould ever be open 

to the evidence, and not allow the impressions 
which he receives to be affected by foregone 
conclusions in his own mind. Osa-kwfl con- 
nected this clause closely with the preceding, as 
does Keang Shing : — * Follow up the Inquiry 
from the point where discrepancy of statement 
has arrested your attention, and find out the 
truth. Having got the truth, do not follow the 
statement, but follow the truth’ (j$£ Jl! 

»««»>" 

This view has nothing to recommend it. 

Ijjr JJi] |j|: -jp£ jtj,—' clearly open— (/.«., 
lay open, unfold. The literal aisniflcution is 
not that intended)— the book (or books) of pun- 
ishment, and mutually deliberate.’ jlj — 
Hjf, ‘ to deliberate,'— a* if they were eonaidering 
the oracles of divination.’ JnRlS riff 

& RiJ mr&Vi >• rfi 

‘in this way the case will be 
concluded below, and the people will believe — 
have confidence in— the judgment.’ (=» 
* to report, send np a statement of the case’) 

m ft ± tffi ft 

‘ when the case is reported, the sovereign 
■will believe — have confidence in — the judg- 
ment.* Keang Shing, after Gan-kwfi, takes 
the second rffi and interprets the 

whoie:-)^ jfc rfij in ^ I 

4 when the case is thus concluded, 


and you have got to the truth of k, then present 
a memorial of your assured conclusion to the 
sovereign.’ This is very harsh and unnatural. 

4 Daily Explanation ’ expounds this : — ^ 

ffimm ® s !«•«'# 


[In this chapter there are many good advice* 
concerning the care and the methods with which 
justice should be administered. The principal 
thing, however, on which the king dwells is the 
redemption of punishments, and I fear he must 
be left with the obloquy generally attaching 
with Chinese writers to his memory, as having 
been the first to introduce, at least on an ex- 
tensive scale, the system of accepting money as 
a compensation for the most heinous offences. 
He says, indeed, that the fine was to be exacted 
only where there was some doubt as to the jus- 
tice of inflicting the punishment itself. China 
certainly, within the range of its history, whs 
never the country where a government would, 
openly and without some glossing of the fact, 
take money ns a satisfaction for transgressions 
of the law’; hut it is easy to see how grossly the 
regulations of king Muh were sure to lie abused. 
I cannot conceive the scheme here set forth to 
! have emanated save from a weak and needy 
! monarch. The prefatory note says that this 
Book developed and explains the laws of tho 
Hea dynasty for the redemption of punishment ; 
but there is no intimation in the Book itself of 
such a thing, nor is the statement supported by 
any other authority. The student meet* wiib 
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21 VI. The king said, “ Oh ! let there be a feeling of reverence. Ye 
judges and chiefs, and all ye who my relatives are of the royal House, 
know all that I speak in much fear. I think with reverence of 
the subject of punishment, for the end of it is to promote virtue. 
Now Heaven, wishing to help the people, has made us its represen- 
tatives here below. Be intelligent and pure in heaving one side of 
a case. The right ordering of the people depends on the impartial 
bearing of the pleas on both sides ; — do not seek for private 


the Assertion continually ; but there i§ really 
no evidence for it whatever it rests merely 
on the dictum of that note, for which moreover 
it would not be difficult to fiud another explana- 
tion. 

The Book (grounds itself in the history of 
8kun, and especially on his establishment of | 
penal laws and the administration of them. 
Now, the redemption of punishments is men- 
tioned by him. The notice is very brief. We arc 
told that 4 ho gave delineations of the statutory 
punishments, and enacted banishment as a 
mitigation of the five great inflictions; with the 1 
whip to be employed for short-coming officers, 
and the stick for offending teachers, and money 
to be received for redeemable offences.’ (See 
‘The Can. of Shun,’ p. 11.) Whatever the of- 
fences were that might be redeemed with Shun, 
those deserving or seeming to deserve any of 
the five punishments were not among them. 
Nor d«a?s the Chow Le contain anything to 
indicate that prior to Muh the redemption of 
punishments was recognised by the emperors 
of the dynasty. To him belongs the bad distinc- 
tion of this legislation. 

Once introduced into China, however, the 
redemption of punishments has entered into the 
pennl code of every subsequent dynasty. Two 
tables will be found ill the preliminary matter 
to Sir George Staunton's translation of the 
Penal Code of the present Mwan-chow rulers of ; 
the empire, pp. 72, 7ft, giving the scale, first, of 
the pecuniary redemption of necessary redeem- I 
able offences, and second, of the redemption 
of others not necessarily redeemable, but made 
so on petition. According to tiie latter, the 
punishment of death may be compounded for 
on a graduated scale, according to the rank of 
the offender, rising from 1,200 ounces of silver 
for a private individual to 12,000 for an officer 
above the 4th rank. The scale for redemption 
from perpetual banishment is between 720 and 
7)200 ounces. And that for temporary banish- 


ment and blows with the bamboo is between 
480 and 4,800 ounces. Great official corruption 
and depravation of the general morality must 
connect with such a code.] 

Ch. VI. P. 21. Tnn kino again addresses 

TIIK PRINCES AND JUDGES GENKHAI.LT, AND EX- 
HOIITH THEM TO REVERENCE, IMPARTIALITY. AND 
PURITY, IN TIIE ADMINISTRATION OP JUSTICE. 

'£> 16’ fj% If “' i<1 16 « 

understand the Jfll and 5] of p. 12. 

Ying-tl endeavours to show that are 

to be taken, the former as meaning the princes 
who were cadets of the royal House, and the 
latter as those who were of other surnames. 

I. * 

II B'l ^ feJ 

££ jgj |5£ 1$:. But the u’/ioln of tlio 
passage will not support his inference. It is— 

Jlssei£SS. 

mmmm- There is thus no opposition 
in the passage between and By 

Id we are to understand the 16 *16 

p. 18. The passage in the itself bears 

out this view. —the ‘Daily 

Explanation ' paraphrases this by — 
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ft ft ft Tfc # Z s& 

m m g m % m » 

ft. ft ft >K m 0 ft Wk % 

t k m ft m m m m r 

ft ft a a # ± m « m 

advantage to yourselves by means of those pleas. Gain got by 
the decision of cases is no precious acquisition ; it is an accumulation 
of guilt, and will be recompensed with many evils : — you should 
ever stand in awe of the punishment of Heaven. It is not Heaven 
that does not deal impartially with men, but men ruin themselves. 
If the punishment of Heaven were not so extreme, the people 
would have no good government all under heaven.” 


I think this is probably 
the meaning ; but the critics are far from being 
agreed in it. Gan-kwd, for instance, interprets 
from =E= , — * My words arc mostly those of 

warning. I feel reverently about punishments, 
and ought toemploy none but the virtuous to pre- 
side in their administration.' ftftftft 
|\, — Ts‘ae understands this as meaning that 
4 Heaven would by punishments aid the people, 
and you, who are in the office of judges, may be 
said to correspond to it below ’ ( %vxm 

it ft ft- fm 

^ ^). The meaning which I have given 

requires less of supplement, and equally lays a 
foundation for the advices that follow. See 
Wang Kftng-yny, in loc . ja^; is supposed 

by Ta‘oe to mean ‘statements unsupported by 
witnesses’ j^;). The wor ^ 8 are 

literally — ‘single pleas.’ They seem clearly to 
be opposed to the mm which follows, and «=» 
•one side of u case,’ such as that which will 
first come before a magistrate. is to be 

taken in the sense of 4 to govern,’ 4 to order 
rightly.’ Pfi X& % Z ^ 

4 the cases of both tlie parties.' 7j[J£ 

, — this must all be construed as if it 
were ono sentence. is the result 

&«■ 

defined by 3?, 4 to collect,’ 4 to accumulate,' 
and Jpjfj by ‘deeds.’ it m m 

«.‘but it is forming a treasury of deeds 


of guilt.’ ‘judgment*/ ‘miscrieB. , 

Literally |tP is ‘numerous extraordinary 
evils.’ from the relation 

of this clause to that which precedes, — 
sf\ fjl, we can easily determine its meaning j 
but it is not easy to see clearly the force of 
" e ma y at once T ‘ ew of 

Gan-kwO and Keang Shing, that -jjjy, 

‘ instructions and commands.’ The paraphrase 

of the latter % Z H3 A' 

ft ^ Wt ^ *r* 

very much the meaning of 4 fate,’ and 

‘man makes his own fate, and brings the 
punishment of Heaven on him.’ So says Kftng- 
yay, bat he throws no light on ^p . Woo 
ChHng tries to do this, saying ^ ^ J|jj$ ^ 

ft ft -ft ft. Z Inf’ ‘ m * n “““ in 

having the fate of his life;' men bring punish- 

i menton themselves, because it is their preroga- 
tive to be by their conduct the arbiters of their 
own fate. After all, the meaning must be taken 
a good deal on trust ; the language cannot be 
satisfactorily explained. ^ 

— the simplest way is to take these two clause* 
as an admonition to the princes and judges, 
that if they do not do wlmt they can to insure 
good govt, for the people. Heaven's punishments 
will surely overtake them. Gon-kwti, Keang 
Shing and others, tako as— >pj} , ‘ the per- 

fect mean, and highest excellence,’ referring to 
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22 VII. The king said, “ Oh ! ye who shall hereafter inherit the digni- 
ties and offices of the present time, to whom are ye to go for your 
models? Must it not be to those who maintained and promoted 
the virtue belonging to the unbiassed nature of the people. I prny 
you give attention to my words. The wise men of antiquity by 
their use of punishments have obtained boundless fame. Everything 
relating to the five punishments exactly hit with them the due 
mean, and hence came their excellence. Receiving from your 
sovereigns the good multitudes, behold in the case of those men 
punishments made felicitous." 


6 in ‘The Great Plan,’ but I cannot 
construe the last clause on that view. 

Ch. VII. P. 22. Conclusion ; — the king 

WISHES TO IMPRESS HIS LESSONS ON THE JUDGES 
AND PRINCES OK FUTURE AGES. It Seems most 

natural to understand mm of the descend- 
ants of those whom the king was addressing. 
Indeed I do not seo how the or the 
^ con be taken in any other way. 

~P K tfj, — it is difficult to tell 

exactly what Gun-kwd understood by this. He 

# r. s 2 

tfl JE then connects ft mm 

^ with this. — 4 If you do so, you will 
perhaps listen to my words.' Kcnng Shing 
connects the clauses similarly, but takes the 
Uffi in the sense of ‘to listen to crimi- 


nal cases.’ The indicates to me that ft 
mmz is spoken by the king without 
any syntactical relation to what precedes. 
Moreover, after ^ we expect that individuals 
will be spoken of as models to those who arc 
addressed. I therefore take 

Z with T, ' ac - os “ ik- ?fij j& 

SAlf H-occ- »o «» 

translation, arc those referred to as 


models, — the baron E and others mentioned in 
the first part of the king’s address. 'IVae 
explains the whole: — HU tyr A , Jii 

lie takes as simply -= JfjJ, ‘pun- 
ishments,* but It must denote more than 
that, — ‘punishments rightly inflicted and duly 
apportioned * ;JfjJ Z ^ 

JE Z ® llL) The edit,,r * of Yung 

Citing’s Shoo, without condemning IVue’s view, 
direct attention to a construction proposed 
by Scu K’enou fit*) aTOl some other 

critics, who understand of 

4 the numberless pleas, false and true, that 
might be advanced on any question before the 
judges.’ The wise men spoken of could carry 
the light of principle and a clear understanding 
into all this confusion, and referring every 
point to the laws, bring out an issue exactly 
accordnnt with right.-f£ fgQfjjf 

iff h.’M& 

^z- 

|§ £ M $ii) •-* ' he 8°“' ““I*** 

tudes.' This is a designation for the people, as 
naturally possessing the ‘ unbiassed nature/ 
which is denominated above. 
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Coxci.rmxo Noth. Th* student, after this 
careful examination of ‘Lou on Punishments,* 
will not wonder that many of the Chinese critics 
themselves should have been puzzled to account | 
for its finding a place among the documents of 
the Shoo. They ask, ‘Did Confucius mean that | 
it should meet with approval or disapproval?' ! 
Ts‘ae thinks he admitted it into his compilation 
by way of warning, and because in the kindly 
feeling of compassion for the people that 


breathes in it, it shows that the generous spirit 
of former times was not yet extinct. It is of no 
use speculating in this way. 1 suppose Confucius 
admitted the Book, because it was the best of 
the times that he could find. It is a pity 
that he did not accompany it with some exposi- 
tion of his own views on the historical allusions 
in it, and on Muh’s scheme for the redemption 
of punishments. 


Wang Pih’s ‘Doubts* about this Book arc: 

-g 7Fii w m 
HIM®' lit 

/L n rfij # 
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THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK XXVIII. THE CHARGE TO PRINCE WAN. 

II 3ES 

X% X 

jf£. s. # 

^ X X 

li iff? 

1 The king spoke to the following effect : — “ Uncle E-ho, how 
illustrious were Wan and Woo ! Carefully did they illustrate 
their virtue, till it rose brightly on high, and the fame of it was 
widely diffused here below. Therefore did God cause his favouring 
decree to light upon king W2.n. Thereafter there were ministers 
who aided and illustriously served their sovereigns, following and 
carrying out their plans and counsels great and small, so that my 
fathers sat tranquilly upon the throne. 


X T.J® 

#,'J' £Xa$T 
p m * it m m 

« m m % m # 


INTRODUCTORY II18TORICAL NOTE. The Book 
of the Shoo at which we have now arrived ia 
separated from the laat by an interval of two 
hundred yeara. Between king P‘ing who gave 
the Charge to the prince Wfin And king Muh 
there had reigned seven sovereigns of the House 
of Chow ; and it is remarkable that not a single 
document of the reign of any of them was 
incorporated by Confucius with this volume. 
Of such monuments there must have been many. 
No Books have here been lost. Those two 
hundred years in the dynasty to which he him- 
self belonged were left by the sage a blank. 
This fact is sufficient to prove that Confucius 
did not compile the Shoo as a history of his 


country, or even intend that it should afford 
materials for such a history. His design, we 
may rather judge, was to bring together such 
pieces as might show the wonderful virtue and 
intelligence of ancient sovereigns and statesmen, 
who should be models to those of future ages. 
But in all the space of time of which I am 
writing, there waa neither sovereign nor states- 
man to whom it could give him pleasure to 
refer. Indeed, king Woo, the first of the sove- 
reigns of Chow, had no successor equal to him- 
self. But for his brother, the duke of Chow, the 
dy nasty would have come to an early end. There 
was a constant degeneracy after king Kimg. 
Its progress was now and then temporarily, 
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but feebly, arrested. Power and influence passed 
with a steady progress from the imperial court j 
to one feudatory and another, till in the time of I 
Confucius himself the successors of Woo were ! 
hardly more than 4 shadows of an empty name.* 
According to my plan I introduce here the 
names of the sovereigns between Muh and P*ing, 
and a few particulars of their reigns. 

[ L ] E-hoo ( the son of Mali, and 

known as king Kung -j- ), or ‘The Re- 

«*»« • (it & Wc & sk b 

succeeded to the throne n.c. 945, and reigned 
for 12 years, acc. to the common chronology. 
The only incident of his reign of which we find 
mention is given by Szc-ma IVeen from the 

@ prf* ptf _t’ antI * 8 to the effoct thftt 
the king was on one occasion rambling near 
the river King, in the pres. dcp. of P*ing-leang 
^), Kan-suh, attended by the duke 

K*ang of Meih sit * ,nmi1 princi- 
pality in that pari of the country, when three 
young ladies introduced themselves into their 
company. Duke K‘ang*s mother advised him 
to leave them to the emperor, hut lie appropri- 
ated them to himself. Within a year the king 
made an end of him and his principality, in- 
dignant, we are to suppose, at the duke's conduct 
in the matter of the three ladies. I do not 
know that this story, as I have given it, is 
entitled to much faith. None is due to the 
romantic account of it, which is found iu the 
history of P. de Mailla. 

[ ii. ] King Kung was succeeded, b.c. 033, by 
his son Keen known as king E (j|^ ^p ), 

or ‘The MUd‘ (§g ^ R $ 

B who reigned 25 years. All that 

Ts*eeu says of him is that in his time 4 the royal 
House went ou to decay, and poets made him 
an object of their satire.' lie removed the 


his studs in the plains near the rivers K^n and 
and was Anally invest- 
ed with a small territory of which the chief 
city was Ts‘in, still the name of an inferior 
department of Kan-suh. The king appointed 
him there to continue the sacritices to Yih, ns 
I the head of the Yiug clan or family Q 
^ which thenceforth begins to make a 
j great figure in the empire. 

[ iv. ] On the death of king Ileaou, the 
princes raised a son of his brother and predeces- 
sor, of the name of See to the throne, 

; which he occupied for 1G years, till b.c. 878. He 
is known as king E 3E^* or *^ c * >CRCe, “ 

«• 

proved a weak sovereign, and was in bondage to 
I the princes to whom he owed the empire It is 
objected to him that, when lie gave audience to 
them, he descended from the dais to meet them, as 
if he were their equal merely. The chief of the 
State of Tsoo extended the possessions of his 
House during this reign, and assumed the right 
of investing his sons with his conquests without 
i reference to the court. He arrogated to him- 
| self, moreover, the title of king. The imperial 
1 authority was evidently but little cared for. 

[ v. ] King E was succeeded by his son Iloo 
i (j£fj), known as king Lc ££), or * ^ 10 

fetiiiBi)- 

j A long reign of 51 years is assigned to him, but 
j during the last thirteen years lie was a fugitive, 
and the govt, was administered by two of the 
nobles. In b.c. 841, the people rose in rebellion, 
their patience exhausted by the various oppres- 
sions, engendered by the avarice, suspicions, 
and cruelty of the sovereign. The king made his 
escape, and fled to Che ( jpjj)* in Hie pres. sub. 
dcp. of Hoh (^|| jfjXdpp. of P*ing-yang, Shan- 


capital to Hwae-le (;|^ Jj| ), a pi*** in the 
pres. dis. of Hing-p‘ing ( dep. of Se- 
gan. This seems, however, to have been merely 
a temporary measure. The * Bamboo Books* 
speak of several irruptions of barbarous tribes 
in this reign. 


[ iii. ] A brother of king E, by name Pcili- 
fang ^ Jy ), succeeded him, and is known 
as king Heaou (ife T ), or 4 The Filial ' 

nothing more of him than that ho came to the 


throne and died. His reign, however, lasted 
from b.c 908 to 894. During this period, the 
chiefs of the House destined to *ui>ersede 
that of Chow begin to make their appear- 
ance on the stage of affairs. They traced their 


lineage np to the baron Yih (Ql; often called 


I ), the Forester of Shun. One of them, named 


Fei-tazc had made himself famous 

at this time by his skill in rearing horses, and 
was taken into the king’s service to superintend 




se, where he found a refuge. Disappointed by 
the escape of the tyraut, the people sought to 
wreak their fury on his eldest son, by name 
Tsing (jjjfj), quite a youth, who had hidden 
himself in the house of the duke of Shaou, a 
descendant of 8hih so famous in the early reigns 
of the dynasty. Tho loyalty of the ancestor 
had descended to the present Head of the family. 
As a minister, he had remonstrated, though in 
vain, with king Le, on his evil courses ; he now 
sacrificed his own son to save the heir to the 
crown. The people surrounded the house, and 
insisted on Tsing being delivered to them that 
they might satiate their fury by tearing him in 
pieces. The duke gave his own son, of the 
same age as the prince, into their hands, and on 
him they worked their pleasure. Subsequently, 
the dukes of Shaou and Chow carried on the 
govt, for the prince until Le’s death, which took 
place in Che in B.C. 827. 

[ vi. ] Prince Tsing commenced a long reign 
of 4(5 years in B-c. 826. He is known as king 
Seuen (*fEf* ^p ), or ‘The Distinguished* 

/Sj|llli3'lL>- He had learned 
wisdom in the school of adversity, and from the 
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statesmen who had protected his youth. Most 
of the princes returned in a measure to their 
allegiance, but the empire was distracted by 
irruptions of the barbarous tribes on every 
side. In b.c. 821, there was a great drought, 
and the misery of tlte people was extreme. 
The virtue of the king seems to have experienced 
a decay. In b.c. 815, lie neglected, notw ithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of his ministers, the 
custom of putting his own hand to the plough, 
and turning up a furrow in a field enclosed for 
the purpose, as an acknowledgment of the de- 
pend auce of the empire on agriculture, and an 
example to all its husbandmen. He was proceed* 
ing to resign himself to idle habits, when the 
queen divested herself of her ornaments, and 
accused herself of seducing the king to self- 
indulgence, and to lie long in bed. 'Pills roused 
him to resume his earlv ways. In his 30th 
year, b.c. 788, he took the field against one of 
the western tribes, known by the name of the 
Keang (^^), a* if they were sprung from the 
same stock as the princes of Ts‘e, and sustained a 
great defeat at a place called IVeen-mow (^j— 
or ‘The Thousand Acres.’ From the cha- 
grin of this he never recovered. A few years 
after, he was proceeding 4 to number the people,’ 
like king David of Israel, with a view to collect j 
an immense force, and wipe out the disgrace he 
had incurred. His ministers succeeded in avert- i 
ing hia purpose, but he became melancholy and 
capricious, put to death some of his most faith- 
ful advisers, ami died in a fit of moody insanity, 
as we may judge, in b.c. 779. 

[vii.] Seuen was succeeded by his son 
Neg (^j|), known as king Yew (|^j), or 

‘The D„k> j$3L fg 

j^j)i who was slain by a tribe of barbarian 
invadc-r* called ‘ The Dog Jimg ’ ( -jS£) after 

an inglorious reign of 11 years. In the sixth 
year of his reign, on the 89 th of August (new 
style), n.c. 775. occurred an eclipse of the sun. 
It is commemorated in the She King. Ft. II Bk 
IV., Ode ill., as ‘ an announcement of evils by the 
sun and moon.’ Other symptomatic aberrations, 
as they appeared to bo, in the order of nature 
are mentioned by the poet along with it : — 

• The t h u nder roars, the lightning flashes ; — 
There is a want of repose, a want or good. 

All the streams arc overflowing ; 

The fops and crags of the mountains fall. 
High hills become valleys ; 

Deep Talleys become hills. 

Alas ! that this man 
Will not correct himself.’ 

This eclipse gives us a point of chronological 
certainty f.,r the history of this reign. It is the 
flrst of the long list of eclipses, by the mention 
of which Chinese history from the 8th century 
before Christ acquires more certainty than lie- 
longs to that of the earlier ages. The ruin and 
death of king Yew were brought about by the 
ascendancy whieli a female favourite, called 
Paou-sxc (jSj mj), gained over him. He had 
married and established as queen a daughter of 
Miepriucc ol Shin This principality was 


in tho pres. enh. dep. of Tang [||j$ Jep. 
of Nan-yang, Ho nan); and his son by her, call- 
ed E-k’cw ( f") ), was recognised as heir- 
apparent of the throne. The rise of Paou- 
sre was followed by the degradation of the 
prince and hi* mother. E-k‘ew was sent, a* a 
preliminary measure, to the court of Shin, 4 to 
learn good manners.' Ilia mother was then 
reduced to a second place, and Faou-szc was 
declared queen in her room, and an infant son 
by her took the place ami dignity ol‘ heir-appar- 
ent. Scenes were enacted like Those of Kiic and 
Me-he, or of Show and Ti-ke. To please Paou- 
sze the king made game of all the nobles. The 
prince of .Shin called in the assistance of the 
Dog Jung, and attacked the capital. He did 
not intend the death of the king, but only that 
of the intruding favourite and her son, mid 
! the restoration of his daughter and grandson to 
their rights. His barbarian auxiliaries, how- 
ever, could not be controlled: the king flying 
from Haou was pursued by them and put to 
death, while Faou-sze became the captive of 
their chief. 

Thus ended the away of what is called * the 
Western Chow.’ The victorious nobles having 
expelled the Jung from the capita] with some 
difficulty, brought back E-k‘ew from Shin, and 
hailed him as king. He is known ns king P‘ing 

^ 3E >’ or ‘ Th ® Tranqnillirer ’ (gH 

♦ ^ $] 0 ^F) Hi, Aral measure whs 
to transfer the capital eastwards to Ld-yang, 
fulfilling at length, but under disastrous cir- 
cumstances, the wishes of the duke of Chow ; 
and from this time, b.c. 769, dates the history 
of 4 the Eastern Chow.’ 

Tub Namb or tub Book. — ^ 

‘The Charge to prince Win.* I have related in 
the above note how the Jung who had been 
called in by the prince of Shin to punish king 
Yew went far beyond his wishes, killing tho 
king, and wishing to keep possession of the 
capital. To get rid of them he obtained the 
assistance of the princes of Tsin Ts*in 

Wei Mid ChAngC^J), who in ilia 

first place drove out the barbarinns, and then 
sent for Yew’s son from Shin to take possession 
of the vacant throne. Among his earliest 
measures was the rewarding of the princes who 
had come in this way to the relief of the royal 
House; and this Book is said to contain the 
appointment of the prince of Tsin to be president 
or chief of several of the other princes ( J ^ 

& M ^ '$>• 

The princes of Tsin were descended from 
king Woo’s son, called Yu, and generally styled, 
from the name of his appanage, the prince of 
jjjg). Hi. son removed from 
T*iing to Tsin ; and in course of time the 
principality came, though not without a struggle 
with a usurping uncle, to Ch*ow (^Q), in ».o. 
780, and was held by him for 35 years. He 
received after death the title of Wan, or 4 The 
Accomplished — it waa he to whom the Charge 
in this Book was given, bee in the dictionary 
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“ Oh ! an object of pity am I, who am but a little child. Just 
as I have succeeded to the throne, Heaven has severely chastised 
me, and cut off our resources of bounty to the inferior people ; 


Other explanations of the character* were at- 
tempted by K'ang-shing. and Ma Yung, which 
may be seen in the 

3 t» — thl* i® the common way of 
speaking about the origin of the Chow dynasty, 
— that the divine appointment lighted on king 
Win. But ns king Woo has just been mention- 
ed along with him, as equally virtuous and 
distinguished, it seems strange that he should 
be dropt in this important declaration. The 
truth is that father and son in the persons of 
Win and Woo were blended together as one 
founder of the dynasty of Chow. If the appoint- 
ment of Heaven lighted on Win, it would also 
have dropt from him to the ground but for the 
character of Woo. In interpreting the rest of 

the par. we may begin with the last clause, where 

the king must intend by ;5fciiR>‘ m >' for<!f,t,icr *>’ 
not Win and Woo, but those who succeeded them. 

The 4 Daily Explanation * would limit them to 

nrinev ( = marqni») Wan than those between ' Ching ami K‘«ng, with whom the line of powerful 

Senng and duke Win. I monarch* of Chow may be said to have ceased. 

„„ „ . . - .a ■ .l. ! But king Ping might not have been willing to 

1 he Book is found in both the texts. j acknowl *, |ge t * hi ,,* And we may suppose that he 

Contents. The Book is short, containing ftpenkn of his predecessors generally, as having 
only four paragraphs, which arc divided into fallen on better times than himself. Explaining 

fSxJ Jim »«• ^ -ve^-^^tto 

Woo, the same individuals are probably intend- 
ed by » nd the phrase "ft jF. 

denotes ' their ministers — nt.n generally, with- 
out any .peelal application, Win'. own nnce.- 


no fewer than fix different description. of char- 
acter, any one of wliieh might be considered to 
be expressed by the title \\ fin. 

In this account of the time and occasion of this 
Charge, I have followed the authority of the pre- 
fatory note, supported by Gan-kwO, lVang-sliing, 
and Wang Sub. The Book itself, however, it will 
be perceived, does not mention the name of the 
king, and the name of K-ho, by which the 
receiver of the Charge is called, is only, as will 
be seen on par. 1, an occasion of perplexity. 
There was a tradition during the Han dynasty 
tiiat the Book belonged to a later period, and in 
Sxe-nia Ts‘ocn'a history the Charge appears as 
given, me. 631, by king Se*ng( J ) to dnke 
Wan of Tsin, who was then the leading prince 
of the empire. Ma Yung also, we may infer from 
his explanation of the characters held 

this view. There is nothing in the matter of 
the Charge itself absolutely decisive in favour 
of either hypothesis. It seems, perhaps, to suit 
better tlie relations hetween king P-ing and the 


tor, ‘ the prince of Thing,' being included nmotig 
them. Comp, the 2d par. of the * Kcun-yn.’ 

Hjgfr-.ec on Bk. XXI., p. 6. $ 

• ‘to he tranquil.' ^ )(jj[ ^ {t 


subject in the ‘Announcements’ and ‘Charges’ 
of the Shoo, — the compiler’* statement of * The 
king anid.' 

The king begins by celebrating the virtue 
and happy condition of Wlu and Woo, and the 
service* rendered to the State by the worthy 
ministers of subsequent reign*. He contrast* 
with this the misery and distinction of hi* own j 
times, deploring especially his want of wise I 
counsellors and helpers, and praising prince 

Win for the service* which he had rendered. ' - , 

The Book then conclude* with the special Charge i Aft a biH IBl tff. 

by which the king would reward the prince’s »“• « ^ m T*T ^ ^ 

merit in the past, and stimulate him to greater 1 P. 2. The king deplores the unhappiness of hit 
exertion* in the future. own jxxition, himself young and feeble , and the 

P. 1. The king celebrates the virtue of B'in ! empire chastised by Heaven and tom by barbarian 
and Woo who founded their dynasty , and the hap- ! invaders, while he amid expect lit tle as sistance Jrom 
of <*“• «*> were 0 M.i.ud h £3 Jg; jg ~f f£,-Gan- 

able ministers. WU ‘ Uncle K ' ho ‘’ kwfi, Wang Snh, mid Kcang Sliing, all take 

The prince* of Tsin, we have seen, were a Wfc. as = . t o meet with,’ so that it govern* 

branch of the imperial House; and hence aH 

the king addresses Win as his * uncle;’ — sec 'filT. This is quite allowable ; but when 

on Book XXIII., p. «. But Win’s name, a* — Ai»\ 

ha. been mentioned, wn. Ch-ow (ffo), «. tb.t “"7 "» the regime^ of & to the next 

we are brought to the conclusion that he is j clause,— 7^ y^~i the construction 
licrc called by his ‘style’ or marriage becomes too loreed. I therefore adopt the 

designation. Such is the view of Gan-kwO. j view of T6‘ac, that •*|~.££,und|Jjj 
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and the invading barbarous tribes of the west have greatly 
injured our empire. Moreover, among the manogers of my affairs, 
there are none of age and experience, and distinguished ability, in 
their offices. I am thus unequal to the difficulties of my position, 
and say to myself, ‘ My grand-uncles and uncles, you ought to com- 
passionate my case. Oh ! if there were those who could establish 
their merit in behalf of me, the one man, I might long enjoy repose 
upon the throne.' 


^ -$]* ' just *» I hare succeeded to 
the tlirouc.' is then the nominative to 
and meaning ' a fault,' 1 a crime,' is 

here used as a verb, =* 1 to deal with as a crimi- 
nal/ ‘to chastise.' The ‘Daily Explanation’ 

for % 2E M * ivcs M ^ #r A !$■ 

"T\ JSJi 4 the nocesaarica 
descending like moistening rain upon the lower 
people/ mean the favours and help which ought 
to flow from the throne to the people, but which 
were now cut off. The king ia probably referring 
to his own troubles and the troubles of the 
people, occasioned by the removal of the capital 
from Haou to Lfl-yang. ft&ft® 
the J(j^ here naturally leads our 
thoughts to the western barbarians, and especi- 
ally to the ‘Dog Jung/ who hud killed king 
Yew, and kept possession of Haou. Gan-kwti, 
however, takes the terra In the sense of J&, 
‘weapons.’ But whether we take it in that 
meaning, or as a name, we have to understand a 
verb like ‘to injure/ carrying on the action 

of ^jS to 0^- #{j - A- 

or ‘greatly.’ mftz.mM-% 

^ go together, signifying ‘aged/ ‘men of 
years and experience.’ I do not see how we 
can discriminate these terms, and hence the 
% = ‘ talented/ stands awkwardly by itself, 
jjjy “ or aH * n ®k. V., p. 3. Keang 
Shing adopts here a reading current in the Han 
dynasty, aud edits:— 2P ft ?Jp ip. [5.1 


« # * # £ m % his * 

‘among the managers of my affairs, there are 
none of age and experience. The evils are oa 
my person.’ This is not liable to the difficulty 
which presents in the common reading ; but 
the sentiment does not seem appropriate to the 

place. ~F* H*J F9 ‘ 1 thcn am not 

adequate;’ Le n feeble, unsupported ; in the midst 
of calamities, the king felt unequal to the dif- 
ficulties he had to cope with. BtifeS 
, — the indicates that the king thus 

spoke to himself. As Ying-tA says, ^ 

W • 1f£ ifi i% 3c “ an *pp cai »° *•>« 

princes of the same surname with himself. As 
we have seen, denotes ' uncles/ jjjj£ will 
be 'grand uncles/ The ‘Daily Explanation' 
give, for it-gjf gg ft ft ISL 
^f|] >f!j • Medhurst has missed the 
meaning, and renders — ‘Of those who have 
stood before my grandfather gnd father/ Gaubil 
has missed it in a different way: — ‘Quel est 
done celui qui pourra me tenir lieu de grand- 
pore et de pere ? ’ P is here a particle, «=» 
If- We have to suppose a second -jp* — • 
as the nominative to The end of this 
par. thus corresponds to that of the preceding. 
Chang Kew-shing observes that the weakness 
of king Ping’s character is here apparent. He 
shows no self-reliance. He has no higher aim 
than to live quietly and have tranquillity in his 
time. 
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3 “Uncle E-ho, you render still more glorious your illustrious 
ancestor. You were the first to imitate the example of Wan and 
Woo, collecting the scattered powers, and continuing the all-but-broken 
line of your sovereign. Your filial piety goes back to your accom- 
plished ancestor, and is equal to his. You have done much to repair 
my losses, and defend me in my difficulties, and of you, being such, 
I am full of admiration.” 

4 The king said, “Uncle E-ho, return home, survey your multi- 
tudes, and tranquillize your State. I reward you with ajar of spirits, 
made from the black millet, mixed with odoriferous herbs; with 


P. 8. The king acknowledges the services which 
prince WSn had rendered, and praises him. By 
ymm , ‘your distinguished ancestor,’ we are 
to understand the prince of T‘ang. He also is in* 
tended by the ^j|J ^ ^ below. ^ JJ|J 
whether we define 7^ by as in 
the translation, or by ‘ earnestly,’ us Kcang 
Bhing does, it seems very extravagant to lie com- 
paring prince Win to the kings Wfln and Woo. 
Ts‘ae observes that the principles of Wftn and 
Woo might be said to be extinct, when the 
ministers about the court were only such as are 
described in the last par., but now prince Wfin 
had begun to lead the way to their revival, 

#> mt&a t * 

‘to unite;’ ,t0 continue.’ But ‘to 

unite and continue your sovereign ’ is not very 
intelligible. The meaning is ns I have given it. 
P*ing was a fugitive, and his claim to the 
throne disallowed, when his father was killed. 
Then the Jung held possession of the capital. 
It was owing, he means to say, principally to 
prince Wftn, that the forces of several princes — 
which the king might call his forces — were 
collected, the Jung driven out, add he himself 


brought back to the throne. 




'll ^ — ‘ with your filial piety you pursue 

after the former accomplished man.’ The mean- 
ing is much the same as that of the former 
clan*, fa £ j|g pj P jjjJU ff, 

‘you have done much to 
repair and to guard me in difficulties.’ Wang 
Ts‘eaou ttys ■.-{&, ^ 

tf-muftnztif- 

P. 4. The Charyt. Tt [fitf jjjfi gf 
‘ multitudes,’ * people.’ Tho 
sending the prince home might bo considered 
a favonr, as his attendance on the king in the 
removal from llnou to LO must have been a 
service of no little difficulty and fatigue. 

, — to explain the 
«= 1 therefore,' the ‘ Daily Explanation * in- 
troduces in its paraphrase — 

4 1 admire your merit.’ We must 6uppos© 
some thought in the king’s mind, which is not 
expressed in the text On ^ — • ||j, 

comp, the explan, of M-lij in Bk. 
XIII., p. 21. The spirits thus presented to 
him would Ik* employed by prince Wftn iu 
sacrificing to his ancestor, the priucc of T'ang, 
and announcing to his spirit the favour confer- 
red on him by the king. * red ;* 

jfft *s *0, ‘ black.* The conferring on a 
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one red bow and a hundred red arrows ; with one black bow, and a 
hundred black arrows ; and with four horses. Go, my uncle ! Show 
kindness to those who are afar off, and help those who are near at 
hand; cherish and secure the repose of the inferior people; do not 
idly seek your ease ; inspect and compassionate all in your capital, 
and other cities — thus completing your illustrious virtue.” 


prince of a bow and arrows was understood to 
invest him with the power of punishing all within 
his jurisdiction who were refractory to the 
imperial commands, but not of taking life with- 
out first reporting to the court. See in the 
Ee Kc, Bk. ]£ Ft. il., p. 19,-j}$ 

Whether anything special was denoted hy send- 
ing to Wftn two bows of different colours, and 
two sets of arrows, I do not know. 

, — see Bk. XXII., p. 8 ; et al. 
f[fj *|£ — he™ >• most probably 

to be understood as used not for the chief city 
only, but for all the other cities of the State. 
Ts‘ae, after Gan-kwO, makes it= ^ 
ft ‘from the capital to the borders.* Soo 
Shih made the |j|j refer to ‘ the officers ’ (jj|j 
A £ -J-), over whom the prince should 
keep a watchful eye, and to the people, for 
whom he should exercise a compassionate core 
(Jf| M It I« by no means clear 

to me that this Charge is the appointment of 
Win to be a £j, ‘ chief of a region.’ That 
opinion probably arose from the view to which 
1 have referred, that it was duke Win to whom 
tho Charge was given. 

Concluding historical not*. In the 51st 
or last year of P'ing’s reign, occurred an eclipse 
of the sun, Feb. 14, bjc. 719. He is the last of 
the emperors of the Chow dyuasty, with whom 
the Shoo has anything to do ; but the * Spring 
and Autumn' commences in b.c. 721, with the 
first year of duke Yin (|?|f /£*) of Loo, and 
continues the history for about two centuries 
and a half longer. 

It may be well here to give a list of the rest 
of the sovereigns of Chow. F ing was the 13th. 


[ xlr. ] King Hwan, or ‘ The La- 

borinm’ ® K 0 ©>' Rrondson 

of P*ing. B.C. 718—696. 

[xv. ] King Chwang m i ), or ‘The 

Unsuccessful • (jj£ [ffl E3 ““ 

of Hwan. B.C. 695— C8I. 

[ xvi. ] King He (-flS ; .also written 
J),or‘ TheEssayer-(^ #£ il 0 
j^ ), son of Chwang. B.C. 680—676, 

[xvii. ] King Hwuy (B^ or ‘The 

Kind ’ jgl £*£ 0 ,on of He ‘ 

B.C. 675— -661. 

[xviii. ] King Scang or ‘Tho 

Virtuous Enlaigcr'(^|tj{l {$ Q Jg), 

son of Hwuy. B.C. 650 — 618. 

[xix. ] King K'ing ^), or ‘Tho 

Trembling' tj|). *°n 

of Scang. B.C. 617 — 612. 

[xx. ] King Kwnng (Jj£ ]£), or ‘The 
Corrector ' (Jj^ ^ ^ 0 |S ), "on of 
King. B.C. 611— 60S. 

[xxi. ] King Ting (j|j? J), or ‘The Estab- 

U"hor, 0 AE> *°° of 

Kwang. B.C. 605 — 585. 

[xxii.] King Keen ($fj J), or ‘Tho 
Easy -minded ’ ( 
of Ting. B.C. 584— 571. 

[xxiii. ] King Ling (j^|| 3~ )> or ‘Tho 
l ’ "injuring' 0 j$|). "0“ 

of Keen. B.C. 570 -544. 

[ xxiv. ] King King (jit 01 ‘ Tbo 
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Righteously-aucceaafur fffi 0 

^•), aon o< Ling. B.C. 643—519. 

[ xxr. ] King King (JJfc J X or ‘ Tho Re- 
■pectful ’ (Sf ^ ^ 0 $£x >on of 1 

King. B.C. 618—476. King King ( j^-) died 
in the beginning of atunmer, when Ilia ion M&ng 
(J£). known as king Taou <f* I). waa i 
declared hii aucceaaor ; but he died before the 
year was out, and doei not enter into the list of 
emperors. 

[xxri.] King Yuen J), or ‘The 

Popntar * (ft H ^ H 7 CX «>» of 
Kin 8($£)- B.C. 474— 466. 

[xirii. ] King Ching-ting (j=^ Jj? 
or ‘The Pore »nd Correct' <f# S ^ IP 

0 tT ^ M, 0 ,on 01 

Yuen. B.C. 465 — 440. 


[xx.M.] King K'aou J), aon of 
Ching-ting. B.C. 439—425. In the apring of 
b.c. 44®, Ching>ting died, and was immediately 
succeeded by hia eldeat aon,— king Gae (lg£ 

— w ^° waa shortly killed by a brother, 
who seized the throne, and is called king Sze(^^ 


T )- He again was killed before the end of 
thi; year by another brother, who held the 
throne, and became king K‘aou. 

[ xxix. ] King Wei-lee IJT), or 

‘ The Majestic and Resolute ’ (r}§ idt "iC 

0I'il]|i.0 J>. - m 

K'aou. B.C. 424 — 401. 

[***.] King Gan ^£x or ‘Tho 

Tranquil ’ (jff- ^ Q ^X son of 

Wei- 166. B.C. 400—375. 


[ xxxi. ] King Lee iJT), or ‘Tho Rc- 

*° Iute ’ 'Wt M Wk 0 *° n of 

king Gan. B.C. 874—368. 

[xxxii. ] King Heen < ot ‘Tho 

Illuatrioua (7 X’ jounger.brother of Lee. B.C. 
367—320. 

[xxxii!.] King 8hin-taing jjf, 3E^ 
aon of Heen. B.C. 819— 814. 

[xxxiv.] King Nan (|Jg X or ‘Tho 

Ruined and Sad' (|J| gj jQ 'Jifa. 0 ^gX 
son of Shin-taing. B.C. 313 — 255. 

Nan surrendered the empire to the chief of 
Ts‘in, but the supremacy of ,that State was not 
fully acknowledged till b.c. 221. 
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1 The duke said, “ Ah ! ye men, make no noise, but listen to my 
commands. We are tioiv going to punish those wild tribes of the 
Hwae and of Seu, who have risen up together. 


Tire Name of the Book. — ‘Tlie 
speech at Pe.’ This Book carries us back from 
the times of P‘ing to those of Ching, the second 
of the emperors of Chow. The speech recorded 
in it is attributed in the Preface to the Shoo to 
Pih-k'in the son of the duke of Chow ; and 
there is a general acquiescence of tradition and 
critics in this view. We may account for its 
position out of the chronological order from its 
being a record not of any imperial doings, but \ 
of the sentiments of the prince of a State. 
K‘ang-shing and others placed it before ‘ Leu 
on Punishments,’ which arrangement, still leav- 
ing it out of the order of time, would deprive 
us of the explanation just given. The speech J 
has reference to some military operations 
against the tribes on the Hwae and other wild | 
hordes of the province of Seu or T‘scu ; but wc 
saw that they were in insurrection many times 
during the reign of Ching, and we cannot tell 
to what year the Book should be referred. Pih- 
k‘in presided over his principality for the long 
period of 63 years, and died b.c. 1,0G2. The 
speech was made at Pe sec Ming-shing 

on what he says was the older form of the 
name). On the situation of this place I give the 
note of Ch*in Sze-k‘ae: — *Pih-k‘in had his 
capital in tlie pres. dis. of K‘euh-fow ( (ftJjM 
dep. of Yen-chow, and Pe was in the dis. still 
so called, in the dep. of E-chow jJ»|*|). 

Now, acc. to the ^ j|jJ, E is east from 
Yen-chow 336 U ; Pe is 95 /e to the north-west 
ofF.: KVuh-fbw is east from Yen-chow 30 /<*; 
and thus from K'euh-fow to Pe was 280 le or 


thereabouts. At the commencement of the 
“Spring and Autumn,” Pe was an independent 
principality, for in the first year of duke Yin 
(b.c. 721) we read in the that ‘the 

baron of Pe led a force to fortify Lang ’ (BJ 

llf|l 6f Afterwaids, it became 

the chief city of the Ko family of Loo, as we 
read again, in the first year of duke He (a*:. 
658), that ‘ he granted to Ke Yew the fields on 
the south of the Wfin, and Pe’ 

In tbe Ana- 

lects also Min Tsxe-k'een appears as asked to 
be governor of Pe (Ana. VI., vii.). We may 
conclude, therefore, that, in the time of Pih-k‘in, 
Pe did not belong to Loo. But it was in his 
jurisdiction as the chief or ruling prince of the 
regions of the east (J|J 'ffp- Gan-kwfi is 
wrong when he says that Pc was a place in the 
eastern border of Loo, and Ying-tA when he 
says that Pih-k‘in did not go beyond the ter- 
ritory of Loo. Pih*k‘in's speech was like that 
of K‘c at Kan, or of T*ang at Ming-t‘e&ou, or of 
king Woo at Muh ; »>., it was made like those 
when the army approached the territory of the 
enemy.’ 

The Book is in both the texts. 

Contexts. Pih-kHn appears at the head of 
his host proceeding against the tribes of the 
Hwae and the wild people of Ts'eu. Having 
commanded silence, he issues his orders, first, 
that the soldiers all have their arms in good 
order ; next, tlut the people of the country takp 
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“ Huve in good repair your coats of mail and helmets ; have the 
laces of your shields well secured : — presume not to have any of 
these but in perfect order. Prepare your bows and arrows ; temper 
your lances and spears ; sharpen your pointed and edged weapons : 
— presume not to have any of these but in good condition. 


care of the oxen and horses of the army ; further, 
that the troops on no account leave their ranks 
or go astray ; and finally, he appoints the day 
when he will commence operations ngaiust the 
enemy, and commands that all the requisite 
preparations be made. 

P. 1. Opening of the speech. Occasion of the 
expedition. By 1 men * we are to understand all in 
the host, his own subjects of Loo, and the troops 
of States whom he had called to aid iu the ex- 
pedition, — officers and common men. m 


of Ts'eu’ is a question which cannot be fully 
answered. & waa properly the name of the 
wild people on the west of the Middle kingdom. 
Possibly, a tribe of them had forced their way 
to the eastern coasts, and settled in one or more 
places of Ts‘eu, continuing to retain their 
original designation. Wang Kflng-yay [often 
mentioned likewise as Wang Ch'ung-ynn ( ^ 
yuan b" an instructive and suggestive 
note on the passage : — ‘ means “ to go.” The 


—there is a difficulty here with 
the interpretation of Ts*ae, after 800 

Bhih, takes the characters as = ft* ‘for- 
merly,’ so that the meaning of the clause is — 
‘Formerly, the wild tribes of the Hwae and the 
Ts‘eu rose in insurrection together.’ But why 
refer to what they had done in former times? 
We must understand, on this construction, 
something like — ‘And now again, they take 
advantage of our present circumstances, and 
give fresh trouble, so that we have to take the 
field against them.’ This is the way in which 
the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ brings out the mean- 

% m n i m 1 


passage is best taken with K’uug Gan-kwO as 
meaning — “We are now going to smite those E 
and Jung.” K‘ung says that the various tribes 
of wild people were simply bridled by the 
emperors of the early dynasties and allowed to 
dwell in different places within the different 
provinces ; but I venture to think that the true 
state of the case concerning them was this 
Anciently, when the country was first peopled, 
it was not possible for the principles of propriety 
and righteousness to penetrate everywhere 
with a transforming power. All who were 
unaffected by those principles were classed as 
E or Jung, and all who recognised them and 
came under their influence were said to be Hwa 
and Hea(|^ || ^ 3^51 g). We are not to 
■ suppose that it was necessary to be living outside 
I the nine provinces, in what are called “ the 
four seas,” in order to he Jung ami K. In the 

„#* V. * ** * ' • • a - 




— M & Gan-kwd’s view was differ- 
ent. He took indeed as«=*^t,— not ad- 
verbially, however, but as a verb, meaning * to 
go,’ — ' we are going,’ or ' let us go.’ The ^ 
is «= lit. ‘ this,’ or * these.’—* We are going to 
those tribes of the Hwae and of Seu, who have 
risen up together ;* i.e ^ we are going to chastise 
them. This construction is followed by Lin 
Che-k‘e and K&ong Shing, the latter of whom 

expounds the clause: — affii itm 
Ih * vetr » n ‘- 

lated according to this view. ‘The wild tribes 
about the Hwae ’ are mentioned so far back aB 
the time of Yu ; — see ‘The Tribute of Yu,’ Pfc. 
», p. 35. They belouged to the province of 
Ts’eu, and why there should be mentioned In 
addition to them another tribe, called the ’Jung 


and the E are said to have been in the domain 
of Restraint and the Wild domain ; but when 
we examine the state of the empire of Chow, 
we find “ the white Teih ” ( Q in T'ae- 

yuen [in Shan-se], the E of the lTwae and the 
Jung of Ts‘eu in the province of Ts‘eu, the Lae 
E in lYe j^J), and the Jmig 

of Luh-wun about the E river jn*r 

fcjs jJ/ ). 8UC ^ finest States as 

j Woo and Tsoo had to drive out the E and Teih. 
It is plain that these tribes were not confined 
to the two domains to which we have referred. 
Shun told Kaou-yaou to restrain by punish- 
ments the Man and K who were disturbing the 
empire, which simply means that he was to 
punish those who denied the principles of pro- 
J priety and righteousness, and violated them. 
! The critics, not examining the case sufficiently, 
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3 “We must now largely let the oxen and horses loose, and not 
keep them as usual in enclosures: — do you shut up your traps, and 
fill up your pitfalls, and do not presume to injure any of the animals 
let loose. If any of them be injured, you shall be dealt with accord- 
ing to the regular punishments. 

4 “When the horses and cattle are seeking one another, or when 
your followers, male or female, abscond, presume not to leave the 


have rashly said that Kaou-yaou took weapons 
of war to deal with those people. They have 
not considered that the Man and E were dwell- 
ing with the mass of the ordinary population 
of the Middle Kingdom. There was uo occa- 
sion for military operations against them. It is 
absurd to think of such measures as those of 
after ages, — the despatch of a great general to 
punish and smite the various tribes of barba- 
rians.' 

P. 2. The soldiers must have their tceapons all 
in good order, m is defined in the it 3: 
by 1 to select,’ and the ^ similarly 
gives j§j for it. Ts‘ae explains it by 4 to 

stitch and make whole,’ and K 4 ang-ahiug by i3|5 
fSfcj which comes to the same thing. The 
meaning evidently is that in the translation, 
whatever may be the specific force of this term. 
The 4 coats of mail and helmets * were made of 
leather, which may have been studded or fenced 
with more of less of metal means 

properly 4 the strings attached to a shield.’ The 
soldiers are required to see that they were 
in good OTder. (teih), — 4 in 

perfect condition.’ Ts*ae defines 

IS by ?$■ ‘to put in the fire and then in 
water,’— 4 to temper.’ The character denotes 
the ‘forging’ of metals generally. TfJ, 

— ‘ sharp points and edges,’ — Le. t weapons for | 
thrust and cat. 

P. 3. The peojde must look after the ground tn 
the line of march, so that the rattle of the army 
should not be injured. The charge here must bo 
taken as addressed to the people, though that 
is not mentioned in the text. 

is defined in the £ as 
^ 4 on enclosure or stable for oxen 


and horses.’ K 4 ang-shing endeavours to ex- 
plain it from 4 manacles,’ Is., hobbles at- 
tached to the feet; but this is to be rejected. 
As they marched through the country, the 
soldiers would have, especially at night, to let 
their cattle, to rest them 
and let them seek pasture, instead of keeping 
them in stables or enclosures. They would 
have to do this 4 extensively and carelessly* 
often. The critics all define ft. here by 
‘greatly;’ but the other meaning which 
I have indicated must not be omitted. Below, 

in % $a * ad 2m £ M’ '* u,cd 8in '^ 

to indicate the cattle. Ying-tft says 

is 

^p. 4jl. What is intimated about the 
character of the country shows how thinly it 
must have then been peopled. With and 
comp, and in 4 The Doctrine of 
the Mean,* Ch. vi. ‘ t0 Q P’* 

None of the commentators touch on 4 the regular 
punishments’ for the offences here indicated, 
nor do I know what they were. 

P. 4. The soldiers must on no account leave 
their entrenchments or ranks ; and the people must 
carefully return strayed animals and absconded 
follower,. M it- JSL'-tb* JlcL •** 

plains with reference to this passage, by 
‘to stray;’ but usage shows that such 
straying is like that 4 when the wild ass snuffeth 
up the wind — 

EE % EE Jr * re “ u, i # 
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ranks to pursue tliem. But let them be carefully returned. I will 
reward you who return them according to their value. But if you 
leave your places, to pursue them, or if you who find them do not 
return them, you shall be dealt with according to the regular pun- 
ishments. And let none of you people presume to rob or detain 
vagrant animals or followers , or to jump over enclosures and Avails 
to steal away horses or oxen, or to decoy away servants and female 
attendants. If you do so, you shall be dealt with according to 
the regular punishments. 

5 “ On the day KeR-suh I will punish the tribes of Sen ; — prepare 

roasted grain and other provisions, and presume not to have any de- 
ficiency. Ifyou do, you shall suffer the severest punishment. Ye men 
of Loo, from the three environing territories, and the three tracts be- 
yond, prepare your posts and planks. On Kea-suh I will commence 


followers who had to gather fuel, cook, &<\ Kin ] 
Lc-ts‘cang tells us that ‘ to every chariot there i 
were attached three men in mail, and 70 foot 
soldiers, with other 25 followers, who are those 
intended here by 

means ‘ getting over ’ the entrenchments. 

— this must be understood as ad- 
dressed to the country-people who should fall 
in with such animals and camp-followers. Both 
they, and soldiers who should themselves pursue 
after the vagrants, are addressed in ^ 

; but the rest of the ! 

par. regards only the people who should thus 
offend. Gan-kwo, indeed, supposes that fifi: 
is addressed to the soldiers, against 
stealing from the people, and Woo Ch‘ing that ; 
it is forbidding them to steal one from another ; 
but the view which I have proposed seems much 
more likely. * » # ik -' 1 - 
deliberate and rowan! you;’ — the meaning is 
as 1 have expressed it in the translation. The 
peculiar force of ‘to appropriate on tempta- 
tion of occasion offered,’ should be expressed in 
a translation. 


P. 5. The time is fixed for dirtet operations, 
and everything required to be in readiness. We 
are to suppose that the marching would be over 
by tho day Kea-suh, and that they would be 


then in front of tho enemy. 

4 to have collected and prepared.’ 

= = the country beyond the 

capital to a certain extent was called and 
beyond this again it was denominated ^ 
Gaubil observes that ‘ it is difficult at the present 
day to get correct ideas of wlmt was really 
intended by these designations of the frontiers; 
and that it is difficult to account for the mention 
of three kcaou and three swy.* Wang Suit thinks 
that the troops from the ktaau and suy on the east 
were left to guard the country, and hence, as 
only those from the other three went forth on 
the expedition. only they ore mentioned. This 
was the view also of Gan-kwft. Ying tfi, how- 
ever, puts forward another view, which is in- 
consistent with this, though he does not seem 
to be aware of the inconsistency. — In the 
imperial domain, to a distance of 100 le was 


called jJjSJJ, and beyond that was the In 

the were the six hmnp (-^ ^jj), which 
furnished the ‘six hosts’ jpf). while tho 
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my entrenchments ; — clare not but be provided with asupply of these. 
If you be not so provided, you shall be subjected to various punish- 
ments, only short of death. Ye men of Loo, from the three environ- 
ing territories, and the three tracts beyond, prepare the forage, and 
do not dare to let it lie other than in abundance. If you do, you 
shall suffer the severest punishment.” 


s»y extending 200 te beyond, furnished, if need 
were, six subsidiary hosts. In a large State of 
100 le square, the keuuH extended 20 Ir, from the 
capita) ; and as it wua supposed to furnish only 
* three hosts/ and, if need were, three auxiliary 
hosts, it is inferred that these might all te 

H 5$ rr- Hi A- Thc 

gunge in the text, therefore, is simply equivalent 
to ‘ the army of Loo/ and we do not need to in- 
quire further about a 4th keaon and a 4 th guy. 

^j!j are * the posts and planks * for 
thc framework in which walls are raised in 
China by pounding earth and lime together 

(|§ 0 ^ 0 1 #.' From tl,e mcn - 
tion of the ‘ men of Loo/ It is inferred that 
there were men of other States also in the army, 
while they were required to provide the planks 
and posts, and forage, such labour being easier 


to them, as they were nearer than the others 
to the seat of war. Tflj. ‘ puniah- 

ments without remainder/ It is difficult to 
say what punishments are meant. The addition 
of ^ shows that they were short of death. 
Gnn-kwrt simply says— 1 1 various punishments/ 
K'ung-shing and Wang Suh agree in saying 
that the punishments were such as would in- 
volve the parents and children of thc offender, 
so that none should he exempt from them. 

We have iu this par. and the last the * regular 
punish men ts ’ (^j* JJij), which were well de- 
fined and known ; the ‘great punish- 

ment 1 or death ; and these 

are dUtloguiahwl as 1 ww-tnown grew 

and hay/ 
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1 The duke said, “Ah ! my officers, listen to me without any noise. 
I solemnly announce to you the most important of all sayings. 
It is this which the ancients have said, ‘Thus it is with all people, 




Name or the Book. — ^ ‘The Speech 

of the Juke of Ts*in.’ At the time when this 
speech was made, the States of Tain ( ; ^*) *nd 
Ts'in were among the most powerful 

of the empire. In b.c. 630, they were engaged 
together in the siege of tho capital of Ch'ing 
(lJSl|)), and would have extinguished that 
principality, but the duke of Ts*in was suddenly 
induced to withdraw his forces, leaving three 
of his officers in friendly relations with the 
court of Ch‘ing, and under engagement to de- 
fend the country from aggression. These men, 
however, were entirely iu the interest of their 
own prince, and one of them, called Kc-lsze 
sent word, in ac. 627, to Ts‘in, that 


among the passes of the Heaou mountain 

1 1 1), in the pres. dcp. of Ho-nan, and sustained a 
terrible defeat. The troops were nearly all cut 
to pieces, and the three commanders were taken 
prisoners. 

j The duke of Tsin was intending to put these 
captives to death, when he was persuaded by 
his mother to send them back to Ts‘in, that 
duke Muh might himself sacrifice them to his 
anger for their want of success. Muh, however, 
did no such thing. He went out from the capital 
to meet his defeated officers, and comforted 
them, saying that the blame of the defeat was 
i his own, who had refused to listen to the advice 
of his wise counsellors. Then it is said ho made 
the speech here recorded, for the benefit of all 
: his ministers. 


he was in charge of one of tho gates of the 
capital, and if an army were sent to take tho 
place by surprise, Ch'ing might lie added to 
the territories of Ts‘in. The duke — duke 
Mull — laid the matter before his 

counsellors. The most experienced of them — 
the famous Pih-le lie ( Jp and Kcen- 
slmh (^| ?|^)— were against taking advan- 
tage of the proposed treachery. The duke, how- 
ever, listened rather to the promptings of his 
own ambition, and the next year sent a large 
force, under his three ablest comma lulcrs, hoping 
to fall upon firing all unexpected. The 
attempt failed, firing was warned of the 
approaching danger; and the commanders, vexed 
and disappointed, were leading the army hack, 
when it was attacked by the troops of Tsin 


That the speech was made on the occasion 
i thus described rests on the authority of the 
preface to the Shoo, which has generally been 
j followed by the critics. The ^jjjT however, 
| while it relates how Muh met his commanders 
! and comforted them, says nothing of the speech. 
And Sze-ino Ts‘een places it three years later, 
and on a different occasion. After some un- 
I successful attempts to wipe out the disgrace at 
I the lleaou hills, Ts'in made a great raid on its 
i neighbour in b.c. 624, when Tsin did not dare 
1 to meet the enemy in the field. Then duke 
Muh crossed the llo, and had the bones of his 
I slaughtered host collected, and interred in one 
I place, making great sacrifices ami mourning on 
I the occasion, and delivering this speech, to ac- 
knowledge and transmit the memory of the 
i fault he had committed. 
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2 — they mostly love their ease. In reproving others there is no 
difficulty, but to receive reproof, and allow it to have a free course, 

3 this is difficult!’ The sorrow of my heart is this, that the days and 
months pass away, as if they would not come again. 

4 “ There were my old counsellors, — I said, 1 They will not accom- 
modate themselves to me,’ and I hated them. There were my new 
counsellors, and I would for a time give my confidence to them. 


1 do not know whether we should accept 
the testimony of the preface or that of Ts^en 
on this point. But the thing is of little moment. 
They agree in making the speech refer to the 
defeat which had been incurred by the duke’s 
refusal to listen to wise counsel. 


The Book is found in both the texts. 

Contexts. The general nature of these may I 
be gathered from the preceding note; but what 
is really said is more vague aud less to the point 
of the occasion than we might hare expected. 
The ‘Complete Digest’ says that parr. 2, 3 de- 
clare the fact of the duke’s repentance ; parr. 4, 
5, the grounds of it ; and parr. G— -8, the sincerity I 
or emphasis of it. 


P. !. The duke seeks to engage the attention of 
his officers. — * my officers.’ All 

his ministers are so denominated. 


«=‘ solemnly tell.* zip. == ^ ~^T, — 
‘ the head ( = the most important, the chief) 
of all words.’ The duke means the ancient 
saying which he proceeds to stAte, and winch 
seemed to hint, iu the mood of mind in which 
he was, to be so important. Ying-tt gives for 


tl* Clau. 0 — ^ tk VA W ^ Z 


P. 2. The saying of the ancients, that it is easy 
to give and difficult to receive reproof. & 


it ( - J! ^ SSr-'p^p 16 

all are naturally thus, — they are most for plea- 
sure/ Choo lie said he thought that ‘this 
clause simply meant that it is the disposition of 


most men to love ease ’ ( ® it A 
This is probably 


all that is intended ; but I do not see the ap- 
propriateness of the sentiment as an introduc- 
tion to what follows. 

‘ to receive reproof, and cause — allow— it 
to be like flowing water/ The meaning is that 
the reproof is not resisted, but flows on freely”. 
Gnubil mistook the sense, and has translated 
— ‘reccvoir les avia ct les reprimandes dea 
autre.*, sans lea laisser cooler comine l*ea«, c*cst 
la La difficulte/ 

P. 3. The duke depbres the swi/t passing away 
of time. jjfjq and are to be taken as syn<- 
onymg,g=»\ffi or ‘to move on/ ‘to proceed/ 
From Ying-U’s notes on Gan-kwfi’s comment- 
ary, we seo that he read and not 
But those terms were anciently interchanged. 
Whichever we read here, it is to be taken in the 
sense of or ^8, 4 to return,’ ‘come round/ 
The duke is conscious that he has done wrong ; 
what lie deplores is that the wrong cannot be 
undone. The day is past, and it will not come 
again, that he might do differently on it. 

P. 4. He acknowledges his error in rejecting the. 
athice of his aged counsellors and j olio wing th<H 
of new men, and declares he will not do so again. 
By fa ^ , ‘ancient con nsel lots,’ the 

duke intends Pih-ie He and Keen-shah, who 
advised him against attempting to surprise 
Cli‘ing; and by ^ ‘modern or 

recent counsellors,’ he means Kc-tszc and the 
other officers who seduced him to the under- 
taking. p * I said to my self / 
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Although it may be so with old men and new, hereafter I will take 
advice from the men of yellow hair, and then I shall be free from 
error. That good old officer! — all his strength is exhausted, but 
may I still have him! That dashing brave officer! — his shooting 
and charioteering are faultless, but I had rather not wish him ! 
As to men of quibbles, skilful at cunning words, and able to make 
the superior man change his purposes, what have 1 to do with 
making much use of them ? 


See other explanations of this in \YooCh‘ing 
and Kcang .Siting, the latter of whom adopts a dif- 
ferent reading, — at usual. Both their construc- 
tions are intolerably harsh. MW 

S± ^ ‘for a time I thought they might 
flave my confidence, and be counselled with.’ 
Si H*J :zr converts tho cases of 
those counsellors into general characteristics of 
old and new men. 

P. 5 . Old counsellors ; martial counsellors ; and 
crafty counsellors. ® ® Tl i’ HF 
(read po) is best taken as ‘ the 

appearance of age.' The 
‘the appearance of boldness;’ and ^ ^ = 
* the appearance of disputatious- 
ness.’ Gan-kw«\ indeed, makes 3^ .p| 

S& ' hrave and martial.’ The phrase has this 
meaning ill the She King, but wc cannot admit 
it here. It is inappropriate to the old counsel- 
lors. See Ming-shing, in toe. is here equal 
to .he Uter |jj$, old.- j) { 1 % fcf,- 

Gan-kw6 makes Wi 1 ) - ill % 

* the strength of all the raemlier*.’ It is better 
to take |E* or ‘the backbone,’ and 

understand jfj as simply equivalent to 


‘strength.’ has failed.’ Butj^ 

has always a moral sense, = ‘m failure,’ ‘an 
error,’ ‘a sin.’ YVe can understand our moral 
meaning of ‘failure' arising from the primary 
material meaning of the term, but we are called 
to suppose a reverse process in regard to the 
usage of the Chinese character. Of all the 
critics Ts‘ae appears to be the only one who 
felt the pinch of this difficulty, and he supposes 
that the duke is referring to an incident which 
occurred on the setting forth of the ill-fated 
expedition. The three commanders were* the 
sons of the two aged ministers who were oppos- 
ed to it ; and when the troops were leaving tho 
capital, the old men wept bitterly. This led to 
some strong language about them from the 
duke, and TsTie would make the language — 
* There is that good old officer, whom I blamed 
for his want of strength ! ’ But this is much 
forced, and after ail the idea of the want or 
failure of strength must somehow be introduced 
into the version. Moreover, the duke is hero 
speaking of different classes of counsellors, in 
consequence of what had occurred to himself 
indeed, but generally, and without particular 
reference to the men who hnd advised, or blam- 
ed, or sanctioned the expedition to surprise 

Ch‘ing. = 

$iP yf* ! M Thi * officer violate, 

in nothing the rules of his art. «=> T-lj 

=p*, ‘artful speech.’ ^ ‘to cJ,an £® 

his words such change of course growing out 
of a change of purpose. ‘ leisure.’ 

Tho duke says he had no leisure — he luid some- 
thing heller to do than — to attend to such 
men. 
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“I have deeply thought and concluded; — Let me have but one 
resolute minister, plain and sincere, without other abilities, but 
having a simple complacent mind, and possessed of generosity, 
regarding the talents of others, as if he himself possessed them ; 
and when he finds accomplished and sage-like men, loving them in 
his heart more than his mouth expresses, really showing himself 
able to bear them : — such a minister would be able to preserve 
my descendants and my people, and would indeed be a giver of 
benefits. 
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P. C. The duke's concejUion of a thoroughly good 
and valuable minister. flfcflfcft@.£' 
— Gan-kwo joined this to the preceding par., 

Z « ive, =3£ ^ ^ if Z’ M 

•Formerly I had many such, because I thought 
darkly of it, and was not intelligent.' But 
the balancing of the sentences in par. 5 shows 
that wo ought to stop at and that 

flfc $ & Z must belong to another 
subject. flit flit =‘3? 

From to the end of par. 7 is quoted in 

the ‘ Great learning,’ Comm. x. 14, with some 
trifling variations in particular characters. 

Kcang Shing edits the text here, now retaining 
the characters in the textus receptus , and now 
giving those of the ‘Great Learning;' — but on 
no critical principle that I can see. — • 

, — in the ‘ Great Learning' we have — I 
^g , ‘ a single minister.’ ft gives us the i 
idea of ‘ resolute.’ Ma Yung explains it by 

^ * the appearance of sincere simplicity.' j 

For the * Great Learning ' has 


Both the one and the other «= to be con- 

, ‘™ d * i,h Wi iff- ikik=M 

jfl fty ‘easy, straightforward, and 

loving good.' K'ang-shing defines it by ^ 
‘ the appearance of generous forbear- 

“r- r'&mftzmww 

f mean ' 1 

that the love in his heart is greater than the 
language in his mouth expresses ’ (Woo Citing). 

For H- in 1= & m z the * Great 
Learning ’ gives which is an emphatic 

these accounts (/.«., with these qualities, thus 
endowed) ho is able to protect,' &c. For 
ftm^n% the 'Groat Learning* 
gives ft ^ M & which is easier to 
construe. Ts‘ac defines by ^ ‘ to preside 
over,’ the idea being that from such a man 
benefits, and only benefits, would come. His 
* office, that over which he presided, would be, 
ns it were the making of the people prosperous 
and happy.’ 
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7 “But if </te minister , when he finds men of ability, be jealous 
and hates them ; if, when he finds accomplished and sage-like men, 
he oppose them and do not allow their advancement, showing him- 
self really not able to bear them ; — such a man will not be able to 
protect my descendants and people ; and will there not indeed be 
dangers from him ? 

8 “ The prosperity and unsettledness of a State may arise from one 
man. The glory and tranquillity of a State also may perhaps arise 
from the excellence of one man.” 


P. 7. A thoroughly bad and dangerous minister. 
For 1 to corer over/ the ‘ Great Learning * 
has ^||, synonymous nearly with For 

T'i I it has but that variation 

does not afreet the meaning at all. 

P. 8. A summary statement of the consequences 
flowing from the good and bad minister respectively. 
The general meaning of the terms fad is 
sufficiently determined by their opposition to 
The critics generally content them* 
selves with saying that they = ^ ‘ unrest.’ 

But that is the idea conveyed by alone, as its 
opposite or ‘ tranquillity.' Now in j 


the diet the first definition of is 
‘a tree without branches,’ which gires us the idea 
of ‘ sterility.’ The opposite idea is conveyed by 
‘a plant in the glory of its leaves and 
flowers.’ is formed from Jp. and |SJJf 

abbreviated, and = * a mound falling to pieces.’ 

By the ‘ one man ’ to whom such consequences 
are attributed, either of good or evil, we are to 
understand the good minister of par. 6 or the 
bad one of par. 7. This is the opinion of IVae, 
after Gan-kwft, and of the commentators gener- 
ally. The editors of Yun-ching’s Shoo, however, 
call attention to the opinion of Leu Tsoo-hecn 
and some others, that the duke intends himself 
as * the one man ' of the State. This docs not 
seem at all likely. 
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OF SUBJECTS. 


Parts of the tehole Booh arc indicated by I., II., $c. ; separate Boohs by i., ii. ,Jy. . 
Parts of Boohs by Pt. i., Pt. ii., <Jr. ; and Paragraphs by 1, ,)V. 


A 

Ability, three grades of, V. xix. 4, C. 
Abstinence from spirits inculcated on the young, 
V. x. 4. 

Acts of Shun as emperor, II. i. 15 — 27. 

Address of king Woo to the princes, V. iii. 5 — 8. 

— of the duke of Chow and others to king 

Clung, xix. 1. 

Administration of Shun, II. i. 5—12. 

— commencement of Yu's, ii. 9 — 19. 
Admonition of Yu to the emperor, II. iv. 2. 

— of E Yin to T’ae-kefl, IV. iv. 8 : vi. 1. 

— to the prince of K'ang, V. ix. 18, 19, 22 — 24. 

— of the duke of Chow to Ching, xv. 12 — 19 : 

xix. 16—22. 

— to Chung of Tsao, xvii. 2 — 8. 

— of king P‘ing to prince Win, xxviii. 4. 
Advice to the young, V. x. 4, 6. 

— the duty of listening to good, xv. 18 — 19. 

— given by all the princes to K‘ang, xxiii. 2, 3. 
Affection between Fung and the duke of Chow, 

V. ix. 14. 

Affections, Heaven has no, &C., IV. v. Pt. iii. 
1 ; V. xvii. 4. 

Against Luxurious Ease, V. xv. title. 

Aged, exhortation to respect the, V. xii. 12. 
Agriculture, Yaou’s efforts to promote, I. 3, 10. 

— Tseih, the minister of, II. i. 17, 18: iv. I : V. 

xxvii. 8. 

Aim, necessity of a high, V. xx. 17. 

Altars, the duke of Chow makes two, V. vi. 4. 
Anarchy in Show’s reign, IV. xi. 3. 

Ancestors send down calamities from heaven on 
their unworthy posterity, IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1 1 
—14. 

— direction with regard to the worship of, ix. 5. 
Ancestral temple, II. i. 8, 15, 23: ii. 19: IV. iv. 

8: V. Pt. i. 2: vi. 10. 

— worship, IV. iv. I : V. i. Pt. i. 6; Pt. iii. 3: 

iii. 3. 

Ancient times, the teachings of, V. xxvii. 2. 


I Ancients, emblematic figures of the, II. iv. 4. 

— lessons of the, must be, followed, IV. viii. Pt. 

iii. 3 : V. ix. 5, 21, 22 : xv. 14, 15 : xx. 16 ; 
xxiv. 11. 

I — important saying of the, V. xxx. 1. 

I Announcement of Yu’s completed work. III. i. 
I*t. ii. 23. 

I — of Chung-hwny, IV. ii. title. 

— of T*aug, iii. title. 

— of the completion of the war by Woo, V. iii. 3. 

— the Great, vii. title, 1. 

— to the prince of K‘ang, ix. title. 

— about Drunkenness, x. title. 

— of the duke of Shnou, xii. title. 

— concerning L6. xiii. title. 

— of the royal will to the officers of Shang, xiv. 

1 : xvii. 2. 

j — of king K*ang, xxiii. title. 

Antiquity, Yaou and Shun studied, V. xx. 3. 
Anxiety, trembling, of king Muh, V. xxvi. I. 
Anxious thought, meccssity of, IV. v. Pt. iii. 8 : 
viii. Pt. ii. 6. 

— connected with the dignity of the emperor, 

xii. 9, 23 : xvi. 18. 

Appearance of Foo YuC, IV. viii. Pt. i. 8. 
Arbitrary, Heaven’s bestowments on men not, 
IV. ix. 8. 

Archer, Pwan-k&ng’s will like an, IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 15. 

Archery, II. iv. 6 : IV. v. Pt. i. 7. 

Archives of the Yin dynasty, V. xiv. 19. 
Armies, the imperial, III. ii. 1 : iv. 1 : V. xxiii. 3. 

— of king Woo, V. i. Pt. ii. 1 ; Pt. iii. 1. 
Arrangements, the five, V. iv. 4, 8. 

Arranger of the Ancestral temple an officer 

under Shun, II. i. 23. 

Artful-tongucd men unfit for office, V. xix. 20. 
Arts, men of, V. xix. 9. 

Assembly at Milng-tsin. V. i. Pt. i. 1. 

Assessors to •Heaven, the deceased emperors of 
Yin were. V. xvi. 8. 

Assistant, God gave Woo-ting a good, IV. viii. 
Ft. i. 2. 
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— the Grand, V. xi. 5. 

— the Junior. 6. 

Astronomy of Yaou, I. 3 — 8. 

— of Shun, II. i. 5. 

— of Ilea, III. iv. 4. 

— of ‘The Great Plan,’ V. iv. 8. 

Altitudes of king Woo’s troops when addressed, 1 
V. ii. 4. 

B I 


Bad heart, king Midi speaks of his, V. xxvi. 3. 
Bamboo-mats, V. xxii. 15, 18.—- -arrows of Sui’. ' 
19 . : 

Banishment, II. i. 11,12,20: III. i. Pt. ii. 21. 22. 
Barbarous tribes, invasion of, V. xxviii. 2. Sec ! 
Wild. 

Barter established by Yu, II. iv 1. 

Battle, rules to be observed in, V. ii. 7 — 10. 

— of Muh, V. iii. 9. 

Bears and grisly liears, brave men compared to, 
V. ii. 9: xxiii. 5. Comp. II. i. 22. 

Bell, a wooden- tongued, III. iv. 3. 

Bench, the gein- adorned. V. xxii 2, 15, 17, 24. 

— and others used at a funeral, 16, 18. 
Benevolence, of 'Pang, 1 V. ii. 5 : iv. 3 : v. Pt. ii. 5. j 
Benevolent, the people cherish the, IV. v. Pt ' 

iii. 1. 

Birth of a son, the commencement of a dynasty 
compared to the, V. xii. 19. 

Boasting destroys merit, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 7. 

Boat, a good minister like a, IV. viii. Pt. i. 6. 
Body-guards of king Woo, V. ii. 2. 

Bow of Ho, the, V. xxii. 19. 

Bows and arrows, red and black, V. xxviii. 4. 
Branding used as a punishment, V. xxvii. 3, 18. 
Bribery, warning against. V. xxvi. 8: xxvii. 1C. i 

— among the people of Meaou, 12. 

Brilliant success of Wftu and Woo, V. xxii. 5: 

xxvi. 2. 

Brotherly duties, evil of neglecting, V. ix. 16. 
Builder, YuC a. IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. 

Bull, a. used in sacrifice, V. xii. 5: xiii. 29. 
Businesses, the five, V. iv. 4, 6. 

c 


, Calamities sent from heaven by ancestors, IV. ■ 
vii. Pt. ii. 11—14. 

— sent down on the house of Chow, V. vii. 1. 

2. 13. 

— on Yin, V. xiv. 17. 

— sent by Heaven may be avoided, &c., IV. v. 

Pt. ii. 3. 

Calendar of Yaou, I. 3 — 8. 

— of Shun, II. i. 8. 

— elements of the, V. iv. 8. 

Camp-followers, order respecting, V. xxix. 4. 
Canon of Yaou, Pref. 1 : 1. title. 

— of Shun, Pref. 2': II. i. title. 

Canons of Yu, ill. iii. 8. j 

Capital, removal of the, IV. vii. 

— the, should lie in a high situation, Pt. iii. 4. 

— reasons for removal of the, Pt. 1. 2: Pt, iii. 

5, C, 7. 

— at L6, building of the, V. xii. 

Caps worn at a funeral, V. xxii. 21, 22, 23. ! 

Captains of thousands and of hundreds, V. ii. 2. 
Carefulness, constant, IV. ii. 9. 

(Carriages imperial used at a funeral, V. xxii. 20. j 
Castration used as a punishment, V. xxvii. 3, 18. 


Cattle of the army, order respecting, V. xxix. 
3, 4. 

Caution necessary from first to last, V. xvii. 4, 
5: xx. 19 : xxiv. 13. 

Cautions to the viscount of Wei, V. viii. 4, 5. 
Censorship, duty of, II. iv. 5: IV. iv. 7. 

Centre of the land, U the, V. xii. 14. 
Ceremonies of Shun, II. i. 6—9, xxii. 12 — 29. 

— on the death of a king, V. xxii. 12 — 29. 
Chamberlain, Pih-kcung appointed High, V. 

xxvi. 4. 

Change of the people of Yin in the course of a 
generation, V. xxiv. 3, 4. 

Character of the people of Yin. had, V. xxiv. 10. 
Charge, the to Yue, IV. viii. title. 

— to the viscount of Wei, V. viii. title . 

— to Chung of T»ae, xvii. title. 

— to Keun-chMn, xxi. 1. 

— the Testamentary, xxii. title. 

— to the duke of Peih xxjV. title . 

— to Keung, xxvi. title. 

— to prince W&n, V. xxviii. title. 

Chief mourner, the king’s son the, V. xxii. II. 
Chronology, subjects of, V. iv. 8. 

Coats buttoned on the left. V. xxiv. 13. 

Coffer, the Metal-bound, V. vi. title^ 1 1, jg. 
Communication, the minister of, II. i. 25. 

— between heaven and earth stopped, V. xxvii. 

6. 

Completion of the War, V. iii. title. 
Compliments between Shun and his ministers. 

11. H. 2—8. 

— between T*ae-kc& and E Yin, IV. v. Pt. ii. 2 

—7. 

— between Woo-ting and YuC, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 

12, 18; Pt. iii. 11. 

— to the duke of Chow, V. xiii. 14 — 21, 
Confession of T*ae-keft, IV. v. Pt. ii. 8. 
Confidence between Fung and the duke of Chow. 

V. ix. 14. ’ 

Conquest of Le, IV. x. title. 

Constitution of man conferred by Heaven, V. 
iv. 2. 

Contempt of parents often manifested by tlie 
sons of the industrious, V. xv. 2. 

Contrast between the present and past conduct 
of Ching’s ministers, V. vii 13. 
Conveyances, four, II. iv. 1. 

— by water. III. i .passim. 

— by ox-carts, V. x. 6. 

Co-operation of king Ching, the duke of Chow 
seeks the, V. xiii 23. 

— of prince Shill, xvi. 16. 

— of the princes of Yin, king Ching seeks the, 

xviii. 21. 

— of all the princes, king K‘ang seeks the, 

xxiii. 6. 

Corruption of morals follows the long enjoyment 
of emolument in families, V. xxiv. 9. 
Counsellors, different kinds of, V. xxx. 4, 5. 
Counsels to the twelve pastors of provinces, II. 
i. 16- 

— of the great Yu, II. ii. title : III. iv. 2. 

— 'Pang's, to his princes, IV. iii. 7, 9. 

— E. Yin’s, to Tae-kcft, IV. iv. : V. VI. 6 — 9. 
Covetousness discouraged, IV. vii. Pt. ii. 14 

Pt. iii. 10, 12. 

Crafty counsellors, V. xxx. 5. 

Crime, the minister of. II. i. 20: ii. 11 : V. iv. 7 : 
xix. 24 : xx. 1 1 : xxvii. 9. 

Crimes of Kile, IV. i. 1,— 3: V. xiv. 5: xviii. 4. 

— of Show, IV. x. 2, 6, 7 ; V. i. Pt. 11. 5 : ii. 5, 

6: x. 11 : xii. 10: xiv. 9. 

— how to deal with great, V. ix. 8, 10, 15, 16. 
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— Wan and Woo did not occupy themselves 

with people's, V. xxiii. 5. 

Crowing hens, a had omen, V. ii. 5. 

Crown, the imperial, IV. r. Pt. ii. 1 : V. xxii. 2. 
Cruelty of Show, V. L Pt. i. 6 ; Pt. ii. 6 ; Pt. iii. 
3 : iii. 6 : xix. 5. 

— of Kefi, V. xix. 3. 

‘Cut off Yin,’ the charge of Ood to Chow, V. 
xiv. 14. 

D 

Daily renewal of virtue, IV. ii. 8 : rl. 6. 

Dancing habits of Yin, the, V. xxii. 19. 

Dark -coloured victim. T*a«g offers to Ood, a, 
IV iii. 4. 

Days of the month, IV. Pt. ii, 1. 

— and of the cycle of sixty, IV. iv. 1 : V. i. Pt. 

ii. 1 ; Pt. iii. 1 : ii. 1 : iii. 1, 3,9: xii. 1— 6: 
xiii. 8, 29 : xiv. 1 : xviii. 1 : xxii. 1, 2, 10, 12 : 
xxiv. 1 : xxix. 5. 

Death of Yaou, II. i. 13. 

— of Shun, II. i. 2d. 

— the duke of Chow prays for his own, instead ' 

of the king's, V. iv. 5, 0, 7. 

— of king Woo, V. vi. 12. 

— of king Citing, xxii. 10. 

— punishment of, on whom, and ty whom to be 

inflicted, V. ix. 8 — 10. 

— punishment of, for drunkenness, V. x. 14, ]G. 

— redemption of the punishment of, V. xxvii. 

18. 

Decision, the necessity of, V. xx. 17. 

Declaration, the Great, V. i. title. 

Decree of Heaven, presumptuous confidence in j 
the, IV. x. 5 : V. i. Pt. i. G : Pt. ii. 5 : xviii. 

3, 5, 14. 

— not constant, V. ix. 23 : xvi. 2 — 6. 

Defiant reply of Show, IV. x. 5. 

Degeneracy of Pwan-k&ng’s ministers, IV. vii. 

Pt. i. 7. 

— of the sons of hard- working people frequent, 

V. xv. 2. 

— causes the loss of the favour of Heaven, V. 

xvi. 4. 

Deliberation to be exorcised in criminal cases, 
V. ix. 12 : xxvii. 12—22. 

Deluge of Yaou, the, I. 11 : II. ii. 14 : iv. 1 : V. 
iv. 3. 

— Yu’s labours on the, III. i. 

Demoralization of the people in Show’s reign, 

IV. x. 3 : xi. 2. 

Dependence of the emperor on his ministers, 
IL iv. 3, 4 : IV. v. Pt. i. 8. 

— on his people, IV. v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 11. 

Devotion of the Grand- tutor to his dynasty, IV. i 

xi. 8, 9. 

Diligence, the necessity of, V. xx. 17: xxi. 3 : | 
xxvii. 13. 

Disease, a laborious situation compared to a, V. 

ix. G. 9. 

Dissipation of the emperor T‘ae-k‘ang, IIL iiL 
1, G. 

— of the tyrant Show, IV. x. 2. 

— of Kef, V. xviii. 4. 

Divination, practised by Shun, II. ii. 18. 

— by Pwan-kAng, IV. vii. Pt. i. 2. 

— by king Woo, V. i. Pt. ii. 5 : iv. 20—31 : vii. 9. J 

— by Woo’s ministers. V. vi. 2, M, 9, lb. 

— by king Citing, V. vii. 3 — 9, 15. 

— by the duke of Chow. V. xii. 2 : xiii. 3, 4. 
Domains, or Tenures, the fire, II. iv b : III. i. 


Pt. ii. 18—22 : V. ix. 1 : x. 10, 18 : xii. $ : xvt 
9: xx. 14 : xxiii. 4. 

— the six, V. xx. 1. 

Doubt of T*«ng as to the righteousness of his 
course, IV, II. 1. 

Doubts, examination of, V. iv. 4, 20 — 81. 
Dream, Woo-ting’a, IV. viii. Pt. i. 2. 

— king Woo’s, V. i. Pt. ii. 5. 

Dresses worn at a funeral, V. xxii. 22, 23. 
Drum, the large. V. xxii. 19. 

Drunkenness of T‘ae-k*ang, III. iii. 6. 

— of He and Ho, III, iv. 4. 

— of Show, IV. xi. 1, 4 : V. i. Pt. i, 5 ; Pt. ii. 3: 

x. 11 : xv. 13. 

— the Announcement about, V. x. title. 

Duke of Chow. Sec Chow iu Index II. 

— of Shaou, V. xii. title. 

— of Tain, V. xxx. title. 

Dukes, the two, V. vi. 2, 13, 17, 19. Sec Kung. 
Duties of relatives, V. ix. 16. 

— being done, indulgence may follow, V. x. 7. 
Dynasties, lessons to be learnt from previous, 

V. xii. 17, 18. 

— rise and fall of, xiv. 2—19 : xviii. 4 — 19. 

— precedents of former, xx. 2 — 4. 


E 


Early, T 4 ang rose, IV. v. Pt. i. 3. 

Early life of Woo-ling, IV. viii. Pt. ill. 1. 

Ears, cutting off the, as a punishment, V. ix. 
10 : xxvii. 8. 

Earth, sacrifices to the great, V. L Pt. i. 10. 
See Heaven. 

Ease, Against Luxurious, V. xiv. title. 

— people generally love their, V. xxx. 2. 
Eastern frontier, the, V. xxi. 1 : xxiv. 1. 

Eclipse of the sun. III. iv. 4. 

Education, king Woo’s attention to, V. iii 10. 
Effort, necessity of, IV. v. Pt. iii. 8 : V. ix 6: 
xiii. 13. 

— on behalf of the people encouraged, IV. vii. 

Pt. iii, 10, 12. 

Eight objects of government, V. iv. 4. 7. 

— savage tribes, V. v. 1. 

Elders, the duty of respecting, IV. iv. 4 : V. 
xii. 12. 

Eldest son of God, the emperor the, V. xii. 6, 13. 
Elements, the five, II. ii. 7 : III. V. 3: 9. iv. 3,4,5. 
Embroidery, II. iv. 4. 

Emergencies, preparation for, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. 
Emolument, the long enjoyment of, in families 
corrupts their morals, V. xxiv. 9. 

Emperor, the, should endeavour to keep the 
affections of the people, III. iii. 4, 5. 

— T‘ang, the fellow and equal of Heaven, IV. 

v. Pt. iii. 8 : viii. Pt. iii. 10. 

— inauguration of an, V. xxii. 23 — 29. 

— the great, xxvii. f>, 7. See Example. 

Enemy, Show, the, ot the people. V. i. Pt. iii. 4. 
Enigmatical reply of the tortoise, V. vii. 3, 15. 
Ensign of king Woo, V. ii. 1. 

Entreats, the duke of Chow, Shih to assist him 
in the government, V. xvi. 10, 17, 19 — 21. 
Entrenchments, soldiers forbidden to leave the, 
V. xxix. 4. 

Errors, T*ang changed his, IV. ii. 5. 

— king Muh acknowledges his, V. xxvi. 3. 
Establishment of Government. The, V. xix. title. 
Evil, all acts of. contribute to disorder, V. xvii. 4. 
Examination of doubts, V. iv. 20— 31# 
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Example, importance of emperor’s, II. iii. 5 : iv. 
7, II: IV. ii. 8. 

— of freedom from luxurious ease, V. xv. 4 — 6, 
i 8—11, 16, 17. 

— of the duke of Chow, V. xxi. 2. 

— Keun-ya urged to follow the, of his grand- 

father ami father, V. xxr. 8, 6, 7. 
Exhortations to officers, various, V. xx. 15—20. 
Expedition, Yu's, against the Meaouites, II. ii. 
20 , 21 . 

— of Yin, III. iv. title . 

— of king Ching to the east, V. vii. 15. 

— against the wild tribes of the Hwae and of 

Seu, Y. xxix. 1. 

Extravagance of the tyrant Show, V. i. Pt. i. 5. 

— comes with emolument unperccived, xx. 18. 
Extremities, the six, V. iv. 4. 


F 


Face, virtue not to be judged by the, V. xix. 2. 

— the appearance of the, may help the judg- 

ment in criminal cases, V. xxvii. 17. 

Fame of Yu universal, III. i. Pt. ii. 23. 

— of the duke of Peih will be inexhaustible, V. 

xxiv. 14. 

Familiarity, against improper, V. v. 4. 
Fashions, thre ccondemned by T‘ang, IV. iv. 17. 
Father, duty of a, to love his children, V. ix. 16. 

— how a son may cover the faults of his, xvii. 

2. 3. 

— Keun-ya urged to follow the example of his, 

xxv. 8, 6, 7. 

Faults, king Muh acknowledges his, V. xxvi. 8. 
Favouritism, against, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 5, 9. 

— of the tyrant Show, V. i. Pt. i. 5 : ii. 6. 

Feet, cutting off the, as a punishment, V. xxvii. 

18. 

Fellow, T*ang was the, of God, IV. v. Pt. iii. 8: 
viii. Pt. iii. 10. 

Fidelity of ministers urged, II. iv. 5 : IV. iv. 7. 
Figures, emblematic, of the ancients, II. iv. 4. 
Filial piety enforced, IV. v. Pt. ii. 7: V. x. 6: 
xvii. 2, 3. 

— dutv, Ching’s sense of, V. vii. 11. 

— neglect of. abhorred by all, ix. 16. 

— of prince Win, xxviii. 3. 

Fines, the five redemption, instituted by king 
Muh, V. xxvii. 15, 17, 18. 

Fire, a minister of Heaven compared to, III. iv. 6. 
Five tokens of gem, II. i. 7. — kinds of gems, V. 
xxii. 19. 

— • duties, ceremonies, habiliments, punishments, 
&c.. II. iii. 6. 

— punishments, V. xxvii. 3, 12, 13, 17, 22. 

— colours, and notes, II. iv. 4. 

— coloured earths, III. i. Pt. i. 35. 

— presidents. II. iv. 8. 

— elements, III. ii. 3 : V. iv. 3, 4, 5. 

— Sons, III. iii. title. 

— constant virtues, V. i. Pt. iii. 2. 

— orders of nobility, V. iii. 10. 

— relations, II. i. 19 : IV. iv. 5 : V. iii. 10 : iv. 2, 

3 : xx. 8 : xxv. 4. 

— statements, redemption fines, cases of error, 

V. xxvii. 15, 16. 

— happinesses, V. iv. 4, 9, 89. 

— businesses, V. iv. 4, 6. 

— arrangements, V. iv. 4, 8. 

— domains or tenures. See Domain*. 

Five hundred /«, division of the country by dis- 
tances of, III. L Pt. ii- 18—22. 


I Flatterers, king Mull warns Keung against, V. 

xxvi. 5, 6, 7. 

Flattery of superiors, a custom of the Shang 
dynasty, V. xxiv. 8. 

! Flight, recommended to the viscount of Wei, 

IV. xi. 8. 

| Flood. See Deluge. 

Foolish become wise by thinking, the, V. xviii. 
17. 

Forbearance, to be exercised towards the besot- 
ted ministers of Yin, V. x. 15, 16. 

— of Heaven towards Show, xviii. 17. 

— in government, xxi. 7. 

Foreign things, against making too much of, V. 
v. 8. 

Forester, Shun’s, II. i. 22. 

— example of the, IV. v. Pt. i. 7. 

Four Seas, II. i. 13; et jtassbn. 

i — eminences, the. See Mountain $. 

— kingdoms, the imperial domain of Yin divid- 

ed into. V. xiv. 21 : xviii. 2. 

— classes of the people, V. xx. 12. 

Fragrance, the, of perfect government influence* 

spirits, V. xxi. 8. 

— of virtue, xxvii. 4. 

j Funeral ceremonies of king Ching, V. xxii. 12 
—29. 

j Funerals, Woo taught attention to, V. iii. 10. 

G 

Gem-stone, Yu presents a, to the emperor, III. 
i. Pt. ii. 23. 

Gems used at a funeral, V. xxii. 15, 16, 17, 19. 
General Regulator, appointment of Shun to be, 

II. i. 2. 

— do., of Yu, 17. 

Gentleness and strictness to be combined in 
government, V. xxi. 7. 

Goat, a, used in sacrifice, V. xii. 6. 

God, II. i. 6 : iv. 2 : IV. i. 2 : ii. 3 : iii. 2, 8 : iv. 
8 : v. Pt. iii. 3 : vii. Pt. iii. 6 : viii. Pt. i. 2 : 

V. i. Pt. i. 6, 7, 10; Pt. iii. 3: iii. 6: iv. 3, 
15 : ri. 7 : vii. 9, 13 : viii. 3 : ix. 4 : xii. 9, 14 : 
xiv. 2, 4, 5, 8, 10, 13, 14 : xvi. 3, 1 1, 14 : xviii. 
4, 5 : xix. 2, 4, 5, 6 : xxiii. 5 : xxvii. 4, 12 : 
xxviii. 1. 

I Good, defined, IV. vi. 8. 

— of the people, the object of government, IV. 

viii. Ft. ii. 2. 

— the people are bom, V. xxi. 14. 

Goodness, all acts of, contribute to government. 

V. xvii. 4. 

Government, the object of, IV. viii. Pt. il. 2. 

— good, depends on officers, 5. 

— the eight objects of, V. iv. 4, 7. 

— three virtues of, iv. 17. 

— the Establishment of, xix. title. 

— happy result of Shun’s, xxvii. 10. 

[ — happy results of W&u and Woo’s, xxii. 5 : 
[ xxvi 2. 

Grain beaten down by a storm, V. ri. 16, 19. 
Grand Tutor, IV'. xi. 1 : V. xx. 5 : xxiv. 2, 6, 12. 

— Guardian, V. v. 1 : xii. 2, 8 : xiii. 2 : xvi. 19 : 

xx. 5: xxii. 3, 11, 23: xxiii. 1, 2. 

— Assistant, xx. 5. 

— Historiographer, vi. 5, 17 : xix. 9, 24 : xxii. 23. 

— banner, the merits of officers recorded on the, 

xxv. 1. 

! Grass used in divination, II. ii. 18 : V. iv. 20—31. 

— the common people compared to, V. xxi. 4. 

. — mats of, used at a funeral, V. xxii. 17. 
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Groat emperor, the, V. xxvii. 5, 7. 

Guardian, the Junior, V. xx. 6. — the Grand. 
See Grand. 

Guards, imperial, V. ii. 2: xix. 1, 8: xxii. 8, 11, 
21. 

Guilt, Thing’s sentiments about, V. ix. 21. 

— king Cbing’s do., ix. 21. 

II 

Habit becomes a second nature, IV. v. Pt. 1. 9. 
Habits, the dancing, of Yin, V. xxii. 19. 
Happinesses the five, V. iv. 4, 9. 39. 

Hardships, king Citing complains of, V. vii. 8, 
10. 

— of the common people, xxv. 5. 

Harmony, exhortation to, V. xviii. 26, 31. 

— produced by 'Pang’s government, xix. 4. 
Haughtiness, of Pwan-kfing’s ministers, IV. vii. 

Pt. i. 6—9. 

Heart, keeping the, IV. riii. Pt. ii. 10. 

Heaven, = the supreme Being, II. i. 8, 26: ii. 14, 
17, 20, 21: iii. 5, 6, 7: iv. 2, 11; III. ii. 3: 
iv. 2, 5, 6 ; IV. 1. 1, 4: IL 2, 3, 9 s iii. 3, 5, 7 : 
iv. 2 : v. Pt. i. 2 ; Pt. ii. 3 ; Pt. iii. 1 : vi. 2, 
8 : vii. Pt. i. 3, 4 ; Pt. ii. 8, 9 : viii. Pt. ii. 2, 
3 : ix. 3, 4 ; x. 2, 6 ; V. i. Pt. i. 7, 9, 10, 11 ; 
Pt. ii. 3, 4, 5, 7 ; Pt. iii. 2, 3 ; ii. 7 : iii. 5, 6, 
7, 9: iv. 2, 3: vi. 7, 18, 19: vii. 1—4,8—10, 
13. 14, 15: ix. 4, 7, 16, 21 : x. 2. 3, 7, 9, 11 : 
xii. 10—14, 17, 19, 20, 23, 24: xiii. 2, 4, 14, 
xiv. 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 1 1, 17, 18, 20, 21, 24 : xv: 

4, 13: xvi. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 19, 20. 
22: xviii. 3, 5, 6, 7. 12—19, 21, 22, 28, 29; 
xxii. 6, 7, 25: xxiv. 9: xxvii. II, 12, 13, 17, 
21 : xxv iii. 2. 

— the son of, = the emperor, III. iv. 5 : IV. x. 

2: V. iv. 16: xxiii. 2. 

— high, IV. ii. 3: iii. 4, 5 : V. i. Pt. i. 4. 

— great, II. ii. 4 : IV. iv. 2: v. Pt. ii. 2: vi. 3: 

viii. Pt. iii. 10: V. i. Pt. i. 5 : iii. 6: viii. 2 : 
xi. 6: xii. 14: xvi. 7 : xvii. 4 : xxiii. 2, 5. 

— -conferred sent (the throne), IV. v. Pt. iii. 1. 

— compassionate, V. xiv. 2. 

— and earth, V. i. Pt. i. 3 ; Pt. iii. 8 : iii. 6: xx. 

5, 6: xxvii. 6. 

Heavenly, man’s nature, IV. x. 3. 

— city of Shang, V. xiv. 20. 

— sounding stone, V. xxii. 19. 

Heirs. Shun’s punishments did not extend to the 
criminal's, II. ii. 12. 

Hemp, an article of tribute, V. ii. 5. 

Hens, crowing, V. ii 5. 

Herald with his wooden-tongued bell, the, III. 
iv. 3. 

High Chamberlain, Pih-keung appointed, V. 
xxvi. 4. 

Historiographer. See Grand. 

Hopeless wickedness of Show, V. i. Pt. 1. 6. 
Horses, bay. with red manes and tails, V. xxiii. 1. 

— four, presented to prince Win, xxviii. 4. 
Hounds of Leu, The, V. v. title, 1. 

Human nature. See Nature. 

Humility, advantages of, II. ii. 21 : IV. vi. 11 : 
viii. 4. 

— of T*ac and Ke, V. xv. 8. 

— of Wfin, 10, 12. 

— of king Muh, xxvi. 1, 8. 4. 

Hundred officers, Yaou and Shun established a, 
V. xx. 3 ; compare II. i. 2. 

— Hea and Shang had double the number, V. 

xx. 3. 


Hunting, king Win’s moderation in, V. xv. 11. 
Husband man, the, must labour for a harvest 
IV. vii. Pt. 1.9, 11. 

Hypocrisy, agaiust, V. xx. 18. 


I 

Ice. walking upon spring-, V. xxv. 2. 

Idleness, warning against, IV. v. Pt. ii. 6; Pt. 
iii. 5: vii. Ft iii. 2 : V. ix. 6: xvii. 3 : XX. 
16 : xxi. 3. 

— the throne not a place for, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2 : 

V. xiii. 21 : xv 13. 

— the duke of Chow abjures, xvi. 21. 

— of the tyrant Show, V. i. Pt. iii. 2 : xiv. 9 : 

xix. 5. 

— of Ke«, V. xiv 5 : xviii. 4. 

Imitation of Heaven, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 3 — 10. 
Impartiality of Shun’s administration, V. xxviii. 
H. 

— inculcated, 21. 

Imperial domain, the, TIT. i. Pt. il. 18. 
Indulgence in eating and drinking allowed when 
duty is done, V. x. 7. 

Inauguration of on etnperor, V. xxii. 23 — 29. 
Iniquity of Shang, full. V. i. Pt. i. 9. 

Insanity, Show’s government manifested, IV. 

xi. 3. 

Insjiection, tours of, II. i. 8 ; V. xx. 1, 14. 

— Heaven’s, of men, IV. ix. 3. 

Instruction, tho minister of, Prtf. 62 : II. I. 19 : 

V. ii. 2 : iv. 7 : xi. 2 : xix. 10 : xx. 8: xxv. 
no/M. 

Instructions of E, The, IV. iv. tide. 

— benefit of YuC’s. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2. 
Instructors raised up by Heaven, V. i. Pt. i. 7. 

— of youth, responsibility, of, V. ix. 17. 
Intelligences, spiritual, V. xxi. 3. 

Intelligent nmn, a model, IV. viii. Pt. i. 1. 

— kings, Pt. ii. 2. 

— Heaven is all-, 3. 

Invasion of barbarians, V. xxviii. 2. 

Islands, the wild people of the, III. i. Pt. i. 10, 
44. 

Issues of Show’s drunkenness. V. x. 11. 

— great, depending on king Ching’s making a 

good commencement, V. xii. 19—23. 

J 

Judges, directions to, and qualifications of, V. 
xxvii. 19, 20. 

[ Judgment, things that may warp, V. xxvii. 16. 

Junior Tutor, IV. xi. 1, 2: V. xx. 6. 

: — Assistant, xx. 6. 

— Guardian, lb. 

Justice should be tempered with forbearance, 
III. iv. 6. 

— strict, of Pwan-king, IV. vii. Pt. i. 16. 

— of king Win’s exactions, V. xv. 11, 12. 

K 

Kindness of Thing, IV. ii. 5 : ir. 3 : ▼. Pt. ii. 5 : 
V. viii. 2. 

— of Tsoo-kei, V. xv. 6. 

— of Win, xv. 10. 

King, a, should overtop all others in virtue, V. 

xii. 22. 
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Kingdom, how T ; ae-k*ang lost his. III. iii. 1. 
Kings, the former, III. iv. 2 ; el mjk. 

Knife, the red, V. xxii. 15). 

Koo, tlse three, V. xx. 6. 

Hung, the three, V. xx. 5. 

L 

Labours of Yu described, II. ^v. 1 : III. i. 
Lacquered bench, a, V. xxii. 1 8. 

Laudation of the duke of Peih, V, xxiv. 5, 18. 

— of the prince Wftn, xxviii, 3. 

Law officers, V. xix. 1, 2, 7, 16, 10. 

Lawlessness of the people of Yin, VAxiv. 16. 
Learning, YuC's remarks on, IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2, j 

4, 5. 

Leisure, king Wftn had no, V. xv. 10. 

Leniency, in dealing with criminals, V. xi. 2 : 
xii. 21. 

— of Chow 'towards the people of Yin, V. xiv. 

21—23 : x viii. 2, 20. 

Lessons of the ancients, IV. viii. Pt. iii. 3 : V. 
xxiv. 11. See Ancients. 

— to be learnt from previous dynasties, V. xii. 

17, 18. 

— of the duke of Chow, V. xxi. 2 — 7. 

— the great, xxii. 19: xxiv. 11. 

Life of men, short or long according to their i 
righteousness, IV. ix. 8 : V. xv. 4 — 7. 

— Show thinks his, secured by the decree of 

Heaven, IV. x. 5. 

Liking and disliking, not the measure of right 
and wrong, IV. v. Pt. iii. 7. 

Litigations, Win would not himself appear in. 

V. xix. 13, 14, 16, 18, 21 : xxiii. 5. 

Line which straightens wood, reproof like a, IV. 
viii. Pt. i. 11. 

Longevity of several virtuous kings of Yin, V. 
xv. 4 — 6. 

— given to the just and intelligent, xvi. 10. 

— of king Muh, V. xxvii. 1. 

Lord of all the spirits, the emperor, IV. vi. 3. 
Love to relatives recommended, IV iv. 4. 

Loyal prayer, a, V. xi. 8, 12, 23, 24 : xix. 23. 

— offerings of the hereditary princes, V. xii. 8. 

24. 

Luxurious Ease, Against, V. xv. title. 

Luxury, extreme, of Show, V. xviii. 16. 


Maces rounded and pointed, V. xxii. 19. 

— the great mace aud mace-cover, 23, 26. 

— half-mace, 27. 

Man, the most highly endowed of All creatures, 
V. i. Pt. i. 3. 

Hap of the new capital sent to king Ching, V. 
xiii. 8. 

Marriage, of Shun. I. 12. 

— of Yu, II. iv. 8. 

Martial law of the emperor K*e, III. li. 5. 

— of T‘ang, IV. i. 4. 

— the severity of. III. iv. 7 : V. xxix. 6. 

Mats, different kinds of, employed at a funeral, i 
V. xxii. 15—18. 

Mate of great Heaven, the king the, V. xii. 14. 
See Fellow. 

Mean, a sovereign should set up the pattern of 
the, IV. ii 8. 

— exhortation to follow the, V. xvli. J. 


— the minds of the people cannot attain to the, 

xxv. 4. 

— the, in punishments, xxvii. 20. 22. 

Measures, discriminative, required in dealing 

with the people of Yin, V. xxiv. 4, 7. 
Medicine, a minister's remonstrances like, IV f 
viii. Pt. i. 8. 

Men, Yaou’s anxiety to find right, I. 9 — 12. 

— Shun's do., II. i. 15 — 27. 

— importance of knowing, II. iii. 2, 3. 

— right, IV. vi. 7. 

Mentorious work, Ching charges the duke of 
Chow to complete his, V. xiii. 19 — 21. 
Metal-bound Coffer, The, V. vi. title; 11, 16. 
Middle kingdom, = China, V. xi. 6 ; — Comp. III. 

1. Pt. ii. 15. 

Midnight, king Muh rose at to meditate, V. 

xxvi. 1. 

Milfoil, divination by, V. iv. 20 — 31 : xvi. 9. 
Military preparations recommended, V. xix. 22 : 
xxiii. 3. 

— department, xx. 10. 

— orders, xxix- 3, 4. 

Mind of Heaven, the, IV. vi. 3. 

Ministcr(s), the emperor's dependence on hia, II. 
iv. 3, 4 : I V. viii. Pt. iii. 9 : V. xxv. 2, 3. 

— duties of, II. iv. 5, 6, 11 : III. iv. 2, 3. 

— respect due to, IV. v. Pt. ii. 7. 

— how to choose, IV. vi. 7. 

— YuC made prime, IV, viii. Pt.i.4. See Prime. 

— Yue promises to get good, IV. viii. Pt. iii. 7. 

— Show's and Woo's, V. i. Pt. i. 7 : Pt. ii. 6 : ii. 2. 

— must not usurp the sovereign’s prerogative, 

iv. 18, 19. 

— king Ching appeals to the old, vii. 10. 

— Win's, xvi. 12. 13. 

— character of Wttn’s and Woo’s, xxvi. 2. 

— Shun's three, xxvii. 8. 

— king P*ing deplores the want of able, xxviii. 

2. 

— a thoroughly good and a thoroughly bad, 

xxx. 6, 7, 8. 

Mirror, other people a, in which we may see our- 
selves, V. x. 12. 

Mistakes, one should not he ashamed to confess, 
IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. 

Model, the duke of Chow commends himself as 
a, V. xiii. JO, 13. 

Month*. See Days. 

Moral sense, God lias given all men a, IV. iii. 2. 
Mountain, Shun sacrific'd to the T*ae, II. i.,8. 
Mountains, Chief of the four, I. 11, 12 : 11. i. 7. 
15: V. xx. 3. 

— the four. II. i. 8 : V. xx. 14. 

Mourning for Yaou, II. i. 13. 

— for T-ang, IV. v. Pt. i. 10. 

— Woo-ting’s silent, IV. viii. Pt. i. 1. 

— king K‘aug assumes, V. xxiii. 7. 

Murmurs of the people against T‘ang, IV. i, 1 — 3. 
Music of Shun, II. i. 8, 18, 24 : iv. 4, 6. 

— the power of, 9, 10. 

Musicians, blind, III. Iv. 4. 

Mystic connection between character and natural 
phenomena, V. iv. 34 — 37. 

N 

Nature, human, prone to err, II. li. 15, 

— the moral, IV. Iii, 2. 

— a second, IV. v. Pt. i. 9. 

— heavenly, IV. x. 3. 

— human, radically good, V. xxi. 14. 
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Necessity for a change of the capita, ll V. vii. 
Pt. i. 2. 

Neglect of the warning* of Heaven, IV. ix. 4. 
Nine virtue*, the, JJ. iii. 3 : V. xix. 2. 

— provinces, II. iv. 8 : III. i. Pt. i. pas*im ; Pt. ii. 

14: IV. vi. 2.8: V. xx. 13. 

— divisions of the 4 Great Plan,’ V. iv. 3, 4. 

— wild tribes, V. v. 1. 

Nobility, five orders of, V. iii. 10. 

Nobles, the domain of the, III. i. Pt. ii. 19. 

Noses, cutting off, as a punishment. II. i. 11, 

note : IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16 : V. ix. 10 : xviii. 5. 
xxvii. 3, 8. 

Numerous Officers, The, V. xiv. title, 

— Kegions, V. xviii. title, 

0 

Obedience to Heaven, of Yu and T‘ang, V. xii. 

H. I 

Observing, Heaven is, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 3. 

Office, when one should retire from, IV. v. Pt. 

iii. 9. 

Officers, on choosing, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 5. 

— Woo’s appointment of. V. iii. 4. 

— of divination, iv. 20 — 24. 

— crimes of, to be punished with unusual 

severity, ix. 17. 

— of Yin did not indulge in spirits, x. 9, 10. 

— the Numerous, xiv. title. 

— of Sluing, virtue of the, xvi. 9. 

— of state of king Clung, xix. 1. 

— of the founder of the Hea dynasty, xix. 2. 

— of Chow, C— 24. xx. title. 

— number of, in different dynasties, xx. 3, 4. 
Ofl'erings, importance of sincerity in, V. xiii. 12. 
Old families (aristocracy), IV. vii. Pt. i. 7, 13. 

— Show did despite to the, IV. xi. 6 : V. i. Pt. 

ii. 3. 

— king Ching appeals to the, V. vii. 10. 

— men of yellow hair, V. xxx. 4. 

Ominous appearances, Pref. 22, 42 : IV. ix. 1 : 
V. ii. 5. 

Openness of Pwan-kftng with his people, IV. vii. 
Pt. iii. 3, 11. 

Opposition of Citing's ministers to his measures, 
V. vii. 7. 

Oyster-pearls, an article of tribute. III. i. Pt. i. 
35. 

Owl, the poem of the, V. vL 15. 

Ox-carts, V. x. 6. 

P 

Palace in Thing, the, IV. r. Pt. i. 9. 

— description of the emperor’s, V. xxii. 10, note : 

xxiii 1. 

Parent of all creatures, Heaven and Earth the, 
V. i. Pt. i. 3. 

— of the people, the sovereign, the, i. Pt. 1.3: 

iv. 16. 

Partiality, Heaven has no, IV. ▼. Pt. iii. 1 : vi. 

2, 4. 

— in the king compared to a fire, V. xiii. 9. 
Pastors, a name given to high officers, II. i. 7, 

16 : V. xix. pasxitn : xx. 8, 13 : xxvii. 12. 
Patience and forbearance recommended, V. xxi. 
11, 12. 

Pattern for a sage king, Heaven the, IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 3. 

— of king 'Pang, perfect. I t. iii. 6. \ 


Peace, Woo’s measures of, V. iii. 2, 9, 10. 

— with all men, to be sought, xvil. 6. 
Peace-securing domain, the, III. i. Pt. ii. 20. 
Penal laws of Yin to be adopted by prince 

K‘ang, V. lx. 11, 13. 

Penitence of T*ae-kefl, IV. v. Pt. ii. 8. 

People, the root of a country, III. iii. 4. 

— must have a ruler, I V. ii. 2 : v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 1 1 . 

— the, called T'ang to the empire, IV. ii. 4, 5 : 

V. xviii. 8. 

— always cherish the benevolent man, IV. r. 

Pt. iii. 1 : V. xvii. 4. 

— a sovereign should sympathise with the, IV. 

v. Pt. iii. 5. 

— turn to the man of pure virtue, IV. vi. 4. 

— minister* should seek the good of the, IV. 

vi. 7 : vii. Pt. i. 5 : viii. Pt. ii. 2 : V. xi. 2, 3. 

— Pwnn-k&ng addresses his. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1. 

— Pwnn-kang’s concern for the good of the, Pt. 

iii. 6. 9—13. 

— longed for the downfall of Yin, IV. x. 4. 

— the will of Heaven seen from that of the, V. 

1. Pt. ii. 7. 

— relation of sovereign and, V. iv. 9 — 13 : xviii. 

8 , 10 . 

— king Clung had the sympathy of the, vii. 10. 

— the awfulnes* of the, xiv. 4, 9. 

— the duke of Chow’s anxiety about the, xvi. 

22, 23. 

— are born good, xxi. 14. 

— king P*ing’a concern for the inferior, xxviii. 

2, 4. 

Perfection Royal, V. iv. 4. 9 — 16. 

Perfidy of the people of Mcaou, V. xxvii. 4. 
Peril* of a sovereign’s position, IV. v. Pt. iii. 5. 
Person, cultivation of the, IV. v. Pt. ii. 4. 
Pheasant, a crowing, IV. ix. 1. 

Phoenix, the, II. iv. 9. 

Pig, a, used in sacrifice, V. xii. 5. 

Plan. The Great, V. iv. title, 3. 

— the river-, xxii. 19. 

Pleasure-hunting shortens life, V. xv. 7. 

Poetry, II. iv. 4, 11 : III. iii: V. iv. 14 : vi. 15. 
Political divisions of the empire, IH. i. Pt. ii. 18 

— 22 . 

Posterity, T*ang fears the reproach of, IV. ii. 1. 

— 'Pang’s concern for, v. Pt. i. 5. 



Praise. See Laudation. 

Prayer of the duke of Chow, V. vi. 5 : xiii. 27. 
See Loyal. 

Precautionary measures, king Wfln would not 
himself appear in, V. xix. 13, 14, 16, 18. 
Precedents for removing the capital, IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 3. 

— in receiving tribute, V. v. 2. 

— of former dynasties, xx. 2 — I. 

Premonitions of the fail of Yin, IV. x. 2 — 4, 7: 

xi. 1, 2, 8. 

Preparation for all emergencies, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. 

— for a battle, V. xxix. 5. 

Prerogatives of the ruler, V. ir. 18, 19. 

Pride comes with rank unperceived, V. xx. 18. 
Prideful thoughts should be repressed, IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 7. 

Prime minister, E Yin, IV. iv. 1. 

— YuC, IV. viii. Pt. i. 4. 

— the duke of Chow, V. xvil. 1 : xx. 7. 

— the duke of Shaou, xxii. 13. 

Prince of K^ang, Announcement to the, V. ix. 
title. 

— of a state, the duty of the, xi. 1. 2. 

— bliih, PreJ. 49 ; V. xvi. title, 1, 7. 
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« — of Leu upon Punishmcuts, xxvii. title, 1. 

— Wait, xxvjii. title. 

Princes, how the emperor should deal with the, 

IV. ii. 7. 

— Woo’s appointment of, V. iii. 4. 

— king Chiug makes an Announcement to the, 

vii. 1. 

Proclamation, rules for drawing up, V. xxiv. 8. 
Progress in virtue inculcated, IV. v. Pt. iii. 4. 
Promises of the duke of Chow to king Ching, 

V. xiii. 22—24. 

Propriety, importance of, to a sovereign, IV. ii. 
8, 9. 

Prosperity, of sovereign and minister, IV. v. Pt. 
i. 3. 

— and ruin, IV. v. Pt. iii. 2. 

— would come with a change of capital, IV. vii. 

Pt. i. 4. 

depends on men. V. xvi 3. 

Provinces, the empire divided into twelve by 
Shun, II. i. 10. 

— and into nine by Yu, II. iv. 8: III. i. 1 : IV. 

vi. 2, 3: V. xx. 13. 

Punishment, instituted by Shun, II . i. 11, 12, 
20: ii. 11, 12; iv. 6. 

— by K‘e, III. ii. 5. 

— of astronomers, III. iv. 4. 

— of KeC by T‘ang, IV. i : iv. 7. 

— are inflicted by ancestors, IV. vii. Pt. ii. 11 — 

14. 

— by Pwan-kftng, 16. 

— of criminal’s relatives, V. i. Pt. i. 5. 

— of king Woo's brothers, vi. 14. 

— when to be inflicted, ix. 8, 15, 16. 

— the end of, II. ii. 11: V. xxi. 9 : xxvii. 21. 

— the Prince of Leu upon, xxvii. title, 1. 

— excessive use of, among the people of Meaou, 

3, 4. 

— a blessing, bow to make, 14, 22. 

Pure virtue, Yin and T‘ang both possessed, IV. 
vi. title, 8. 

— Heaven gives its favour to, 4, 5. 

Purpose, Pwan-kttng’a settled, IV. vii. Pt. i. 15 ; 

Pt. ii. 15. 

— Heaven had no set, to destroy KeC and Chow, 

V. xviii. 13. 

R 

Rain, a good minister like a copious, IV. viii. 
Pt. i. 6. 

Ranks, soldiers forbidden to leave the, V.xxix. 4. 
Rebellion quelled by king Ching, V. xx. 1. ' 

— the first, in China, xxvii. 2. 

Recorder the great, and the, of tho interor, V. I 
x. 13. 


Remonstrance of Woo- ting’s ministers, IV. viii. 
Pt. i. 1. 

Remonstrances of the lower people, IV. vii. Pt. 

i. 5. 12. 

Removal of the people of Yin to the west, V. 

xiv. 18, 25. See Capital. 

Renovation of virtue, IV. ii. 8 : vi. 6. 

— of the people, V. ix. 7. 

Report on the building of L<5 delivered to the 
king, V. xiii. 1—3. 

Reproof, Pwan-kAng’s, of bis officers, IV. vii. Pt. 

i. 6, 7. 8, 11, 12. 

— value of, to a sovereign, IV. viii. Pt. i. 11. 

— of the officers of Yin, V. xiv. 21 — 23. 

— easy to give hut difficult to receive, V. xxx. 2. 
Resignation of Yaou in favour of Shun, II. i. 8, 4. 
Responsibility, T*ang*s sense of, IV. iii. 6. 

— l'wnn-kftng’s sense of, vii. Pt. i. 16. 

— king Ching’s sense of, V. vii. 1, 2, 8, 11. 

— enforced by the duke of Shaou, xii. 13 — 16. 

— enforced by the duke of Chow, xvi. 18 — 23. 
Rcstrnitit, the domain of. III. i. Pt. ii. 21. 
Retirement of E Yin, IV. vi. 1. 

— of the duke of Chow, V. xiii. 13. 

Reverence, Show’s want of, IV. xi. 5. 

— necessity of, in a king, V. xii. 9, et eeq . : xiii. 

12 ; xxiii. 3: xxvii. 21. 

Reverent, Heaven show's affection to the, IV. v. 
Pt. iii. 1. 

Review of Woo’s hosts, V. i. Pt. ii. I. 

Heward(s) and punishment of troops, III. ii. 5 : 
IV. i. 4: V. i. Pt. iii. 4. 

— of the princes, IV. ii. 7. 

— divine, IV. iv. 8. 

— promised to the officers of Yu, V. xviii. 28. 

— given to prince Wan, V. xxviii. 4. 

— robes used as, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 
Righteousness recommended, IV. ii. 8. 

— of T‘nng’s dethronement of KeC, IV. iii. 5. 

— Heaven’s first consideration, ix. 3. 

— success follows, V. i. Pt. i. 7. 

River plan, the, V. xxii. 19. 

Robes, the keeper of the, V. xix. 1, 8. 

Rousing address of Woo to his troops, V. i. Pt. 

ii. 6, 9; ii. 7—10. 

Royal perfection, V. iv. 4, 9 — 16. 

Ruin caused by ardent spirits, V. x. 3. 

— dissipation and entravagance the prelude to, 

III. iii. 6. 7. 

Rulers raised up and called by Heaven, IV. ii. 
2 : V. i. Pt. i. 3, 7. 

— the representatives of Heaven, V. xxvii. 21. 
Rush-mats, used at a funeral, V. xxii. 16. 

S 


Redemption of punishments, the law of, V. xxvii. 
18. 

Reformation, of morals, II. iv. 6. 

— of 'Dae-keft, IV. v. Ft. i. 10. 

— the people always capable of, V. xxi. 14. 
Regulations of T‘ang, IV. iv. 6, 7. 

Relations, the five, II. i. 19 : IV. iv. 5 : V. iii. 

10; iv. 2, 3: xx. 8: xxv. 4. 

Relatives, duty of loving, IV. iv. 4. 

— Show’s neglect of his, V. ii. 6. 

Relics, various precious, V. xxii. 19. 

Religion, the minister of, II. i. 23 : V. xx. 9 : 

xxii. 23, 26 : xxvii. 8. 

Religious worship, acts of, II. i. 6, 8 : III. i. Pt. 
i. 65, 76 : IV. iii. 4 : iv. 1 : v. Pt. iii. 1 : viii. 1 
Pt. ii. 11: ix.: V. i. Pt. i. 10: iii. 8. 


Sacrifice offered by Shun, II. i. 6, 8. 

— by Yu, III. i. Pt. L 65-76 ; Pt. ii. 14. 

— by T l ang, IV. iii. 4. 

— by E Yin, iv. 1. 

— by PwAn-k&ng, vii. Pt. i. 14. 

— officiousness in, viii. Pt. ii. 11. 

— of Kaou-tsung, ix. title. 

— Show’s neglect of, V. i. Pt. i. 6 ; Pt ii. 5 ; Pt. 

iii. 3 ; ii. 6. 

— offered by Woo, V. i. Pt. i. 10; iii. 3. 

— Woo taught the people to care for, iii. 10. 

— ardent spirits used only in, x. 2, 4. 

— offered by the duke of Chow, xii. 5 : xiii. 26. 

— by Ching, 5, 16, 29. 

— the successors of T‘ang attended to, xiv. 7. 

— the people of Yin’s disregard of, xviii. 3. 
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— offered by king K‘ang, xxii. 26. 

Sacrificial Canon, officers rewarded with a place 

in, according to merit, V. xiii. 7, 15. 
Sacrilege committed with impunity in Show's 
reign, IV. xi. 6. 

Sage, Yu, a, III. ir. 2. 

— T‘ang sought a great, IV. iii. 4‘. 

— how a sovereign may become a, IV. riii. Pt. 

i. 11 ; Ft. iii. 9. 

— ordinary people are curious to see a, V. xxi. 

— Wan and Woo were august and, xxvi. 2. 
Salvage men, employed to do menial offices at 

a funeral, V. xxii. 14. 

Savage tribes, the eight, V. v. 1. 

Sayings, the most important of all, V. xxx. 1. 
8ceptres of the princes, V. xxiii. 1. Comp. I. ii. 7. 
Screens employed at a funeral, V. xxii. 14. 
Search, the, for Foo-yuC, IV. viii. Ft. i. 3. 
Seditious conduct of Pwan-kfl.ng’s officers, IV. 
vii. Pt. i. 12. 

Seeing and hearing, watchfulness in, V. xvii. 7. 
Self-examination should precede the uso of 
arms, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 

Self-government, importance of, V. xxii. 9. 
Selfishness, Yaou’s freedom from, I. 9 — 12. 

— banished by royal perfection, V. iv. 10. 

— officers must put away, xx. 15. 

Self-will, ruinous to a sovereign, IV. ii. 8. 
Senseless movements of the house of Yin, V. 

vii. 3, 5, 8. 

Seven chariots allowed to a state -prisoner. V. 
xvii. 1. 

Seven-shrined temple of ancestors, IV. vi. 10. 
Shells anciently used as money, IV. vii. 14. 
Short reigns of the later emperors of Yin, V. 
xv. 7. 

Short sigh todness of the people reproved, IV. 
vii. Pt. ii. 7, 8. 

Sickness of king Woo, V. vi. 1, 5. 

— ■ of king Ching, xxii. 1, 1, 4, 7. 

Silk, cultivation and manufacture of, III. i. Pt. 
i. 16, 26, 35, 52, 60. 

Sincere, the spirits accept sacrifice only from 
the, IV. v. Ft. iii. 1. 

— Heaven helps the, V. ix. 6. 

— how the king may know the, xiii. 12. 
Sincerity moves spiritual Beings, II. ii. 21. 

Six magazines of material weulth, II. ii. 8 : III. 
i. Pt. ii. 15. 

— leaders of the emperor's hosts, III. ii. 1 : V. 

i. Pt. iii. 1 : xx. 10 : xxiii. 3. 

— extremities, V. iv. 4. 

— Boards, V. xx. 7 — 13. 

— years, the chiefs must appear at court once 

every, V. xx. 14. 

Small matters, importance of attending to, V. 
v. 9. 

Soliloquy of Tsoo E on leaving the tyrant, IV. i 
x. 6, 7. 

Son, a, should carry out the designs of his 
father, V. vii. 1 1 . 

Song(s), the importance of, II. iv. 4. 

— Shun's and Knou-yaou's, II. 

— of the Five Sons, III. iii. title, 

— an ancient, V. iv. 14. 

Sounding-stones, an article of tribute, III. i. Pt. 

i. 35, 60, 69. 

— the heavenly, V. xxii. 19. 

Sovereign, the duty of a. III. iii. 4, 5: IV. ii. 7 i 
—9 : iii. 2 : V. ir. 9— 16 : xi. 5—8. 

— and ministers, IV. v. Ft. i. 3: V. xxv. 2, 3. 

— and people, IV. v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 11 . 

— the intelligent, IV. v. Ft. ii. 4 ; Ft. iii. 2. 
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— should sympathise with the people, IV. t. Pt. 

iii. 5. 

— should not change the old rules of govt., 9 . 

— the great, V. i. Pt. i. 3. 

— and minister, prerogatives of, iv. 18, 19. 
Sowing and reaping, the toils of, V. xv. 2, 7, 
Spear of Tuy, the, V. xxii. 19. 

Speech, Yu’s, to his troops, II. ii. 20. 

— at Kan, III. ii. title. 

— of the prince of Yin, III. iv. 2 — 7. 

— of T'ang, IV. i. title. 

— at Muh, V. ii. title. 

— Woo’s, to his princes, iii. 5 — 8. 

— of the Grand-historiographer at the funeral 

of Ching, xxii. 24. — Use reply of the new 
king, 25. 

— at Fe, xxix. title. 

— of the duke of Ts‘in, xxx. title. 

Spirits, II. i. 6, 24 : ii. 18, 21 : IV. v. Pt. iii 1 : 
vi. 3 : V. i. Pt. i. 6. 

— of heaven and earth, IV. iii. 3, 6 : v. 2 : xi. 6. 

— of the hills and rivers, IV. iv. 2. 

— of the land and grain, IV. v. Pt. i. 2. 

— service of, IV. viii. 4. Ft. ii. 1 1 : V. vi. 6 : viii. 

3: xviii. 19. 

— the land, V. xii. 5. 

— upper and lower, 14. 

— and manes, xx. 9. 

Spirits, ardent, V. x. 2, 3, 4 : xxii. 26. 28 ; xxviii.4, 

— herb-flavrured, xiii. 25. See Wine. 

Spiritual severcign of the high heavens, IV. 

iii. 4. 

— former kings are now, sovereigns, IV. vii. 

Pt. ii. 10. 

— Intelligences, V. xxi. 3. 

Standard tubes, II. i. 8, 24 : iv. 4. 

— weights, III. iii. 8. 

States, how to deal with the princes of the, IV. 
ii. 7. 

Starvation, caused by misrule, IV. xi. 7. 

Storm, a great, V. vi. 16, 19. 

Study, the necessity of, V. xx. 16. 

Substitute, the duke of Chow offers to die as a, 
for Woo, V. vi. 5, 8, 16. 

Success follows virtue and righteousness. V. L 
Ft. i. 8. 

— or failure of Woo, on whom dependent, PL 

ill* 6. 

Successful Completion of the War, the, V. Ui 
title. 

Sun, moon, and stars, II. iv. 4 : III. iv. 4 : V. iv. 
85 — 38. 

— and moon, Wfin compared to, V. i. Pt. iii. 5. 
Superior man, the, will have no luxurious ease, 

V. xv. 1. 

Surnames, conferred by Yu, III. i. Pt. ii. 16. 
Suspicion, the duke of Chow falls under, V. vi. 
12: xvii. 1. 

Sympathy, mutual between sovereign and peo- 
ple, IV. vii. Pt. ii. 3. 

— want of, on the part of the people, 6. 

— Pwan-kAng sighs for, Pt. iii. 8. 

— want of, in Ching’a ministers, V. vii. 10, 12. 

— with the hardships of the common people, 

xxv. 5. 


T 

Teaching, one half of learning, IV. riii. Pt. Hi. 5. 
Temperance of the people of the West, V. x. 8. 

— of the ancient people of Yin, 9, 10. 

Ten able ministers. Woo had, V. i. PL ii. 5. 

— men of worth helped Ching, vii. 5, 13. 
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Tents employed nt a funeral, V. ixii. 14. Comp. 

Tenures or domains, the five, II. 1». 8: III. i. 

Ft.ii.lH— 22. See Ik, main*. 

Testamentary Charge, the, V. xxii. title. i 

Three high officers under the Ilea, Shnng, and 
Chow dynasties, V. xix. 2, 4, 6, 7 : xx. 21. 

— Knny, XX. 5, G. — Koo, G. 

— l»fl, the, V. xix. 11. TV i 

— commencement® of the year, 111. n. 3: JV. 

ri. 8. 

— year*# mourning, IV. viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. xr. 5. i 

— presentations of sacrificial spirit#, V. xxn. 2b. 

— virtue#, the, IV. 4, 17—19 ; xxvii. 13. 

— king#, Tae. Ke, and Wfln, VI. 4, 5. 

— classes of offender# who are not to be spared, 

xxi. 10. 

— environing territories, xxix. 5. 

— chief#, minister# of Shun, xxrii. 8. 

Tiger’s tail, treading on a, V. xxv. 2. 

Tiger# and panther#, brave men compared to, 
V. ii. 9. 

Timber of the Tsze tree. The, V. xi. title . 

Tunc, the duke of T#‘in deplores the #hortne#s 
of, V. xxx. 3. 

Timely action, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 6. 

Tokens of gem, the five, II. i. 7. 

Tongue, abuse of the, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 

Tortoise, the great, au article of tribute. III. l. 
I’t. i. 52. 

— used in divination, II. ii. 18 ; IV. viii. Pt. iii. 

7 : x.2 : V. iv. 20—31 : vi. 2, 8, 9 : vii. 3 : xil. 
2 : xvi. 9, 11 . . 

Tortoise-shell ornament#, V. xxii. 16, 19. 

Tour#. See Inspection. 

Trade encouraged, 11. iv. 1 : V, x. 6. 
Tranquillity, of the empire under Ching and 
K'ang, V. xxiv. Introductory note, 3. 
Tranquillizing king, the, an epithet of Woo, V. 

vii. 8, 11, 14, 15: xvl. 6. 

Traps and pit-falls for beasts, V. xxix. 3. 
Treasurers, imperial, V. xix. 8. 

'Free, the T#ze, V. xi. title. 

Trial, Yaou*#, of Shun, I. 12 : II. i. 2, 3. 

Tribute of Yu, The, III. i. title. 

— articles of, how to he disposed of, V. v. 3. 
Troops, rule# to be observed by, III. ii. 4 : V. 

xxix. 2 — 5, 

Tutor#, Grand and Junior, IV. xi. 1, 3, 4: V. 
xx. 5, G. 

Tvrant, a, the enemy of the people, V. i. Pt. ui. 4. 
Tyranny of Kitf, IV. iii. 3. 

— of Show, xi. 5 : V. i. Pt. L 5 : iii. 6. 


Unanimity, exhortation to, IV. viii. Tt. i. 9: 
V. xviii. 2G. 

Uncle#, the king*#, spread an evil report of the 
duke of Chow, V. xvii. 1. 

Uniform decision of the mind, the standard of 
goo<fness and virtue, IV. vi. 8. 

Union is strength, V. i. 8 : Pt. ii. 6, 9. 

Unstable virtue bring# misfortune, IV. vi. 5. 


Vicegerent, Shun, the, of Yaou, II. i. 5 — 12. 

— Yu, the, of Shun, II. ii. 9. 

— the king the, of God, V. xii. 14. 

Vices, ten, condemned by Tang, IV. iv. 7. 
Virtue of Yaou, I. i. 1, 2. 

— of Shun, II. i. 1, et *rq. ; ii. 4, 12. 

— of Yu, II. ii. 1, 10, 14. 

— moves Heaven, II. ii. 21 : V. xvi. 7. 

— essential to a sovereign, II. iii. 1, 2: V. ix. 

20. 21. 

— of T ang, IV. ii. 4 : ix. 1, 3, 4, 5 : V. viii. 2: 

x. 9. 

make# a sovereign to be universally cherish- 

ed, IV. ii. 8: V. xi. 5. 

| — of the early sovereign# of Hea, IV. iv. 2. 

— of the early sovereign# of Yin, V. x. 9 : xvi. 

7. q, 

— Both possessed Pnre, TV. vl. title. 

— lias no invariable model, 8. 

j — happy and great results of, 9. 

— Woo-ting’s diffidence regarding his, IV. viii. 

Ft. i- 2. 

, — all looked up to Woo-ting’s, Pt. m. 8. 

— success follows, V. i. Pt. i. 7 : xiv. 7, 8: xvi. 

I 4, 9. 

! — a competency necessary to, iv. 13. 

— and vice, counected with natural phenomena, 

j 34—37. 

I — of Wftn, ix. 8, 4. 

— the king in liis, should overtop all, xlu 22. 

i — of the duke of Chow, xiii. 14, 16, 17, 20, 21. 

— the fragrance of, xxi. 3. 

| — great of Peih, xxiv. 5. 

| — of Wftn and Woo, xxvl. 2. 

Virtue#, the three, V. iv. 4, 17 — 19: xxvii. 13. 
Virtuous, lleavcn help# only the, V. xvii. 4. 

J Viscount Ke, the, of Wei, IV. xi. title: V. viii. 
title. 


Vanity and weakness of king Thing, V. xxi. 6. 
Varnish, an article of tribute, III. i. l*t. i. 19, GO. 
Verifications, the various, V. iv. 4, 32 — 38. 


Wail of the brother of Tac-k‘ang, HI. iii- 9. 
War, with the Meaouites, II. ii. 20, 21. 

— implement# of, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4 : V. xxii. 21 ; 

xxix. 2. . 

i — the minister of, V. ii. 2 : x. 13 : xi. 2 : xix. 10 : 
xx. 10. 

I — the Successful Completion of the, in. title. 

« Wardens of wild tribes, V. xix. 11. 

Warning to the people of Yin, V. xiv. 24. 

Way of Heaven, the, to be revered, IV. ii. 9. 

— to bless the good and punifdi the bad, iii. 3. 
Weakness, Pwan-kftng acknowledges his own, 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 8. 

Wea|K>ns. See War. 

Weeping, king Ching, V. vi. 18. 

West, the Chief of the, IV. x. title: V. xxii. 13. 

— trouble in the, V . vii. 3. 

Whetstone, a good minister like a, IV. viii. Tt. 

i. G. .. 0 

Wickedness of Show, V. i. Pt. i. 4— 6 ; Pt. u. 3 ; 
Pt. iii. 2, 3. 

1 — of the people of Meaou, xxvii. 3. 4* 

Widows and widowers, care for, V. vii. 8 : ix 4 : 
xv. G, 10: xxvii. G. 

Wild people of the islands. III. i. Ft. !• 10, 44* 
j — of Lae 26. 

— about the Hwae, 35. 

— about the lio, 66. 

. i —of the West, 82. 

, i of the West and North. IV . ii. 6. 

— of the South and North, V . iii. 6. 
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— of the Wei, the Loo. and the Citing, xix. 11. 

— of the Ku«t, xxli. 19. 

— of the llwae and Seu. xxix. 1. 

— nine, and eight savage tribes, v. 1. 

— civilization of the, xxiv. 13. 

Wild domain, the, III. i. Pt. ii. 22. 

Wine, spirits, 111. iii. 6: iv. 4. 

Wise, men predict the fall of Yin, IV. x. 2. 

— the, become foolish by not thinking, V. xviii. 

17. 

Woman Tft-ke. the, V. i. Pt. iii. 3: ii. 6. 

Works, the minister of, 1. 10: II. i. 12, 21 : V. 

ii. 2: iv. 7: x. 13: xi. 2: xix. 10: xx. 12. 
Worthiness of the viscount of Wei, V. viii. 3. 
Woven ornamental fabrics, an article of tribute, 
III. i. Pt. i. 19, 44. 

— grass cloth. 2i», 44. 

— hempen cloth, 60. 

— hair cloth, 09, 32. 


Writing first mentioned in the Shoo (B.C. 1,752), 
IV. v. I t. i. 2; Pt. ii. 2. 

— of Woo-ting, IV. viii. Pt. I. 2. 

— of the duke of Chow, V. ri. 5. 16. 18 : xii. 6. 

— the testamentary charge, xxii. 23. 

Y 

Year, commencements of the, III. ii. 3 : IV. ri. 3. 

— thirteenth of king Woo, V. i. Pt. i. 1 : Ir. 1. 

— fourteenth do., vi. 1. 

— twelfth of king K 4 ang, xxiv. 1. 

Years, mourning for three, IV. viii. Pt. i. I. 
Young, king Win gave good advice to the, V. x. 
4, 5. 

, Youth, king Citing speaks humbly of his, V. 
vii. 1, 2, 8. 

I — kiug P*ing do., xxviii. 2. 


vol. m. 
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A 


A-hancr, or O-hnng, the name of E Yu, IV. v. 
Pt. i. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 10. 


B 


Black-water, a river, III. L Pt. i. 62, 71 ; Pt. ii. 6. 


C 

Chang, a river in K*e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 6. 
Ch'aou, the chief of, Pref. 38. 

Ch'aou, the name of king K'ang, V. xxii. 7, 9, 
11 : xxiii. 4. 

Ch'een, a river in Yu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 55 ; Pt. 
ii. 13: V. xiii. 3. 

Ch*e Jin, an ancient historiographer, IV. vii. Pt. 

i. 13. 

Ch'e-ycw, the first rebel, V. xxvii. 2. 

Chin, a marsh in Yang-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 41. 
Chin-hoo, a minister of Shang, Pref. 13 : V. xvi. 
7. 

Ching, a wild tribe, V. xix. 1 1. 

Ch*ing, the State of, Pref. 67. 

Citing, the king. Pref 40, 41, 44, 45, 49, 51, 52, 
53. 55, 56, 57. 59 : V. vi. 12, note : xxv. 2. 
Ching-chow, the capital built by the duke of 
Chow, Pref. 46, 47, 57, 61 : V. xxiv. 1, 14. 
Choo, son of the emperor Yaou, I. 9 : II. iv. 8. 
Choo-yay, a marsh in Yung-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 
77. 

Choo-yu, a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 

Chow, the State and dynasty, Pref. 30, 62 : V. i. 
I t. iii. 5 : iii. 1, 3, 6, 7 : vii. 4, 9 : ix. 1 : xii. 1, 
15: xiii. 4, 6, 10, 18,28: xiv.2, 13:xv.8, 16: 
xvi. 2 : xviii. 1, 19, 21, 23, 28 : xix. 19 : xx. 
1 : xxii. 24 : xxiii. 2 : xxiv. 1. 

— The Officers of, xx. title. 

Chow, the duke of, Pref. 39, 40, 42, 43, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 52, 54, 57, 58: V. vi. 3, 16, 18: ix. 
1 : xii. 2, 4, 8 : xiii. 1, 5, 22, 20, 30, 31 : xiv. 
1 : xv. 1, 4, 8, 12, 14, 16, 19 : xvi. 1 : xvii. 1 : 
xviii. 2 : xix. 1, 24 : xxi. 2 : xxiv. 3, 6. 13. 
Chung, prince of Ts*ae, Pref. 50: V. xvii. title. 
Clrung, an officer of the great emperor, V. xxvii. 
6. 

Ch*ung-h\va, the name of Shun, II. i. 1. 

Chung Hwan, an officer in king Citing's court, 
V. ii : title. 2. 

Chung-k'ang, the emperor. III. iv. 1. 


Chun-nan, a mountain in Yung-chow, III. i. Pt. 
i. 76. 

Chung-ting, the emperor, Pref. 24. 
Chung-tsung, the emperor, V. XV. 4, 16. 


E 


E, the name of a place, Pref. 12. 

E, a river in Seu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 29 ; Pt. ii. 

11 . 

E, a river in Yu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 55 ; Pt. ii. 13. 
E. the prince of K'cang, III. iii. 2. 

E, the baron, II. i. 23 : V. xxvii. 8. 

E Chili, prime minister of the emperor T^- 
tuow, Pref. 22, 23 : V. xvi. 7. 

E-ho, the desig. of the duke of Tsin, called prince 
Wdn, V. xxviii. 1, 3, 4. 

E Yin, minister of T*ang, Pref. 11, 12, 18, 19, 
20, 21 : IV. iii. 4 : iv. 1 : v. Pt. 1. 2, 5 : Pt. ii. 
1 ; Pt. iii. 1 : vi. I : V. xvi. 7. 


F 


Fll, name of king IPoo, V. i. Pt i. 6 : ii. 7 : iii. 6. 
Fang, the constellation, III. iv. 4. 

Fang-heun, name of the emperor Yaou, I. 1. 
Fang-ts’e, a minister of Yaou, i. 9. 

Foo-tseen, a plain, III. i. Pt. ii. 4. 

Foo-yen, name of a place, Pref. 28 : IV. viii. Pt 

Fung, the capital of king Wftn, Pref. 45, 55, 57 : 
V. iii. 2 : xii. 1 : xxiv. 1. 

Fung, a tributary of the river Wei, III. i. Pt i. 
75; Pt ii. 12. 

Fung, the name of the prince of K*ang, V. ix.2. 
tt st >/. } x. 8, 9, 12, 17 : xi. 1. 


n 

ITan, the river. III. i. Pt. i. 47, 53 ; Pt. ii. 8. 
Hang, the northern mountain, 11. i. 8 : 111. i. Pt. 
ii. 1. 

Hang, see Hwang mountain, 

Hang, a river in K'e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 9. 
lie and Ho, astronomers, Pref. 8 : 1. 3 — 8: III. 

iv. 1, 4. 

Hen, the dynasty of, Pref. 11, 13, 14 — 16, G4 : 
III. title : IV. i. 3 : ii. 2 — 4 : iii. 1, 3,4 : iv. 2. 

v. I‘t.i.8: vi.3— 5: V. i. Pt. ii. 4 : xii. 11, 17, 
23 : xiv. 5, 6, 19, 20 : xviii. 1—8, 13, 15 : xx. 3. 
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llcaou, name of a place. Prtf. 24. 
llcnnu, name of a place, Prtf. 07. 
llcung-urh, a lull, III. i. l’t. ii. *2, 13. 

Ho, the Yellow river. Prtf. 32 : III. i. Pt. i. 11 — 
13, 20. 30, 53 — 55, 61, 70, 71, 82; Pt. ii. 1, 
7, 10,12, 13: III. Hi. 2: IV. vii.Pt.il. 1: viii. 
Pt. iii. 1 : V. i. Pt. ii. 1. 

IIo, a tributary of the Kiioug river, III. i. Pt. i. 

66 . 

Ho, the bow of, V. xxii. 10. 

HO, the prince of, V. xvii. 1. 

110-le, a hill, HI. i. Pt. ii. 5. 

Hoo, the prince of, Pref. 6 : III. ii. 3. 

Hoe, the cousin of king Cliing, appointed prince | 
of Ts^e. V. xvii. 2, 8. 

Hoo*k‘ow, a hill in K*e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 3 ; Ft. | 

ii. 1. 

Ho-tan-kcA, the emperor, Pref. 25. 

II wa, Pae-hwu the Western mountain, II. i. 8: i 
HI. i. Pt. i. 82 ; Pt. ii. 2, 7 : V. iii. 2. 

Hwae, the river, Prtf. 40, 51, 55 : III. i. Pt. i. 28, 
20, 35—37, 45 Pt. It 1 1 : V. xxix. 

Hwan, tributary of the llan river, III i. Pt. i. 
70. 

llwang, a mountain in the South, III. i. Pt. i. 
46; Pt. it 4. 

Hwang Yaou, a minister of king Wftn. V. xvi. 12. 
Uwan-tow, a minister of Yaou, I. 10: 11. i. 12; 

iii. 2. 


J 

J uy, the chief or baron of, Prtf. 38 : V. xxii. 3 : 
xxiii. 2. 


Kan, the wilderness of, Prtf. 6: HI. ii. 1. 

Kan Pw an, prime minister of Woo-ting, IV. viii. 

Pt. iii. 1 : V. xvi. 7. 

Kang, the name of a place, Prtf. 26. 

K‘ang, the prince of, uncle of king Ching, Pref. 
44 : V. ix. title. 

K ang, the king, Pref. 50, 60, 61 : V. xxiii. title: 
xxv. 2. 

Kaou Shen, a minister of T*ang, Pref. 17, 21. 
Kaou-tsung, the emperor Woo-ting, Pref. 28, 20 : 
IV. ix. title : V. xv. 5, 16. 

Kaou-yaou, Shun’s minister of Crime, Pref. 4 : 
n. i. 17, 20 : ii. 10 : iii. title, 1 — 3, 8 : iv. 1, 8. 
Ke, the viscount of, Pref. 35 : V. iii. 9 : iv. 1 — 3. 
K*e, the son of the great Yu, II. iv. 8. 

Ke, Ke-leih, the father of king Wftn, V. iii. 5: 
vi. 4 : xv. 8. 

K^, a hill in K ‘e-chow, ni. i. Pt. i. 4, 76 ; Pt. ii. 1. 
K‘e, the emperor, Pref. 6 : III. ii. note. 

K‘e, Tacih, Shun'e minister of Agriculture, and 
the ancestor of the emperors of Chow, II. i. 
18 : iv. 1. 

K‘e, the viscount of Wei, Prtf. 41. 

Keang, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3. 
Keang river, the. III. i. Pt. i. 45, 47, 53 ; Pt. ii. 
8, 9. 

Keang, water, a tributary of tlie Ho river, III. I 
i. Pt. ii. 7. 

Keang, the three rivers, III. i. Pt. i. 40. 

Keang, the nine, rivers in King-chow, III. i. Pt. 
1. 48, 52, Pt. ii. 0. 

K 'e-chow, a province, ITT. i. Pt. i. 2 : III. iii. 7. 
KeC, rocks iu the gulf of Pilt-chiU-le, 111. t. Pt. 


KM, the emperor, Prtf. 12: IV. ii. 1 : V. i. Pt. 
ii. 4: xiv. 5: xix. 3. 

K‘een, a mountain in Yung-cliow, III. i. Pt. ii. I. 
K‘eeu, a river in Yu -chow, III. i. Pt. i. 55; Pt. 

11. 13: V. xiii. 3. 

Kee-shih, rocks near the mouth of the Ho, III. 
i. Pt. ii. 1. 

K‘euh-fow, name of a place, Prtf. 60. 
Keu-k‘eaou. granary of the tyrant Show, V. iii. 
0 . 

Keun-chdn, the successor of the duke of Chow, 
Pref. 58: V. xxi. title, 1 : xxiv. 13. 

Kcung, a district in Shan-tung, III. iii. 2. 
Keung, Pih-keung, The charge to, V. xxvi. title. 
Keun-va, the minister of Instruction of king 
Muh, Pref. 62 : V. xxv. title, 1, 7. 

Keu-sow, a mountain in the West. III. i Pt. i.83. 
Kow-keang, a lake. III. i. Pt. ii. 4. 

Kill, king Wftn's brother, V. xvi. 12. 

King, a mountain in King-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 46, 
54; Pt. ii. 8. 

— a mountain in Yung-chow, Pt. i. 76 ; Pt. ii. 1. 
King, a river in Yung-chow, a tributary of the 
Wei, HI. i. Pt. i. 73 : Pt. ii. 12. 

King-chow, a province. III. i. Pt. i. 46. 

Ko, a marsh in Yu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 57 ; Pt. ii. 
10. 

Kft, the chief of, Prtf. 10: IV. ii. 6. 

Koh-lin. name of a place, V. xvii. I. 

Koo-sow, the father of Shun, I. 12 : II. ii. 2t. 
Kung-kung, the minister of Works, 1. 10: II. i. 

12 , 21 . 

Kwan, the prince of, elder brother of the duke 
of Chow, Pref. 44 : V. vi. 12 : xvii 1. 

K*wftn the father of the great Yu, 1. 11 : II. i. 
12 : V. iv. 3. 

Kwftn, a burning mountain, III. iv. 6. 
Kwftn-lun, a mountain in the West, III. i. Pt. 
i. 83. 

Kwei, a small stream in Shan-so, i. 12. 

Kwei, Director of music to Shun, II. i. 23, 24 : 
iv. 9, 10. 


L 


Lae, wild tribes in Ts*ing-chow. III. i. Pt. i. 26. 
Le, the name of a place in Shan -so, Pref. 30 : IV. 
x. title, 

Le, a hill or a stream, III. i. Pt. ii. 9. 

Le. a tributary of the Ho river, V. xiii. 3. 

Le, an officer of the great emperor, V. xxvii. 6. 
Leang, a hill in K‘e-chow, 111. i. Pt. i. 4. 
I/cnng-chow, a province. III. i. Pt. i. 62. 

I/eili, a lull in Shan-se, II. ii. 21. 

Leu. the western people of, Prtf. 37. 

— The Hounds of, V. v. title, 1. 

Leu, the prince of, Pref. 64 : V. xxvii. title, 1. 
Leu keih, the prince of Ts‘e, V. xxii. 11. 

Lew. the ancestor of Wftn and Woo, V. iii. 5. 
L6, the river, Pref. 7 : III. i. Pt. i. 53, 61 ; Pt. ii. 
7, 18 ; Pt- iii. 1,3: V. xii. 3. 

— the city, Pref. 45, 46: V. ix. 1 : xii. 2: xiii. 

title, 8 : xiv. 1, 22, 25 : xviii. 28: xxiv. 3. 
Loo, the State of, Pref. 66: V. xxix. 5. 

Loo, a kingdom of western barbarians, Y. ii. 8 ; 
xix. 11. 

Luh-t‘ae, the 41 stag tower’* of the tyrant Show, 
IV. xi. 9, note V. iii. 0. 

Lung. Shnn’s minister of Communication, II. i. 
23, 25. 

Lung-inun, a mountain on the western lio, HI! 
i. Pt. i. 82. ; Pt. ii. 7. 
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J.uy-he*. a marsh in Yon-rhnw. III. i. Pt.i. 14. 
Luy-shuw, a numutain, 111. i. Pi. ii. 1. 


M 


MftnR-choo, a marsh in Yu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 57. 
Mang-tain, a ford of the Yellow river, Prtf. 82 : 
III. i. Pt. ii. 7: V. i. Pt. i. 1, iii. 9. 

Maou, the duke of, V. xxii. 8. 

Maou, a kingdom of weitem barhariana, V. ii. 3. 
Meunu, Snu Meaou, II. ii. 20, 21 : iii. 2: iv. 8 : 
Y. xxvii. 3—5, 7. 12. 

Mcen, a tributary of the Han river, III. i. Pt. i. 
70. 

Mei, the district in which Chow’s capital was, 
V. x. 1, 6. 

Min, a hill in Leang-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 63 ; Pt. 

ii. 4, 9. 

Ming-t‘eaou, the wilderness of, Prtf. 12 : IV. 
iv. 2. 

Moving sands, the Western desert, III. i. Pt. il. 
5, 23. 

Muh, the wilderness of, Prtf. 33: V. ii. title: 

iii. 9. 

Muh, the king, Prtf. 63, 63. 64. 

Muh, the duke of 'iVin, Prtf. G7. 

Mung, a hill in Seu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 30. 

— do. in Leang Chow, 65. 

Muug, a marsh in King-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 50. 


N 


Nan-ch‘aou, a district in Gan-hwny, IV. ii. 1. 
Kan-keaou, the borders of Cochin-china, I. 5. 
Nan-keung Kwd, a minister of Wfln, V. xvi. 12. 
Nan-keung Maou. an officer in king Ching’s 
court, V. xxii. 11. 

Nesou-shoo-rung-hcug, the same as Noaou-thoo, 
III. i. Pt. ii. 12. 

Nuy-fang, a mountain in King-chow, III. i. Pt. 
ii. 3. 


P 


F‘ang, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 9. 

F‘ang-le, a lake in Yang-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 38: 
Pt. ii. 8. 

Paou-hang, name of £ Y’in, IV. viii. Pt. iii. 10: 
V. xvi. 7. 

Pe, name of a place, Prtf 66 : V. xxix. title. 

Peih, the State of, Prtf 57, 59, 61. 

— the duke of, V. xxii. 8 : xxiii. 1 : xxiv. title, 1. 

Fei-wei, a mountain. III. i. l*t. ii. 2. 

Pe-kan, a relation of the tyrant Show, V. iii. 9. 

Pih-e, the baron E, V. xxvii. 12. 

Pih-keung, master of king Mult’s household, 
Prtf. 63: V. xxvi. 1. 

Pih-k‘in, prince of Loo, Prtf flfl. 

P‘ing, the king. Prtf 65. 

Fo, the first residence of T‘ang the Successful, 
Prtf. 9, 11, 19, 21, 22, 27: IV. iii. 1 : iv. 2: 
v. Pt. ii. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 1. — the three, V. 

xix. 11. 

Po, Po-c h‘ung. a hill in Leang-chow, III. i. Pt. 
i. 63 ; Pt. il. 8. 

Pfi, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3. 

P’ow-koo. name of u place, Prtf 52. 

1’WAU-kaiig, the emperor, Prtf. 27 : IV. vii. till f. 


| San F.-sing. a minister of king Win, V. xvi, 12. 
i the name of a country, II. i. 12 — 27 ; 

ii. 20 21: HI. i. • t. i. 78. 

San-wei, a district in the west, II. i. 12 : III. i. 
Ft. i. 7 m ; Pt. ii. 6. 

Seang, residence of the emperor Ho-tan-keft, 

Prtf* 25. 

Seang, duke of Tain, Prtf 67. 

Seang. the half brother of Shun, P. I. 12. 

Se6. ancestor of the emperors of Sliang, II. i. 17, 

19. 

Seih-clie, a mountain in the West, III. i. Pt. i. 
83. 

Scih-shing, a mountain, III. i. Pt. ii. 1. 

Se-k'iug, a mountain In Yung-chow, III. i. Pt. 
i. 70 ; Pt. ii. 2. 

Seu-chow, a province, III. i. Pt. i. 28. 

— the wild tribes of, Prtf. 66 : V. xxix. 1, 5. 
Shang, the dynasty of, I V. ii. 3, 6 : i v. 3 : v. Pt. ii. 2 : 

vi. 4 : viii. Pt. iii. 10: xi. 8: V. i. Pt. i. 4. 6, 
9 ; Pt. ii. 3, 5 ; Pt. iii. 2 : ii. 1, 6, 9 ; iii. 1, 2, 
6, 9: V. 1: vi. 1 ; ix. 5, 1 1 : xil. Il : xiv. 1, 20: 
xvi. 9: xvii. 1 : xviii. 16: xix. 4, 5, 19: xx. 
3 : xxiv. 8. 

Shang Yung, a worthy officer of the tyrant 
Show, V. iii. 9. 

Shaou, the duke of, Prtf. 45, 46, 49, 52, 59 : V. 
xii. title. 

Shih, the prince, the duke of Shaou, Prtf. 49 : 
V. xvi. title, 1, 7, 10, 11, 16, 19: xxii. 3. 
Show, the name of the tyrant, the last emperor 
of Yin, he was also called Chow, Prtf 30, 
33, 35 : V. i. Pt. i. 4 ; Pt. ii. 3, 5 ; Pt. iii. 2, 
4, 6 : ii. 6 : iii. 6, 9 : xv. 13 : xix. 5. 

Shuh, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3. 
Shun of Yu, the emperor, Prtf 1, 2, 4 : i. 12: ii. 

i. 1—3, 14, 28: IV. viii. Pt. iii. 10: V. xx. 3. 
Shun- wnh, a mountain in Yung-chow, III. i. Pt. 
i. 76. 

Soo, the duke of, minister of Crime to king Woo, 
V. xix. 24. 

Southern sea, III. i. Pt. ii. 6. 

Suh-shin, chief of a wild tribe, Prtf. 56. 

Suy, Shuu's minister of Works, II. i. 21. 

— the bamboo arrows of, V. xxii. 19. 

| Sze, a river in Seu-chow, III. i, Pt. i. 35, 45 ; 
Pt. ii. 11. 


Tfi, a river. III. i. Pt. i. 20. 

| T‘ae-mountain, II. i. 8: III. i. Pt. i. 21, 26. 28. 

I T*ue, Tan -too, ancestor of king Woo, V. iii. 5 : 
vi. 4 : xv. 8. 

I T^e-k^ng, the emperor, Prt f 7 : III. iii. 1. 
T*ae-k’eC, the emperor, Prtf 18, 19 : IV. v. title: 
V. xvi. 7. 

T‘ae-mow, the emperor, Prtf 22, 23: V. xvi. 7. 
T*ae Teen, a minister of king Wan, V. xvi. 12. 
T*ne-v5, the Yd mountain in K‘e-ehow, 111 . i. 
Pt. ii. 1. 

T‘ae-yuen, a district in K ‘e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 5. 
1 Ta-hang, a mountain, HI. i. Pt. ii. 1. 

| Ta-keung, name of a place. Prtf. 15. 

I Ta-luh. a tract of country in K ‘e-chow, III. i, 

; Pt. i. 9 ; Pt. ii. 7. 

Tan. Clioo of. II. iv. 8. 

Tan. name of the duke of Chow. V. vi. 5: xii. 
14 : xiii. 24 : xvi. 5, 16: xix. 18. 
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T*ang, the prince of. Prof. 42. 

T*ang the Successful, the emperor, Pref. 0 — 1.8, 
21) : V. i. Pt. ii. 4 : viii. 2 ; x. 9 : xiv. 6, 7 : | 
xvi. 7, 8 : xviii. 6, 8 : xix. 4. 

— The Speech of, IV. i. title. 

— The Announcement of, iii. title. 

T‘ang. the dvnastic designation of Yaou, i. title * i 
III. iii. 7: V. xx. 3. 

Tan-hwae, a district in K‘e-chow, III. i. Pt. 1. 6. > 
T‘aou, the original domain of the emperor Yaou, [ 
III. iii. 7. 

Tami-kw, a hill, III. i. Pt. ii. 10. 

T’aou-lin, the wild of, V. iii. 2. 

Ta-pei, a hill. III. i. Pt. ii. 7. 

Ta-yay, a lnke in Seu-chow. III. i. Pt. i. 81. 
Te-choo, a mountain, III. i. Pt. ii. 1, 7. 

T‘o, a river in King-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 49. 53. 

— do. in Leang-chow, 64 ; Pt. ii. 9. 

T‘oo-shan, a principality, II. iv. 8. 

Ts‘ae, a hill in I/cang-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 65. 

Ta-ae the prince of, Prtf. 44, 50: V. xvii. title, I. | 
Tsang-lang, the lower part of the Han river, 111. 
i. Pt. ii. 8. 

Tse, a river bounding Yen-chow on the S. and 
E., III. i. Ft. i. 12, 20, 27. 

Ts‘c, the prince of, V. xxii. 11. 

Tse, a tributary of the IIo river. III. i. Pt. ii. 10. 
Ts‘een, a river in King-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 49, 53. 

— do. in Leang-chow, 64, 70. 

Tseih, a tributary of the river Wei, III. i. Pt. i. 
74: Pt. ii. 12. 

Tseih, named K‘e, Shim’s minister of Agricul- 
ture, II. i. 17, 18 ; iv. title, 1 : V. xxvii. 8. 
Tseih-shih. a mountain in Yung -chow, III. i. Pt. 

1. 82 ; Pt. ii. 7. 

Tseu, a river in Yen-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 15. 

Ts‘eu, a tributary of the river Wei, 111. i. Pt. i. 
74; Ft- ii. 12. 

Ts‘in, the State of, Prtf. 67 : V. xxx. title. 

Tsin, the State of, Prtf. 67. 

— the prince of, Prtf. 65. 

Ts‘ing-ehow, a province, III. i. Ft. 1. 21. 

Tsoo E, minister of Show, Prtf. 30: IV. x. 1, 6. 
Tsoo Ke, a worthy minister of Woo-ting, Prtf. 

29: IV. ix. 2. 

Tsoo-keft, the emperor, V. xv. 6, 16. 

Tsoo-yih, the emperor, Prtf 26 : V. xvi. 7. 
Tsung, mount, II. i. 12. 

Tsze, a river in Ts‘ing-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 23. 
T‘ung, the place of T’ang’s tomb, Prtf. 19 : IV. 
v. Ft. i. 9, 10. 

Thing, the baron of, V. xxii. 3. 

T‘ung-pih, a mountain. III. i. Ft. ii. 2, 11. 
Thmg-yuen, a district in Seu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 

32. 

Tuy, the spear of, V. xxii. 19. 

W 

Wae-fang, the central mountain, III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 
W’ftn, a river in Tshng-ehow, III. i Pt. i. 27 ; 
Pt. ii. 10. 

Wfln, the king of Chow. V. i. Pt. i. 5, 10 ; Pt. iii. 

5, 6 : iii. 5 : vi. 4 : ix. 3 — 5, 16, 19 : x. 2, 4, 8 : 
xiii. 14, 16. 20, 22. 24, 26, 31 : xv. 9, 11, 16: 
xvi. 6, 12—14, 18, 21 : xvii. 3: xix. 6, 12, 19, 
22 : xxii. 5, 6, 24 : xxiil. 2, 5 : xxiv. 2 : xxv. | 

2, 6 : xvi. 2 : xviii. 1. 

Wfln. the prince of Tsin, Prtf 65: V. xxviii. 
titk. 
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Wang-uh, a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 1. 
Wflii-ming, name of the great Yu. II. ii. 1. 
Weak-tvater, the, n river in Yung-chow, III. i. 
Pt. i. 2 ; Pt. ii. 5. 

Wei, K‘e, the viscount of, Prtf 31,41 : IV. xi. 
title : V . viii. title. 

Wei, a river in Tshng-ehow, III. i. Pt. i. 23. 
Wei, a tributary of the Hor iver, III. i. Pt. i. 70, 
73, 82 ; Pt. ii. 12. 

Wei, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3; 
xix. 11. 

Wei, a river in K*e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 9. 

Wei, the prince of, V. xxii. 3. 

Woo, the king, named Fit. Prtf. 32—36, 39, 40: 
V. vi. 12. 16 : xiii. 14. 16, 20, 22, 26, 31 ; xvi. 
15: xix. 6, 15, 22: xxii. 5, 6, 24: xxiii. 2: 
xxv. 2, 6 : xxvi. 2 : xxviii. 1. 

Woo Heen, a minister ofThie-mow, Prtf 22 ; V. 
xvi. 7. 

Woo Heen, a minister of Tsoo-yih, V. xvi. 7. 
Woo-kflng, son of the tyrant Show, Prtf. 35, 41. 
Woo-ting, the emperor, IV. viii: V. xvi. 7. 


Y 


Yang, upper part of the Han river, III. i. Pt. ii. 

8. 

Yang-chow, a province. III. i. Pt. i. 37. 

Yaou, the emperor, Prtf. 1:1.1: II. i. 4, 13 : IV. 

viii. Ft. iii. 10: V. xx. 3. 

Yen, the State of, Prtf. 51 — 53 : V. xiv. 21 : xviii. 
1. 

Yen, the upper part of the river Tse, III. i. Pt. 

ii. 10. 

Yen-chow, a province, III. i. Pt. i. 12. 

Yew island, II. i. 12. 

Vih, a mountain in Seu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 35. 
Yili, Shun's forester, Prtf. 4 : II. i. 22 : ii. 4 : iv. 
1. 

Yih Te, the emperor, V. xiv. 7: xvii. 10. 

Yih, king Ching’s Recorder, V. xiii. 29, 30. 

Yin, the dynasty. Prtf. 27, 30—32, 84—36, 40, 
41, 44, 47 : IV. vii. Pt. i. 1 : Pt. ii. 4 : x. 2 : 
xi. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7 : V. vii. 4, 6, 14 : viii. 1 : ix. 
5, 7, 11, 20, 24: x. 8, 9, 11, 13. 15 : xii. 3, 
6—11, 15, 17, 23 : xiii. 5, 23, 25, 27, 28 : xiv. 
2, 3, 8, 13, 14, 17, 19. 21, 22: xv. 4 : xvi. 2, 
8, 10, 11, 14, 19: xviii. 2, 23, 19,24: xxi.8: 
xxii. 5 : xxiii. 2 : xxiv. 2, 3, 10, 12. 

Yin, the prince of, Prtf. 8 : III. iv. 1 : V. xxii. 9. 
Y$, a mount in K'e-chow, III. i. Ft. i. 5 ; l*t. ii. 
1 . 

Yu, the dynastic designation of Prtf. 1,2: 
I. 12: II. iv. 9: V. xx. 3. 

Yu, mount, II. i. 12: III. i. Ft. i. 30, 35. 

Yu, the emperor, Prtf. 4 : II. i. 17: II. ii. title : 

iii. 1—3,8: iv. 1,7 : III. i. title: iii. 3,8: IV. 
ii. 2 : V. iv. 3 : xix. 22 : xxvii. 8. 

Yu-chow, a province, III. i. I t. i. 54. 

YuC, a minister of Woo-ting, Prtf. 28: IV. viii* 
title., 

Yuh-ting, the emperor, Prtf. 21. 

Yun, a marsh in King-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 50. 
Yung, the chief of, Prtf. 56. 

Yung, a river in Yen-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 15. 
Yung, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3. 
Yung-chow, a province. III. i. Pt. I. 71. 
Yung-po. a marsh in Yu-chow, III. i. Ft. i. 56 j 
Pt. ii. 10. 
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INTENDED ALSO TO UtLF TOWARDS THE roRMATIOK OF A DICTION ART ASD CONCORDANCE 
FOB THU CLASSICS. 


y'h 

yi 


T 

ting 

-b 

t*'eik 

chi 


THE 1 st RADICAL. — *. 


(1 ) Out*. II. i. 8 : V. xxx. 8 : et alibi tape. 
*= anyone; but never used simply 
as our article a. III. iii. 5. t> ; et al. =, 
the first. III. iii. 4: V. iv. 4, 5, (i, 7; et 
a/. £2) One and undivided, all-one, 

pure. II. ii. 15 : IV. vi. 3, 4. 5; et al. 

*== one and the same, unchanging. IV. 
vi. 6. s= agreeing. V. vi. 9. (3) ? 

The uniform decision of the mind. IV.vi. 
8. (4) To make one, to unite. II. ii. 20 
■* to consider as one and the same. V. 
x. 5. to be of one mind. IV. vii. 

I t. ii. 8. (5) Once. II. i. 9: V. xx. 14. ! 
(6.) — — * , one or two. «= a few. V. 

ix. 4. = we. V. xxiii. 1. = you. 

V. xxiii. 6. (7) — , the one innn. 

*= the emperor. Sapittitne. V. xxx. 
8, is doubtful. 

The fourth of the calendaric stem- 
characters. IV. xxii. 12 ; etal. SCT- 
one of the kings of the Sluing dynasty. 
V. xvi. 7. 

Seven. I. i. 12 ; el aape, = the so- 
Tenth. V. iT. 4, 7, 20. -fc the I 

seven Directors, i.e., the sun, moon, and 
five planets. II. i. 3. 

(1) Three. I. i. 8; et tape. = the 
third. III. iii. 7 ; el at. = three classes. 
V. xxi. 10. (2) Thrice. V. xviii. 23; el I 
al. ■=» repeatedly. III. iii. 6. (3) ^ i 
the conntry of the Mcaou. II. i ; el 
a t 3El ^ ,c n * me of a country. II. 

i.l2;«to/. (4) = ,11.1.8. =£ 

fflt ««* H Jg- II. 20. 

II. i. 23. =£ qjK-, II. i. 27. 



the three businesses. II. ii. 8. The same 
phrase is used differently in V. xix. 7, 
and xx. 21. =£ II. iii. 4. Tlie 

phrase has a different and more specific 
meaning in V. iv. 17, and xxvii. 18. ^ 

— [jJ,. III. i. Pt. i. 44,32. CT 
III. i. PL i. 6*. ]=£ HI. i. Pt. 

ii. 15- — |ps the tliree months ou 

which the year might be made to com- 
mence; hut the meaning 16 doubtful. III., 
II; 8. = Jg, IV. iv. 7. = 

king Wfln, his father, and grandfather. 
V. vi. 5. ^ and ^ V. xix. 
4, e. zr v. xix. ii. rr ^ 
and — • the highest ministers under 


the Chow dynasty. V. xx. 5, C. 

, V. xxiv. 3. & the duke of 

Chow. Kenn-ch‘in, and the duke of Peih. 
V. xxiv. 13. Other persons are intended 
by the phrase in xxvii. 8. ~ ZZ 

j|£. V. xxix. 5. ^ '/X, HI. i. Pt. 
'• 1°' EE ySRi the three great dykes. 


III. i. Pt ii. 8. (4) now two, 

now three, unstable. IV. vi. 5. 

L. Alove. that which is nbove ; — used of 
-J— place, time, and rank. Used for Heaven, 
thnnrj the supreme Power. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 7, 
c mng jo • ft «/. j n the ) 2th par., however, and 
not a few other places, the idea is not so 
much of Heaven as the Power, lmt as 
the place whence the power comes forth. 

Used for the sovereign, and superiors 
generally. IX. vi. 7: V. xxi. 14 ; et al. 

Lacd for early ages. IV. xl. 1. lhc 
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highest in quality or class. III. i. Pt. i. ^ 
8, 25, 34 ; tl at. so/*. 

a lm y yz 

of the highest class. V. v jii. 3. |- j p'i 

V. xxii. 23, 26. _J^ 5^' ,,le .supreme ' 
Heaven, IV. ii. 3; but compare IV. iii. 4. j 
_fc ‘tfl‘> God ; see , the 

first day. II. i. 4. ±T constantly i II- 
appear as correlates, = high and low ; 
heaven and earth; Heaven and the pco- -i.:.. 
pie; the sovereign and the people; the j 
sovereign and his ministers; mountains 
and marshes. Observe #±. IV. x.: 

6; also V. xxii. 21. 

The usage of as a preposition, with 

£ or ft preceding, is unknown in the i 
Shoo. 


^ v Up. J2d Jjoot. To ascend; upwards. 


shang 

cluing 


V. iv. 5. To send up. V. xxvi. 20. 


I 


n 


(1) Beneath, that which is below; — ! /way 
used of place, time, and rank. It stands j cl 
often for the people, or Inferiors general- ] 
ly ; but the phrase the inferior elriu 

people, is very corainou, as in I. i. 1 1 : THr 

II. iv. 2: V. xxvi. 2; &e. The lowest in : 
Quality or class. III. i. Pt.i. 18, 25; et *1. : 
Spoken of after times, or later ages. IV. I 
xi. 1 : V. xxvii. 5. Used often for min- 
isters. II. ii. 12: V. xxiv. 5; et at. ^ 

7^, »u under heaven. II. iv. 7. 
3e“F- as a designation of the empire, 
is common. T±. the low grounds, i 
HI. i. Pt. i. 58. this lower j 

world, in app. to |££, tlic court of 

God. V. vi. 7. 7' (t^. the State, of 
the empire. V. i. Pt. ii. 4. (2) A. a 
verb. To keep under, to down-tread. III. 
iii. 4. (3) [* as correlates. See j 

on 

To descend, * downwards. V. ir. 5. 


I P**9 


‘f* 

cJiuny 


1 

bail 

^ Not. Passim. With other negatives, 
puk ~~ * l^L- 5^. conveying a stiong af- 

pU firm at ion. Observe also ^ iflE. IV. x. 7. 

It is itself repeated with the same effect, 
having another character between, — ^ 

^ * n ^ T' # z- 

Observe how, like other negatives, it at- 
tracts the object of the verb to itself in 
V. ix.22: xiv.22. 

JT The second of the cnlondnric branch- 
■“* characters. IV. iv. 1 : V. xxii. 10. 

from 
C 1**012 


rff 


C4 7 

Great ; greatly. The adrcrlii.il use ia 
the more frequent. 11. ii. 14 : iv. ■ m. i. 
Pt. i. 78 ; ct at. nr/it. It is repeated. — 
>f> 7 , ” VMt - V. rii. 9 : xir. 15, 

7 ’ *•* Brest son of //entire, «= the 
emperor. V. vi. 5. ^ f},^, a time of 
great prosperity. V. xvi. 20. 

(1) An age. a generation ; ages. II. ii. 
8, 12 : I V. ii. 1 ; et al. Adverbially, = 
for ages, from age to age, IV. vi'i. Pt. i. 
14: V. i. Pt. iii. 4 So, ^ ({[;. 

V. vlii. 4. j|J f HI", in ono 
generation and in another, &c. V. xxvii. 
19 m fa. , his age, all hi. life. IV. v. 
Pt. ii. 9. Ohs. -t jit ^ JUj. IV. 
vi.4. (2) — hereditary possession, a 

hold on successive ages ; the hereditary 
principle. II. iv. 8: V. i. Pt. i. 5: xxvii. 5, 

Pile third of the calendaric stem-char- 
acters. V. xi. 2. 

A hillock ; a height. III. i. Pt, i. 16, 
[%J Ft i Hie liill of T'aou. III. i. Pi. ii. 
10. 

I- 1- yi. together. Seo jjJ. 


THE 2d RADICAL. | . 


The middle, that which is in the middle 
—used of place, time, quality, and rank. 
HI- •- ft. i., 8, 18, 25; &e. The Mean ; 
to hold the course of the Mean. II. ii. 
15: IV. ii. 8: V. xvii. 7: xxv. 4: xxi. 
8: xxvii. 4. =» impartially. V. xxvii. 22. 

Used absolutely, — in the middle, witlt 
ref. to time IV. ix. 3 ; with ref. to place, 

V xUi !!3 - T ffj'T <: 

tp. used both of place and meta- 
phorically. V. vi. 11 ; xiii. 14 : xxvii. 9, 10, 

12 xxvii.2°. ypp.^tp. 

I. i. 4, 6, where — of the medium 
length. But fj fp , V. xv. 10, — mid- 
day, and Fp V. xxvi. 1, = mid- 

night. Ep V. xv. 11, ~ the mid- 
die of life. the middle region 

or regions. III. i. Pt. ii. 15. pj*j. 

V. xi. 1. yT, a part of the Keaug. 
III. Pt. ii. 9. one of the kings 

of the Sluing dynasty. V. xv. 4, 16. 

That which hits, appropriate. V. xiv. 
24. It is very doubtful whether we should 
acknowledge two toues of ±T. and 
Ep, iu the Shoo, 
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ft 

tan 

cltoo 

elm 


% 

e 

tti 


Tj 

hoc 

nai 


£ 

cht 

cliih 


TIIE 3i> RADICAL. \ . 


(1) Cinnnbnr. III. i. Pt. i. 52. (2) To 
paint with vermilion. V. xi. 4. (3) The j 
name of the appanage of Vault's son, Chou. 1 
II. iv. 8. 

(I) A lord or ruler. III. ii. 2. The , 
emperor is Jiji :^T. III. vi. 11 : V. xviii. 
S, 8, IS ; and |]j||| jr. IV. vi. 3. (2) To : 
regard— -l>e regards! —as the chief thing. 
II. vi. 8. To preside over. V. xxvii. 8. 


THE 4 th HADICAL. J . 


(1) To regulate, to correct ; to be 
regulated, brought to order. I. i. II, 12: 
II. ii. 2 : IV. ii. 2: et at. stefie. Some- 
times the meaning simply - to aid. V. 
xiv. 9: xviii. 21 ; et at. It is often found 
with V. xvi. 8, 10: et at. Used 

adverbially. V. iv.4. «= orderliness. V. 

iv. 6, 84. (2) Men of eminence, of a 
hundred. II. iii. 4 : I V. viii. Pt. iii. 7. 

Passim. Two usages are met with 
everywhere. (1) As a particle, at the 
beginning of paragraphs, and after the : 
subject of a clause. The idea ol connec- 
tion which it expresses is very various, 
= thereupon, so, however. &c. I. i. 3, 11 : 
II. i. I. 7, 8, 13. 28; et at. (2) As a 
possessive pronoun, «= your. Once, in 
II. 18, it is used for you in the objective ; 
but it is seldom if ever, used in the nomi- 
native. II. i. 3: ii. H, 1 1, 14, 17, 20 ; et at. 

It is also used (3) as the copula; but | 
this is less common. 11. ii. 21 : IV. vi. 6: j 
V. xxvii. 10. Sometimes, however, we are 
in doubt whether to take it as a particle 
or as the copula. Often likewise we 
might resolve cases of the second usage 
into its verbal force. This np|»enrs espe- 
cially where we have to translate it in the 
third person, as in V. xvi. 18:xxi. 2. 

Ohs. also Vj |E Ii’ IV - Ft - 

i. 5. 

(1) Of. The sign of the possessive 
case. The regent follows the X, ami j 
the regimen precedes it. They may be 
respectively a noun, a phrase, or a larger 
clause. (2) Him, her, it, them. The 
antecedent, however, lias often to l>c 
gathered from the context ; as in II. ii. 7 : 
iii. 2 : iv. 6 : rt at. (8) We have and 
another objective, ns in 
xvii. 1, and other places. Some of these 
instances are peculiar. K. (J. HI. iii. 9; ; 
et at. (4) Hie idiom zm occurs 
only once. V. iv. 6. hn it,«= 

says, also occurs only once. III. iii. 6. 
So also ^ fnf. IV. ii. 3. Such 

cubes IS fife Jflj ^ ‘lifa. m»y be re- | 


* 

/too 

hu 

fk 

thing 

chvng 

stung 

clreug 


iluced to (1), V. xvii. 4, 

tit- fi .# Z ' l,ow, ck, “ rly 

how tliey are to be understood. Observe 
^ ^ ^ V. i. Pt. ii. 8, where 

the text is probably imperfect. ^ 
occurs everywhere, but not so frequently 
ns in the Four Books. (5) Iu V. xix. 
13, 21 « Jffa. 

This only occurs four times in the 
Shoo (1) A part, of interrogation. I. i. 
9. (2) A preposition. II. iii. 2. (3) An 
exclamation. 111. iii. 5, 9. 

To mount on, to sail in. II. iv. 1 : IV. 
vii. I*t. ii. G. To support, maintain. V. 
xvi. 18. 

3d tone, (\) The numeral for car- 
riages. V. xvii. 1. (2j A team of four 
horses. V. xxiii. 1. 


THE 5iu RADICAL. 


Z 3 

yih 

yi 

x 

ke.tc 

chiu 



hcan 

luau 


f- 


The second calendaric stem -character 

IV. iv. 1 : V. xH. 1 ; rt «/. jUfe Zj » mJ 

two king! of the Siting dynasty. 

V. xvi. 7, and V. x. 9 : xiv. 7 : xviii. 10. 
Nine. Scepc. The ninth. V. iv. 4. 39. 

X Ml- the nine provinces into which 
Yu divided the empire. III. i. Pt. ii. 14. 
X ft' the empire, as consisting of 
those provinces. IV. vi. 2, 1). X ib* 

X HI X ^1, the hills, * n those 

province*, ill. i. Pt. ii. 14. IM e have also 
jtu nine C * A88C8 hindrcd. I. 

i. "«'■ X Vi' X n > ii - 7 - 
X IU- "• iH - 4 "” 4 X “• 

ir. 9. jl ^pj. III. i- Ft. i. 13: et at. 

III. i. Pt i. 48; et a!, fa 
V. iv. 3. fa ifa v. v. l. fa fyr 
V. XX. 13. 

m To govern, to bring into good 
order : a state of good order. 11. iii. 3 : IV. 
vii. Pt. ii. 14 ; Pt. iii. 0 : et steps . (2) To 
throw into disorder, disorderly; rebellion. 
III. iii. 7: iv. 4 : IV'. i. 1 : ii. 2, 7 ; et stef*. 
(3) To ferry across. HI. i. I't. »• 7U. 


THE Gtii RADICAL. J . 


I, me ; my. Passim. The phrases 
— » ^ and - J* /J-v -p, are constantly 
used by the emperors in speaking of 
themselves. -p and some 

others, are also found, lu V. vi. 10, --j"* 
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n:e 

■hih 


urfi 


=f 

S" 

JQ 


tZT 

hull 

yiin 

I eoo 

wu 


# 

torn/ 

filing 

El! 

y* 


— ’ « our emperor. It is also plural, j 

We, us ; our. 111. iii. 9 : IV. i. 8 : ii. 6 : «/ 

uL 

(1) An affair; business: the course I 
am! conduct of business. II. i. 3: III. iv. 
3: IV. 1, 2: V. xxiv. 6, 15; e/ sarpe. 
^ all affairs. IV. viii. Pt. li. 8. 

j|j, see -ft ||f, V. iv. 4, 9. 

A UI. ii. 2. and 

are common. See ^ k fjJ and 
Hie use of ||J, and ~\f ijj’ 

in V. xix. is peculiar. (2) As a verb. 
To be engaged, have business to do. II. I 
iii. 4. To serve, — G«<1, man. spirits. IV. j 
vi. 1 1 : ▼iii. Pt. ii. 1 1 : V. i. l*t. 1.6: xxviii. f 
1 ; et al. 


THE 7th RADICAL. — 

Two, Step*. The second. II. i. 8: III* 
iii. 6 : V. iv. 4, 5, 7, 8 ; e/ al. — * 
see — \ * " — * , see — ’. *_ /j; , 

two living animals. II. i. 8. 

f 1) A preposition, following both tran- 
sitive and intransitive verbs. Its proper 
meaning is in, on ; but it may be translat- 
ed very variously, — to, at. in the case of, 
from, against, &e. J'asnim. (2) Than. 
Forming the comparative degree. IV. vii. 
Pt. iii. 4 : V. i. Ft. ii. 5. 8 : et al. (3) 
To proceed, to go forward. V. iii. 1 : vii. 
5, 6 : anti perhaps elsewhere. 

(1) To speak. IV. xi. 8: V. xxx. 4. 
(2) To come round, return. V. xxx. 3. 

Five. The fifth. III. 9 : V. iv. 4. 5, 39, 
40: et al. We have 31 jjp» ^ *• 1® ; 
3. i&i II. i. 1, 9: V. xv. 14 ; xxr. 4 ; 
et al. s i. 19; et al.; and 3. 

‘fjfc, V. i. pt. iii. 2 ;— all connected in i 
signification. , II. i. 7 ; and 3 I 

-fy , II. i. 8 ; — also connected. isB- 
II. I. 8 i M al. JJij, II. i. 1 1 i tt al, 
*rpt. 3l II L 20 ; with * dim. 

meaning, II. iii. 6; with a third meaning, 
II. it. 8. 2£ rg,II.i.20. j 

3L fik- ii iii. i. i£ {ft; | 

W» n * iv - 4 ! 

fj, III. ii. 3 : V. iv. 3 ,i. H -Ip:, 
see 

A vrell,-= hamlets. V. xxiv, 7. 

Secondary. =- officers of inferior j 
rank. V. ii. 2 : x. 10: xix. 10. 


THE 8th RADICAL. 


(1) To perish, come to ruin. IT. iii. 6, 
7 ; et al. To be going on to ruin. IV. ii. 7. 
(2t To flee away, to escape. V. xii. 10. 
Together, one with another. III. L Ft. 

ii. 15: V. xxvi. 4. Obs. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 

2 . 

Also, and moreover: even. Pa*sim. 
It is often followed by other particles,— 

which we do not find in the Four Books ; 
but it always indicates the addition of 
some circumstance or consideration. II. 

iii. 1. is peculiar, and there perhaps it 
«= altogether. 

The last of the calendaric branch char- 
acters. V. iii. 8 : xviii. 1. 


(1) To present offerings. V. xi. 5 : xiii. 
12 : xviii. 29. To offer sacrifice. IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 14: V.i. Pt.iii.3: xiii. 25. (2) To 
haiang confer dignities. V. x. 16. The dignity 
conferred. V. ix. 23, 24. (8} To enjoy. 
V. viii. 4 : xiii. 21. With the object ex- 
pressed, as HQ, V. xv. 4, 5, 6, 11 : 
xxviii. 1, 1 1 : et al. -a to accept a sacri- 
fice. IV. v. Pt. iii. 1. a to satisfy. IV. 
vi. 8. (4 ) , the name of a place, 

3 %r (1) To aid. II. 1. 17, 26. (2) Brilliant; 

J\j to display brilliantly. II. iii. 4 : V. xx. 
[***9 6 . XX1V . G 
liang 


t; 

i cang 

? 

ken ou 

chiao 

ft 

yih 

V* 


% 

lute 

hai 


heting 


r 

feting 

liang 



P* 

PO 



tan 


Low. 1st tone. In the phrase 
the emperor’s mourning shed. 
Pt. i. 1 : V. xv. 5. 


V. viii. 


The name of T*ang*a capital. IV. iii. 
1 : iv. 2 : v. Pt. ii. I : viii. Pt. iii. 1. There 


were three places of this name,- — 
V. xix. 11. 

Sincere. V. i. Pt. i. 3. Sincerity. V. 
xvi. 18. To make sincere. IV. vii. Pt. 
ii. 1. 


THE 9th RADICAL. 


A 

jm 

j6n 


A man, men ; man = humanity ; =■ 
inhabitants. Pauim a— others, opp. 
to one's self. II. ii. 8; et al. * every 
man. IV. xi. 9. criminals, 

IV. iii. 5 :V. vi. 1 4. Similarly, with char- 
acters and phrases, it everywhere forms 
concrete nouns We may notice — “y^* 

.« — ; jg A- ni i ’ s i^A- v - 

vii. 10, et al.; f&A IV *- 2 =JKA*“ 

the people, V. iv. 23 : d>A the inferior 
people, V. xv. 18, et al. ; and sometimes =* 
mean men, II. ii. 20 ; IA . mem tiers 
of the imperial House, V. xvi. 9 ; #A 
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jon 


h 

ch’OU 

4 

ha 

chin 


it 

kOac 

chieh 


V. xix. 1, I* 16, 19; MK v - *'*• ®; 

A. V. xxi. 27, 38; gf - 

great officers. III. iv. 2 : V. xxi. 4, 6. 

Benevolence: benevolent, lf.il. 5: v. “ 
Pt.iii. 1. benevolent or virtuous 

men. V. i. Pt. ii.fi: iii. 6. «= lovingly. I 

V. vi. 4. This character only occurs 
these five times. 

To be hostile to. III. iii. 9: IV.ii.fi. ! 
ffL' to contract mutual animosities, j 
V. i. Pt. ii. 8. 

Now. Passim. sA* , to-day, the 
present time. V.xv. 13: xvi.21. Observe 

4 4 H g.V.»a.6;|gg 

V. xviii. 18 ; et al.; 4£=& 
4 ig IV. Tii.Pt. ii. 7. 

(1) To aid, co-operate with. V. x. 7 : ■ 
xii 15: xviii. 21, 27. 28. (2) Great. V. 
xxii. 23. (8) Resolute. V. xxx. 6. 


ifj 

j*"<t 

jeng 

m 

/ <i 

ft 

Joo 

Ju 


m 


j; n 

Jen 



vi 


& 

tat 

tni 


4 


ling 

I6ng 


VX 

e 

i 


= usual, ordinary. V. xxii. 15, 16, 17, I 
18. 

Other. V. xxx. 6. 

To give. V. xi. 6: xxiii. 5. 

i 

A measure of eight cubits. We may ; 
call it a fathom. V. v. 9. 


Bold, martial-like. V. xxx. 5. 


(1) Instead of ; to supersede. lT.iii.5: 
IV. iv. 3: viii. Ft. i. 2: V. vi.5, 16: xviii. 

8. (2) A dynasty. V. xx. 4. 

(1) An order, commands. IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 1 : V. xx. 1ft : xxvi. 2. (2) Good, ex- 
cellent. IV. v. Pt. iii. 3 : V. viii. 3 : xxi. I : 
xxvii. 21. =*» insinuating. II. iii. 2: V. 

xxvi. 5. 

Passim. Several usages are marked 
distinctly enough. (1) At the login- 
ning of sentences or clauses, being follow- 
ed by a noun or substantive clause, after 
which comes the predicate of the sentence, 
it to take, to use. E.g. I.i. 12 : II. i. 20: 
iv. 4 : IV. iii. I : et saqte. Sometimes the I 
predicate and object are expressed by a 
single verb, and we have cases, such as > 
arc mentioned in Index III. to Mencius’ 
Works, where it has been supposed that ; 

is merely a sign of the accusative. 
E. g. IV. vii. I't. ii. 1. 6. (2) Following 
the principal verb of the sentence, and i 
followed by a noun, it — a preposition, ’ 
and may be variously translated,— by. 
w ith, on the ground of, flee. I. i. 12 : II. i. | 
1.9, II ; c/ soy*. In sentences of four 
characters, such as vx w. m 4 

wc bee how tbit U6.«ge and the last may 


fP 


# 


cluing 


it 

Jin 

jeu 

£ 

j* 

Jen 

& 

e 


ik 

Juh 

fu 

a 

fd 

fa 

0 

hciA 

chi 

ft 

hew 

hsiu 


run into each other. (3) Where it stands 
singly between the subject and predicate 
of the sentence, it = thereby. E. y. II. 
i. 24 : IV. v. Pt. i. 7 ; Pt. iii. 8 ; et ' serpe. 
(4) Its most common usage, perhaps, 
is ns our to, the sign of the infinitive mood, 
when we might often translate it by— 
and thereby. E. g. I. i. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 ; 
et urpissime. (5) To use, employ. V. 

xv. 20 ; et al. Most instances of its oc- 
currence can be reduced to the above 
usages ; but there are not a few passages, 
in which we hardly know how to construe 
the character, even though the general 
meaning may be plain enough. E. g. III. 
iii. 8 ; IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2; xi. 6 ; V. iv. 38 ; 
vi. 16; ix. 12 ; xi. 3 : xiii. 3 : xv. 12 ; xxvi. 
1 ; et al. 

To look up to. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 8 : V. 
xx. 4 : xxiv. 5. 

CO c= pjl, mid; the middle of. I. 
i. 4, 5, 6, 7. (2) The second of brothers. 
V. xxvii. 13. Such is its meaning in 

fljl, V. xvii. I ; # Jit ni. iv. 1 ; and 
# jft. IV. ii. 2. In flfl V. xxii. 
11, ^ijl is probably the surname. 

(1) To employ, put in office. II. ii. 6: 

IV. vi. 2: vii. i’t. i. 7: V. xix. 3. (2) 

ftit and V. xix. 1, 7, denote 

certain high officers. (3) To be equal 
to one’s office. V. xx. 20. 

Artful. II. i. 16. vii. Pt. 

i. 13, a man’s name. 

(1) The name of a river. III. i. Pt. i. 
55; Pt. ii. 13. (2) A particle, =» m 

V. xxriii. 2. (3) A surname. 

^3“, IV. iv. 1 ; et al., strpe, W$’V- 

xvi. 7. (4) jjjft the name of a 

minister of the tyrant Show. IV. x. 1,6. 

To lie hidden. II. ii. 3. To suppress, 
make to lie hidden. IV. vii. Pt. i. 5. To 
be made to lie hidden, to be subjected. 
IV. iii. 5. 

(1) To smite, to punish. II. ii. 20 : V. 
iii. 1. Obs. ft. IV. vii. Pt. i. 

16. Punishing. V. i. Pt. ii. 8. (2) To 
strike, to attack. V. vii. 12, 13. » 

blown. V. ii. 8. (3) To boast. II. ii. 14. 
A name. g#- V. xxii. 11. 


(1) Excellent; excellence. II. ii. 13: 
IV. v. Pt. ii. 7: viii. Pt. i. 11 ; Pt. ii. 4 ; 
Pt.iii. 11 1 V. xix. 1 jifdl (2) Blessing, 
prosperity; favourable, prosperous; to 
bless. II. iv. I : IV. iii. 7 : V. iii. 7. 9 : iv. 
34 : vii. 5, 9 ; et strpe. (3) To be gentle, 
to spare ; gentleness. V. xxvii. 13: II. ii. 

-• w ik ft- simple and upright. 
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loving good. V. xx*. 6. m ft- v - 
x. 13, is peculiar. 

Jfy ( 1 ) A father’s elder brother, an unde. 

jLa Pt. 1IL 8. -f0'£.V. 

pi xxiii. 6: xxvii. 13. (2) The eldest of 
brothers. elder brothers or 

cousins. V. xxvii. 13. (3) The third 

title of nobility, which is often translat- 
ed baron. ^10 and J^f&.V.xxii. 
3. ^ ^£]|. IV. ii. 6. But the term 
was used lor the chief or superintendent 
of many princes of all ranks, as in 

IV. x. 1. So also in V. xxii. 13; 
and perhaps elsewhere. It sometimes, 
however, denotes the princes or chiefs 
generally, and officers likewise not so 
high in rank. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 8: V. x. 72: 
xii. 6 :ttal. V. xix. 1, must 

denote princes of highest rank about 

court. Yu is styled 10 *§•«• 117; 

E, -fg jfe II. 1.23: V. xxvii. 8. We 
have also 10 % «• ‘• 2, -10|q| v - 
xx vi. 1, where the two characters are 
probably the designation. The minister 
of Jleligion is styled V. xx. 9. 

V/K To make to, to send, to send to. V. 

“ xiii. 3, 4, 10, 25, 28 : xxix. 5. 

P*eng 

A position, place. Applied (1) to 
sites of buildings. V. xii. 8. (21 Places 
or scats of ceremony. II. iv. 9: IV. vii. 
Pt. iii. 1 : V. xxii. 22. (3) Places of 
office or rank. FI. ii. xx. ; et tey*. (4) 
The throne or imperial seat. I. i. 12; tt 
tape. 

To aid, to favour. IV. ii. 7 : iii. 6 : et «/. 
IV. V. Pt. ii. 2 V. viii. 2. 

What ; whom ; how. II. i. 17 : iii. 2, 3 : 
iv. 1 ; et ah ■ftjj", as how. I. i. 12 : II. 

^^ISf lV.xi 3. 

III. iii. 5 : V. xii. 9. 

To err, to fail. IV. vii. Pt. i. 16: V. x. 

U. In.V.xvi.3.;§$j|iX3fe. 

it seems to«=» to end, to overthrow. 
Glib-toogued. V. xxvii. 20. 

Passim. (1) Its prevailing use is in 
the sense of to niHke, to do; with the 
same extensive application which those 
terms have in English. Actively, to do, 
to make, to build, to constitute. Neuter, 
to be, to become ; to act. M If' ‘ 1ib 
labours of the spring. I. i. 4. = active 

operations. V. iv. 31. It forms what 
we call the emphatic present tense. V. iv. 
14 ; et al. (2) To arise. II. vii. Pt. ii. 1 ; 
where the idea of active operation is pro- 
bably present. (8) In. III. i. i t. i. 9, 


ft 


ft 

yew 

yu 

1ST 


tt 

y* 

yi 

ft 

may 

If 

tsth 



tze 


chih 

& 


' tae 
| lai 


eh l e 

cli*ih 



kua 


ft 


she 
j shih 



kuuy 


ft 

e 

k 


itt 

how 

hou 



t*'in 

clrin 


ft 

j p'Pen 

I p‘ien 

ft 

tseun 

tsun 


(i.) 1 


18, 26, 50; and. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 11, it is 
used with reference to the cultivation of 
the ground. It is often difficult to cou- 
stnie it. E. y. V. ix. 20 ; xv. 5, 6 : xix. 8* 
The name of a hill. HI. i. 

Pt. ii. 7. 

(1) To cause, to make to. II. i. 17: 
V. iv. 13. (2) To emplov, to command. 
IV. vi. Iii V. ii. 6. 

To come. II. ii. 6, 14 ; et tape. Coming, 
*= future. IV. ii. 1. = solicitations, 

people coming to nsk favours. V. xxvii. 

16. ' r * ***• 1 8 a conjunc- 

tion. Ohs. ft v - «>• is- 
Extravagance. V. xx. 13: xxiv. 10. 
Ohs. ^ |jj£, V. i. Pt. i. 5. 

Ostentations, boastful. V. xxiv. 10. 


To be in Attendance on ; attendants. V. 
xxvi. 2. 4. 


Stupid. King Ching denominates hint- 

"W-IE ft £ Mv.**ii.o. 

To present to ; to contribute. V. xii. 
24: xv. 11, 12: xxix. 5. 

(1) To depend, rely on. II. ii. 10: III. 
iii. 9: V. vi. 7: xv. 2, 6: xxi. 7. (2) 

To be in accordance with. II. ii. 18. Obs. 

II. i. 24. 

To contemn, treat with contempt; con- 
temptuousness. II. ii. 20: V. i. Ft. i. 6; 
Pt. iii. 2 ; et tar/*. =» to pay no regard 
to, deal summarily with. IV. ii. 7. Obs. 

$ ft 1,1 «.«. 

(1) The second of the five orders of 
nobility. V. xvii. 2 : xx. 8. It often fol- 
lows the name of the principality. E. y. 

M ft; v - xiiiL “ iL 3 - 

(2) A noble or prince generally. So, in 
the phrase V. xxii. 29 ; xxiii. I ; 

et al. ttflft , tin* domain of the nobles, 

III. i. Pt. ii. 19. This, indicating often 
the princes of the domain, is the most 
common usage of V. iii. 3 : ix. 1 ; et al. 

—» principalities. V. xxiii. 6. Observe 
V. ix. 2. (8) A target. II. iv. 

6 . 

To invade; invading. V. xxviii. 2: i. 

rt. ii. 8. 


Adulatory, cringing. V. xxvi. 5. 


Men of distinguished ability, men 
among a thousand ; their superior ability. 
V. v. 36, 37 ; et al. We have 
II. iii. 4 » ft#’ V. i. rt. i. 6. Oba. 
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suh 

an 

« 

yaou 

pao 


K« 


•zQ 



sew 

hsiu 



yt 

pel 



taou 

tno 


t 


— » x * x * ** To 8^ ve distinc- 

tion to. L i. 2. 

Manners, the prevailing customs of a 
time or state. III. iv. 6 : V. xxi. 10: xxiv. 
4, 8. 

(1) To protect, maintain, secure. II. 
ii.20: IV. ii. 9 ; tt scept. We have £ 
■(5js, IV. ir. 2 ; ^ V. xvi. 8, 10; 

" «* ■ U M' V ' ” «’ IOi U M' 

V. xxiv. 1. = to secure, to reckon on. 

V. U. 6. (2) -fc -0^; and /{,' the 
names of the highest officers under the 
Chow dyn. V. XX. 5, 6. ±U- occurs 
often. alone is used in the samo way, 
as in, V. xvi. 19 : xiii. 2. Obs. the cases of 

mu IV. ▼. Pt. ii.8; V. LPt. iii.3; 

xxi. 2. U$i , the name, or title of office, 
of E Yin. V. xvi. 7. 

To wait for. V. iii. 8 : vi. 8, 10 : xxiL 
29. 


To believe, put confidence in. IV. i. 4 : 
V. i. Pt. iii. 8 \tl al. To be believed in ; 
sincerity. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7 : V. iii. 9 : xxiii. 
6. Good faith. V. xxvii. 4. True. V. 

vi. 17. 

To cultivate ; to regulate, put in order : 
to be cultivated. II. i. 8 : ii. 7, 17 ; et al. 
JfP self-cultivation. II. iii. 1. Com- 
pare with this, IV. v. Pt. ii. 4 : viii. Pt.iii. 
5 : V. ix. 4. To repair. IU. i. Pt. i. 4 ; ei 
aL It Is variously applied according to 
the things spoken of. Obs, III. iv. 2 ; IV. 

vii. Pt. i. 7 ; V. i. Pt. iii. 8 ; xvi. 12. 
Together. UL iv. 6. 


To begin, to be tho first to III. iv. 4. i 


To double ; to be doubled. V. xx. 8 : 
xxvii. 18. 

To give, grant to, to allow, to make or 
cause. II. U. 7, 8 ; et sape. Followed 
directly by a pronoun, — 
act to. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4. Observe -fljl 
^ and ^ L i. 11; V. xix. 16, 
19. « to submit, preceded by V. 

iii. 6; xvi. 21. We find it preceding 
with its ordinary signification. 

To invert, turn upside down. V. iii. 8. , 


To bend on one side. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 8 : 
V. xxi. 7. 


fi 

eh'ang 

fS 

ketum 

chiian 



tsih 

tafi 




goto 

ou 



AS 

hiny 

ch'ing 



yuuu 

ao 


% 


ts l een 

ch’ien 



To lead on, be an example to. V. xx. 

13. 

To be wearied. II. Ii. 9. 


The determined order or degree be- 
tween things. II. i. 24 : V. Sx. 11 : xxvii. 
19. In the phrase v - **■*•»■ 

it means the orders or relations of humau 
society. 

To make to lie down, to hush. V. iii. 2. 
To be prostrated. V. vi. 16, 19. 

(1) To borrow. IV. iv. 2. (2) Great, 
g -jg = «df-el*Ud. H. 1L 14. 

Deflected. V. iv. 14. 


(1) On the side. V.xxii.21. (2) One- 
sided. V. iv. 14, 19: xvii. 7: xxvi. 5. (3) 
Low and undistinguished. I. i. 12. 

To assist, be a helpmate to. V. xvi. 18. 


the Grand-helper, and Ap 
tho Assistant-helper, were great 
offieers under the Chow dyn. V. xx. 6, 6. 

St!’ *hc P** 06 w boro Foo-yuC was 
found. IV. viii. Pt. i. 8. 

Bsii' the name of a mountain. III. 
i. Pt. i. 70 ; Pt. ii. 2. 

( 1 ) To prepare ; preparations. V. xxix. 
2: IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. (2) Complete. V. 
iv. 82, 33 : xxvii. 15, 20- all talents. 
IV. iv. 5. = ail filled up. V. xx. 6. 

Arrogant. I. i. 12 : II. i. 24 : iv. 8 : IV. 
vii. Pt. i. 6. 

To wound ; to be wounded. IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 8: V. ix. 16: x. 11 : xxix. 8. & 
does no injury, = does not matter. V. i. 
Pt. ii. 5. 

All. L L 11: II. i. 17, 21, 22, 28: ii. 18. 


A servant. We have ^ 0|, a subject. 

IV. xi. 8. J4jK personal attendants. 

V. xix. 8. In. V. xxvi. 2, 4, 6, it denotes 
the subordinate officers of the dept, of 

or high-chamberlain. 

Associate officers or ministers. II. iii. 
4: IV. viii. Ft. 1.0: V. 10 : xiv. 20: xviii. 
28 : xxvi. 5. |£j 'J^f, occurs often, 

the various officers, the body or 
mass of them. 

To see displayed. I. i. 10. 
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fi.'.S 


ffi 

iteen 

chien 

n 

peih 

pi 

m 


Deceitful, deceitfully. V. xx. 18. 

To be in error. IV. iii. 5 : vi. 5: V. vii. 
IS. = to assume; assumptive. V. iv. 
19, 84 : xxvii. 18. 

Perverse. V. iv. 19. 


yiA 

yi 

% 

citing 


kilen 

chien 


Usages, observances. V. xiii. 12. De- 
meanour, manners. dignity, 

majestic manners. V. x. 1 1 : xxii. 9. = 

measured gambolings. II. iv. 9. 

A hundred thousand. V. i. Ft. i. 8 ; Pt. 
ii. 6 : xiii. 4. 


To warn, to be warned. II. ii. 6, 14 : 
IV. Iv. 7. 


To be economical ; economy. II. ii. 14 : 
V. xx. 18. f£i, stlf-restraiut. IV. 

r. Pt. i. 6. 


THE 10ra RADICAL. 


Ji- 


lt 

yua 

jun 


7C 

yuc« 

ytian 


Sincerely, truly ; really ; in accordance 
with the truth of a case. I. i. 1, 8 : II. ii. 
8, 8, 10, 15, 21 ; et tape. Sincere, to be 
believed. V. xvi. 20. Observe ^ ^ 
II. i.l. To believe, put confidence in. II. i. 
16 : IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. Sincerity. V. xvi. 

19; Obs. rn.1t II. ii. 14. Observe 
•bo ft IL i. 20 ; and ft U. 

i. 25. 

(1) The first. II. i. 14 : IV. iv. 1. (2) 
— the eldest. V. viii. 1 : xii. 9, 18 : xxii. 
7. (3) Great. V. ix. 16 : x. 2, 7 ; et at. 
We have 7^ for the sovereign, II. 

ii. 14, 17; et <*4; 7UM’ IL ii. 18 : et 

at. i great-grandson, V. v. 6, 

6 : 7|2 V. xiii. 7, 15, means the 
first place at sacrifices. 7U -tf?' v - 
xxvii. 11, is peculiar. (4) The head. 
But Tjj II. iv. 11, probably =s the 
great head, — the sovereign. 

7G' in the head-p/aee of virtue, sur- 
passing others. V. xii. 22. (5) Good. II. 
l. 16. 7C i€> the greatly good. IV. v. 
Pt. iii. 8. 

D An elder brother. V. ix. 4, 16 : xxi. 1. 
heung ^ singularly joined with in V. 
hsiung rij I2 . sub Brotlvers ; cousins of 
the same surname. V. xvii. 6 : xxvii. 18. 
« as brothers, iu a brotherly way. V. 
xi. 5. 

To fill. V. xxvi. 7. 

CH'mig 


?L 

chao 

ft 

seen 

hsien 


ft 

teen 

psien 

ft 

ktcang 

kuang 

ft 

bih 

k'o 


ft 

tug 

tui 

ft 

nicen 

mien 

ft 

yen 

ft 

tow 

tou 


A million, millions. V. i. Pt. ii. 6. 
the millions of the people, •=• 
the people. III. iii. 5 : IV. ii. 5 : iii. 5 ; et 
tape. 

First; formerly. II. ii. 18: IV. ix. 1 : 
V. xi. 2 ; et at. As an adj., former, we 
find everywhere the combination ft 

3D»'»"ft^ftR;ftA; 

ftjfrftjfrfttfrft.a* 

ytt ancestors, forefathers. 

IV. v. i t. ii. 7 : V. L Pt. i. 6. 

3rd tone. To go before, setting an ex- 
ample. III. i. Pt. ii. 17 : IV. vii. Pt. i. 12 : 

V. xi. 7. So also we should toue, per- 
haps, in V. xiii. 23, 24 ; and in xii. 2. 

To shine, to enlighten. 11. iv. 7 : V. i. 
Pt. iii. 5 ; et at. = glory. I. i. 1 : V. i. 
Pt. ii. 8 ; et tape. *= bright, glorious. 
V. xiii. 22 : xxii. 24 : xxv. 6. 

Passim. (1) Its most common use is 
before a verb, when it is equal to our 
anxiliary can, to be able to; often, how- 
ever, giving emphasis simply to the verb 
which follows. E. q. I. i. 1, 2, 12. Rot 
unfrequentiy it stands alone, at the end of 
brief sentences, giving the idea of compe- 
tency with reference to what has been 
spoken of, or is in the mind. E. g. II. 
ii. 3, 4 : V. xxriii. 2. It is followed also 
by a noun or pronoun, and *= to be able 
for, to attain to. E.g. IV. iii. 9: vi.3 f 
8: V. xxvii. 11, 16, 17, 18, 20. Once, we 
have a preposition between it and the 
noun. V. xxvi. 1. (2) As an active 

verb, to be able for, and more, to subdue, 
prevail against. IV. iv. 7 : V. v. I : vi. 1 ; 
et at. *=» subduiiig. V. iv. 17. (3) 

Crossing. V. iv. 21. 

A man’s name. V. xxii. 19. 


A 

jiJi 

ju 


To avoid. V. xxvi. 1. To dispense or 
have done with. IV. viii. Ft. i. 1. 


king 

ching 


^»J, one of Yu’s nine provinces. 
III. i. Ft. i. 12. 

j||| a minister of Yaou, dealt with 
as a criminal by Shun. I. L 10: II. i. 12 : 
iii. 2. 

|U, to be wary. II. iii. 5. 


THE 11th RADICAL. A 


To enter. Sape. It is almost always 
followed by -^p, as in. II. i. A% 
to enter on office. V. xx. 16. Aft. 

V. xx. 19. HTA, going out and 
coming in, =• always and everywhere. V. 
xxi. 2. 
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6->4 

ft 

HUlf 

Dei 


• ^ 

thing 

liantf 

V n 


A 

p * 

p» 


A 


i.k 

liu 




The inside, that which is within. Its -ff 
prepositional use hardly appears in the , & V 
JShoo; hut obs. IV. viii. I’t. iii. 8: xxii. * ,in 9 
2! : xxriii. 1. We havc-^p jjg. V. ***• _gl 
G. * iu the palace; in the court. III. <"> 
iii. 6: V. xx. 4. Internal. V. xviii. 5. l Hm J 
Interior. V. x. 10. fp internal 
operations. V. iv. 30. « female soli- 

citation. V. xxvi. 10. It is generally c *‘‘> 

found in correlation with ft h 

the name of a mountain. III. i. I’t. ii. 3. 
pfcj the Recorder of the interior. V. 
x. 13. 

Two, — always with definite reference. 

=»the two, the pair. II. ii. 21: V. xxii. 

21 : xxvii. 15, 20, 21. 

Yes. I. i. 12 : II. i. 17. 21, 22, 23 ; et al. [ 

It is not found, excepting iu the first two ‘ 
Parts. 


THE 12th RADICAL. /V- 

Eight. =* the eighth. II. i. 8 : tint. ( 
We have the different kinds 

of musical instruments, formed of eight 
difft. materials. 11. i. 13, 24 ; et al.; A 
& the eight objects of government. V. 
i. ; 4, 7 ; /\§£. the eight wnn or savage 
tribes. V. v. 1. 

(1) Public feeling. V. xx. 15. (2) 1 
The highest title or dignity under the 
Chow dynasty. V. xx. 5, 6 ; et al. (3) j 
The title of the highest princely rank. '■ 
Found paspim in the fifth Part ; but onlv ; 
once in the Parts preceding, vix. IV. viii. | 
Pt. ii. 2. The name of the principality ! 
often precedes, as in ^ 

Observe ^ V. viii. 3 ; 
and ^|J V. iii. 5. 

Six. the sixth. V. iv. 4 ; et al. 

We have whose meaning is not , 

well ascertained, II. i. G; the 1 

six magazines, II. ii. 8 : III. i. Pt. ii. 15 ; 

ffi. ** x l * 10 nine 'irtties; II. iii. 

4; ^ | y , the six pitch-tubes; II. iv. 

4 ; et al. ; the leaders of the 

imperial hosts. 111. iv. 1 : but in V. xx. 
13, ^J^^JJ=the six ministers of the 
executive under Chow ; HI. ii. 

2; j5j|j, the imperial armies. V. i. 
Pt. iii. 1 ; et al. ; Iffy , V. iv. 40 ; 

JSjk- V xx. 1. 

Together with, in common, all to- 
gether. II. iv. 7 : IV. vii. 1*1. ii. 13; Pt. 
iii. 3; V. jv. 31: xiii. 4. To share in 
common. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7 ; Pt. ii. 4. 



chi 


ft 

chit 


m. 

* • * 

teen 

tien 


m 

keen 

ehien 



ch*i 


m 

ts'ih 

ts‘0 


1st tone, "T~ , the title of nn 

ancient officer, minister of Works. I. i. 10: 
II. i. 12, 21. 

Weapons of war. 

The third personal pronoun, singular 
and plural. The possess! ve pronoun at 
the third jieriMm. As a demonstnilive, 
the, that, this, these, those. It is found 
everywhere, and with peculiar usage. 
Very often it comes between the nom- 
inative and the verb, making the nom- 
inative emphatic, as in I. i. 11, But the 
nominative preceding may be a pronoun 
of any person, or a noun iu auv person, 
and the person of the varies accord- 
ingly. E. g. IV. i. 3. 4. Often, again, 
gives to the sentence or danse where 
it occurs a hortatory or imperative force. 
The clause is often terminated by a 
as in I.i. 12, hut often not ; E.g. V. xxvii. 
16, 17, 20. if. often follows the # 
with this force. E. g. V. xix. 23. Some- 
times the demonstrative force « then, 
in such a case; in the case of. E.g. II. 
ii. 20: IV. iii. 8. In many instances, 

such os Jt !f||. 1V v »- 9 ; 

"pp V. xxvi. 8. where the 
meaning may lx* plain enough, it is diffi- 
cult to bring the usage under any general 
rule. 

A concluding particle. IV. xi. 3. 


All. in every thing. IV. iv. 7 ; V. xxvii. 
15, 17. to amass. IV. vii. I’t. ii. 14. 

(1) Written hooks. V. xiv. 19. (2) 
Canons, statutes, regular rules and wavs. 
III. iii. 8 : iv. 4 : IV. ii. 2 ; et strpe. 

-rifll, the five relations of society and 
the virtues belonging to thorn. II. i. 2; et 
al. are found together. V. viii. 

4 : xx. 16. ^ lUt, unlawful ways. V. 

ix. 8: xviii. 22. =*- statutory. II. i. 11. 

■r. constantly. V. x. 7, 17. (3) To direct, 
superintend. II. i. 23. 24 : V. xxvii. 11, 
12. To be directed to, bent on. IV. viii. Pt. 
iii. 5. To consider, care for. V. ix. 3. 5. 

Together with, and. V. xxiii. 1. To 
comprehend. =» to absorb. IV. ii. 7. 
To embrace along with other duties. V. 
xix. 13. 

one of Yu’s nine provinces. 
III. i. Pt. i. 1. So, |{i ylj , III. iii. 7. 

THE 13tu RADICAL, pj. 

A tablet, or tablets with writing on 
them. V. vi. 11: xiii. 29, 30: xxii. 12. 
*= records. V. xi. 19. To prepare such 
a tablet. V. vi. 5 : xiii. 29. 
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4? 

tsar 

tsai 



man h 

mao 


& 

mien 

mica 


Twice. V. xviii. 23 : xxii. 2. r » : xxiii. 1, ' 
2. To do twice, to repeat. II. ii. 17. I 

(1) To pursue blindly or heedlessly, j 
V . i. Pt. i. 5 : xxii. 9. (2) To overspread. I 
V. xvi. 14, 15, 21. To be overspread by. J 
V. ix. 4. (3) Used for i/g, to be jealous , 
of. V. xxx. 7. 

A cap of ceremony of various form 
and materials, acc. to the rank and cir- j 
cumstances of the wearer. IV. v. Pt. ii. 

1 : V. xxii. 2, 21, 22, 23 : xxiii. 7. 


TIIE 14th RADICAL. *"*. 


(1) Great, highest. ^^^J^here- 
ch'ang ditary princes. V. i. Pt. i. 2, 6; et al. 
m±’ the great earth, or the altar to 
the spirit of the earth. V. i. Pt. i. 10. 

5jg. prime minister. The title was 
used in both the dynasties of Shang and 
Chow. IV. iv. 1 : V. xvii. 1 : xx. 17. (2) 
name of a mountain. III. i. 

Pt. ii. 3, 8. 


* 

tttng 

pi"!? 


9**9 


TIIE 15tii RADICAL. ’/ . 

Winter, in the winter. I. J. 7: V. iv. 38 : 
xxv. 5. 

Ice. V. xxv. 2. 

To be accomplished II. iii. 4. 


THE 16th RADICAL. Jl 

A bench or long stool. V. xxii. 2, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 24. 


All. IV. iii. 7: vii. Pt. i. 17: xi. 2: V. 
iv. 10, 11, 13, 16, 23 ; et a/. 

The male of the phoenix, II. iv. 9. 

fnrnng 

huang 

TIIE 17th RADICAL. |_J. 

W (I) Bad fortnno; unfortunate. II. ij. 
nm„g “ : 1V ' vi ‘ 3: V ' *»• 31, 33, 40; el al. \ 

bsiung |^1 « v > | , suffering, condition. IV. 

vii. I't. iii. 4. (2) Cruel, injurious ; 

wicked. IV. iii. 3 : V. i. l’t. i. 6 ; Pt. ii. 3, 

8 ; et at. 

(1) Togoorcomcforth.II.il. 10: III. i 

r/rlh »• ***• *»- 10: V. xxx. 6 ; et at. JjJ 
C * 1 u to issue iu. V. xvi. 2. tb A** 0 A 


A 

kr 

Chi 



7 J 

toon 

tao 

UJ 

jin 

jen 

# 

fun 

fdn 


p 



lieh 


m 

king 

hsing 


ch'oo 

ch*u 


WJ 

/» ft 
pieh 

m 

fe 

Ii 



k‘u 


HJ 

e 

k 

che 

chili 


M 


k'ih 


ku 


6.3o 

1 1 j P| , the rising son. 1. 1. 4: V. xvi. 
SI. Obs. V. xii. 10. (2) To put or 

send forth. II. i. S3 : it 17: IV. vii. i’t. I. 
I, 15 ; el at, Obs. V. xi. 3. 


THE 18tii RADICAL, 7 ) 


A knife. V. xxiii. 19. 


A shurp blade, attached to a spear. V. 
xxii. 21. Edged weapons. V. xxix. 2. 


To divide; to separate: to share; to 
distribute. V. iii. 9 : II. i. 27: IV. vii. Pt. 
ii. 15: V. v. 3. Separate. V. xx. 13. Se- 
parately. I. i. 4, 6. 

To hew down. II. iv. 1 ; III. i. Pt. i. l ? 
Pt. ii. 14. 

To arrange ; to be arranged. IV. viiL 
Pt. iii. 7: V. iii. 10: xix. 24. 


IT) Punishments. S<rpc. II 
the five punishments. II. i. 11, 20 : ii. 11 ; 
V. xxvii. 13 ; et at. To punish. II. iii. 6 : 
V. ix. 16; et al. As an adjective. V. 
xxvii. 20; et al. (2) Laws generally. 
V. xv. 15. A pattern; behaviour. V. xiii. 
21, 24 : I. i. 12. To imitate. V. xxviii. 3 : 
et at. 

The beginning or commencement ; in 
the beginning, at first. II. i. 8 : ii. 19, 21 : 
et S07X. — •, the first. V. iv. 4. 

1JI early dayi. V. xii. 18. To 
commence. V. ix. 1 : xiv. 1. 

(1) To separate. III. i. Pt. ii. 9. To 
di»tingui»h. V. xxiv. 7. =, be>ide«. V. 

ix. 5, 17. (2) -fc the name of a 
mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 3, 8. 

(1) Gain, money. IV. ii. 5 : v. Pt. Iii. 
9. Advantage. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4 : V. xxx. 
«• V. xx. 12. Advantageous. 

V. vi. 12. MM , conveniences. II. ii. 

7. (2) *u n . sharpness of tongue. 
V. xx. 16: xxiv. 8. 

To cut open. V. i. Pt. i. 5. 


To cut off the cars. V. ix. 10: xxvii. 3. 


To order, regulate, define. TV. ii. 8 : rii. 
Pt. i. 1 2 ; et at. = strictness of regula- 
tion. V. xxi. 2. Regulations. II. xx. 14. 

to restrain one’s self from. V. 

x. 13. 

To injure. IV. xi. 8. 
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fill (I) Then ; denoting either ft logical 
Jvl sequence ora sequence of time. We must 
often leave it untranslated in English. 
l J aaim. (2) Rules. III. iii. 8 : V. xxv. 
♦, (used in connection with SJL.1. A 
model. IV. viii.Pt. i. !. (3) To take as 
a law or pattern, to imitate. III. I. rt. u. 
1# : V. vi. 22 ; et a I. 

(1) The front. 

t'Un fore. V. xxii. 20. In front. V. iii. 8: xxvi. 
clrien 3 ( 2 )- Former, as an adj. S arpe 

father, predecessor, forefathers, is 
very common. K . g* V. vii. 2, 10, 14. 

To pare. = to practise extortion. 
V. xxL 7. 


tsih 

Ud 


m 


sed 

hsino 

m 

te'in 

m 

fei 

nl! 

p'ow 

p*ou 


flu 

I kea 
| cliia 

I **<* 

I ch*ia 

lift 

tsoo 

chu 

m 

c/l'th 


To cut open, rip up. V. i. Pt. i. 5. 


To cut off the feet. V. xxvii. 18. 
To cut out. V. i. Pt. iii. 8. 


y»”9 


'Xfj, made it his own work. V. vi. 4, 

16. » lift yJi R to labour com- 

passionately for the people. V. xxvii. 8. 

To add, or be added, to to affect. V. 
viii. 2. 

Strenuously. V. x. 18. 


To help, assist. V. ix. 7 : v. 10. 


Written also, ^ and jjfjj. To receive 
warning, admonish one’s self. V. ix. 9. 
To have it in charge ; to give in charge. 
II. iii. 6 : iv. 11. With the idea supersed- 
ed, that the charge is a work of correction. 
V. xiv. 2. = the execution of such a 

charge. V. xiv. 14. 

Valour ; brave. IV. ii. 2: V, xxx. 5. 

To urge, exert one’s self. IV. vii. Pt. i. 1 5. 


Lang 

ft) 

p6 

po 

$! 

to 

ko 

fJ 

chiva*g 

firming 


Strong ; stem. II. i. 24 : V. iv. 17 : xxiv. 
12. Vigour. II. iii. 3. Sternly. V. x. 13. 


To tear off, =■ to degrade. V. i. Pt. ii. 5. 


To ent off; to injure, to afflict. 1. 1. 11 : 
IV. i. 2. 3: V. xiv. 14 : xvi. 11 : x.iu. 5. 
Sometimes the object is not expressed. 
„ afflictions, calamities. V. vii. 1. 
To take warning. II. iv. 8. 


mren 

mien 


tuny 


heih 

hsu 

moo 

mu 


To move, to put in action ; to take 
action. IV. vi. 14 : viii. Pt. ii. G ; V. x. 14. 
16 : xviii. 18. — movements. II. iv. 2 : 

IV. vi. 5. To move, to excite, to affect. 
II. ii. 13,21: vU.Pt.LM ;Pt.ii. 1: Pt.HL 
5: V. iii. 7. « to remove, V. vi. 18. 

To exert one’s self. To act earnestly 
for. V. i. Pt. ii. 9 : ii. 7, 8, 9 : ix. 4 : xvt. 
16, 18. 

To bend the mind to, to strive after. 
IV. viii. Pt. iii. 4 : V. L Pl.iiL4: xxiii.5. 


To cut off. 


I, III. ii. 3. 


tsenou 

chiao 

$] 

lew 

liu 


&IJ 


thing 

I alieiig 


(l) To slay. V. xvi. 15. 
others to die. IV. vii. Pt. i. 2. 


ti 

li 

Jft 

tong 


= to wish 
(2) A kind 

of battle axe. V. xxii. 21. (3) 4V M 
One of the ancestors of the Chow family. 
V. iii. 6. . 

To cut off the nose. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 16 : 

V. ix. 10 : xxvii. 8, 18. v. 

xviii. 5, must be translated generally,— 
to injure. 

THE 19th RADICAL. Jj. 

Strength. II. ii. 20 : V. i. Pt. i. 8 ; et at. 
= influence. II. iv. 4 . Strongly- IV . 
i. 3 : V. i. PL U. S : xviii. 28. 

Work done, or to be done ; achievement, 
services, merits. I. i. 10: II. i. 9, 26; et 
strpe. Meritorious. II. ii. 18. % ^ 

the nine services. II. ii. 7. J{|, 

deeds of guilt. V. xxvii. 21. Hi J# 


Inou 

lao 


To surpass. III. iii. 5, 


To toil, to be toiled ; to toil for ; toil. 
IV. vii. Pt. 1. 11, 14 ; Pt. ii. 10, 13: V.vi. 
18 : xv. 8, 5, 7 : xx. 18 : xxv. 1. 

3d toue. To encourage, to reward. V. 
xi. 2. 


lao 

# 

she 

shih 

m 

l u m 

ch*in 


ft tun 

hsiin 


mat 

mai 


Power, influence. V. xxi. 7. 
powerful. IV. ii. 4. 


= the 


To be laborious or diligent ; to toil for, 
be laborious about. It is sometimes fol- 
lowed by -^p. II. ii. 9, 14 : IV. vii. Pt. L 
14 : V. iii. 6 : et siepe. — laboriously. 
V. xi. 4, 5 ; et al. = to encourage to 
diligence. V. ix. i. 

(1) Merit; important service to the 
empire. II. ii. 20 : V. i. Pt. i. 5 : iii. 5. (2) 

PJj - the uamc of tlie cm i"-' ror Yaou - 

I7L i. 

To exert one’s strength. V. xix. 20. 
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To exert one's-sclf. II. ill. 1. 


S* ^ W, a small portion of the empire, 
•‘eu V. ix. L 


i&h To advise, to encourage, to stimulate. 

II. ii. 7: IV. vii. PU ii. 7 : V. vii. 12: xvl. i 
l-'eutn ]j. xxvi. 8. To bo stimulated. to come 1 
clriiuit under the influence of. V'. xviii. 4. 9, 10, ’ 
11. To encourage, advise, one another. j 
V. xviii. 29 : xxiv. 4. 


clrii 


+ 

shih 


THE 20th RADICAL. > J. 

Do not ; — prohibitive. Some- i 

times the prohibition is indirect. E. g. 
II. ii. 6: V. vi. 17. 

(1) Bundles: things wrapper! up. III. 
i. Pt. i. 44, 52 (n.b.) (2) Bushy. III. i. 
P°°* PU i. 33. 


I 

ten ft 


t iftrn 
ehien 

T 


THE 24th RADICAL. +• 

Ten. Strpe. + the ten evil 

ways. 1 V.iv. 7. It is generally found in the 
8hoo in combination with other numerals, 
both cardinal and ordinal. 

A thousand. II. iv. 8 : V. i. Pt. i. 8 : ii. 
2 : xxvii. 18. 


paott 

pao 


ft 

hua 


it 

iha 

IK-i 


THE 21st RADICAL. 

To change, to exercise a transforming 
influence. V. xx. ti. Transforming in- 
fluences. V. xxiv. 9. to exchange, i 

II. iv. 1. = to dissolve doubts. V. vii. ! 

4. = to be influenced, transformed, by. 

V. i. Pt. ii. 3 : xxi. 9 : xxiv. 3. 

(1) The north; on the north; north- | 
wards; northern. 111. i. Pt. ii. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
13: IV. ii. 6: V. Ti. 4. ^ a 

mountain. II. i. 8. (2) To be defeated ! 
and flee. V. iii. 8. 

3d tone. To be separated. II, i. 27. 
pet 

THE 22» RADICAL. 

M To correct To assist. IV. iv. 7 : v. Pt. 
ii. 2, 3 : vii. Pt. i. 2 : viii. Pt. i. 9 : V. xxvi. 
uty jj t 
k'liang 

Not. IV. iii. 7 : viii. Pt. iii. 3: V. xx. 


wu 

% 

slicing 

fv 

hmtu 

liui 


The seventh of the calcndaric branch 
characters. V. i. l’U ii. 1 : iii. 8 : xii. 2, b : 
xxiv. 1. 

To ascend, to rise. II. i. I : IV. v. Pt. 
iii. 4 : V. xxi. 14 : xxviii. 1. -^j- 
advancement and degeneracy. V. xxiv. 4. 

Grass, — all kinds of grasses. 1H. i. Pt. 
i. 44. 


ptl'tlH 

pun 


The half. IV. viii. PU iii. 3. 


Mean. V. xv. 9. 


Jrt 


kuei 


: xxvi. 2 : xxvii. 12. 


A box or case. III. 1. Pt. i. 52. 


Iisich 


Uuh 

tsu 

lif 


! 


The w hit ling turbulent waters of the i 
- Han and lveang near their junction. III. j 
**0 i. I't. ii. 8, 9. 
hut 


(£ 

ktrei 

kuei 


A coffer or chest. V. vi. 11, 


THE 23i> RADICAL. 

is o m * i % any onlinarv ! 

P'tih man or woman. IV. vi. 11. (2) Re- 1 

p i spmisivo. V. xiii.4. (8) A denominator 
of horses. V. xxviii. 4. 

BE To conceal. IV. vi. Pt. i. 7. 


To agree, be united, in. II. i. 1 : IV. vi. 
8; et a/. = both together. II. ii. 18. 

To agree with. V. i. Pt. ii. 5. t&Jfr 
to form parties. IV. vii. I’t. iii. 3. To 
harmonize with what is right. V. xxiii. 3. 
To be brought to harmony with the right. 
II. ii. 1: V. iv. 11: viii. 3: xix. 4. To 
bring to harmony. I. i. 2 : If. L 8: IV. r. 
Pt. ii. 4 : V. iv. 2. a*- hurmouiously. 

V. iv. 4. = to help. IV. i. 3. 

(1) To die. V. xvil. 1. (2) To com- 
plete. V. vii. 16. (3) Then; wheu all 
was over. II. i. 8. 

The south. III. i. Pt. ii. 23 : V. xxii. 15 
18. «=~ the transformations of 

the summer. 1. i. 5. South wants; on the 
south. II. i. 8: III. i. Pt. ii. 7,8: IV.ii. 6. 
Southern. 111. i. Pt. ii. 6: V. vi. 4: xxii. 
*■ am- the southern part of the 
Ho. III. i. rt. l. 53. |£j, the mints 

of a mountain. III. i. Pt. i. 76. 
a place on the borders of Cochin China. 
Li. 5. the place where Ke6 

was confined. IV. ii. 1. the 

name of a mountain. 11. i. 8. 
a double surname. V. xvi. 12: xxii. 1 1. 


THE 23th RADICAL. 


b 


puh 

pu 


To divine by means of the tortoise- 
shell : divination. II. ii. 18: IV. vii. I*t. i. 
2 ; Pt. ii. 7 : V. iv. 20, 23, 24, 25 ; el Kept. 
I ' ** to < *' vinc " ll *‘ ^ tortoise* 
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t' 

petn 

pien 

A 

chtn 

chan 


shell. V. yL 9. J> is to divine 
about the locality. V. xii. 2. 

A law, a rule. V. xxii. 24. 


& 

yw 

yu 


9°*9 

an# 

m 

inaou 

mao 

# 


(1) To determine the answers ou 
divination, to examine the prognostics. 
V. iv. 24. jij , the officer charged 

with this work. II. ii. 18. Used for 
V. iv. 23. (2) To deliberate. V. xxvii. 
20 . 

A wine-jar or bottle, of medium aixe. 
V. xiii. 25 : xxviii. 4. 


THE 26tii RADICAL, p. 

I, tho speaker’s own person. V. vii. 8, 

11 . 


m 

i&tih 

chi 


The 4th of theralendaric branch-char- 
acters. V. xii. 4 : xiii. 3 : xxii. 12. 


. 0 ) 


Unstable and inseenre. II. ii. 15. 
Perilousness. IV. v. Pt. Hi. 5: V. xx. 2, 
19 : xxiv. 12. To have a feeling of danger. 
jg4g.IY.HLt. % V.x,v. 
2. (2) — . the name of a place. 

II. i. 12: ULi. I t. S. 78; Pt. II. 6. 

(1) To go, approach, to. II. iv. 8: III. 

i. Pt. L 88 : et *rpe. FolL by -J-\ V. xiv. 
1 7. Observe fP fjfT> V - Tl 

«T.i7 ; «ci|§ 

iP 5^1' IV *- 7 - — »pp>y 

one’s-self to. V . xv. 9. (2) As a particle. 

•s as to, even. V. xxviii. 2 ; instantly, 
V. xiii. 7. 

A high noble and officer. ^J. 
the six leaders of the imperial armies, 
clring III. ii. 1. But iu V. xx. 13, the same 
phrase indicates the six chief ministers 
under the Chow dynasty. is found 
everywhere else with -f- following; — 
IV. iv. 7 : xi. 2: et snepe. In V. xvii. 1, 
^jJJ ^ is merely a compound designa- 
tion of one individual; and in all the 
other places they should probably go to- 
gether, as indicating one class of officers. 


1°. Ob.. f\ }g IV. Pt. ii. 8 ; Jg *!£, 
iv.xUjJgiSj^If.v.m.s. Of) 
To settle. V. vii. 11. (3) Jg *$■«»« 
name of a hill. III. i. Pt. ii. 1, 7. In many 
copies of the Shoo printed 

and few Chinese teachers are nware of 
the error. In reality the character 
occurs only once, — in V. xxii. 16. 

V. xx. 20. Should probably be 
confuted. 

Thick. III. Hi. 9. — (tret, rich. V. 

i. Pt. iii. 4. In V. xxi. 14, 

J|f -good; but J|r ^2, II. ii. 7,— 
making the meuns of living abundant. 

A plain. III. i. I’t. i. 77 : IV. vii. Pt. i. 

_ ,2 - ± M 

y iian are ail the names of plains. 111. i. Pt. i. 5. 
32; Pt. ii. 4. 

|$f A personal and possessive pronoun, 

'“A used everywhere ; and much in the same 

chlieh ** J£- Il 1 • properly of the third 
person, and. as a personal pronoun, it ia 
only so found. As a possessive, however, 
it is often = my. our, your. E. g. IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 10: V.i. Pt.i. 7,9: iv.2: xxvi. 1,8. 
It is frequently used also as a demon- 
strative, x the, that, those. E. g. I. i. 4, 
5, 6, 7 : IV. viii. Pt. iii. 1 : V. iii. 2. Still 
more common than in tho esse of jL* f 
however, there are instances, where it is 
difficult to construe the character with 
reference to it* more common usages, 
E. g. V. i. Pt. iii. 1 : II. iii. 3 : V. xv. 8. 
15, 17, 18. 

To be satiated. V. xiii. 27. 


mang 

S 

hou 

IM 

y»en 


ring 


£ 

freu 

ch‘u 


(1) Severe, dangerous. V. vi. 5. (2) 
Oppressively. V. xi. 2. (8) To be con- 
scious of peril. V. xxvi. 1. 


THE 28th RADICAL. A . 


2d tone. To put away. II. ii. 6. 


To be arranged in order. IV. x. 6. 


ts'an 

ch*an 


THE 29th RADICAL 


X 


THE 27th RADICAL. 


r- 


m 

ckt 

chib 


(1) To come to, to cause to come to; 
to he able to be brought to. II. i. 3: iii. 
3 : III. i. Pt. i. 6, 32, 41, 66, 77 : et pantim. 
It it used with # other verbs— j^ f 
III. i. Pt. i. 52; Pt. ii. 15; Jg U- 
vii.*Pt- i. 4. to execute. V. i. Pt. i. 


X 

gtw 

yu 

» 

teeth 

chi 


Further, also, again, — continuing a nar- 
rative by the addition of further particu- 
lar*. II. iv. 11 : IU. i. Pt. ii. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
12, 13 ; et str/te. 

To come to, to reach, to attain to. IV. 
vii. Pt. i. 12, 14, 17 ; einape. Z'K'* 
frequent, meaning deficiencies, to be un- 
equal to, not to be up to, &c. =to 
come to the kno* ledge of, to deterusine. 
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£ 

yew 

yu 



& 

shufi 

shu 


U'tH 

ch*U 



show 

shou 


m 

ts'vng 

t«‘eng 


V. xiii. 2. It vcrv often simply =» and. 
E . g. III. i. Pt. i. 4,' 28, 40 ; I't. ii. 1. 

-= with. V. iv. 25. to. V. xxvii. 2. 

A friend. friends. IV. vii. I't. i. 10: V. 
vii. 12: x. 13. Friendly. V. i. I’t. i. 2, 6; 
et step*. To be friendly. V. ix, 16. Foil, 
by ■^p. xii. 24. tj|J not friendly, 
« disobedient. V. iv. 17. 

(1) To return. III. iii. 9: IV. x. 6. (2) 
To take back, to resume. V. xxiii. 7. 
To retract, xx. 15. To retort, vii. 7. 
:fg fa to recover, vii. 4. ^ to 

bring a contrary w ind. vi. 19. (3) To 
go contrary to. 1 1. ii. 20 = perversity. 

V. iv. 14. To overthrow, iii. 8. *= in 

revenge, for private grudge. V. xxvii. 16. 

(1) The third of brotliera. I. i. 5. 7. 
So also in V. xxvii. 13. where it includes 
cousins. (2) A father’s younger brother. 
— uncles. V.xvii. 1. So.'f^J V.v.3. 

^ ^ ^ were brothcr » 
of king Woo, and uncles of Clung. V. xvii. 

1: vi. 12. brother of king 

Wan, and uncle of the duke of Chow. V. 
xvi. 12. 

To take. V. xii. 8. *= to capture. V. 

i. Pt. ii. 8. to take in hand, to make 
an eud of. IV. ii. 7. 

(1) To receive. Passim. Especially 
in the phrases ,— & & A ffe. 

0b " I?-".*. 4 IV. 

xi. 8. To receive to employment. II. iii. 
4. to receive gifts from 

God. II. iv. 2. (2) The name of the 
tyrant, the IobI emperor of the Shang 
dynasty. V. i. Pt. i. 4, 6, 8 ; et sape. He 
is in other books commonly mentioned by 
his epithet of 

Crowded together. V. xv, 18. 

II. iv. 1 1, «=> vexatious. See m- 


THE SOni RADICAL. P . 


P 

bow 

k‘ou 


£ 


(1) The mouth. II. ii. 17 : IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 18: viii. Pt. ii. 4: V. xv. 15: xx. 6. 

m p , see m & P , an exceed- 
ing mouth, = extravagant talk IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 12. P that which fills the 
mouth, — matter for remark. IV. ii. 1. 
(2) P , the name of a bill. III. i. ' 

Pl. i. 8; Pt. ii. 1. 

Antiquity ; the ancients ; ancient. I. i. 

1 : IV. viii. Pt. iii. 3 : V. ix. 5 : et seepe. I 

We have t A t Z At 

generally referring to the an- 
cient aovereigm. Anciently, of old. IV. 
ir. 2: rii. Pt. i. 7, 14; el al. Observe 

§ t A V - ***• 19 = » ,,d ft 

-fe. V. xxvii. 2. 


w 

ta'OU 

tno 



chao 


f 

shaou 

sltno 






she 

sliih 

t 

yew 

yu 


SJ 

sze 

szu 


Pf 


ya 


t 


& 

hd 

ho 


G39 


To be covetous, greedy. V. xviil. 5. 


To call for, to summon. ITT. ii. 1 : V. 
xxii. 3. To call forth, to provoke. IV. 
xi. 7. 

In the title of V. xii.; the name of the 
appanage of Shih, the Grand-protector in 
king Ching’s reign. 

May. might ; can, could. Like may in 
English, pj may represent possibility, 
liberty, duty. It occurs frequently, but 
not so often as in the Four Books, pj* 
J/^[ occurs only once. V. xvi. 10. 
standing alone, = to do, to be competent. 

I. i. 9. 11. 

The first personal pronoun. Used also 
as a possessive. III. i. Pt. ii. 17 : IV. i. 1, 
3 ; et *acpe. It docs not occur iu the 5th 
Part. 

A recorder, historiographer. V. vi. 5, 17. 
ft £ , see fi] . jj*. the Grand- 
recorder. V. x. 13 : xix. 9, 24 : xxii. 23. 

The right side ; on the right side. II. ii. 
4. V. ii. 1 ; et al. As an ndj., the right. 
V. xxii. 20. tt go frequently to- 
gether, with reference to the officers im- 
mediately about the sovereign. IV. vi. 7: 
viii. Pt. i. 4: V. xix. 1, 8 ; et al. The 
same characters, used as a verb, but with 
changed tones )• — • to *«>*t. 

II. iv. 4 i et al. Observe ydtc III. i. 
I’t. 1.11. 

To preside over, to superintend ; that 
which one presides over, his proper busi- 
ness. We are puzzled sometimes, whether 
to construe the character as a noun or a 
verb. III. iv. 4 : IV. ix. 5 : V. xx. 15 : xxi. 
2 : xxvii. 12. Officers. V. ix. 11 : x. 17. 
So, xix. 8, 9 ; and jjj , 

II. ii. 12 : V. xix. 13, 21. Obs. ‘gj 

V. xix. 12 ; h] the minister 
of War, V. ii. 2 : xi. 2 : xix. 10 : xx. 10 ; 
SIS the minister of Works. II. 1. 17: 
V. ii.2:iv. 7: xi. 2: xix. 10: sex. 12; fj] 
the minister of Crime, V. iv. 7 : xix. 

24: xx. U; nm the minister of In- 
struction. II. 1. 19 : V. ii. 2 : Iv. 7. xi. 2 : 
xix. 10 : xx. 8. 

Alas. I. i. 9, 10, 1 1 : II. 11. 6 : Iii. 2 : iv. 
1, 3. We should perhaps translate in 
the same way in V. xxvii. 14. 

Each, every one. II. ir. 8 : IV. iii. 7 : 
V. iv. 32 ; et al. Obs. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 7. 

To agree. IV. xi. 7: V. xvi. 20. To 
unite, make to blend. II. iv. 9. To pre- 
serve in harmony. V. xi. 3. 
the name of a hill. TIT. i. ft. ii. 5. 
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db 

<3 

chi 


rung 


% 

m»g 



hou 


¥ 

li 

f 

a 

chim 


Jow 

foil 


p'ci 

3£ 

« 

woo 

wu 


(1) Good. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12: Pt. ii. 16: 
V. xxv. 5, 8: xx vii. 12; et al. (2) For- 
tunate, lucky. II. ii. 5: IV. vi. 5 ; «4 al. 
Often used with reference to the favour- 
ah'e indications obtained by divination. 
II. iii. 3 : V. iv. 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31 ; et al. 

(1) To unite ; to bring — to be brought 
— to the same order or rule ; together ; 
the same. II. i. 8: ii. 18 : iii. 6 : iv. 7: III. 

i. Pt. i. 15, 18, 75; Pt. ii. 7, 14 : iv. 5; ft 

<a/M. *3 to share in. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 14 : 

V. xix. 5. |fjj|, a great agreement. 
V. iv. 26. =. the same a*. V. xvl. 16. 

(2) The name of a cup. V. xxii. 23, 26, 
27, 28. (3) Forms part of the name of 
a hill. 111. i. Pt. ii. 12. 

(1) To name. II. ii. 10: V. vi. IB: 
xxvii. 8. (2) Famous, the best. V. iii. 
6: IU. i. Pt. i. 52. 

(1) A sovereign, the sovereign. II. ii. 
2 : III. iv. 2 : V. iii. 2 ; et t utjte. 
the great sovereign. II. ii. 14, 17; et aL 
So, yJJ V. xxvi. 1. \Ve have 
y , IV. viU. Pt. ii. 2 ; and 
xxii. 24. God is called jjjfjj jgj, 

IV. iii. 4. But Pwan-kflng calls liis an- 
cestors-^ fa jjj$ IV. vii. Pt. 

ii. 10. V. iii. 6. (2) A prince, 

one of the feudal chiefs of the empire. II. 
1. 8. The phrase mg- in this sense, 
is frequent. We have see 

= : Jg^,in.lil.2;Jg§f, II. 1. 

17, 18 : vi. V. xxvii. 8. 

An officer. in. iv. 6. 


K 

lea 

lit 

-fib. 

O 

ktwu 

kao 


m 

chow 

chou 


QDL 

koo 

ku 

hoo 

& 

on 

tiling 


Sparing, slow. IV. U. 5. 

(1) To rule over. IV. viii. 1 : V. xxii. 
24. As a noun, a sovereign, it ruler. 
Applied to the emperor. II. ii. 4, 17: V. 
xxii. 5: xxiii. 5; et sir/ie. Applied to 
princes, rulers of States. V. i. Pt. i. 2, 6; 
tt eerpe. See especially in Bk. xvi., ad- 
dressed to The phrase -jp-, 

■=* princely, superior man, occurs, but 
not so frequently as in the Four Books. 
It has hardly assumed as yet its technical 
meaning. II. ii. 20: V. i. Pt. iii. 2 : v. 4 : x. 
7 : xii. 24 : xr. 1 : xx. 15 : xxx.5. (2) In 

v - **'•• »'"> $ ^p- **»■. $ 

appears to be a part of the name. 

(1) Not, nut to have. I. i. 12. If not, 
with reference to something going before. 
II. iv. 6 : IV. v. Pt. iii. 2 : V. xv. 3. (2) 

To disapprove, disallow. IV, vii. Pt. iii. 
11 : V. xv, 15. 

Distresses. ? disorders. V. xv. 17. 


I. V. i. Pt. i. 6. — our. IV. xi. 3. 


1 



fu 


ho 


To hold in the month. =r: to conceal 
( ? ). IV. vii. I't. i. 8. To cherish. V.xv. 
17. 


(I)- s#. the prince of Leu. V, 
xxvii. 1. (2) 'Hie surname of the princes 
of Ts‘e. V. xxii. 1 1. 

To tell to, announce, declare to. Poe - 
sit*. It is sometimes followed by 
but not often. To announce or appeal 
to Heaven. IV. iii. 3 : V. xxvii. 4. &E 
the helpless, those who have none 
to appeal to. II. ii. 3. 


In IV. v. Pt. i. 3, it should probably 
be Throughout the 5lli Part, the 

character occurs everywhere as the name 
of the ancient seat of the princes of the 
Chow dynasty, which is its meaning 
always in the name — ‘ the duke of Chow ; * 
and us the name of the dynasty itself. 
Frequently it denotes the capital, Haou, 
as in xii. 1 : xiii. 6, 10, 18, which is also 
called ^ J See xviii. 1 ; et al. We 
have also for the name of the 

new capital at Lft, xxiv. 1, 4. 

the wail of an infant. II. ir. 8. 


In the exclamation Pjtpf, Oh! 
Passim. 

Passim. (1) As a verb. To charge, 
command, ap;>oint. The subject may l»e 
the emperor, any leader or chief, Heaven 
or God. As u noun. Commands, order, 
requirements, charge. Those may be 
from man, as in the titles of several of 
the Books, or from Heaven or God. In 
this latter sense its common reference is 
to the favour or decree of God in dealing 
with the appointment to the sovereignty 
of the empire. We liave ~j \ Q -J^, — the 
great appointment, i.e , to the throne, V. 
xiv. 5; but the same phrase in V. xxvii. 

11, means the jxiwer of life and death. 
As a verb, also in the passive. II. i. 1 : V. 
vi. 7. To request authority. V. xvii. 1. 
To consult, ask the will of. II. ii. 18. In 
V. viii. 4, it means the symbols of investi- 
ture. (2) Life. The idea sometimes 
approaches that of fate, destiny. IV. vii. 
Pt.i.4, 12 ; I’t. ii. 9 ; l*t. iii. 2, 6; V. xviii. 

2 i tt al. Ob.. A^PH V - 

xxOi.Sl; g tt^^jr.v.xiUf.; 
ft t ft V. xxvii. I. (3) £ fft. 
Perhaps the name of Yu. II. ii. 1. 

To oppose, to do despite to. II. ii. 6: 
IV. iv. 5: xi. 5, Perhaps it should have 
the tame meaning in I. i. li, though I 
have translated there after Ts’ae. 

(1) To harmonize; to cultivate hnr- 
niony with ; to be harmonious. I. i. 2 : II. 
i. 24 : ii. 7 : et siepe. = to unite. V. xvi. 

12. = t« be obedient. V, ix. 9. Har- 
monious harmony. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12: V. 
xviii. 24 : ix. 1 : et al. Spoken of soup. 
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© 

MIC 

chiu 

Pt- 

too 

tu 

tsze 

U7.1l 

m 

Uxe 

tiZU 


IV. Tiii. Pt. ill. 2. (2) A surname. I. i. 
8, G, 7, tt: II. iv. 1, 9. So also proha Mv 
in V. xxii. 10. (3) The name of a river. 
III. i. Pt. i. OH. (4) Part of a designa- 
ti ,m >— /fi\- V. xxviii. 1, 8, 4. 

(J) Calamity. II. ii. 20: V. xxvii. 12. 
(2) Crime, the fault. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12: 
l*t. ii. 4 : V. iv. 11 ; et al. Aa an adj., = 
evil, criminal. V. iv. 13. (3) Unfavour- 
able. V. iv. 34. 

To set down a cup. V. xxii. 20. 


Mk 

I & 


keen 

bsien 


gat 

ai 


PP 

p*tn 


Is at 
t&ai 


If 

cA* 

che 

/t 

Vang 

BD 

UHlt 

wen 

2 , 


(1) To consult with ; to inquire and 
find. 1. i. 9, 10 : II. i. 16. (2) An rv- 
clanuition, = Ah 1 I. i. 8, 11, 12 ; n.i. j; 
21, 22, 28, 26 : ii. 20. 

8d tone. *&•& * murmur and 
sigh. V. xxv. 6. 

(1) All. It stands very often at the 
beginning of clauses of sentences, ami 
collects in one all the subjects of the verb 
which follows. Those subjects some- 
times are only two. V. xix. 1 : xxiii. 2. 
are peculiar being equivalent to — 
they and all the rest. In Pan V., how- 
ever, standing in the same way at the 
beginning of clauses, it is often used 
adverbially, and » entirely, in every 
tiling. E. y. via. 1 : ix. 1 : x. tt: xiii. 5, 15. 
(2) A name, /g V. xvi. 7. 

To compaaiioiuitc. V. xxvii. 5. C0111- 
passioniitely, with sorrow. V. xxii. 10 : 
xxvii. 20. Sorrow, painful labour. V. ix. 

'*■ an exclamation, = Alaa. 

Placed at the end of the sentence. V 

vii. 8. 

A rank, a sort. ^ , the five re- 
lationships of society. II. i, 19. 

gold, silver, and copper. HI. j. Pt. 
i. 44. 52. 

(lj A panicle of exclamation. It 
occurs everywhere, but is not complicated 
with other particles as in the Four 
Books. Our point of exclamation—! — 
is generally sufficient for it. (2) To 
begin. IV. iv. 2 : V. Hi. 2 : ix. 1 : xxii. 1. 

\\ ise ; wisdom. II. i. l ; iii. 2: IV. iv. 
6: viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. iv. 6, 34 : vii. 1, 13: 
ix. 5, 20: x. 9: xii. 10, 19: xv. 1G: xxvii. 
22 . 

The name of a principality where Yaou 
once ruled. The word is used to indicate 
liirn. V. xx. 3. With tiie addition of [ft] 
III. iii. 7. 

To ink, to inquire. IV, ii. 8: V. vi. 17: : 
xxvii. 7. 


I ch k t 
\ ch‘i 

! # 

then 


i he 
| hsi 

H 

i mny 
mny 


te'enou 

ch‘iao 


nth 

scl 


troo 

wu 


(1) To deliberate. V*. xxix. 4. (2) | 
Everywhere as the name of the dynasty ! 
so called. Sometimes the character de- 
uoU k s its original seat; sometimes, in Pt. 
V'., what had formed its imperial domain; 
and sometimes its capital. Ob*. ^ ffi 


she 

sliih 


tHcuy 

chi eh 


fuze 

tszu 


cilia 
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f§J» V. xiv. 20, which is different from 
On the phrase j§j , 
sec # O) A surname. V. iii. 9. 

(1) To open. IV. viii. Pt. i. 7 : V. vi. 
9, = to open up, commence. V.iii. 

5. Jjfy ^j|, to open the way to favour- 
ites. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 9. To institute. V. 

xi. 3. mm , to dcvelope intelligence. 

I. i. 9. (2) To instruct. We have 

. IV. v. Pt. i. 6: vi. 2; and jfjjjr 
V. xxv. 6. (3) The name of Yu’s son. 

II. iv. 8. 

Only. i jfp, V. xiv. 24: xv. 17: 
xxx. 6. 

(1) What is good ; the good ; good. II. 
ii. 7 : IV. iii. 3, 8 : iv.8; et xtr/ie. To have 
in good condition. V. xxix. 2. (2) Skilful, 
to be skilful. V. xxx. 5. 

To rejoice, joyful. II. iv. 11 : IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 4. 


To mourn ; mourning ; the observances 
of funeral ceremonies. II. i. 13 : IV. viii. 
Pt. i. 1 : V. iii. 9: xxiii. 7. 

3d tone. Active and neuter. To die, 
perish, go to ruin. To ruin ; to lose. As 
a noun, ruin. IV. i. 3: iv. 7: viii. Pt. ii. 
7 : x. 4, 7 : xi. 2. 8: V. i. Pt. ii. 5, (**= to 
degrade); Pt. iii. 3: v. H: vi. 12: vii. 14: 
x. 3, 11 : xiv. 2, 10, 12: xvi. 2, 19: xviii. 
15, 1C. 

High ; tall. III. i. Pt. i. 42. 


(1) To complete. V. xiii. 24. (2) 
Greatly. V. xvi. 15. (3) Single. j| 

ML 

one side of a case. V. xxvii. 21. 

Igj - certain inferior officers. Ilf. 
l iv. 4. 


Passim. Iu combination with vf- as 
an exclamation, «= Oh ! 

To delight in, lust after. III. iii. 6. 


An exclamation. Ah ! III. ii. 2 : iv. 2 : 
IV. iii. 2 : V. i. Pt. i. 2 ; et at. 


(1) To inherit ; inheriting; to succeed 
to. Passim . The expression »ml I- 
inheriting^ new) king, is frequent. Ohs. 
mm- V. xxviii. 2. Heirs, successors. 
II. ii. 12: IV. iv. fi: V. xvi. 10. Tho 
successor, or heir. V. xxii. 4. (2) To 

employ or labour with. V. G. 

As an adj.. good, admirable. II. ii. 8 : 
IV. iv. 8 : V. xxi. G • et at. As a verb, to 
deem or pronounce admirable, to admire. 
II. ii. 14 : V. viii. 3. Obs. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 


Ji 
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5** 


m 

ts'em 

ch‘iu 

pq 

«K 

sxo 


mi 

hu-uy 

buy 

0 

yia 


4, and V. xv. 5, where it -= to display 
admirable . 

Vessels, utensils. IV. vii. Pt. i. 13: V. 
2. ^ 5S, the five tokens of gem. 
II. i. 8. 

An exclamation of dissatisfaction. V. 
vi. 17. 


To taste, or merely raise to the lips. V. 

xxii. 28. 


Insincere. I. i. 9, 12. 

Over against, towards. V. xxii. IS, 16, 
17, 18. j|^, to be approached. IV. 

•vii. Pt. i. 12. » to approach, to draw 

near to. V. xiii. 10. = to show one’s 

mind to. xiv. 5. =» encouragingly, at- 

tractively. V. iv. 4. 

To revere, stand in awe of. V. xxvii. 
17. Severe, dignified. V. xv. 4. Severely. 
II. iii. 4: V. xix. 4. 


THE 31st RADICAL. Q. 

(1) To confine, imprison. V. xvii. 1 ; 
and perhaps, xviii. 23. Imprisonment. 
V. iii. 8. (2) The pleas in criminal 

cases. = to examine the evi- 

dence in criminal cases. V. ix. 12. 

Passim. Four. The fourth, 
the four quarters, occurs everywhere, 
mostly as a designation of the empire. 
J/LJ to proceed against on every 
side. V. xx. 1. the wild tribes 

all around. II. ii. 6 ; tt al. JJEj ns a 
designation of the empire, is very com- 
mon. mmzft occurs only once. 
IV. Till. Pt. iii. 8. {jq the four 
classes of the people. V. xx. 12. We have 
many other phrases.— Pi [$)' V. xviii. 
2, 20; tt al.: JJIrj xvii. «. (II. Iv. 5 
i» different) ; JHJ j|jj, xiii. 20 j 
III. i. Pt. ii. U ; (7^ II. iv. 1 ; j/LJ 
I. i. 12. ttaL: 

j/l] ff, II. i. I. 15; [ft} 8$ I. i. 8; 

i- «• >• 

The crooked ; bad. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 

As a noun, the cause. V. xviii. 5. As 
a preposition, by means of, on account 
of. III. iii. 2 : V. xxi. 14. Along. III. i. 
Pt. i. 70. As a verb, to go on to more of 
what has been spoken of. I. i. 5. 




I 




Distress, to be in distress. V. xvii. 5. 
. ^ m m the distressed and poor. II. ii. 
k*wen 17 ; tt a /., with a different shade of mean- 
ing. To distress, (act.). V. xiii. 21. To 
be distressed about. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6. 

H The proper form of the name |Qjj, in 
i y V. xxvi. 1. 
chiung 


m 

Loo 

ku 


Sure, from ; to be sure. III. iii. 4 : V* 
xvi. 10. Firmly. IL ii. 18. To strengthen, 
make sure. IV. ii. 7: V. xiv. 3: xxiv. 7. 



kuo 



too 

tu 


A kingdom, a State. Spoken of the 
States of the empire. IV. iv. 7: V. i. Pt. 
ii. 4 : iv. 19 ; tt tape. pjj «= the em- 

pire. V. xx. 3. So, [gjj V. xxvlil. 
2 \ ttaL Also, ^ p|jj . V. xx. 10. Spo- 
ken of the empire. V. xv. 5, 6, 7 : tt soept. 
May sometimes be translated by — dynas- 
ty. V. xii. 8, 18 ; tt al. g|, V. xL 
6. |m the people. V. xvi. 13. 

yfc Oil the name of a mountain, III. 
i. Pt. ii. 2. 

(1) To plan, to aim at. III. iii. 5 : IV. 
v. Pt. H. 3 : vii. Pt. i. 7: V. vi. 10; tt soepe. 
Plans, objects. IV. v. Pt. i. 6. To reckon 
on. V. xviii. 3, 5, 14. (2) A plan or 
map. V. xiii. 3 : xxii. 19. 


THE 32d RADICAL. -J-. 


i: 

t*oo 

t‘u 


, tsae 
1 tsai 


i 


I ktret 
kuei 

hi 

pt 

pi 


(1) Earth. One of the five elements. 
II. ii. 7 : V. iv. 5. The land, ns opposed 
to water. II. i. 17: V. xxvii. 8. The 
ground or soil. III. i. Pt. i. 7, 16, 17, 24; 
et aL, Airpe. (2) Territory, regions ; 
grounds. III. i. Pt. ii. 16: V. xxvii. 14: 
xxiii. 2 : xx. 12 : xiv. 23, 24 ; tt al.. s>rpt. 
(3) The earth, person i lied and deified, 
is called B± V. iii. 6. Comp. % 
-f* i I. i. Pt. i. 10. 

Passim. (1) As a preposition, and 
neuter verb. Its radical meaning is — in, 
to l>c in. But we must render it various- 
ly in translating, — in, on, in the caw of, 
with reference to ; to depend on, rest on, 
lie in, &c. Once standing alone, it » to 
be present. IV. iv. 1. It often precedes 
what we should call adverbs of place or 

time,— 0 ^, 4 -L !'■ 

Obs. such usages as II. i. 19. 

(2) To examine. I. i. 7 : II. i. 5. 

A gem-stone. III. i. Pt. ii. 23. Tokens 
of gem, given hv the emperor to the no* 
bles. V. xxii. 23: xxiii. 1. 

To injure, subvert. I. i. II. 
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Xilj The earth, in correlation with Heaven. 

II. ii. 8 (n. b.) V. XX. 6 (n. b .) ; xxvii. 6. 
tf : (n. b.). The ground. IV. viii. Pt. i. 8 : V. • 

xx. 12. ^ JjJj, Heaven and Earth, «= 
the supreme Power. V. i. Pt. i. 3. 

a lasting settlement. IV. vii. Pt. i. 6. 
(1) Frontiers. SP #r- v - «*• 7 . 
(2) a designation of the minis- 

ter of War. V. x. 13. 

To equalize., V. xx. 17. To be equal. 
V. xxvii. 16. 


To sit. IV. v. Pt. i. 5. 


f. 

ch*i 

S 

chiin 
Uo 

S (l) To hand down, transmit; to he 
transmitted. IV. ii. 8 : V. viii. 2 : xvii. 3 : 
cA‘ww (2) To let hang down. In the phrase 

fg ;gfc f V. iii. 9: xxiv. 2. (8) The 
edge of a raised hall or platform. V. xxii. 
21 . 

The name of Shun’s minister of Works, 
and of a famous mechanician (probably i 
thteuy JJ. u 21 ; V. xxii. 19. 

shue 

13 A wall or enclosure. Specifically, a low' ' 
*»'!• 11 $f- V. xL 4. jg jjg, V. 
yuan xxix. 4. 

t,le namc °* a mountain * ID. ! 

ch l ing 1. Pt. ii. 1. 
ch‘$ng 


shu 




lift 

chih 

m 

chih 


Clayey, in. i Pt. i. 33. 

To hold, grasp ; to seize. V. iii. 3 : vi. 
17 : xxii. 21 ; tt ai. « to bring and 
show. V. xxiii. 1. To be laid hold of. V. 
xil. 10. To look upon, to hold as — . V. 
i. PLii. 9. $fc^aDd$fc 
A — officer.. V. vi. 17; IV. rii. Pt. iii. I 
s. , to be engRged in me- 

chanical affairs. III. iv. 8. ^ Ljl, to 
hold fast the Mean. II. ii. IS. 

A foundation. V. iii. 5. $} to 
lay the foundation.. V. ix. 1. 
the founding decree. V. xiii. 2. The 
character, however, is generally used for | 
the superstructure raised on the founda- 
tion, and ==» patrimony, possession, in- 
heritance. IV. v. Pt. i. 2: V. vii. 9, 11: 
xvi. 2: xix. 15: xx. 14. 

The hail, or outer apartment,— a raised 
“ platform. V. xxvii. 21. To build the hall, 
tnn 9 i.c-, to complete the building. V. vii. 11. 
•tji To sustain ; to be fit or worthy. V. xviii. 
18, 19. 

taU 


& 

ke 

chi 


VO 10. 
y>i»u 

yao 


The emperor Yaou. I. 1 : IV. viii. Pt. i 


J a "9 


To recompense, reward. V. iii. 10: 
xxvii. 5. To hi* recompensed. V. xxvii. 
21. «= in reply to. V. xxiii. 4. 

To detest. II. I 25. 


(1) Miry; mire. III. i. Pt. L 42, 51 : 
IV. ii. 2. To plaster. V. xi. 4 fa. b.J. 
(2) ^ | (j, the name of a principality. 
II. iv. 8. 

Sincere. II. i. 1 ; iii. 3. 


An apartment by the side of a gate. V. 
xxii. 20. 


A wall. Specifically, a high wall. V. 
xi. 4. 

To be flooded, merged in the water. IL 
iv. 1. 


To overlay with fine plaster. V. xi. 4. 


A grave. V. iii. 8. 


To fall down among. IV. ii. 2. To let 
fall, to drop, to lose. III. iii. 8 : IV. iv. 8 : 
V. vi. 7 : x. 12 : xii. 11, 17 : xvi. 2, 4. 

A levelled space, a small terrace. V. vi. 
4. 


To brand, branding. IV. iv. 7 : V. xxvii. 
18. 


To fall to ruin. II. iv. 11. 

? rich. Spoken of soil. III. i. Pt i. 17. 
24, 33, 58. 

An altar. V. vi. 4. 

Dark and thin. Spoken of soil. III. i. 
Pt. i. 58. 


To be spoiled, or ruined. II. ii. 7 : V. 
xxiii. 3. 

(1) three qualities of the 

soil. III. i. Pt. ii. 15. (2) Mellow. 

Spoken of the soil. III. 1. Pt i. 7, 58, 59. 
(3) The productions of different States. 
V. xxiii. I. 
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.i.-r 

shill 


T: 

ir 

jun 


/lift 

till 


m 

show 

•IlOU 



hsia 



kuei 



hst 


ft 

i ear 

WR1 


m. 

Sft/‘ 

6U 


TIIE 33u RADICAL. Jp. 


Passim. (I) I i is the general designa- 
tiou for officers. Tlie i lea of arholar does 
not apjtcar in the Shoo. The combina- 

tious of m ± (tee #P>. B ± 
arc frw l ue,,t - (2) Specially, ' 
the minister of Crime. II. i. 20: ii. 11 : V. j 
xxvii. 9. (3) In 11. ii. 20: III. ir. 5, 7, 
and some parr, of V. i., probably =* 
warriois, gallant men. (4) In V. iii. 7, ■ 
-j- «= men and women. 

(1) The 9th of the cale.idaric stem* 
character*. II. iv. H: V. iii. 1 : xxiv. 1. 
(2) Artful. 11. iii. 2. 

See p. 

Longlife. V. iv. 36. ^ V. XKviii. j 
2, ami xii. 1 2, — men of age ami 

experience. == a long reign. V. xv. 7. | 
As a verb, to grant long life to. V. xri. 
10 . 

THE 35th RADICAL. £L. 


(1) Summer. I. i. 5 : V. iv. 28 : xxv. f>. [ 
(2) 'Hie dynasty so culled. Passim. On 1 


ft W, see (3) A name for the , 

empireTll. i. 20: V. ii i. 5: viii. 3: ix. 4 : ! 
xix. 5. So. 20 V. iii. 6. (4) 

Variegated. 111. i, Pt. i. 35. (5) 


the name of a marsh. III. i. Pt. i. 14. 
(1) Grave, reverential-looking. II. ii. 
21. (2) The name of Shuns director of 
music. II. i. 24. 


TIIE 30th RADICAL, . 

The evening, ijfjj ^7, IV. viii. Pt. i. 
5. V. x. 2. jg . V. xxvi. 2. 

(1) The outside; outside, external. 1 
Geuerally. as correlate with p^j.HI. iii 6: 
6: V. iv.30: xx. 3: xxi.fi. away from court. 
V. x. 11 : xv. 5 : xxiii. 6. ftm? 
and ^jf jP } certain officers so 
uumed. V. ix. 17, 18. In the regions 
beyond. II. iv. 8. V. xxii. 

1 1. (2) ^ 1C namc « moun- 

tain. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 

Early in the morning. early 

and late. II. i. 23. 25 : iii. 4 : V. i. Pt. i. I 
10: v. 2; xiii . 10 : xx. 1. 



H* 


it 

V'V 

yeh 

MM Mr/ 

uieng 


A 


A 

t'ue 

t‘ai 


A 

t‘ft* 

t‘ieu 


Many, numerous ; much ; mostly. Pas- 
sim. 

The night. Generally combined with 

M,- ip 

midnight. V. xxvi. 1. 

(1) To dream ; a dream. IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 2 : V. i. Pt. i. 5. (2) The oarnc of a 
marsh. III. i. Pt. i. 50. 


THE 37th RADICAL. 

(1) To be great ; great ; greatly. Pas- 
sim. We have AS the great tor- 
toise. III. i. Pt. i. 52; el at.; the 

great Families, V. xi. 1 ; {j^, the 

grand chariot of the emperor. V., xxii.20 ; 
AlH the high chamberlain, xxvi. 3 ; 

the punishment of death., V. 
xxvii, 18; &c.. &c. (2) Applied to Vn, 

= Yu the Great. II. ii. 1, 5: III. iii. 3. 
(3) i*e^. (4) ^J||. 

perhaps the Yellow River. V. iii. fi. (5) 
the name of a tract of Hat ground. 
III. i. Pt. i. 9 ; and of a place in it, Pt. ii. 
7. !0J*, the name of a lake. III. i. 

rt.i.31. A A 

"•IS- 

Great. the third emperor 

of the Ilea dyn. HI. iii. 1. A¥ and 
emperors of the Sluing dyu. V, 
xvi. 7 ; et at A Jp, king T l ae, the 
graiulfatiicr of king Wan. V. iii. 5 : vi. 4 : 

ki% Aft- Afr^ 8 ** 
g’ff.M- A 

the minister of Religion. V. xxii. 
23. the grand apartment of a 

temple. V. xiii. 28. name of 

the grand banner, xxix. 1. 

■“ M A f5- A ft A & 

names of mountains. III. i. Pt. ii. 1, 2. 

(I) The visible heavens, the sky. I. i. 
10, 11 : II. iv. 1. the firmament 

in which the heavenly IhhHcs move. 1. 3. 
AT- Hi - 12: ii. 4, 1 4 ; el sir)* ; used 

for A ZT 1>eiong to this inenn- 
meaning. To this also should !>e reduced, 
probably, II. ii. 8: V. xx.fi. (2) It is 
once used for the place where God and 
happy spirits dwell. V. vi. 5. (3) Its 

most common use is for the supreme 
governing Power, understood to be omni- 
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foo 

fu 


& 

foo 

fx 1 


ynou 

yao 

3k 

ytiou 

yao 

3k 

M 


% 

t 


acient, omnipotent, and righteous. In 
this sense it is constantly interchanged 
with the names Gud, ami supreme God. 
It is employed in this way more than 
150 times, it has sometimes the adjunct 
of supreme. IV. ii. 3: iii. 6, and more 
often that uf great. 11. U. 4 : III. iv. 
2 \etal, (4) ^ JjJl occurs once, where 
we might expect ^ alone, for the go- 
verning Power. V. i. Pt. i. 3. (5) ^ 

-j— , a designation of the emperor. III. 
iv. 5: IV. will. Pt. i. 1 : V. iv. 16; et a/. 
(6) Heavenly. V. xix. 20 : xxii. 19 ; et ui. 
Obs. V. ix. 5 : xxvii : 6. 

An individual, a man. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 
10: V. ii.2: vii.5: xxi. 11. [7E I7t» 
*§■ V.TUI,«d^^^j§.III. 
iii. 5, » any ordinary man or woman. 
Jfiyg a solitary man, with some de- 
gree of contempt. V. i. Pt. iii. 4. ^ 
alone In. V. xii. 10, «» the ordinary people. 
We find it added to other words, making 
them — concrete nouns.— ^ V. 

xxx. 6 ; xix. 18, 16, 19. 21 ; ~^fe 

^.xix.Iifl^.xH, 

III. iv. 4. The usage in ^ 

S , IV. vi. 10, is peculiar. 

gnat ion of officers generally, below 
those of the highest rank. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 
2: V. 11. 6: Ti. 16: xx. 21. — 

heroes, a complimentary designation. V. 
i. Pt. i. 9 : ii. 7, 8, 9. 

Low. 1st tone. It Is found with this 
tone only once, as a demonstrative. 

« this man, any man. V. xxii. 9. 
Up. 1st tone. (1) Long and thin. 
Spoken of grass. III. i. Pt. i. 42. (2) ||9 
a man’s name. V. xvi. 12. 

To cut life short. IV. ix. 3 


To lose. V. i. Pt. i. 11. To lose the 
favour of. V. xiv. 8. To err. III. iii. 6: 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 11. To fail in paying at- 
tention, to disregard. II. ii. 6 : III. iii. 7 : 
IV. vil. Pt. ii. 2. 

(1) To squat on the heels. V. i. Pt. i. 
6. (2) Ordinary. V. i. Pt. ii. 6. (3) 
To feel comfortable, at ease. I. 6. (4) 
A name given to the barbarous tribes in 
and around the middle kingdom. It is 
specially appropriate to those on the east. 
l*ut arc find those on the west expressly 
so designated in IV'. ii. 6 : and the term is 
often used for such tribes generally, as 
in III. i. Pt. ii. 21 ; V. xix. 11 : xxii. 19. 
Such is the force of M % II. 11.6: 


ked 

chla 


yen 

% 

be 

chd 

£ 

nae 

nal 


m 



tsow 

tsou 



sei 

hsieh 





iiti 


n 

teen 

lien 



t'batt 

clre 


et al. 41? 1* *I*o *o n«cd. II. 1, 16, 

2°; *nd X P| A !§?■ V - T - *■ W « 

b»ve of tpeciflc tritiei— the UI. 

i. Pt. 1 85. et al . ; tile ^ 26 ; til, 

66 ; and the' ^ 0§, 10. 44. 
See also V. xix. 11. (5) the 

place in the extreme ea t to which 
Yaou sent his astronomers. I. 4: III. i. 
Pt. i. 22. (6) jft*. Shuu’s miuia* 
ter of Religion. II. i. 23. 

( 1 ) To keep— be — near to. III. i. Pt. 1. 
11: V. xxii. 21. (2) To aid. V. xvlU. 
21. To this meaning we should probably 
refer V. xl. 6. (3) Applied to a side 
apartment of the palace. V. xxii. 18. 

(1) Suddenly. II. ii. 4. (2) Entirely, 
V. xix. 6. (3) The name of a country. 
V. xviti. 1 ; et al 

Wonderful, strange. V. i. Pt. iii. 3: 
v. 8. 


Alio written with instead of 
In combination with “faf, — how. 1IL 
lit. 5: V. xii. 9 (n. h.) 

To bear or carry with both hands. V. 
xii. 24 : xxii. 23. -jr . the sceptres 
which tl»ey bore, xxiii. 1. « to escort. 

IV. ii. 1 : v. Pt. ii. 1. — to receive. 

■mm to carry orders. II ii. 20. To 
serve,— the sovereign, ancestors, Heaven, 
IV. v. Pt. ii. 7 : V. i. Pt. ii. 4 ; Pt. iii. I : 
xxvii. 13. Before other verbs, «* reve- 
reutly. We have 

$ 3 ’ ^ HI ■ 3pE !$. V **■“• 1 = 

14 : IV. Tiii. Pt. it. 2 : ril. Pt. II. 9 : 11. 9 : 
III. It. 8. ^f&,V.xiT.18;. 0 d^ 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 12, are peculiar. 

(1) To report to the emperor. II. I. 9. 
To advance, go forward to. II. iv. 7. 
(m.b.). To bring forward, introduce. II, 
iv. 1. (2) Spoken of music. — to 
bout. III. iv. 4. 

Shun s minister of instruction. U. L 17, 
19. 


To hurry away, to run. IV. x. I. To 
flee to, In submisaion. V. 11. 9. 
to hurry about. V. iii. 8: x. 6: xiv. 22: 
xvi. 9: xvlii. 24. 

Why. IV. ii. C. 


(1) To fix or settle, to determine. Ill, 
i. Pt. i. 1 : IV. vii I t. iii. 1 : V. xxii. 5. 
(2) To set down, and to display. V. 
xxiii. 1. 

Extravagant. V. xxiv. 9. 
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fun 

fin 


it 

iif.u 

iiu 

# 

UfU 

nil 


To take away from, to snatch. II. i. 4. 

(X. H.) : V. xxvii. 2, 12. 

The name of the Grand-protector in i ^ f(| 
king Ching’s reign. V. xvi. 1, 7, 10; etal. | 

To display energy in — . II. i. 17 : III. 
i. l’t. ii. 20. 


TIIE 38in RADICAL, fjr. 

A daughter. I. i. 12. A female. V. 
iii. 7. 

Low. 3<1 tone. To wive, to give one’s 
daughter to another in marriage. 1. i. 12. 


n To enslave. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 


mi 

» 

ftttHO 

hao 

£ 

hao 

to 

joo 

ju 


m 

r* 

i» 

met 


That which is good, 
ii. 17. 


a peace. II. 


3d tone. To love, to be fond of. II. ii. 
12 : iv. 8 : IV. ii. 8 ; et ««/><*. 

As; to he as. II. i. 8: V. i. Pt. ii. 9: 
xiii. 10 : xxx. 11. — to be as if ; if. II. 

i. 13 : V. xiii. 2 : xxx. 6. '(of, see 

'pf. In Pt. IV. i. 3 : vii. Pt. i. 2 : ix. 4 : 
x. 4. wo have it pj , — what is 

that to us? that does not concern us. 

A deceased mother. , a parent 

deceased. I. 13. 

The name of a district of country, in 
the imperial domain of Bhang. V. x. 1, C. 

Female camp-followers. V. xxix. 4. 


ta ( eu 

ch'ii 


htt’iin 

huen 

m 

Jot) 

fu 


t*'2€ 

cl rich 

to 

ch‘« 

shill 

« 

koo 

kit 

aittfi 

lifting 


To begin, make a beginning : to be the 
first to—. II. iv. 4 : V. xxvii. 2, 3. The 
liegiutiing ; in the beginning, at first. IV. 

ii. 9 : v. Pt. iii. 2, C : vi. 6 : viii. Pt. iii. 5 : 
V. xiii. 9 : xxiv. 13. 

Fora time; — an expression of leniency 
md laxity. V. x. 15; xxx. 4. 

A surname, surnames. II. i. Tt. ii. 16: 
V. v. 3. Q ^£,the hundred surnames, 
is a designation of the people. I. 2 : II. i. 
13, 19 : ii. 6: III. iii. 8; vii. Pt. i. 12; Pt. 

iii. 8 ; V. i. Pt. ii. 7, 9 : ii. 6 : xxvii. 9, 14. 

the myriad surnames, is used 
in the same way. In one case we have 

U $ ii W & h,u $ fcfe nec, ‘ 

not always be so resolved. In V. x. 10: 
xvi 9, Q ifQ. — 'j|P, or officers of 


kwti 

: kttei 


ts:e 
t sru 


distinguished name. j^j&V. XXVli. 

21 . 

Selfish and open wickedness. 1. 12. Vil- 
lainous, openly wicked. V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : xx. 
11. In all other passages it is combined 
with the phrase— villains and trait- 
ors, or to play the part of such. II. i. 20: 
IV. vii. l’t. i. 12 ; Pt. ii. 16: xt.2 ; V. ii. 
C : ix. 15 : xi. 2 : xxi. 10 : xxvii. 2. 

Majesty, terrors. Used in this sense 
very often with reference to Heaven’s 
dread purposes, and the manifestation of 
them. II. ii. 7 : iii. 7 : V. xvi. 3, 10, 14, 15, 
19 ; tl at. ‘f'p J/fc, to display terro™, 
to play the tyrant. IV. ill. 8: V. i. I't. 
iii. 8, 4 : iv. 18, 18 ; el al. To be violent ; 
the violent. V. ix. 18: xxvii. 12. M- 
dignity of demeanour, majesty. V. x. 11 : 
xxii. 9. To awe ; to overawe. V. xxvii. 
7 - to awe those who should be 

awed. V. ix. 4. Dread, majestic. 111. iv. 
5 ; ft aJ. , to use in an awing 

manner. V. iv. 4. mmnn-r: 
waste and despise the five elements. 111. 
ii. 8. 

To marry. II. iv. 8. 


Relatives. IV. vii. Pt. i. 10. 

A married woman, -Jr\ wives 

and children. V. xii. 10. ij|jj a wo- 
man, used in contempt. V. i. Pt. i. 5. So 

itti a ' utK '. «• «■ IS M- /oi 4®- Bce 

Flatterers. V. xxvi. 5. 

The name of a stream. I. 12. 


To be — do the duty of— wife to. I. 12. 

THE 89th RADICAL, ^jr- 

Pnutim. (1) A non. IV. iii. 8 : V. vii. 
11. 12 ; el turpe* = descendants. V. xii. 
11. r %■ sons and grand-sons, 
descendants is very common. Wc have 
also V. xxvii. 13, and 

24, in the same sense. , see ^ . 

7C in % -f - m "" 

appellations given to the emperor, or used 
by Jiim of himself. (2) As a verb, to 
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fu 


treat as n ton. If. iv. 8, (*». 6.): IV. r. Pt. 

ii. 5. (3) An officer, officers. V. xiii. 24. 
Applied to certain specified officers, — 
J[H; “jr gf|| A> V ' ix - 17 - CUcrvc 
IV. xi. 8, where we translate it by — you. 

and 5’ , f i "'4c a " tl 

(4) The first of tile ca lend uric brunch- 
characters. V. ii. 1 : iii. 8 : xii. C: xxii. 2. 

(5) A title of nobility, viscount. We 
have UjJ II. xi. 1 ; and -j— , V. 

iii. 8: iv. 1, 2, 3. 

Great. II. iii. 2. Greatly. III. i. Ft i. 
48 ; Pt. ii. 15 : IV. iv. 8. 

Pregnant. V. i. Pt. i. 5. 

To love, to cherish. V. ix. 16. 


ls:e 

tzu 

henon 

hsiao 

\ti. 

tuuny 

mOng 


. ke 
chi 


m 

koo 

ku 


TJ OO 

nu 


To l>e in a state of preservation or 
flourishing. IV. ii. 7. 

To believe, repose confidence in. V. xvi. 
9: xxvii. 20. Sincerity, faithfulness. V. 
xiii. 24. What is certain or fully proved, 
xxvii. 15, 17. To lie fully established in. 
IV. v. Pt. iii. 9: V. xvi. 2. Sincerely, 
truly. IV. iii. 5: ix. 5. 

% &, to t* 5 diligent, untiring. II. 
iv. 1 : V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : xxi. 3. 

To be filial; filial piety. 1. 12: IV. v. 
Pt. ii. 7 : V. viii. 3 : ix. 16 : x. C : xvii. 3. 
xxi. 1 : xxvii. 3. 

(1) Chief or head. sfcte V.ix.2. 
(2) First tho beginning. £/^ the 
first month of spring. Ill, iv. 3. (3) ^ I 
the name of a marsh. III. i. Pt. i. 
the name of a ford, and a 
place, ill. i. Pt. ii. 7 : V. i. Pt. i. 1 : iii. 8. 

(1) The youngest of brothers or cou- 
sins. V. xxvii. 13. (2) The last month 
of a season. III. iv. 4. (3) ^* f the 

father of king Wan. V. iii. 5: vi. 4: 
xv. 8. 

(1) Solitary, standing alone. III. i. 
Pt. i. 35. — helpless. IV. vii. Pt. i. 15. 

(2) HI , the three ministers, second 
indignity at the court of Chow. V. xx. C. 

Children. Used adverbially, = along 
with your children. III. ii. 5 : IV. i. 4. 

A grandson. V. xlx. 18, 21. 
is very common for descendants. In V. 
xviii. 17, it is singular. % al«»ne is 
used for descendants, and descendant. 
IV'. vii. Pt. ii. 14 : v. xxvii. 22. We have 
^ # IV- vii. PUi. I2=7ji3$, V. 
Ti. « ; anil V. Hi. C_ 


tsze 

tzu 


h,6 

hsio 
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yu 
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nieh 


£ 

kuei 

% 
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yu 

¥ 

show 


yon 
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To breed. I. 4. 


To learn ; learning. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 1 
3, 4, 5 : V. xx. 16. 


A suckling ; but -^r* «=» young son. 
Used in reference to king Clung, in speak- 
ing of him or to him. V. vi. 12 : xiii. 9, 
18, 28: xix. 16. 18, 21. 

Calamities. IV. v. Pt. ii. 3. It appears 
in the text as which is not so correct 
os the form in the margin. 

THE 40th RADICAL. ***. 

Traitorous, to play the part of a traitor* 
Found always in connection with — 
aee 

( 1 ) To reside in. Spoken of place. 1.4, 
5, 6, 7 ; el tpe. Ohs. V'. xxii. 28. To be 
made habitable. III. i. Pt. i. 78; Pt. ii. 
14. A site or locality ; dwellings ; neigh- 
bourhood. V. xii. 2 : xiii. 4, 23. 

II. i. 20. J||, V. xxiv. 7. (2) 

Spoken of office, — to occupy. II. i. 17: ii. 
9; el at. Of a special service. IV. viii. 
Pt. i. 1 : V. xxii. J. To put into office. 
V. xix. 2, 12, 19. i-g!, office-able, 

xix. 2, 4. the office occupied, xix. 4. 
(8) To settle, consolidate. IV. v. Pt. i. 2 : 
V. ix. 5, 7 : xviii. 22. 

Sides of a roof, = roofs. IV. iii, 6. 


m To keep, guard, have the charge of. II. 
ii. 17 : IV. iii. 7 : V. xxii. 6 : xxv. 2. => 


8HUW , . . 

*hou guard-posts. V. xxiv. 7. ^ t} 5 , men 
who keep themselves in the right wuy. 
V. iv. 11. 

Low. 3d tone. In the phrase 
ahou) to make a tour of inspection. II. i. 8, 9. 
■hou 

A condition of tranquil security. V. 
xxiv. 12. To rest, repose in. II. iv. 2: 
IV. v. Pt. Hi. 5: vii. I t. i. 11 (w. b.) : V. 
y. 8. To tranquillize, give repose to. II. 
iii. 2: IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6: V. xxii. 8: xxvii. 

J 4 - — naturally, without effort. 

(1) To enlarge. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 7. (2) 

hiranq ^ 3c “ l l |C minister of Works. V. x. 
huang 13. 

^■1 ) Belonging to one’s ancestors. 

fsitny ]§)' an ‘i alone, the temple of 
ancestors. III. iii. 8 : IV. iv. 8 : v. Pt. i. 
2: V. i. Pt. i. 6; Pt. iii. 3. Connected 
with this is the name of the minister of 
Religion, aa;^ ££,11.1.23. ££ | 
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v “ »• A ^ » nd JL 71? * xli - 

23, 26. Officer* in hi* department nre 

«»«1 ^ A* 27 ' 28 ‘ % 7TC- 

to occupy the place of chief mourner, V. 
xxii. 4. A cup used in *ucrifice* i* called 

ii. I’- «• VF|l if? 

ancestral temple. II. ii. 19. (2) To 

honour; honourable. H. i. 6. 

The capital of the Chow dynasty is called 
fjij J and alone. V. xiv. 21 : xviii. 

I * »• 1 : “i»- I- M ^ 0n J 4* 

are the temple title* of twoof the emperor* 
of the 8hang dynasty. IV. ix. 1 : V. xt. 
4, 5, 16. T the most meritorious, 
xiii. 7. So alone, p. 16. ^ hon- 
ourable ceremonies, — ceremonies which 
all should observe, p. 19. V. 

x. 11. 13. (3) To appear at court, — ap- 
plied to the, waters of the Keang flowing 
to the sea. UL i Pt. i. 47. (4) 
a mountain. II. i. 8. 

An officer of government; an office. 
IS Either of these meanings will suit most 
kvtan 0 f passages where the characters 
ltuan w — . ... 

occur. Q , all the officers. II. ii 

19: III. iv. 2 : V. iv. 1 ; * t al We hare 
when we should expect a more 
definite term, the officer intended being 
understood. V. xxvii. 21. To*'put into 
office. U. iii. 2 : V. i. 5. To preside over, 
—in the phrase ^ jlj . II. ii. 18. — 

the influence of power. V. xxvii. 16. 

(1) To establish, to settle; to be settled. 
At I. 6 : U. ii. 18 : III. i. Pt. i. 41 : iv. 2 ; et 
**"£ tape. (2) ■» to remain, to stop. V. xiii. 
21 . 

(1) To approve of or require as right. 
-H- V. vi. 8. (2) The name of a sacrifice 
* to the earth. V. i. Pt. i. 10. (8) In a 
name. ^ V. xvi. 12. 

*jj|A To spread, extend. II. iv. 4. To mani- 
-S* feat, to display. IL iii. 4 : IV. vii. Pt. ii. 
men g . y # uii. 5. 
hsUan 

^ A house. V. vil. 11, 13. a 

thih house and its cliambers. V. xi. 4 : Iv. ii. 
6. An apartment. V. xxii. 11. So 
5f? . xiii. 29. A mansion, as opposed to 
V. vii. 11. So in xviii. 26. But we 
have g? together as belonging to 
the emperor, V. Pt. i 5, while they are 
together as belonging to the nobles, IV. 
iv. 12. The roost common use of 
however, is for the Royal House, J 
III. iv. 6 : V. viil 4 : xvii. 6 : xxiii. 6 : 
a*iv. 8. Bo, ^ , in xix. 2. 


m 

yew 

yu 


kung 


¥ 

Uae 

tsai 


hat 

hai 


h6 

ho 

W 

•eunu 
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y«»y 

s 
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TO 
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nue 


k'ow 
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To forgive; to show leniency to. II. L 
11: ii. 12: V. xi. 2: xxi. 8, 10. 

(1) A palace, V. vii. 7. Joined with 
a palace or mansion. IV. iv. 7 : V. I 
Pt. i. 6. (2) the punishment 

of castration. IV. xxvii. 18. (8) In the 
double surname j^| ^gp, V. xvi. 12: 
xxii. 11. * 

In the phrase ^ prime minister. 

IV. iv. 1 : V. xvii. ] : xx. 7. 

To injure, be injurious. V. i. Pt. i. 5: 
iii. 6: iv. 19 :v. 8. To receive injury. 

V. vL 10. IX] cruel injuries. IV. 
Ui/8. 

Why. IV. vil 7. 


The night. I. 6. 

(1) A house, a family, — generally. II. 
ii. 14 : iv. 8: IV. vii. 17: V. ii. 5 : iv. 36, 
87 ; a household. V. ix. 18. 

^ see . (2) A Family, a 

clan. II iii. 4 : IV. iii. 6 : iv. 4, 7 : V. iv. 
13, 19;etsape. Connected with this ia 
the use of * or l * ,e cm P ire * V. vl 

18 : xxviii. 2 : ef tape. alone has also 
this meaning. IV. vii. Ft. iii. 6: V. xiv. 
9 ; et al. (3) J ^ , and sometime* 
alone, ■— the Royal House. V. vil 1 : 
viii. I : x. 7 ; et al (4) Obs. 
to seek one's own advantage, V. xxvii 
21 ; and JJjj V. Pt. ii. 3, to form 
parties. 

(1) To bear with, show forbearance 

IV. xi. 6 : V. xxx. 6, 7. The forbearing. 

xix. 16, — to nourish. V. xi. 3. $#• 

an easy forbearing manner. (2) A name. 

V. iii. 8. 

(1) To keep, to allow to remain. V. 
xiii. 26. C2) To advance with the cup, 
— in sacrifice. V. xxii. 26. 

(1) To revere, show reverence. II. I 
23 : iii. 6. Before other verbs, ** rever- 
ently, respectfully. 1. 4, 6 : V. xv. 4 : xviii 

xx. 6. (2) The third of the c&lendaric 
branch characters. V. xii. 3. 

(1) To hush. (») 

■—secretly, quietly. ^ jS, IV. ▼. Pt. 
i. 9 : V. xxiv. 3. 

To rob, play the robber. 7§M«- 
i. 20, V. xxvii. 2. |||, V. lx. 1# : 

xxiv. 4. the minuter of Crime. 

V. it. 7 : xix. ti: xx. 11. 
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Riches. V. i v. 39. To be rich. iv. 18 : 
xxiv. 1 1 : xxvii. 1 1. To eurich. V. xxiii. 5. 

Cold; to be cold. V. ir. 32, 34 : xxv. 5. 


To examine. V. xxvii. 12, 18, 20. 


(1) To be few. V. xxiv. 15. (2 A 
widow. In the phrase V. vii. 

8: ix. 14 : xv. 6, 10 ; #/ aL «= the weak. 
V.xi.8. (3) the rarely equal- 

led decree. V. xxiii. 8. M & * our 
unworthy brother, vii. 5. 

(1) To lie filled. V. xri. 9. P W 
that which fills the mouth, matter for 
remark. IV. ii. 1. (2) To be real ; real. 
IV. viii. Pt. i. 1 : rii. Pt. 1. 10. Really ; 

r itively, exactly. IV. ii. 4 : v. Pt. ii. 
V. xxir. 9 : xxvi. 3 : xxvii. 18. 

To be in a state of repose, and tran- 
quillity. III. iii. 4 : IV. iv. 2 : V. v. 7 : xxiv. 
8 ; et soup*. To give repose or tranquil- 
lity to ; to soothe. IV. iii. 6 : V. xiii. 

25 : xiv. 1 8 ; et tape. ^ I ^ A’ 
and ^ are all designations of king 
Woo. V. vii. 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15; et at. 
A state of tranquillity : serenity of mind. 
V. iv. 36 : xxvii. 13. (2) It is better to. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 9. The comparison is com- 
pleted in II. ii. 12. 

To examine carefully, to judge. V. 
xxvii, 16, 17. 18, 20. To describe mi- 
nutely. IV. viii. Pt.i.3. Discriminatingly. 
V. xxii. 4. 

To be gentle. II. i. 24 : iii. 8 (n. b.) : V. 
ii. 5 : xxi. 7. be gentle, or the 

course to pursue is gentleness. II. i. 19. 
To make gentle. V. xv. 18. Gentleness. 
II. ii. 12: IV. iv.S: V. viii. 2. 

Precious. V. vi. 7: vii. 3: xxvii. 21. 
Precious things. IV. rii. Pt. iii. 12 : V. v. 
3: xxii. 19. To consider precious. V. 
v. 8. 

Favour. IV. ▼. Pt. iii. 9: V. xx. 19: 
xxiv. 10. To confer favours j^). 
V. i. Pt. i. 7. SB. to open the way 
to favourites. IV. viii. Pt. it 9. 


THE 41«t RADICAL. tJ* 


m 

f*»9 

fgng 


«y 


(1) Boundaries. V. xxiv. 7. (2) A 
territory over which a prince is appointed. 
V. xvii. 2. (3) To raise a tumulus ; — 
over a grave, V. iii. 9 ; for an altar, II. i. 
10. (4) The name of Wftn’s ninth son, 
the prince of ICarig. V. ix : x., xi., scepe. 

To shoot with bow and arrows. IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 15 (n. b .) : V. xxx. 5. 

(1) Shall, will, about to. It expresses 


a purpose, or a likely result. III. iii. 9: 
tuang jV. HL 6 : vi. 1 : vii. Pt. ii. 6, 17 ; Pt. iii. 
ck“>84(«. b.J, 6: xi. 6 ( ? ) : V. iii.6: vi.12: I 


m 

churn 

cliuan 

n 

tsun 

m 

tug 

tui 

m 

taou 

tao 


d' 

teaou 

hsiao 


P" 

shaou 

shao 

4? 

shaou 

shao 


isr 

shang 


it 

yew 

yu 


xxiv. 10 : xxx. 4 (*. b.J. (2) To take, 
to be charged with. III. iv. 5 : IV. HI. 
4 : V. i. Pt. i. 5 : xiv. 2 : xvi. 15. (3) ? 
To regulate. V. x. 4. (4) Great. V. xiii. 
15. (.'>)? To acknowledge. V. xiii. 21. 

in p. 20 is about in- 
explicable. 

To engross, to do alone. IV. viii. Pt. 
iii. 10. 


To honour. V, xix. 2. 

To respond to. IV. viii. Pt. Hi. 11 : V. 
xxv. 6. To reply. V. vi. 17. 


To lead;— actually. III. i. Pt. i. 57. 
mentally — to survey and lay down the 
course of. Pt. ii. 1, 3—13. 

THE 42d RADICAL. /Jv 

Small. Passim. Often used along with 
To become small IV H. 8. Of 
phrases we hare yJ-% used by the 
emperor, and to him and others, but only 
by the ministers E Yin and the duke of 
Chow ; yJ-> pr, V. xi*. 8 ; yjx p. 
9; ,/J\ gif, V. ix. 17, 18, a a l, ,/J, 
J^, the inferior people. V. xii. 13, 21, 
22, 23; et strpe /J\ ^ is also used of 
the lower people. V. xv. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 17, 
18. Only once, II. ii. 20, does it denote 
the mean in opposition to the superior 
man. 

A little. V. vii. 1. 


3d tone. Junior, assistant. V. x. 2. 
The >X? >X? fig. )X? fjjjj. were 

the three ministers second in dignity at 
the court of Chow. V. xx. 6. The 

appears before under the dyn. of 
Shang. IV. xi. 1, 3. 

(1) Pray, may it be that. II. ii 20: III. 
iv. 5 ; et passim. This is the prevailing 
usage of the character in the Shoo. The 
exhortation and entreaty are not so evi- 
dent indeed in all cases, and the meaning 
approaches to a reflective perhaps , as in 
V. xxx. 8. (2) To ascend. V. ix. 21. 
(3) Still, in both the meanings of — in 
addition to, and notwithstanding. V. x. 
7, 8 : xiv. 23 : xvi. 12, 15 : el aL (4) To 
esteem, be reckoned valuable. V. xxiv. 8. 

THE 48d RADICAL. 

(1) Evils, judgments, calamities. 
V. xxvii. 21. (2) To murmur, to grudge. 

V. xvi. 8. (8) at it , the nunc ol lb. 
flret rebel. V. xxTii. 2. 
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ta 

ttfW 

chiu 


P 

she 

shill 



wet 


keu 

chii 


heat 

chieh 



uh 

wu 


m 

aei 

lisieh 

m 

chen 

chan 

m 

poig 


m 

ping 



shu 


—M , three places to be repaired to. 
II. i. 20 . To accommodate one’s -self to. 
V. xxx. 4. 



chu 


To be connected with. III. i. Pt. i. 73: 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 0. J^| to find con- 
nections for destitute women. V. x. L 3. 


THE 44 tii RADICAL. J*. 


THE 40th RADICAL, jjj. 


To occupy in a shain way, like a per- 
senator of the dead. HI. iii. 1 : iv. 4. 


(1) To direct, to rule. V. viii. 3 : xviii. 
Ill : xxi. 1. (2) Directors, — the heads 
of other officers, or officiul departments. 
V. xi. 2 : xviii. 2. They are called ^3" 
J^. vii. G ; JftT ft, II. Ir. 10: V. x. 10; 

ir'.'sa^^.xU.O; ft 

^jJ3*, xxii. 3. The yj\ ^3" aro different. 
V. xix. 8; and perhaps "^3* in p 11. 
(3) The designation of T‘ang's prime 
minister E Yin. IV. ir. 1 ; el nepe. lie 
speaks of himself in the stylo ^3* 

IV. v. Pt. i. 2, 3 : ri. 3. 

(1) The toil. V. xxv. 2. (2) J||, 

to pair and copulate. 1. 4. (3) 
a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 

(1) To abide, reside in ;— properly 
spoken with reference to place*, hut used j 
also with ref. to office and condition. III. | 

i. Pt. i. 39 : IV. iv. 5: v. Pt. i. 9: viii. Pt. 

ii. 10: V.vi. 14; et nl. Dwellings, homes, 1 
families. II. i. 20: IV. vii. Pt. iii. 5, 10: 

V. xiv. 18, 25; et al. (2) To settle, to 
locate. V. xiii. 14: xx. 12. (3) To abide j 
sitting : V. i. Pt. i. 0 : xxvi. 2. (4) The 
virtues appropriate to the several cir- 
cumstances of life and condition. V. iv. 2. 
(5) Accumulated stores of grain. II. 
iv. 1. 

To reach to. II. ii. 21, 


3E 


J§j a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 1. 


Lightly, triflingly. V. xviii. 14, 22. 


To developc. V. v. 3. 


A screen or defence. V. xxiii. G. To 
act as defences in, or to make defences 
of. V. xvi. 9. 

3d tone. To put aside. V. L Pt. iii. 3 : 
vi. 8. 


Ill 

slum 


be 

ch‘i 

m 

ka«y 

ts 

ten 


Ul 

yii 


lift 

nun 

m 

been 

ch‘ieu 



faou 

tao 



tseun 

t»un 


A mountain, a hill. &rpe. A mound. 
V. v. 9. A hill-site. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 4. 
The emblematic mountain on the emper- 
or’s robe. II. iv. 4. % Ul- the hills 

of the nine provinces. 111. i. Pt. ii. 14. 

I |Jj, mount II wa. V. iii. 6. |^[| 

often follows the names of mountains. 
Those into whose names the character 
itself does not enter, and which will lie 
found in their proper places, are 

4£ JfS- 1 $.' $1- JRJ- “ d p ot1i,, i > * 

some others. 

The name of a mountain. III. i. Pt. i. 
4, 70 ; Pt. ii. 1. 


The ridge of a mountain. III. iv. 6. 

A mountain, forming one of the liouml- 
aries of Ts‘ing-chow, aiul Scu-cbow. III. 
i. Pt. i. 21. 20, 28. In II. i. 8, it is also 
calkA ft 

(1) A mountain so called, and also 
Zfe {fr In - !’*• * I Pt- >>. I. There 

were also the four mountains, called 
|7Cj V. xx. 14. — the northern, the 
southern, the eastern, ami the western, 
all referred to in II. i. 8. (2) The 

second if not the first minister, about the 
courts of Yaou and Shun, was styled 
[/L) fjj. I. 11, 12 : II. i. 7, 15, 17, 23 : V. 
xx. 3. 

A mountain in Lcang-chow. III. i. Pt. 
i. 03. 

A mountain in Y ung-chow. III. i. Pt. ii. 1. 


To provide, have collected aud prepar- 
ed. V. xxix. 5. 

An Ulaud. Jjl III. i. P. i. 10, 44. 


Lofty. III. iii. G. 


Frequently. II. iv. 11 : V.ix. 21 : xviii. 

22 . 


To pertain or belong to. V. xx. 13: ; 
xxvii. 18, 22. 


(1) To honour. IV. ii. 9 : V. i. Pt. iii. 
3 : ii. 6 : iii. 10 ; et aJ. =» to indulge 
ts'unij } n< v. x. 9. (2) To be exalted, made 
ch*ung great> v. xx. 17. (B) Greatly. IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 11,14: V. xviii. 5. (4) The name 
of a niouutaiii in the present lloo-uan. 
II. i. 12. 
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ktrtin 

kuun 


ItlH 

pJtny 

Ping 


yii 


po 

yih 

yi 

m 

yen 


The name of a mountain in the west of 
the Ko-ko-nur. III. iv. 6. It probably 
is the same with the %% r iu HI. i. 
Pt. i. 83. 

See above. 

(1 ) To die,— spoken of an emperor. V. 
xxii. 10. (2) To let fall, or drop off. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 9. 


rhnw 

cliou 

M 


the most eastern point of 
Yaou’s empire. I. 4 : III. i. Pt. i. 23. 

Called also {!|^ a mountain in 
Leang-chow. III. i. Pt. i. 63; Pt. ii. 3, 8. 

A mountain in Ts‘eu-chow. IU. i. Pt. 
i. 85. 

HI' name of a place in the 
present Shan-se. IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. 

THE 47th RADICAL. {££. 


J 1 1 A river, a stream. Sape. J 1 1 , the 

ch'ucn rivers and streams in the nine provinces. 

ch'uanjj' iy , . UI j ii. H. J||| t V. 

iii. 6, probably, denotes the II o. 

JJJ The name of a great division of the 
711 empire. — a province. Yu divided the 
empire into nine. See III. i., passim : II. 

iv. 8. Shun divided these into twelve. 
EL i. 10. 

To go round and survey. V. i. Pt. iii. 1. 
Used of an imperial tour of inspection. 

h«ttn v - «• l. >*• «^|S. 

m mm the place where Ke<5 was kept 
ch*aou in confinement. IV. ii. 1* 
ch'ao 


THE 48th RADICAL. T . 

(1) Work. II. iii. 5. (2) Workmen. 
U. i. 21. (3) Service, duly. IL iv. 8. (4) 
Officers. III. iv. 3 : V. iii. 4 ; et al. ft 
T i the officers. I. 8: III. iv. 3: V. 
xiii. 6 ; r.t aL ^ honoured officers, 
Heads of clans. V. x. 10, 13. = mas- 

ters of music. II. iv. 6. Ohs. ± Bit) 
X. V. xiii. 20. (8) it X, tire 

ancient name for the miuistcr of Works. 
I. 10: II. i. 1*2. 21. 

The left (ndj.niid noun) ; on and in the 
left hand. IV. ii. 4: V. ii. 1. xxii. *20: 
xxiv. 13. On and . see 

ti 

Artful, artfulness 11. ill. 2; V. i. Pt. iii. 
3 ; xxvi. 5. 


X 

k>m(j 


kfiu 

cliQ 

3* 

I coo 

vu 


t2‘tt 


a 

He 

chi 


sxe 

szu 


TtT 

she 

shill 

% 

poo 

pu 

# 

he 

hsi 

m 

P'h 

pai 

'.fr 

te 

ti 


vj 

Ic'Vann 

chiao 


Great. IV. viii. Pt. i. C. 


o> sorcerers’ fashion. IV. 

iv. 7. (2) A surname. V. xvi. 7. 

To make a distinction in. V. xxvii. 3. 
Discrepancies, p. 20. jjfe , two and 
a half limes. p. 18. 


THE 49m RADICAL j=I . 


One’s-self. In the Shoo of the 2d and 
8d persons. II. ii. 3, 6: IV. ii. 5, 8: V. i. 
Pt. ii. 5 : xxx. 6. Observe. 
iv. 1. 

( 1 ) Have, indicating the present com- 
plete tense. V. xvi. 3 : xix. 18. (2) To 
stop, rest, have done with. L i. 11 : V. ix. 
17: xiii. 21 (n. h.). (3) = yes. The 
speaker assents to or approves of what 
has been said, and goes on to add some- 
thing more. V. vii. 2, 9: ix. 7, 14 : xi. 8: 
xiii. 11. 

The sixth of the calendaric branch- 
characters. V. iii. 1 : xii. 5. 


To resign. I. 12. 


THE 00th RADICAL. |jj . 


A market-place. IV. viii. Tt. iii. 10. 


(I) To display. IV. iv. 3 : V. xxiii. 1. 
(2) To spread abroad. IV. ii. 3. 


To become thin. Spoken of the fea- 
thers of birds and lmir of animals. I. 5. 


Pieces of silk. — • ^ , I. 8. 


(1) God. The name is continually 

interchanged with supreme God. 

II. i. 6: iv. 2 : IV. i. 2 : ii. 3 : iii. 2 ( ifl 
-3B 

t" W* 8 ; iv. 8 : ▼. Pt. iii. 3 : vii. 
Pt. iii. 6 : viii. Pt. i. 2 : V. i. Pt. i. 6, 7, 
10; I*t. iii. 3: iii. 6: iv. 3, 15: vi. 7: vii. 
9, 13 : viii. 3 : ix. 4 : xi. 2 : xii. 9, ( Ij| [- 
14 : xiv. 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 13, 14 : xvi. 3, 
7, 11, 14 : xviii. 4, 5 : xix. 2, 4, 5, 6 : xxiii. 
5: xxvii. 5, 12: xxviii. 1. (2) The title 
of the ancient emperors Yaoa and Shim. 
Passim in the first two Parts. Also in. 
IV. viii. Pt. iii. 10: V. xxvii. 5, 7 ( ]j“| 

w -if)' L , one of the emperors 
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tzt 

stii 


»*>h 

hsi 

chatty 



lean 




of the 8hsng dynasty. V. x. 9: xiv. 7: 
xviii. 10. The is wrongly translated 
— should not be translated — in these pas- 
sages. 

(1) The multitudes, the people ; all. I. 
12: II. i. 25: ii. 9. IV. ii. 8: V. xiii. 14, 
24 ; et at (21 A capital city. V. xiii. 3. 
(3) An army, a host. II. ii. 20, 21 : V. i. 
Pt. 11. 1; etal. (jjjj, the imperial 
army. 111. iv. 1 : V. i. Pit iii. 1 ; et a/. (4) 
Instructors. IV. ii. 8 : V. i. Ft. i. 7 ; et al. 
£jjj £jfj, the instructors whom I am to 
follow. V. xi. 2. (5) Applied to various 
officers :— to the high dignitaries, |}|fj 

and tip gf|j, V. x*. 5, 6 ; «l al. ; ^ (Sjjj 
— fr|j.I v - I. 3. 4 : V. xxiv. 2, 5, 
12 ; jjjjj together, applied to E Yin. 

IV. v. Pt. ii. 3, and to the duke of Chow, 

V. xxi. 2 ; the same characters appear to 
be plural, V. i. Pt iii. 8; ffi & the 
captain of the warders, V. ii. 2 : xxii. 3 ; 
officers generally, V. xiii. 20 ; Ml*.* 
iv 86 ; (JjJj J|, IV. tU. Pt. iii. 8: riii. 
Pt. ii. 2 ; tutors, a high office appointed 
by Yu, II. iv. 8; judges, V. xxvii. 15. 
(6) A model ; to take as a model. IV. 
vi. 8 : II. iii. 4 : viii Pt. iii. 8 : V. xx. 16 ; 

et al. Gtfi fits- to imitate one another. 
II. iii. 4: IV. xi. 2. 

(1) A mat. V. xxii. 15, 16, 17, 18. 
(2) «= to rely on. V. xxiv. 10. 


(1) Regular, constant, unchanging; 
constancy ; constantly. II. iii. 3 : III. iv. 2, 
8: IV.iv.8: v. 1‘t.iiL 1: V.xxix.8, 4; etal. 

1 

1, 12. Constant in virtue, V. xix. 9, 28. 
The regular principles of duty. V. xxi. 
10 : xx. vii. 6. Regular ways. V. xxi. 2. 

the five regular virtues of so- 
ciety. V. i. Pt. Ui. 2. ittL ffi. V. viii. 
4; xx. 16. (2) name of the 

Orand-lumner. V. xxv. 1. 

Offerings, — presents to the emperor, — 
of various kinds. V. xii. 8, 24 : xxiii. 1. 


THE 51*t RADICAL, 

(1) A shield, shields. IV. vili. Pt. ii. 
4 : V. ii. 14 : xxix. I. two 

shield-and-spearmen. V. xxii. 11. (2) To 
seek for ; to expose one's-self to. II. ii. 6, 
11 : III. iv. 4. (3) -j", a relative 

of the tyrant Show, who cut out his heart. 
V. iii. 6. 

(1) To reduce to order, to adjust, to 
tranquillize ; to be reduced to order. I. 2, 
4, 5, 6, 7 ; 111. i. Pt. i. 32, 65 : ct tape. The 


* 

p'een 

pven 

# 

n'een 

men 

n 


ping 



A iran 
huan 

#7 


yew 

yu 



yew 

yu 


ten 

hsa 



keng 


m 

foo 

fu 

m 

too 

tu 


work of Y u is spoken of as 
II. i. 17: V. xxvii. 8. , a con* 

dition of peace and tranquillity. V. iv. 
17, 86. (2) Just. V. xxiii. 5. (3) Com- 
mon, ordinary. V. xxvii. 2. 

level and easy. V. Iv. 14. 


A year, years. IV. lx. 8 : V. I. Pt L 
1 : et siepe. 


All together, in common. V. vi. 9; vii. 
5, 15 : xxvii. 3, 20. 

Business, occupations, duties. V. xir. 
23, 25. 

THE 52d RADICAL. ^ . 

Deceiving, deceit M £] the p r “- 
tic© of deception, deceiving tricks. V.xv. 
14, 18. 

Young. IV. vii. Pt i. 15 ; Pt. ii. 12 : V. 
vii. 1 : xxvii. 13. 


(1 ) Dark, — ignorant, »>., the idle and 
undeserving. II. i. 27. (2) mu- 

the extreme north of Yaou’a empire. I. 7. 
m m- an island where Shun confined 
the minister of Works. II. i. 12. 

Up. 1st tone. The sninll beginnings or 
springs of things. II. iii. 5. —» motives. 

V. xxvii. 9. ii — to attend to tho 
slightest particulars. II. iv. 2, 11. But 
in V. xxvii. 4, the same phrase * there ia 
but a little between me and death. 

THE 53d RADICAL. r 

Short wnlls, running north and south, 
in the hall in front of the private apart- 
ments of the imperial palace. V. xxii. 16, 
17, 19. 

Bottom, that which is underneath. V. 
xxii. 16. See jfj^. 

(1) The 7th of the calendaric stem- 
characters. V. iii. 8: xii. 3: xxiv. 1. (2) 

j?8 1^’ one °* t * ie em P crora l ^ 0 

Bhang dynasty. IV. vii. 

A treasury. III. iii. 18. Tressurera. 
V. xix. 8. the six magazines 

or treasuries of nature. II. ii. 8: III. i. 
Pt. ii. 15. To form a treasury, to ac- 
cumulate. V. xxvii. 21. 

(1) Measures of length. II. 1.8: V. 
xx. 4. (2) Measures generally, — » rule*, 
regulations, laws. Often joined with &- 
II. ii. 4 : III. iii. 1 : IV. v. Pt. i. 7 : PL U. 
8; et al. lawlew. V. i. Ft. ii. 

3 : xiv. ]6. Compare nm- IV. xi. 2. 
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|£| jjjjf, all measure*, all the conduct. 
V. v. A* a verb, to bring under rule. 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 17. 

To measure or calculate ; to deliberate. 
II. iv. 8: V. i. Pt. i. 8 : xv. 4 : xxvii. 1, 
14. 


The court of a palace. V. xxii. 10. It is 
found generally as ™ the court or place of 
audience of the sovereign. IV. vii. I*t. i. 
5 ; Pt. ii. 1 : V. xiv. 20 : xviii. 28. To ap- 
pear at court. V. xx. 1. ^ the 
court of God. V. vi. 7. 

Pun. sim. It is one of the words, whose 
frequency is characteristic of the Shoo. 
As an adjective, numerous, all ; the vari- 
ous, nil comprehended in a class. II. iv. 

1 1 will show how it is employed like the 

indefinite W- Iff K' v - iT - 9 - ,o « 
11, 16, 25 — 30; et al., = the common 
people, the masses. Jtf III. iv. 5: 
V. xvii. 1, » the common people, or one 
of the common people, in distinction from 
men of rank. It is used also os a noun 
■=* the multitudes. II. ii. 11 : iv. 1 : IV. i 
1. «= the several classes. II. iv. 7. See 

Jfff j|jJ jjff, V. xii. 7, where the 
usages as aubst. and adj. come together. 
JfiP the herd of creatures. V. x. 11. 
(2) It may be, the result will probably 
be. V. xiii. 6: xxvii. 13. 

(1) To tranquillize, to secure the 
repose of. IV. viii. Pt. i. 9 : V. xrii. 6 ; et 
1 supe. We find it along with other verbs, 

study stability. II. iv. 2. I 
To be brought to repose ; a condition of 
ense and tranquillity. II. iv. 11 : IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 6; Pt. ii. 4: V. vii. 1. 4. We have 

Iff V - iv - 2ff !ff.P- 17;« al 
We may take it adverbially in IV. x. 3, 
and V. ix. 6. Ob s . flg £ , V. 

iv.ll. (2) ±m- and #J^* twoof 
the emperors of the Shang dynasty. III. 
iii. 1, and iv. 1. was also the post- 

humous title of the son of king Ching, and 
lie appears among the emperors of the 
Chow dyn. as king K‘ang. V. xxv. 2. 

(1) To use,— either to display, or to 
employ. I. 9, 12: II. U. 16 : IV. vi. 3; et 
al. ms to have occasion to, on purpose, 
therefore, thereon. II. iv. 11 : IV. v. Pt. i. 
4: viii. Pt. i. 2: V. v. 3: viii. 3: x. 15: 
xvi.6:xviii. 18. to employ the 

employ-able. V.ix. 4. ^ to be call- 
ed to be employed. II. i. 27. Opp. to 
and « when employed. I. 10. Obs. jj||| 
'rf/* fjjj. V. xiv. 5. (2) Merit, services. 


IE u 9, 17. g W, to seek one’s merit 
in. (3) The name of a wild tribe. V. 
Ii. 3. 

To be discriminating ; discrimination. 
II. iii. 3. 


Jjtjn An ancestral temple. Either alone, or 

SftL » ith ifr IV. y. Pt. L 2: Yi. 10: V. L 

miao Pt. i. 6; Pt. iii. 3: iii. 3. An apartment 
of the palace is so called on occasion. V. 
xxii. 29. 

Luxuriant. V. iv. 32. 


To aholish or set aside ; to disregard ; 
to render nugatorv. II. ii. 3: III. iv. 1 : 
IV. vii. Pt. iii. 7 : V. ix. 5 : xiii. 13 : xiv. 
5: xxi. 5. 

To be enlarged ; vast, wide. IT. ii. 4 : 
E* III. i.Pt.i.24:lV.vLll: V. viii. 2:xx. 

twang 

kuaug 

THE 54th RADICAL. . 

££ (1) To conduct. V. xxii. II. (2) To 

extend to. V. xxvii. 2. To be prolonged. 
II. ii. 13: V. xii. 17: xvL 6. 2 to 

delay. V. vii. 1. 

Jit establish or set up, to appoint, IL 

iv. 8: IV. H. 8; et nape. Without any 
Keen object, — to exert an establishing in- 
cmen fluence. V. xiv. 8. Used adverbially. V. 
iv. 4. 


THE 55th RADICAL. ft 

A skin or fur cap. There were dif- 
7T ferent kinds of it. V. vi. 16 : xxii. 21. 
pren 
pien 

W . , well but. I. 11. The mean- 

e ing is uncertain. 

THE 56th RADICAL. -^\ 


To aim at. V. xiv. 3. 

yih 

yi 

(1) A model, a law. V. viii. 4 : xx. 14. 

shih 145 a ino ^ e i> to imitate. V. xix. 

4 : xxi. 3 : xxv. 7. To give an example 
of. V . xix. 24. (2) To reverence ; reve- 
rently. IV. viii. Pt. i. 2 : vii. Pt. iii. 18 : V. 
xxv. 4. To bow to tbe cross-bar of a 
carriage, in token of reverence. V. iii. 9. 
(8) Explained by and =*» to employ, 
to use; to cause; thereby, thereon. IV. 
ii. 8: viii. Pt. iii. 7: V. xi. 5: xvi. 21 : 
xviii. 19 : xix. 5, 24 : xxiv. 8. 
purposely. V. ix. 8. =- and. V. xii. 23. 
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THE 57ih RADICAL, . 

Cj A bow. V. xxii. 19: xxviii. 4 ; xxix. 2. 

lung 

f{» Always in tlie phrase iJ{J fS, which 
teaou appears to mean — unpitying. V. vii. 1 : 
tiao xiv. 2 : xvi. 2. 

To come or proceed to. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 
7: V. ix. Ifi. That which has come to 
the extreme ; in perfect order. V. xxix. 2. 

To lead, to lead ou to. V. ix. 17 : xi. 3: 
xiv. 5. fj | to take crime to one’s- 
self. II. il. 21. jj | « to enjoy long 

prosperity. V. xiii. 27. 

Not. Passim. The frequency of its 
nse is characteristic of the Sjhoo. = do 
J u/i not. V. ii. 2. 
fu 

Large; to enlarge, give full devclop- 
- ment to ; largely. V. ▼iii. 4 : xiii. 22 : xx. 
nirantf g. xx j. -. xx jj 19. xxv . 4. observe 

C.«"0^i.V.ix.5.7. 

A younger brother or cousin. HI. iii. 
3 : V. vi. 1 2 ; et al. jr^ p^, brethren 
or cousins. V. xrii. 6 ; xxi. 2. -fjj: 

«=* paternal and maternal relatives. 

v-.«- fUJt#. with brotherly 
affection. V. xi. 5. 

(I) Weak ; weakness. IV. ii. 7 : V. iv. 
40. = to despise. IV. vii. Pt. i. 15. 

(2) the name of a stream. HI. 

i. Pt. i. 72 ; Pt. ii 5. 

PE To be displayed. V.i. Pt. i.8. To bead- 
ed , 1M <7 IV. v. Pt. i. 7. maintain 

in great display. V. xxiii. 3. 
extravagant talk. V. xv. 14, 18. 

To help; — sometimes = to correct. Tl. I 
Vlly ii. 1 1 ; iv. 5, 8: V. i. Pt. i. 11 ; ft tape. j 
jtr.ih An assistant, helpers. II. iii. 1 ; iv. 2: IV. 
P* viii. Pt. i. 2. 

3S Valour, strength. II. iii. 3. 

Jrvang sound and strong in body. V. iv. 26. In j 
clriangp 17 jjg — , violence, or the violent. 

jfi Still more. V. xxii. 4. 


king 

hsing 


THE 59th RADICAL. 

The figure, appearance. IV. xiii. It. 
i. 3. 


ten 

ti 

51 


% 

j'uh 

fu 

5i 


jfc 

tt 

ti 


m 

i* 

jao 


Vung 


t/ra 


(1) Red, painted with vermilion. V. 
xxii. 23: xxviii. 4. (2) The name of a 
certain supplementary sacrifice. IV. ix. 
L (3) The name of a principality. V. 
xxii. 3. 

Men admirable and accomplished. IV. 
▼. Pt. i. 5: V. xix. 17 : xxx. 6, 7. 

Carved. III. iii. 6. 


tC’tOH 

tiao 


. & ft * h * name of a lake,— the 

/> r (fng present Po-yang. III. i. Pt i. 38 ; Pt. ii. 
P e,l 8 8. was also the name of a wild 

tribe. V. ii. 3. 

jg4 To display, give distinction to. V. xi. 
Jr ^ : xx ' v * * ’ IV. vii. Pt. i. 6. To make— 
Chang be made— manifest ; plainly. IT. iii. 3: iv. 
4 ; I V. iii. 3 : iv. 8 : V. i. Pt ii. 3 ; Pt. iii. 
2. Observe. 1 V'. ii. 5. 

A shadow. IL ii. 5. 


y>»9 


IS 

yik 

y* 

n 

1* 

P> 

ti'ung 


THE 60tn RADICAL. 


To serve ; to make to serve. V. ii. 9 : ▼. 
5 : vii. 8 : xiii. 12. 


M £ 


tut. 

ini 


THE 58th RADICAL. 


thing 

cheng 

fa 

tsoo 

tsu 

m 

tat 

tai 


That, those. III. iii. 7: V.i. Pt. ii. 5. 
8. — there. V. xiii. 13. 

(1) To go, to go to. Passim. The 
phrase Q is very common. (2) 
Tlie past, ^J:, IV. t. Pt. ii. 3. So, 
perlmps, V. xix. 3. Tlie future, 
henceforward. V. xiii. 9. 

To punish, to execute imperial justice. 
IL ii- 20: III. iv. 1 : IV. ii. 6: V.iii. 1, 7: 
vii. 7 (a. 6.) ; tt al. 

(1) To go, to go to. II. ii. 20 ; tt srr/te. 
It is much used along with U (2) 
Like the 2d use of ^:jb, = the past. V. x. 8. 
To wait for. IV. v. Pt. i. 5. 


(1) A cup. 


, a cup used in T® 


the ancestral temple, and a figure of 
which was embroidered on the lower I 
garment of the emperor, which he wore | 
on great occasions. II. iv. 4. (2) The 
nature of man. with its sense of the duties 
belonging to its various relations. V. iv. 
2,3 : ix. 16. (3) A rule, a law . IV. iii. 7: 
V. ix. 13, 22; tt strjm. (4) CousUnt, 
regular; to be constant, addicted to. V. ! 
x. 1, 5 : xvi. 13 : xvii. 3 ; tt at. 


seun 

hsiin 

m 

hJn 

hen 


/enh 

Iii 


To go along or round. III. iv. 3. — 

to review. V. i. Pt. ii. 1. 

■» to be frenzied. Spoken of 
the mind. V. x. 11. 

(I) Standard tubes, used as pitch pipes 
in music, and for other purposes. II. 
i. *, 24. ^ II. iv. 1. (2) To be 
a law to. V. viii. 4. 
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«? 
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lisii 
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t'oo 

t‘u 



to 


ts'unt/ 


& 

tuny 


tsuny 
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That which i* after. (1) Asa noun. | 
A future ;= afterward*. IV. v.Pt. i. 3 : vil. ! 
Ft. ii. 7 ; V. vi. 15 ; et ul. An heir, succes- 
sors. V. vii. 1 1 : xvii. 3 : xix. 3. Those l*o- 
hind. V. iii. 9. Obs. V. xxii. 6. (2) As an 
adj. Future, after. We have 

| J , ^ , and perhaps other phrases. 

IV. ii. 8: iv. 6: v. Pt. i. 5: x. 11: V. viil. 

2 -,tlal. ^ ^ A’ xx 8 ‘ < 3 > 
As a verb. To put last, postpone. IV. 
ii. 6. To be remiss in. To remain. V.xii. ; 
13, xiii. 18, 20, 20, 30. ft® V. xi. j 
7, need not be toned. 

*W» one of Yu’s province*. IIT. i. 
Pt. i. 28. tfr* certain wild tribes. 

V. xxix. 1, 5. 

(I) Followers. IV. ii. 14. Soldiers, j 
V. iii. 9. (2) the minister of 

Instruction. II. i. 19: V. ii. 2: iv. 7 : xi. | 
2: xix. 10: xx. 8. 


To get, to be got. IV. ii. 8 : V. vi. 14 : 
vii. 6 : xii. 2 ( = to get successfully.) 

Ipjl, to commit crime, offend. V. ix. 15, 

16. 

To follow ; to art in accordance or com- ! 
pliance with. 11. ii. 3, ft, & 13, 18; et | 
passim. = to employ as before. V. xix. ! 
15. ^jj^, to allow the son to * 

succeed, and to protect him. V. xii. 11. 

the moon’s following 
(■= course among) the stars. V. iv. 38. j 
■= accordance with reason. V. iv. 6. To 
be made to follow, — to a certain place. III. 
i. Pt. i. 74 their natural channels, p.D. 
To be observed. II. i. 2. From; — ns a 
sequence of. Adverbially, = consequent- 
ly. V. xiv. 27 : IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8: vii. Pt. 
i. 14. 

M® , to show an easy forbearance. 
V. xxi. 7. 

Low. 3d tone. Followers, immediate I 
attendants. V. xxvi. 2. 

(1) To drive a carriage. III. ii. 4 : V. | 
xxx. 5. (2) To wait on, lie in attend- ! 
ance on. III. iii. 3. V. xxvi. 4. I 

(3) To advance — present— to. xxii. 23. i 

(4) To manage, superintend. In the ! 
phrase |^)J |pf., managers of affnirs. 
which was a favourite description of 
managers and officers under the Chow 
dyn. V. i. Pt. i. 2 : II. ii. ; etstrpe. (5) To 1 
condescend to. Spoken of the emperor’s 
demeanour to his ministers. II. ii. 12. 

All round. To extend one’s proceed- : 
ings all round. II. 1. 6. 


To return, give back. II. i. 8 : IV. vi. 

1 : vii. Pt. iii. 6 : V. xxix. 4. To report ; 
the execution of a commission. V. xiii. 1. 
To recover. V. vii. 4. To reply to. IV. 


fine 

fou 


teM 

hsiin 



i tv. 

wei 



hsi 


citing 

cheng 



to 


hwuy 

hui 


to 

sin 

hsin 


peih 

P* 

M 

its 

chi 


jS 

jin 

jen 

i’ih 

t‘d 



i cany 


viii. Pt. i. 1 1. to continue. IV. 

viL Pt. i. 4. 

Again. V. xii. 8. 


Tocomply with. 2^1 V. xxii. 24. 


(1) Small. II. ii. 15. To be reduced 
to obscurity. V. iv. 37. (2) The seat 
of a wild tribe. V. ii. 3 : xix. 11. (3) A 
principality so called. IV. xi. 1. 

To wait for. II. iv. 2 : III. iii. 3 : IV. 
ii. 6 : v. Pt. ii. 5. 


(1) To be called. II. i. 28. (2) To 
be verified, III. iv. 2. Verifications. V. 
iv. 4, 32, 34. 

Virtue, virtuous deeds ; virtuous ; vir- 
tuously. Passim. ^ II. iii. 3. 

— ff,nr.;L3,4. Hf&v.ir. 

4. 13. V. xiv. 18, and ^ 

xviiL 23, = to hold os a virtue. The 
term is also used of conduct, or a course, 
which is not virtuous, but indifferent or 
positively evil ; as in IV. i. 3 : vii. Pt. iii. 
4 (n. b.) : viii. Pt. ii. 5 : V. i. Pt. ii. 3 : iv. 
10 : xv. 13 : x. 23 : xviii. 27 ; et «/. 

Excellent; excellently. V. xv. 10: xix. 
18. To set forth the excellence of. II. i. 
2 . 


THE 61 st RADICAL, 

The heart ; the heart, the mind, denot- 
ing the mental constitution generally. 
Olt.erve ft Jjg ^ IV. vii. Pt. 
iii. 3 ; and j}£ ft ff, V. xxv. S ; 
^ j\j)i the mind of Heaven, and ± 
%'Z^ the mind of God. IV. iii. 
8, and vi, 3. ^ jQ, V. ix. 5, to settle, 
establish, the heart ; but the same phrase 
is different in xix. G, 12. 

Must, as an auxiliary. IV. i.3: iv. 8; 
v. Pt. iii. 4, 7 : V. i. Pt. i. 1 1 ; Pt. ii. 5, 7 : 
xx. 5: xxi. 12. 

(1) To fear. V. xviii. 27. To be appre- 
hensive, cautious. , V. ix. 19: 

xxii. 25 : xxvii. 11. (2) To hate. V. xxx. 
4. 

To bear, to endure. to be 

unable to endure. III. iii. 2: IV. iii. 3. 
Patience. V. xxi. 12. 

Errors. V. iv. 19, 23. 


To forget, to be forgotten. V. vii. 2: 
viii. 3 : x. 7. 
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che 

chill 


Veen 

t‘ien 

Chung 

thin 

ch‘fin 




to 

Tilth 


h tilth 

ha 


The will, the aims. Sape. 
all one's purposes. II. ii. fi. 
thought. II. i. 24. to make the 

will to serve, service of the will. V. xiii. 12. 

To disgrace. I. 12: IV. v. Pt. i. 8: V. 
xxv. 8. 

To be loyal ; loyalty. To give one’s 
whole heart to. IV. ii. 7: iv. 5, 7: V. i. 
Pt. i. 5: xvii. 3: xxv. 1 : xxvi. 2. 

To be sincere : sincerity. IV. Hi. 9 : vii. 
Pt. ii. 6 : V. vii. 10. 13 : ix. 6, 22 : xvi. 2 : 
xix. 2. To regard sincerely, xviii. 29. 
To be believed, xviii. 21. Observe. 

, xviii. 21. To believe sincerely. 
IV. viii. Pt. ii. 18. 

To think ; to think of, to regard, 
thoughts. II. ii. 7, 10 ; et tape, jjjfc 
to reflect on. V. ix. 12. Thoughtfully. V. 
iv. 4. 

toto to blush, to be ashamed. III. 
iii.9. 

To slight, to show indifference. V. xx. 
16. Defects of govt. IL iv. 4 ; but this 
passage is uncertain. 


To be angry. V. xxi. 11. 


fun 

fen 

in 


fi 

hu 

& 

sze 

szu 


A 

tat 

Lai 

leiA 

chi 

tt 

stny 

h«m* 


To be angry ; anger. IV. vii. Pt iii. 3 : 
V. i. Pt i. 5 : ir. 8 : XT. IT. -fe, to 
anger one's-self. V. vii. Pt. ii. 6. 

To rely on. It occurs in three com- 
binations, each of which requires study. 

f# «■ «• 

fjlf V. xxiv. 10. 

To think, to think of. II. iii. 1 : iv. 1 : 
IV. v. Pt. ii. 7 : et tape. Thinking. V. 
iv. 6. To wish. II. iii. 8. The character 
is marked in the third tone in I. 1, to be 
thoughtful. 

To be idle. II. ii. 6, 9 : et tape. = to 
cease. IV. xi. 7. To grow weary. IV. 1. 
3. Idly. III. ii. 8. 

Haste. V. iv. 24. 


to 

lime 

kuai 

w 

c/i'tih 

ch‘u 

Vn) 

tam 

hstin 

to 

hang 

heng 


k l ung 

■to 

teuh 

hsio 


ch'e 

cirih 

» 

ir‘d 

k‘o 

m 

t'ung 

ft 

Veen 

t'ieu 

lung 


/CT» 

J men 
yiian 


to 


nish 


The nature. Used with ref. to man. 
IV. v. Pt. i. 9: V.xii. 16. ^tt- the ! 

Heavenly nature. IV. x. 3. tett' 
the nature invariably right. IV'. iii. 2. 
Used with ref. to animals. V. v. 8 ( h . b.) \ 
To murmur, to murmur against. III. i 
ill. 8 : IV. ii. 6 : V. lx. 21 ; et tape. What 
provokes resentment. V. ix. 22: x. 11. ; 

*» dissatisfaction. III. iii. 5 : V. ix. 
6. — » enmity. V. i. Pt. iii. 2. 

to to to blush, to be ashamed. III. 
iii. 9. 


A 

seih 

hsi 

tft 

gut 

yueh 

I teih 
' hsi 

m 

htruy 

hui 


Strange. III. i. Pt. i. 26. 

a * arme< ^- V. 1. 


To be sincere. tfctnJ V. xix. 2 . 

(1) Constant ; constancy ; constantly. 
IV r . iii. 2 (see : iv. 7: xi. 3: V. iv. 
34 : xi. 2 : xiii. 4 : xxiv. 8. To make con- 
stant, to preserve long. V. xiii. 14. (2) 
4Rli|. the name of a mountain. III. ]. 
Pt. ii. 1. The name of a river. III. i. Pt. 
i. 9. 

To fear, be afraid. IV'. ii. 1: vii. Pt. ii. 
8: viii. Pt. i. 2: x. 1 : V. vi. 16: xxii. 4. 
™ to frighten. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. 

To pity, compassionate. II. i. II : IV. I. 
2: V. vii. 8; et al. »j ^{f{l rfe, the house 
of mourning. V. xxii. II. To be anxious 
about. V. xii. 23: xiv. 7: xvi. 9 : xix. 1. 
Anxieties. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 15: V. xii. 9: 
xvi. 18. to enter into anxieties. 

V. xxiii. 6. 1*3# , to labour anxious- 
ly. xxvii. 8. 

To be ashamed, to be ashamed of. IV. 
viii. Pt. ii. 9; Pt. iii. 10. 


To respect. Reverently. IV. 

viii. Pt. i 8. ^^.V.Tiii.3. 

To be pained. $ 3? to f«l 

the smart. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12. mm 
sickness and pain. V. ix. 6. 

To be peaceful, at ease. 51 to 
lead to the enjoyment of ease. V. xi. 3. 

To respect or revere : to obey reverent- 
ly, attend reverently to ; respectfulness, 
reverence. I. 10: II. i. 1 : ii. 20: iii. 3, 6: 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 17 : V. iii. 7 : et tape. = 
courteous, humble. 1. 1 : V. xv. 4, 10. 
Before other verbs, its force is adverbial 
and =* reverently. Ill ii. 3: IV. vii. Pt. * 
iii. 5, 10: V. i. Pt. iii. 3; et tape. Oba. 

V. xviii. 5, 17, where the meaning — re- 
spected (past participle). 

To stop, cease. V. x. 11. 


To he pleased, IV. v. Pt. ii. 5 : V. iii. 
9. To please, give pleasure to. V. i. Pt. 
iii. 8. 

All ; altogether, fully. IV. i. 1 : vii. Pt. 
i. 6: V. xvi. 18. In everything. V. xiii. 8. 


To repent. III. iii. 9 : IV. vii. Pt. i. 12, 
17. Repentance. V. iv. 22. 
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t* To oppose, act contrary to. V. xxiv. 9. i 
P" 

it To repent and alter, i. a ! 

tamen penitent heart. V. L Pt. i. 7. 

chuan 

To awake. -» to recover. V. xxii. 7. 


Calamity, disaster. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. 


To be sad. III. iii. 9. 


The feelings. V. ix. 6. 

t$ l ing 

ching 

(1) To give honour to. II. i. 16 : V. 
xiii. 16, 23. — in a large and generous 

*** way. II. iii. 1 : V. xiii. 10. To prove the 
solidity of. V. iii. 9. Observe jJl 

II. iU. 6. (2) /fy], the name | 

of a mountain. III. i. Pt. i. 76. 

AH To stand in awe of. IV. vii. Pt. i. 6. 

W '$)■ ,ee '[5b. 

ti 

i-/f» No other character occurs so frequent- 
in'- ly in the Shoo as this. I have counted 
u ' n more than 350 instances of its use. We 
find it constantly at the beginning of 
Books and paragraphs, where it is hardly 
susceptible of translation, and we may 
content ourselves with saying that it is 
an initial particle. Here we nmy call it, 
note; there it is simply as the note which 
a man gives when he clears his throat ( 
preparatory to speaking. We find it 
again as frequently in the middle of sen- 
tences, coming after the subject, and 
acting as the copula to counect it and the 
predicate. For this usage of it the stu- 
dent ma)* refer especially to. III. i., where 
it occurs nearly 30 times. Again, it is 
sometimes treated as a verb, and defined 
kyjg.- to think of, to care for. E. g. j 
II. iv. 3 : IV. v. Pt. iii. 6 : V. i. Pt. i. 5 ; > 
Pt. iii. 4. Lastly, it is used constantly as 
a conjunction, connecting sentences and 
clauses together, and must be variously ! 
translated — and, but, and $o, namely, &c. 

It often mm only, half adverbial, half con- 
junctive. E. g. II. [ii. 3, 20: IV. vii. Pt. 
ii. 4, 6: V. iv. 18. Its use along with 
as in II. i. 11, 16, 17, 20, 23, 25, 26 ; 
and after yfa, ami as in IV. i 
vii. Pt* i- 7 ; Pt. ii. 5 : V. i. Pt. i. 4, is to 
be observed. 

S (l) To lie kind to; to love. V. i. Pt. ii.4: 

, * T - 10 - We h * ve Bji xx ' ,iL 4 ; 1$ 

hui ]fji> XT - «. w ) -jr ijt IV. V. Pt. ii. 5. 

To be kind ; the kind. II. iii. 2 : V. xvii. 

4. (2) To accord with, to obey. II. i. 

17 : ii. 5 ; IV. i. IX i. 1 ; V. xiii. 27 : xviii. 


21. To be accordant, accordantly, with 
reason. II. iv. 8: V. ix. 6 : xvi. 22. (3) 
A kind of three-cornered halberd. V. xxii. 
21 . 

Evil, wickedness ; the evil. V. i. Pt. iii. 
4 : iv. 40 : xxiv. 7 ; et al. deeds 

of evil. V. xvii. 4. y ] Q 55, chief crimi- 
nals. V. ix. 16. men of wick- 

ed practices. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 5. 
to set an example of wickedness. IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 12. 

To hate. V. xxx. 7. ft mani- 
festations of selfish disliking. vTiv. 14. 

To be idle ; to be idle at. II. iv. 11 : IV. 
vii. Pt. L 11. 

To go beyond. V. ii. 7, 8. To be in 
error ; faults. II. ii. 12 : IV. viii. Pt. iii. 
n 6 : V. xv. 13, 17 ; et saepe. -f- ifar, the 
ten evil ways. IV. iv. 7. = to chastise. 

V. xxviii. 2. ? = to be exhausted. V. 


Simple. jg, 


, III. iii. 5. 


To love, to be loved. V. x. 6, 11. (foil, 
by -^p): II» it 17. Love. IV. iv. 4. 
Compassion. HI. iv. 7. To love one’s- 
self. V. xviii. 22. 

To influence. H. ii. 21 : V. xxxi. 3 (foil. 

by -J-). 

To be Ashamed. IV. viii. 

Pt. iii. 10. 

To be careful to — , to attend carefully 
to ; carefully. U. i. 2 : ii. 1 7 : iii. 1 : iv. 2, 
11 : III. i. I t. ii. 15 : et stepiunme. To he 
cautious in. V. ix. 3 : xviii. 10. mm care- 
ful anxiety, xix. 24. JjfiF precau- 
tionary measures, xix. 13, 14, 16, 18. 
t§lfcV.T51i.S. 

To be honest and blunt ; bluntness. II. 
iii. 3. 


to be apprehensive. IV. iii. 6. 


Excessive, insolent. IV. iii. 7. 


To desire to do good. V. xxiv. 7. 


To be ashamed of, a feeling of shame 
for. IV. ii. 1. 

The wicked, secretly wicked. V. xx, 
11 : xxiv. 7. j^, to take the wick- 

edness or guilt to uuv's-self. II. ii. 21. 
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iru 

m 


To contemn, be insolent. II. ii. 20 : V. 
vi. 3, mm idle dissipation. II. iv. 8. 

To think anxiously ; to think anxiously 
•bout. IV. v. l»t- iii. 8 : viii. l»t. ii. 6. 


! 


To soothe. 


to tread the path 
of satisfaction, the way to soothe one’s- 
self. V. xxvii. 13. 

(1) Excellence. V. xxvii. 22: xxx. 8. 
(2) To be happy; happiness. V. x. 0: 
xxv *‘* 13. (3) To congratulate ; cause 
chMug f or congratulation. IV. ii. 6: iy. 8. 

To be sorrowful. IV. via. I’t. i. 1. To 
'Un. sympathise with; svmpathizingiy. IV. 
tsyh yii. pt. ii. 3 : V. xviii. 4. 
ch*i 

JjU To be sorrowful ; sorrow. II. Hi. 2 : 
V. ir. 40 : xxx. 3. 


fa v. xxv. 2. 

and to occupy the 

place of sorrow and mourning. IV. v. Pt. 
1 . 10 : viii. Pt. i. 1. To sympathize with. 


m 

kfU 

chu 


yew 

yu 


IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6. Obs. fjjy 
vii. Pt. ii. 7. 

To lean upon. V. xxii. 2, 24. 


k iv. 


]»‘eng 


To be abhorred V. ix. 15, 16, 17. 


itnf 

to! 

/wen 

hsien 


Laws, rules ; a pattern. II. iv. 11 : III. 
iv. 2 : I V. viii. Pt. iii. 6 : V. xvii. 3 : xxvi. 
0. To take as a pattern. IV. viii. I t. 
ii. 3. 


* 

ko 


% 

mow 
| I1IOU 

fk 

( i te Sh 
hsii 

>«y 


fl alterers - V. xix. 20: xxvi. 

liseen the poor people. IV. vii. 

Pt. i. 12. 

U& . (1) To respond, be responded, to. II. 
iv. 2, 7. «=■ harmoniously. V. ix. 7. 

(2) The name of the fourth gate of the 
palace. V. xxiii. 1. 

( I ) To exert one’s-aclf, to be energe- 
tic; to labour strenuously for. II. i. 17: 
ii. 11: iii. 6 : ir. 1 : IV. iv. 2 : V. Pt. ii. 
6 ; Pt. iii. 8 : el Mtpe. (2) To be great. 
IV. ii. 5. To make grent. IV. ii. 5. To 
acknowledge the greatness of. II. ii. 14. 

To please. V. xi. 7. To be pleased. 
IV. v. Pt. i. 7: V. ix. 19. fp, to 
be indisposed, sick. V. xxii. 1. 

M ^ 8 £ ¥■• m ** ,ul1 of 

trembling awe. V. i. pt. ii. 9 : III. iii. 5. 

To be resentful. ** Cruel. V. xviii. 

5. 


9 ,n 9 

m 

mow 

mou 


n £ 

clung 

chcng 


yth 

yi 

9 
m 

chc 
chili 

4fbr To correct. V. i. Pt. i. 6. To correct 
one's-self, to take warning. V. xxvii. 12. 
c/4 mg To punjgij . punishment. V. xxvii. 20. 
Admirably. V. xv. 10. 

« 

i 

itnf (1) To embrace, surround. 1. 11 : II. 
h, r ,ir * v - L (2) To cherish, — either to love and 
buai be grateful to, or to love and protect. II. 


ii. 10: iii. 2: III. iii. 9; et sajte. 

XV. 10. Foil, by IV. v. I*t. 

iii. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 4. To cling to.— as a 

place. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4. _ to obey 

gladly. IV'. iv. 8: V. xx. 15. (S) To be 
tranquil ; tranquillity. V. xxviii. 1 : xxx. 

*■ (*)■ tlic name of a tract 

of country. II. i. Pt. i. 6. 

To fear. IV. ii. 4 : V. xxvii. 21. 
jfjf to be reverently afraid. V. i. Pt. i. 
10: xv. 4. to be tremblingly 

afraid. IV. iii. 6. 

THE C2d RADICAL. X 

A spear or lance. V. ii. 4 : iii. 8 : xxii. 
19, 21. c=a spearman, xxii. 11. 

jg, IV.viU.Pt.il. 4. ^^*,V.xxix. 

2 . 

The fifth of the calendaric stcm-cliar- 
acters. V. i. Pt. ii. 1 : iii. 8: xii. 2, 5: xiii. 
29. ^ JJ> onc °f the emperors of the 

Sliang dynasty. V. xvi. 7. 

The eleventh of the calendaric branch- 
characters. V. iii. 3: xii. 3: xxix. 5. 

(1) A weapon of war. v - 

xix. 22. j||L and « to raise 

war. II. ii. 17: IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 

, to don arms. V. iii. 8. -* to attack. 

V. i. Pt. ii. 3. (2) (treat. IV. vii, Pt. i. 
1 1 : V. ix. 4. (3) The name of the wild 
tribe* of the west. III. i. Pt. i. 83: V. 
xxviii. 2. lint we find jung in the east. 
V. xxix. 1, 5. 

(1) To complete, to perfect, to estab- 
lisli. I. 8: II. ii. 6: IV. 8, 11 ; tt jmssim. 

r&R , to perfect the condition of the 
people. V. xx. 13. Obs. xiii. 

10; Jjfa II. ii. 14. To bo completed. 
I. 11 : V. xxvii. 20; el al. Observe 
/#' ”• u - 8 ' 'ft IV. V. Pt. i. 9. 

is spoken of music, II. iv. 9. 
Completed; complete, perfect. III. i. Pt. 

ii. 23: IV. viii. Pt. ii. 13; Pt iii. 6: V. 

iii. 3 : v. 8 ; ef vrpe. complete 

men, thoroughly accomplished. V.ix.5;«l 
al. f&afj •= the determinate counsel. 
V. iii. 7. — an office whose work 

is dune. IV. v. Pt. iii. 9. But the same 
phrase often occurs, = to complete one'* 
work, cumplctud work. |ilj the 
realizations of the autumn. I. 6. J& 
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alone = completion. V. xxiv. 5. (2) The 
posthumous title of the 2d emp. of the 
Chow dyn. V. x. 9, 10 : xxy. 2. 

T‘ang the Successful. IV. U. 1 : vi. 3 ; et 
strpe. the capital at LA, to 

which the people of Yin were removed. 
V. xxiv. 1, 14. 

rftv The first personal pronoun ; also pos- 
sessive. I, me, my, we, us, our. Passim, 
'jo 
wo 

tJt To cAution : cautions, warnings. II. ii. 
'P* 7 : III. iii. 3 : iv. 2 : IV. vi. 1 : V. xix. 1 : 

chieh XX * T° ^ ewrt , rc °** Pt* H* 4 : 

V. xxvii. 13. be cautious, take 

care. II. ii. 6 : HI. iv. 7 : IV. v. Pt. i. 3 : 
V. xvii. 4: xxi. 4. 

M41 To do violence, to assault. V. xi. 2, 3. 
Ttv To be injurious. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 13. 
ts'eang 
chHang 

■sdr Perhaps. V. xiv. 26 : xv. 18 : xxi. 13. 

It most frequently occurs after negative i 
jj UO adverbs, as |£J, II. ii. 11. et eorjx ; 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 5, et sa/te .* V. xxi. 5 ; 

IV, vii. Pt. ii. 6 : ijfj, IV. xi. 1 ; 
a»d -^j^, III. iii. 6 ; when its force is to 
put the assertion with some reservation, , 
or to make the command with some 
modification. Sonetimcs it makes the 
sentence hypothetical, — if, should it be ! 
that. V. x. 14 : xv. 17 : III. iv. 3. Observe 

V. xv. 5. 

To distress. V. vi. 3. 


To tap, to strike gently. II. iv. 9. Read j 
kca, «=* to subject to the laws. V. ix. 17. ! 


(1) To subdue. IV. x. 1. (2) To sus- 
tain, be equal to. V. xvi. 20. = fully, 

xxiii. 3. 

A kind of lance. V. xxi. 21. 


— quibbling. V. xxx. 5. 


||fr| To Bport, to play. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 2 : x. 2. 

he 

hsi 

T«P To carry on the head. = to support, 
to honour, II. ii. 17 : IV. ii. 6. 
toe 
tai 

THE 63d RADICAL, . 

£0 The projecting edge of a raised hall or 
rLi platform. V. xxii. 21. 
sse 
sxt 

JE3[ (1) Tribulations, calamity. IV. v. Pt. 
k u. 3: V. Til. 18: air. 17. (2) || JpS, 

li to commit transgression, to offend. IV. 

iii. 6. (3) To come to. V. xiii. 13. (4) 
To 8 top or still. V. ix. 21. 

CtL A place. V. vii. 10. (2) To rest in ; 

a resting place. V. xv. 1 : xiv. 16. (3) 
90 That which; which. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7: V. 
Pt. i, 11: ii. 10 ( = wherein) : iii. 6 : v. 8 : 
vi. 16, 19: xxi. 14: xxx. 4 ( 0 0r>- 
(4) At the end of a sentence, — an exple- 
tive. V. xvi. H. 

(1) An apartment. V. xxii. 19. (2) 
'I* The name of a constellation, — a part of 
f ttn 9 SScorpio. III. iv. 4. 
jg? (1) The name of a principality. III. 

ii. 3. (2) The name of a minister of 
ho° T'ae-niow. V. xvi. 7. 
hu 

J[5 1 Jp|, a screen ornamented with 

e figures of axes. V. xxii. 14. 
i 

THE G4th RADICAL. ^ . 

=f*. The hands. It is used— but with 
one exception— always in the phrase 

sliou ^0 "§§\ to obeisance with 

the hands to the face and the head to the 
ground. II. iv. 11 : IV. v. Pt. ii. 3, 4 : V. xii. 
8 , 24 ; et ai The other instance is 

, to borrow a band front, to make 
use of. IV. iv. 2. 

To beat with a stick, or with twigs. II, 


0) To put — be put — to death. V. ii. 
luk V. xii. 21 : xviii. 11. Ohs. 

iu HI. ii. 5 : IV. i. 4. To murder, 

to slaughter. V. i. Pt. iii. 1 : xxvii. 3. « 

*= in danger of being murdered, xxvii. t 
4. 5. To ruin. IV. x. 7 (foil, by 
(J) ? disgrace. V. i. Pt. iii. 4. (8) Used 
Iw ^f|r to exert. IV. iii. 4. 

9$ (1) To fight. ^ they fought 

r/nn a great battle. III. ii. 1. (2) To fear, j 
c * ,lin be full of awe. V. xxviii. 23. ijfrfc St- 
IV. ii. 4. ™ 


To defend. V. xxviii. 3. 

To receive. II. iv. 6 : III. iv. 1 : IV. iii. 
7 ; et of. To take and carry. V. xxii. 23. 
To receive, — to wait on one's wishes. IV. 
?viii. Pt. i. 1 ; Pt. iii. 7: V. xxvi. 2; et at. 
To receive, = to carry out one’s plans or 
work ; to receive and undertake the 
charge of. III. iv. 6 : IV. v. Pt. ii. 7 : vii. 
Pt. ii. 3, 4 ; Pt. iii. 5: V. iii. 5; et 
*■« to acknowledge. V. xx. 1. « to an- 

ticipate. IV. viii. Pt. i. 1 1. 

reverently to obey the will of God. 
V.ui.6. So, ^ 7; ,]j|j| flft, IV. 
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* 

chi 

m 

gih 

ft 

Vote 

fuu 

4ff 

chi 

ch$ 

m 

ptiou 

|mo 


Mi 

Joo 



p* 


v. Pt. i. 2. *»to treat, to deal 

with. V. xviii. 5 ; but IV. vii. Pt. i. 8, it 
different. following up with. 

IV. TiU. Pt. ii 2. V Tili. 1. 

Abilities. V. xxx. 6, 7. , won- 

derful contrivances. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 

To repress. Q JjH, to attain humi- 
lity, V. xv. 8. 

To throw, to lay. on. 

V. vii. 8. 

(1) To break off. = shorten- 

ing of life. V. Iv. 40. (2) To determine, 
to settle. V. xxvii. 80. The meaning of 
in p. 8, is hardly de- , 

tcrmined. 

To carry in the arms. V. xxii. 10. 


To tap. or touch gently. Spoken of 
the handling of musical instruments. II. 
i. 24 : iv. 8, 10. 

To be pulled or torn up. V. vL 16. 


pa 

Mi To hold fast. to apprehend. 

b n V. x. 14. 


vhuc 

chueh 

« 

chnou 

chao 

n 

put 

poi 



kuo 


ttiry 

ft 

ch'e. 

drih 


To be stupid ; stupid. IV. vii. Pt. i. 8 : 
V.xx. 18. 


To call out. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 7. 
bring on. II. ii. 21. 


To do obeisance. The ministers bow 
to the emperor, and he returns the obei- 
sance. V. xxii. 26, 27, 28; et al. The 
fullest expression of homage is 
*8*. — see -=^*. The form — 

"gl ia also frequent. II. L 17, 21, 22, 
23 : ii. 18 ; el aL We h«ve ^|H, 
to do reverence for the excellent words. 
II. ii. 21 : iii. 1. 

(1) The end of an arrow applied to 
the string. IV. v. Ft. i. 7. (2) A name. 
V. xvi. 12. 

To fold the hands, 1. 1 . to bring them 
together in the style of ceremony, lu 
the phrase. jf|E V. iii. 9 : xxiv. 5. 

To hold. In the phrase V. 

xii. 10. 


i 


che 

cliih 


To point to, to indicate. IV. vii. Pt.i. 7 : j 
•=* referring to, as to. IV. x. 8. 
what he aimed at. V. vii. 15. 



chen 


& 

show 

ahou 



Van 

ft 

tsei 

chieh 

m 

t'uy 

t*ui 

m 


JM 




k'vei 

k‘uei 




sow 

sou 


m 



che 

chih 


m 

foo 



po 


In the phrase OkM’ ii. a. 2i. ? 
to withdraw. 

To deliver, give to. 1. 8 : V. xxii. 27, 28. 


To take charge of, to handle, to direct. 
III. iv. 1 : V. xx. 7—12. 

To bring on. V. xviii. 29. 

To receive ; to be received. IV. v. Pt. 
a. 7: V. v. 7. 


To push and overthrow. IV. ii. 7. To 
push forward, advance. V. xx. 20. 


To cover, conceal. IV. vii. Pt. i. 14. 

To calculate. to study. III. i. Pt. 
ii. 20. j!E| the name of the highest 
minister under Yaou and Shun. 11. i. 2, 
17 : V. xx. 3. 

To bow, — in salutation. V. xxiii. 2, 7. 


(1) To be displayed. IV. viii. Pt. Iii. 
11 : V.l. PL ii.8: xiii. 14 : xiv. 22 : xxv.6. 
= to point out, bring to the tight. I. 12. 

^,1° declare. v .«xil. 24. (2) ^ 
^■Ji, one of Yu’s nine provinces ID. i. Pt. 
137 . 

Appears in the text in the from 

nam ® of a mountain and 
wild people, in the west. III. L Pt. i. 83. 
Loss, damage. II, ii 21. 


To strike forcibly, — as the strings in 
playing a lute. 11. iv. 9. 


To come, to arrive. IV. x. 4. 


0 ) To soothe ; to bring to tranquillity. 
V . i. Pt. iii. 4 : iii. 5 : viii. 2 : xiii. 10 (foil. 

by ):**.!. iv. ». Ft L 

2. (2) To accord with, be obaerrant of. 
-p II. iii. 4. 

(1) To spread abroad: to propagate, 
diffuse. IV . vii. Pt. i. 7: V. i*. 17: xxrii. 
8, 12. Applied to the sowing of seed, in 
which application sonic read it in the 2d 
tone. II. i. 18 : iv. 1 : V. vii. U. to 
encourage. V. ix. 1. (2j To be separat- 
ed. III. i. Pt. ii. 7. — - transported. V. 

vii. 6. (3) To reject. V. i. Pt ii. S : 
xviii. 22. (4) ft“<ft|^.th« 

name of a mountain. III. i.Pt. i. i. 4 ; Pt. 
ii.8. 
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To strike. mm to extinguish. 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. 

To flog. = the •course. TI. iv. 6. 
To be beaten. IV. viii. Pt iU. 10. 


To choose, to select. V. iv. 20; xxvii. 
11, 12, 14. 


To tap, — as in playing the sounding- 
stone. II. i. 24 : iv. 0, 10. 


3d tone. A trap. V. xxix. 3. 

(1) Docility. II. lit. 3. To train to 
oliedicnco. V. xx. 8. (2) To throw into 
confusion. 111. iv. 4. 

To steal upon occasion offered. % 

V. ix. 15: xxix. 4. ftS, V. 


(1) To lead by the hand. 
r V. xix. 8. (2) To carry. 

personal attendants, xii. 10. 

THE 65th RADICAL. 

W* the name of a mountain in 
the west and of the wild tribes about it. 
UL i. Pt. i. 83. 

THE CCm RADICAL. J£. 

(1) To recover. V. xxiv. 10. « to ! 

take and remove, xxii. 29. (2) =to 
keep bark, to draw ous's-self up from 
effort. V. xvi. 16. 

It is for the most part identical in 
meaning and use with (1) A place. 
III. i. Pt. i. 75. The place where. V. xiv. | 
22, 2C ; tt aL (2) That which, that 
whereby. IV. ii. 6 : Pt. i. 7 : vii. Pt. i. 5 ; ! 
Pt. ii. 4 , 6 ; tt str pissimt. 13 - 

frequent. II. ii. 3: IV. viii. Pt. i. 1: V. 

xi. 3: eta/. In one place we have j^j 

^ IV. i. 4. Ob». V. xiii. 19. (8) 
Serves the purpose of the copula. III. i. 
Pt. ii. 14. 

To change, to alter. IV. ii. 5 : V. xii. 

0 : xvii. 2, 7 : xxiii. 2. 

To attack. III. ii. 4: V. iii. 8. = to 

punish. IV. ii. 7. to work npon. V. 1 

xii. 3. 

To let go. to send away. V. iii. 2. w* , 
to banish. II. j. 1*2 : IV. iii. I. To dismiss. 
V. i. Pt. iii, 3. (2) To neglect, to dis- ! 
obey. V. ix. 18. ik the lust heart. 


xxiv. 10. (8) &«&• the name of 
Yaou. 1. 1. Many comm, read m here, 
and explain differently. Bo with the 
diameter in ikm- the name of one 
of Yaou’s ministers. I. 9. 

& „ Government ; the measures and rules 

chimj government. Passim. ^ jgj, the 
chOng v igjj t o^jectg 0 f govt. V. iv. 4, 7. 

the sun, moon, and five planets; 
but the meaning is doubtful. II. i. 5. |t|F 
the various departments of govt. 
V. xx. 3. parties charged with 

the administration of govt. V. ix. 16. 
lV is t ^ ,e nrt,ne of the 19th Book, 
Pt. V r ., where the phrase often occurs. 
laJTM , to share in the offices 
of govt. xix. 5. 

iA* Cl) Therefore. IV. x. 3: V. x. 8, lit 
HA xvi. 8, 9 : xxvii. 10. (2) As a preposition, 
k y° coming after its regimen, on account of. 
ku IV. vii. Pt. ii. 5 : viii. Pt. i. 2. (3) What 
is purposed. 11. ii. 12. 

%. To require, as a charge. V. xl. 3. 


To settle, to establish. V. xix. 15. 

““ ^ V. vii. 5, 11. ? to consider os com- 

pleted. xiii. 19. 

To arrange orderly. II. iii. 1 : V. ix. 9 ; 
'TiA ft a f. To be arranged. II. i. 2 : ii. 7 : iv. 
£* «= HI. i. Pt. i. 7, 8: V. iv. 2, 3; ft aL 

Arrangements. II. ii. 7 
HI. i. Pt. i 83 : tt aL Observe. 

V. viii. 13, 27. An order, a series, — a 
line. V. vii. x. 4. By degrees. V. xiii. 9. 

=*» to employ according to qualifica- 
tions. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 10. 

JW* To teach. II. i. 29 : iii. 5 ; tt strpt. We 

i Gain, h » ve ef s|3t V - 2;^-^, xvui. 

ieacliing, instructions, lessons. V. xiii. 
13, 16. ■=» education, xx. 8. j^f. 

x. 16. m. 1. Ft ii. 20. i 

the duties belonging to the five rela- 
tions of society. II. I. 19: ii. 11 : V. HI. 
9 * t,,e Punishment in schools. 

II. i. 11. * influence. IJf.h Pt. ii. 23. 

‘fnA- To he active or ‘earnest; to he active 
in ; active. II. ii. 2:1V. viii. Pt. iii. 4 : V. 
ix. 22. 

To save, to rescue. IV. v. Pt. ii. 3 : vii. 
TA Pt. ii. 13 ; v. vii. 12. 


An instrument to give the signal of 
stopping the other instruments of music. 
II. iv. 9. 
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pat 

pai 


To ruin ; to violate. II. ii. 20 : IV. r. . 
Pt. ii. 3 : xi. 1 : V. xx. 16 : xxi. 10. Obs. 
7$ v - xi - *■ — deatroyera. 

IV. Til. Pt. i. 12. Ruin. IV. *L 8. 

To fill up. V. xxi*. 3. 


leaou 

Uho 


sieh 


pe 

P» 

n 

Jam 

tan 

m 

king 


tah 

ti 


too 

fu 


To hare in repair. V. xxix. 2. 

To secure the laces of a shield. V. xxix. 


2 . 


\eoou 

chiao 


To ruin. V. xxiv. 9. 


m 

ton 

tilU 


To venture, presume, dare. Passim. 

In one pnssage, — daringly, vigorously. 
IV. t»L Pt Hi. 10. 

(1) To disperse. V. iii. 9. (2) A 

surname. V. xvi. 12. 

Passim. To respect, to revere. It is 
used as an active verb, to respect, to at- 
tend respectfully to, the action so describ- 
ed being determined by the object which 

follows, sa in Vfy. J- 5 ! fj§' V ' I 
xii. 10, 20, tl tap*, (comp. 

IV. v. Pt. Hi. 3); et al; ^JfyV.xxril. j 
13; SR S3- vu - 8. Very often no I 
object follow s, or only a especially 

iu the phrases $&pS<,* nA Q&<Z : 36' \ 
when the verb* to be reverent. Revc- j 
rence, respectfulness. II. iii. 3. Observe ! 
especially ffz fojy , V. xii. 16. It oc- 
curs frequently before other verbs, when 
its force of course is adverbial, «=» reve- 
rently, respectfully. E. g. 1. 3 : II. i. 19 : 
iv. 7: V. xvi. 23. 

Enemies, opponents. V. xvi. 16. 

IV. xi. 2, 7. To oppose, resist. V. 
iii. 9 (foil, by To be resisted. V. i. * 

Pt. ii. 9. 

(I) To spread, lay out, — as mats. V. 
xxii. 15, 16, 17, 18. h) To divide and 
arrange. Spoken of Yu’s work. III. i. Pt. j 
i. 1. So, foil, by and without an 
object. II. ii. 1. (3) To spread abroad ; I 
to set forth, to publish. II. i. 19 : ii. 21 : ; 

IV. iii. 3 : V. iv. 9 ; ei strpe. To lay bare 

the heart. IV. vii. Pt. ill. 8: V. xvi. 18. 
Obs. V. xxiii. 3 M' v - 

”• 8 * ife ?&■ v - x,i - 20 • Rnd 

II. iii. 4. Observe also (||5L) 

rES", II. iv. 7 ; i. 9. «=» extensively. 

V. Ti. S : IV. It. 6. ipjj[ == — xmpliflca- 

tion. V. ir. 15, 16. To be spread abroad. 
V. xxriii. 1. (4) the name of 

a plain. III. i. Pt i. 4. 

Numbers, calculations. In the phrase 
*’■ “• 14 : iT - 8 - 


m 

too 

tu 

m 

leen 

Hen 


heuon 

haiao 


tedn 

w£n 


To be satiated with, to dislike. IV. v. 
Pt. fi. 7: V. viii. 4: xx. 21. —to bo 
tired of and intermit. V. xiil. 21. 

To go to ruin. V. iv. 3. 


To concentrate, collect. V. iv. 9. Ex- 
actions. IV. xi. 7. It is read both in the 
2nd and 3d tones. 

To teach. IV. tu. Pt. i. 5 (loll, by ^p): 
Tii ; Pt. Iii. 5. 


THE 67nt RADICAL. 

(1) Veined, ornamented. V. xxii. 16. 
— ornamented fabrics. III. i. Pt. i. 16. 

— : display. V. xiii. 6, 15. (2) Learn- 
ing, accomplishments. £$b 1I1L 

Pt. ii. 15. % fjgi, II ii. 21. - the 

occupations of peace. V. ill. 2. Ac- 
complished. I. i : II. 1. 1 : V. xix. 18, 21 : 
xxTUi. 8. (3) -Jiff, perhaps the 

uarae of Yu. II. ii. 1. The honorary title 
of king Wftn. It is found passim in the 
phrases J, % M’ £ 
fit In II. ji. 4, 14, however, ^ jjjjj 
denotes the ancestor of Yaou. In the 
title of V. xxviii., ^ is likewise an hon- 
orary name. 

THE 69tii RADICAL. Jj-. 


Jj; Salt land. III. i. Pt. i. 24. 

ch'ih 

Aft 


tsvang 

ch'iang 

3ft 

ts9 
tso 


The name of an officer about Shun’* 
court. II. i. 21. 


To cut through. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 


sze 

szd 


ft 

sm 

hsin 


Tliis. these. V. x. 16 : xxi. 6. Making, 
with the preceding subject, an emphatic 
nominative. V. vi. 16 : xxx. 2. (2) . As a 
conjunction, forthwith, thereon. V. iv. 11, 
13: vi. 14. 

New. IV. vii. Pt. i. 4, 13 ; Pt. ii. 5, 16 : 
Pi. iii. 6 ; et tnpe. To be new or renewed. 
IV. ii. 18. To renovate one’s- self. III. 
iv. 6. Newly, recently. IV. vi. 6 : V. vi. 
10 ; el at. to make new. V. ix. 

7. Obs. V. vi. 18. 
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m 

ch6 

oho 



(trait 

tuaii 



fican 

tuau 


It 


fang 







woo 


m 

•hill 

% 

pang 

M 

maou 

mao 

m 

leu 

III 



To carve ; to do fine work on wood. V. 
zi. 4. 

(1) To determine. V. xxvii. 12. dpi | 
a bold decision. V. xx. 17. (2) j||^ ] 
^j-, plain and sincere. V. xxx. 6. 

2d tone. To cut off ; to make an end 
of. IV. vii. Pt. i. 3 ; Pt. ii. 13. 


THE 70tb RADICAL. . 


m 

tsuh 

tsu 


m 

M 


(1) A region, a quarter. Used of the 
cardinal points. V. vi. 4. Of the regions 
of the empire, ill. lit. 7 : V. xviii. 2, 7, 8 ; 
el strpe. The phrase the four 

quarters, is everywhere used for the 
empire. || the myriad regions, 
is also used in the same way. IV. iii. 1, 2, 
3, 8 : r. Pt. i. 2. As an adverb, — on 
all sides, from all quarters, everywhere. 
IV. xi. 2 : V. xi. 5 : xix. 22 ; et aL Oba. 

V. iii. 5. (2) As a conjunction, 
then, now. II. iv. 8 . IV. iv. 3: xi. 4 : V. 
iv. 13. In II. i. 28, is inexplicable. • 
(3) To disobey. 1. 11. (4) and 

are the names of mountains. \ 
III. i. Pt. 11. 2, 8. 

In. V. vi. 12: x. 12: xviii 7: xxii. 11. j 


0 

jik 


An exclamation. Oh ! I. 2 (n. U 11 : 
II. i. 24 : il. 7 : iv. 10. 


To give ; to display, to be displayed. II. 
iv. 4, 8: IV. ▼«. Pt. i. 10: V. xiii. 16: xvi. 
5: xxi. 1. To give out (act.) V. xxvi. 2. 
— to use, to employ in office. II. iii. 4. 

(1) On every side. IV. v. Pt. i. 5: 
▼ill. Pt. i- 3; Pt. iii. 7: V. xiii. 16. (2) 
To be by the side of, near to, immediate* 
ly following. V. iii. 1. 

A kind of ensign, formed of ox-tails. 
V. ii. 1. 


(1) Properly a body of 500 men. — 
boats. II. ii. 21 :V. iii. 9. (2) The multi- 
tudes,— spoken of the people. V. xviii. 5- 
19. (3) Numerous officers. We have 
, V. ii. 2 : xix. 10 ; and 
xi. 2. (4) jjfc strength. V. xxx. 
5. f3) To set forth, display, to. V. xii. 
8. (6) The term used for sacrificing to 
mountains. III. i. Pt. i. 65, 76 ; Pt. ii. 14. 
(7) The name of & western tribe. V. 
v. 1. 

To signalize. V. xxiv. 7. 


M 

tan 


tr 

' cht 
chih 

¥ 

tsnnu 
I tsao 

seun 
I hsiin 


¥ 

han 



win 


I 

I 


* 

I ts'ih 

chai 


Relatives,— the different branches of a 
family or clan. V. i. Pt. i. 5. So, 
yfc, V. xxvii. 21. the nine 

classes of kindred. I. 2 : II. iii. 1 :1V. ii. 

s. M i n - 

THE 71st RADICAL. 9c 

(1) A particle of past time, denoting 
what is spoken of as done, completed. 
Passim. Observe J =| , II. i. 7 ; |U 

IV. t. Pt. il. 8 ; alone, IV. vffl. 
Pt. iii. 1. (2) It very often serves ns a 
conjunction, == when ; or lends us to con- 
strue the clause where it occurs in the 
nominative absolute. (3) To be con- 
sumed. V. i. Pt. i. 6. (4) To exert to 
the utmost. V. xxiv. 15. 

THE 72d RADICAL. £J. 

(1) The sun. I. 3: II. iv. 4; et at. 
Hi 0 , the rising sun. I, 4. m 0 - 

the setting sun. I. 6. (2) A day. days. 
Passim. We have Q and 7G 0 
for the first dny of the month, II. i. 4, 
14 ; , to-day, V. xvi. 21, et at. ; 

[J , the day following, V. xxii. 10, 
et at. (observe , V, vii. 5) ; 

0* , midday, V.xv. 10; but the mean- 
ing is difft. in I. 4. The character ia 
also used often adverbially. = daily. R. 
g. II. ii. 11 : IV. ii. 8 : vi. 6 : V. xxi. 3. 

(1) The morning. II. ii. 19 : IV. v. Pt. 
i 5. Elf Af , morning and evening. V. 
xxvi. 2. (2) The name of the duke of 
Chow. V. vi. 5, 6 : xii. 14 ; et at. 

Good, excellent. IV. vUi. Pt. IL 12. 


Early, prematurely. V. xii. 17. 


A deendo of days. I. 8 : II. ii. 21 : III. 
itt.lt V. ix. 12. 


Drought. IV. ▼iii. Pt. i. 6. 


Vast, wide. :p|r ^ is the appearance 
of the firmament in summer. I. 8. 

^ is the appearance of the Arma- 
ment in antnmn. The phrase is gener- 
ally taken as == the pitying heavens. II. 
ii. 20 : V. xiv. 2. 

The sun declining to the west, the 
afternoon. V. xv. 10. 
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i 


& 

IcuSn 

kudn 

g 

di'ang 

m 

min,j 


Afterwards. II. ii. 18. Futurity. IV. 
ii. 8. 


Good, admirable. ^ ~~ , admirable j 
words. II. ii. 21 : iii. 1 : iv. l7 To be pros- j 
porous or flourishing. IV. ii. 7: V. iv. 13. 

Passim. (I ) To be dear, bright ; and 
metaphorically, to be intelligent. Clear, ' 
brilliant; intelligent. I. 1, 9: II. i. 1 : ii. ) 
11; V. xxti. 2; ft secpe. Clearness, — J 
spoken of seeing. IV. v. Pt. ii. 7 : V. iv. [ 
6 ; ft al. Intelligence. V. vii. 3, 9. i)jft] 



Au-tfn 

buen 


Pu, spiritual intelligences. V. xxi. 3. I 
— pure. V. xiii. 25. In the sense of in- 
telligent it is often associated with 
It is doubled to heighten the idea. V. 

xxvii. 6, 10: III. Iii. 8; but mm in j 

I. 12 is different. (2) To illustrate ; to 
make illustrious ; to enlighten ; to be 
enlightened ; to be illustrious. V. xx. 14 : ] 
xxiii. 5: xxvli. 7: xxviii. 2: xvi. 20; el j 
s<rpe. To understaud clearly. V. xxii. 7 ; j 
et aL To study. V. xiii. 13. To adjust 
clearly. II. iv. 4. To distinguish. II. iv. 

7 ; et al. Obs. II. i. 15. 27 : III. iii. 5. 

To be dark ; dark, used metaphorically, 
morally dark, blinded. V. iv. 37: xviii. 

4 ; et al. To be bewildered. II. iv. 1. 

dark as to virtue, ■— blindly | 
vicious. IV. ii. 2. Blindly. V. xxii. 6 ; et 
al. 



y* 


To change, (both act. and neuter). IV. 
viL Pt. ii. 15: V. iv. 36, 37: vii. 13: x. 
11 : xxx. 5. sm to perpetuate seed. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16. changes of 

the winter. I. 7. 



I 


8d tone. What is easy ; agreeable. V. 
xxv. 5. To be easy, =• easily preserved. 
V.xvi. 4. To take easily, make little 
account of. V. v. 3. 


IT 

teih 

bsi 



ch'un 





hudn 


Formerly. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 10 ; V. vi. 18 ; 
et seeps. : q‘. V. iv. 3: x. 9: xvi. 7, 

II. ^ : ||f. V. vii. 11 : xx. 2. A. a 

noun, ^ V. xt. 8. 

A star, the stars. I, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7 : II. ir. 

4 : V. ir. 8, 38. 

Spring. I. 4 : V. xxv. 2. In the spring. 

III. iv. 3: V. i. Pt. i. L 

(1) Dark, sombre. the i 

sombre valley. 1. 6. the early 

dawn, between the dark and light. IV. 
v. Pt. i. 5 : V. ii. 1 : iii. 8. The wilfully 
ilarlt or blind. IV. ii. 7. (2) 

« deeply. V. xxx. C. 

(1) Used for blindly. V. ii. 6. i 
(2) Used for to be strong, energetic. 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 11. 


J0 

c/utOH 

ch'ao 

m 

she 

shih 



mtum 

mao 


m 

neih 

ni 


ne 

ni 

she 

shih 



r.hous 


chon 


m 

shin 

ch*#n 



e/te 

chih 


m 

hea 

hsia 



shu 


To display ; to make illustrious or 
glorious. IV. ii. 8. iv. 3: V. iii. 7: v. 3; 
et al. To be illustrious. V. xxiii. 5. To 
enlighten. V. xiii. 24 : xvi. 14. Brightly. 
1. 2 : II. ir. 2 : IV. iii. 4. 

(1) This, these. V. iv. 26 : xix. 3. =s 
on this. III. i. Pt. i. 16. ^ tlm». 
V. xxx. 2. = really. V. xxx. 6, 7. (2) 

To be. II. iv. 8 : III. i. Pt. i. 70 : iii. 5 : V. 
ii. 6 : et al. This is the most common 
use of the tenn, and it is generally foll- 
owed by a verb, which may be construed 
as in the participial mood. 

The name of a star. I. 7. 


To be near to, familiar with. V. i. Pt. 
".•(HJgtfe) : xxvi, 7 (foil, by -J-). 
sa familiars, favourites. IV. viii. Pt. ii.5. 

Low. 2d tone. The shrine appropriate 
to the spirit-tablet of a father. IV. ix. 5. 

Passim. (1) A time, the time; the 
season!, a season or period of three 
months. I. 3, 8, 9 : II. i. 8, 1C : IV. v. Pt. 
ii. 6 : vii. Pt. ii. 3 : viii. Pt. ii. 6 : V. i. Pt. 
i. 1 1 ; Pt. id. 1 : ix. 12 ; et stepe. Always. 

IV. v. Pt. iii. 8: viii. Pt. iii. 4; et al. 
Then. II. iv. 7 : V. ix. 9 ; et al. Season- 
able ; seiisonableness ; seasonably. 11. i. 2 : 

V. iv. 32, 34, 87 ; et al. ^ hence- 

forth. V. xii. 14: xiii. 23: xv. 7; et al. 
To time, to regulate the seasons with a 
view to— . V. xx. 12. (2) Used as a 
synonym of this, these ; to be. The 
frequency of this usage is characteristic 
of the Shoo. I. 12: II. i. 17, 18; IU.Sv.4: 
IV. iii. 9: iv. 7: V. xxii. 7: xxiv. 11, 14: 
ix. 4, 11, 13: xiv. 22, 25; et sop*. (J^jp 
alone, and thus. I. 2 : II. iii. 2 : 

IV. vi. 6: V. xiii. 17 ; et tape. What is 
right II. iv. 6. Obs. |)^p, II. iii. 4 : 
iv. 11: V. xiv. 10, \8;etal. 

Day, by day. M & u - iv. 8. 


The morning. = to announce the 
morning, to crow. V. ii. 5. 


Wisdom ; the wise. IV. ii. 2 ; V. xii. 10. 


Leisure. V. x. 10: xiii. 18. 
xv. 10. |^;J |] j^, to give one's-self leisure. 
v.x.9. gggg. to wait and forbear, 
V. xviii. 17, 

To be hot, summer heat. V. xxv. 5. 
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IIJJj Sunshine, V. ir, 32, 84. 0J| # the 
yang valley of sunshine, — a place in the ex- 
treme east of Yuou's empire, probably in 
Corea. 1. 4. 

To be violent V. ix. 15 : xix. 5. 

min 

HUr A brief time, for a brief time. IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 16. 


Uan 

chan 

ptwu 

pao 


S 

U 

chi 


Violence, oppression. V. i. Pt. 1. 6 ; Pt. 
Ii. 5 : ii. 6. Oppressors. V. xx. 11. So, 

A- v - *»*■ 

«% 6. Oppressive to onc's-self, wantonly 
indifferent to virtue. IV. ii. 9. To op- 
press, be injurious to. V. iii. 6. 

(1) A conjunction. And. I. 8 : II. i. 
17, 21 : III. i. Pt. i. 35 : IV. iv. 2 : vi. 3 : 
V. iii. 4 ; et tape. With, along with. II. 
iv. 1 : IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12 : V. xv. 5 ; ef aL 
Observe. V. xxiii. 6. (2) To be 

come to, = the uttermost ends of. III. 1. 
Pt ii. 23. does not occur in the 
Four Books. 

To calculate. 1. 3. »&£, the calen- 

dar^ calculations. V. iv. 8. %zm 
M — the determinate appointment of 
lleaven. II. ii. 14. 

To make vacant. IL iii. 5. 


k*wang 

k‘uang 

THE 73d RADICAL. 

H To speak, to say, saying. Passim. Com- 
monly the nominative is expressed. It is 
used in soliloquy, nnd=tosay toone’s- 
yiieh 8e jf. £ ^ y. xx> vlii. 2. It is sometimes 
passive, and = to be called, to be : may 
be said to be, may be pronounced. E. g. 
V. iv. Passim : xxx. 7 : 8. Next to 
B is probably the character of most 
frequent occurrence in the Shoo. 
to To be bent or crooked. V. iv. 5. 


k'euA 
ch ii 


id 

ho 


choo 

sbu 


fating 

tseng 


Vs 

t-i 


hwuy 

hui 


Why ; how. IV. vii. Pt i. 12 ; Pt. ii. 4, 
6, 11, 12 ; Pt. iii. 5 : V. i. Pt. i. 7 : et tope. 

= when. IV. i. 3. = whither. III. 

iii. 9. 

A writing, written document. IV. v. Pt. 
i. 2 ; Pt. ii. 2 : viii. Pt. i. 2 : V. vi. 16, 18 : 
xxii. 23. Written specifications. V. xii. 
6. A record, a book of record. II. iv. 6 : 
V. xx vii. 20. W ritten oracular responses. 
V. vi. 9. 

^ a great grandson, but used 

— descendant. V. iii. 6. 

! 

(1) To disregard. V. r. 3: vii. 9: viii. j 
5: ix. 24. (2) To intermit. V. xiii. 21. 1 

— to fail of. xii. 23. (3) To supersede. 
V. xix. 15. 


n 

yuS 

yiieh 

m 

yew 

yu 

it 

yew 

yu 


(1)* To assemble (both act. and neu- 
ter). II. ii. 20 : V. i. Pt. i. 1 ; Pt. ii. 1 : 
ill. 8 : ix. 1 . To meet with. V. iv. 14. To 
meet. Spoken of waters. III. i. I’t. ii. 9, 
10, 11, 12, 18. Observe 111. i. 

Pt. i. 15; Pt. ii. 14. To unite. V. xxviii. 
3. (2) Used for to depict. II. iv. 4. 

THE 74th RADICAL. 

The moon. I. 3: II. iv. 4 : V. i. Pt. iii. 
5. A month, months. J’asaun. 

Lower. 3d tone. And. 1. 8 : II. i. 8, 10, 
18, 16, 26; et save. It is always used ill 
enumeration ot numbers, and follows 


pang 

P'Sng 


fuh 

fu 


+• 

(1) The impersonal substantive verb, 
— there is, there was, there will be. I. 11, 
12; et passim. (2) To have, to possess. 
Also passim. It is often auxiliary merely 
to the verb that follows. The student 
must observe that ^ before the names 
of principalities, dynasties, «= the holder 
or holders, the sovereign or sovereigns, 
of such. E. g. II. ii. 20, 21 : iii. 2, 5, 7 : IV. 
viii. Pt. iii. 10: V. i.Pt. ii. 4. The name 
of the principality niny be followed by 
as iu III. Ii. 8. must be con- 
strued in the same way before many 
other nouns. E. g. IV. ii. 9 : V. Pt. iii. 1 : 
The term must often be construed as if 
it were preceded by a E. g. II. ii. 
1 7 : i v. 4 : 1 V. ii. 4 : V. i. Pt. iii. 5. Observe 
particularly the phrase , which 

may generally be thus resolved. III. iv. 
2, 5 : IV. i. 2, 3: V. i. Pt. i. 10; et al. So, 
12. It is difficult, how- 
ever. sometimes to account for the 
E. g. III. iii. 1 : V. iii. 8: xii. 13. To be 
conscious of having, to have boastingly. 
IV. viii. Pt. ii. 7 ; ef al. ^ spj, the 
nine provinces. IV. vi. 2. 

To form selfish friendships or associa- 
tions. IL Iv. 8: V. i. Pt. ii. 3: iv. 10: 
xiii. 9. 

(1) To wear; dress, — robes, garments. 
II. iv. 4, 7: III. i. Pt. i. 10, 44 : IV. v. 
Pt, ii. 1 : V. xxii. 2 : xxiv. 10 ; et al. (2) 
A great variety of meanings may here bo 
classed together. To undergo. V. xxv. 

I. To serve ; service ; business; to per- 
form duties. IV. vii. Ft. i. 3 : V. i. Pt. i. 
5 : ix. 16 : xii. 14, 18, 19 : xiv. 22 : xxv. 3 ; 
et aL —to enjoy, especially with 

IV. vi. 6: V. ix. 23: xii. 10, 17; ef «4; 
but jjjj in V. viii. 4, and perhaps 
some other places, is different. ™ of- 
fices. V. xviii. 28 : xxviii. 2: x. 18 (n. b.). 
To work on the fields. IV. vii. Pt. i. 9, 

II. j jjj to carry out one's word*. 
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fa 


m 

cJi'i* 
ah *un 


chao 

0J 

ch'aou 

Ch*AO 


IV. viii. Pt. ii. 12. (8) T» submit, II. 
i. 12, 16 ; IV. v. Pt. ii. 5 : V. iii. 8 ; el al. 
To produce submission. V. xxvii. 15: , 
To subject animals to the yoke. V. iii. 2. j 
To be subjected to. V. xxvii. 19. (4) jjj^ | 
to cherish and think of. V. ix. 12. i 
(5} A tenure or domain, domains. II iv. | 
8 (•£ Jjjji: III. i. Pt. ii. 18— 22: V. I 
**■ 1 

The moon re-appearing. The 3d day 
of the month. V. xii. 2 : xxiv. 1. 

(1) The first day of the moon. II. ii. ! 
19: 111. iv. 4 : IV. v. Pt. ii. 1. (2) The | 
north ; northern ; northwards. I. 7: II. 1. ! 
8 : III. i. Pt. ii. 23 : V. l. Pt. ii. 1 : xiii. 3. 

the changes of the winter. I. 7. 

I, me, my, we, our. Passim. The char- 
acter is used most frequently by the em- 
perors in speaking of themselves, but with 
no special emphasis, being constantly in- 
terchanged with and other terms. 

It is used also by ministers in speaking 
of themselves. K. g. II. il. 10, 20: iii. 8: 
III. i. Pt. ii. 17: V. xiii. 1, 13, 22, 24, 28; 
et al. It had not yet become the imperial 
We. 

(1) To be full moon, the 15th day of 
the month. V. xii. 1. (2) The name of 
a sacrifice offered by the emjieror to the 
mountains and rivers. II. i. 6, 8 : V. iii. 3. 

Morning, in the morning. V. i. Pt. i. 

8 : ii. 1 : iii. 1 : xii. 1, 2, 4, 6 : xiii. 3 : xv. 
10: xxiv. 1. j|ij| morning and even- 
ing. IV. riii. Pt. i. 5: V. x. 2. 

To appear at court or before the emper- 
or. II. i. 9: V. xx. 14. Spoken of the 
waters of the Han and Keang hurrying 
to the Sea. HI. i. Pt. i. 47. 

A round year of 3C6 days. I. 8. 


vw 

mo 

# 

}>UH 

pta 

* 

chno 

chu 


+5 

hew 

hsiu 

ft 

ch l oo 

ch‘u 

fat 

truA 

wu 

ft 

ts'ae 

ts'ai 

chang 

too 

tu 

M 

lung 


ke 

chi 


**« 

ch’i 


* 

muh 

mu 


(1) To expect, to anticipate. %m 
unexpected, unperceived. V. xx. 18. With ■ 
a view to. II. ii. 11. (2) A hundred ; 

years old. mm between ninety and ; 
a hundred. II. ii. 11. 


THE 75th RADICAL. 


I 


(I) A tree, trees. II. i. 22 : III. i. Pt. 
i. 17, 33, 42 : IV. iii 5 ; if al. = timber. 

III. i. Pt. i. 44. =- woods. II. iv. 1 : III. 

i. Pt. i. 1. (2) Wood, one of the ele- ; 
ments. V. ir. 5. One of the six magazines 
of nature. II. ii. 7. Wood, generally. IV. 
▼iii. Pt. i. 11. Wooden -tongued. III. 
iv. 3. 

(1) Not yet; not, but the force of the j 
vet can generally be detected. II. iii. 8 : I 

IV. iii. 5 ; el tape. Has sometimes to be : 

translated by — there never was III. 1 

iii. 6: V. ix. 13, 14. (2) The eighth of 
the calendaric stem-characters. V. iii. 8 : i 
xii. 1. 


ch'HH 

ft 

sung 

seih 

hsi 

# 

/in 

ft 

MCI 

JK 

kino 

kiln 

M 

se 

hsi 

$ 

pai 


(1) Final, last. V. xxii. 24. Finally, 
xii. 24. (2) Ever, always. V. xix. 17. 
(3) Trivial, insignificant. V. xxii. 25. 

The root. III. iii. 4 : V. L Pt. iii. 4. 


(1) Red. Spoken of the manes and 
tails of horses. V. xxiii. 1. (2) The 

name of an officer about the court of 
Shun. II. i. 22. The name of Yaou’s son. 
I. 9 : II. iv. 8. , the name of a 

mountain. III. i. Pt ii. 2. 

Rotten. III. iii. 5. 


A wooden pestle, pestles. V. iii. 8. 

A tree without branches, =■ a want of 
prosperity. V. xxx. 8. 

(1) Materials of wood. V. xxii. 18. 
Timber. V. xi. 4. (2) I. ,. »biU- 

ties. V. vi. 6. * men of ability. IV . vi. 7. 

To hold or grasp. V. ii. I. 

To shut or fill up. V. xxix. 3. 

(1) The east. V. xxii. 6. In the east. 
V. xi. 14. Eastwards, on the east. II. i. 8 : 

III. i. Pt. ii. 7—13, 23: IV. il. 6: V. iii. 
7: vii. 15. Eastern. V. viii. 8: ix. I, 4; 
et s<rpe.. M ft’ the labours of the 
spring. I. 4. (2) j|j |j^?, tho name of 

a mountain. III. i. Pt ii. 9. IJI,* 
tract of country. III. i. Pt. i. 32. 

The name of a tree. III. i. Pt. i. 52. 

Tho pine tree. III. i. Pt. i. 26. 

(1") To disperse, to he separated. I. 4 : 

IV. vii. Pt. iii 6. (2) 

arc names of mountains. III. i. Pt 
i. 83 ; Pt. ii. I. 

(1) A forest. V. iii. 8. (2) MR- 
the name of a tract of country. V. iii. 2. 
One by one. II. ii. 18. 

Bold, determined. 

Hi. 4. Ijj! PJj. V. xx.. 17. 

Hemp. HI. i. Pt. i. 26, 60. 

(1) Tbt' cypreM tree. ITT, i. Pt. i. 52. 
(2) fjpjj ^J.tho iwino of > hill. III. i. 
Ft. Ii. 2, IV. 
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£ 


IMOU 



jan 


MNP 

Ion 

tt 

cA‘oo 

ch‘u 



yu 

ch l ae 

ch'ai 

U 

ehtth 

chu 



li 


kw6 

kuo 

W 

faiA 

ko 


m 

taou 

t*ao 



cliieh 


t‘ung 

wng 

ftiran 

huan 

m 

li : ang 

lian'g 

rr ip i 

# 

ttPF 

tfelS 


Such an one. V. vi. 5. 


To be dyed or stained with. III. iv. 6. 


To be gentle with, to show kindness 
to ; mild ; mildness. II. i. 16 : iii. 3 : V. iv. 
17 : xv. 10 : xxii. 8 : xxiv. 12 : xxviil. 4. 

Jfg£ the name of a hill. 111. i. Ft. 
ii. 1, 7. 


The pummelo fruit. III. i. Pt. i. 44. 


To offer a burnt-offering to Heaven. 
II. i. 8 : V. iii. 3. 


A musical instrument, a kind of rnttle. 
giving notice to the instruments of a band 
to strike up. II. iv. 9. 

To be majestic and dignified. II. i. 24 : 
iii. 8. In many editions of the Shoo. 

appears in II. ii. 21, instead of ^(L, 
to be fearful. 

? the cedar tree. III. i. Pt. i. 52. 


(1) To come or go to.— used both of 
place and conduct. 1. 8 : II. i. 2, 8, 14 : ii. 
9, 21 : iv. 9 : IV. i. 1 : vii. Pt. i. 6 : V. v. 
8 : xxvi. 6. To reach to. I. 1 : IV. viii. 
Pt. iii. 10: V. vii. 1 : xvi. 16. To make 
to reach to. V. xvi. 7. ( 2) To correct ; 
correction. IV. ix. 2: V. xii. II : xiv. 5: 
xviii. 4 : xxvi. 3. To be corrected, be- 
come reformed. II. iv. 6. (3) Most ex- 
cellent ; intelligent.1V. x. 2 : V. xxviL 13. 

S«#. 


The name of the tyrant, the last em- 
peror of the Hea dynasty. IV. ii. 1 : V. i. 
Pt. ii. 4, 5 : xix. 3. 

(1) The dryandra, III. i. Pt. i. 35. 
(2) m # i , see >|^|. The name of the 
place where T'ang’s grave was. IV. v. 
Pt. i. 9, 10, 

The mulberry tree. Used as an adj., 
III. i. PL i. 16. 

(1) The name of a river. III. i. Pt. i. 
70. (2) fg |g a martial bearing. V. 
ii. 9. (3) A name. V. xxii. 11. 

(1) The name of a hill. III. i. Pt. i. 4. 
(2) ^ jfj.one of Yu’s nine provinces, 
m. i. I t. i. 62. 

Plums or prunes. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2. 

The name of a tree, the wood of which 
was much used by the cabiuci -maker 
and the carver. V. xi. 4. 


m 

• t'eaou 
| t'iao 



k'e 

ch*i 



; chettg 
Uet 


I ehieh 


& 

keih 

chi 



kou 


& 


yot% 

vo 


(I) Orderly divisions. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
9. (2) Higli, tail. IIL i. Pu i. 1 7. (3) 
the name of a palnce of Kee. 

IvTiv. 2. 

(1) To throw awav, to abandon. II. ii. 
20: III. ii. 3: iv. 4 : IV. vii. Pt. ii. 13 : 
viii. Pt. iii. 2: x. 8: V. i. Pt. ii. 3; Pt. iii. 
3: ii. 6: vii. 11 : xvii. 18. To put away, 
— spoken of one’s faults. V. ix. 9. (2) 
The name of Shun's minister of Agricul- 
ture, the ancestor of the House of Chow. 
II. i. 18. 

To assist, help. V. vii. 10, 13 : ix. 6: x. 
8, 9: xiii. 13, 17 : xvi. 2, 21 : xxvii. 6, 10. 


to be in confusion, disorderly. 

V. xxvii. 4. 


To castrate, castration. V. xxvii. 3. 


To place, to set up. V. vi. 4. 

The name of a tree, the wood of which 
was used for making arrows. III. i. Ft. i. 
52. 

The posts of the framework used in 
renring walls of earth and lime pounded 
together. 

Oars. IV. viii. Pt. i. 6. 


(1) A patrimony, possessions. IV. vii. 
Pi. 1.4: V. xx 17. (2) to be 

fearful. II. iii. 5. 

(1) A support and pattern. V. xvi. 18. 
(2) That which is extreme. Applied 
to the idea of perfection or the highest 
excellence. V. ir. 4, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16. 
Applied to the extremity of misery. 

4£> V. iv, 4, 40. Applied to punish- 
ments. ffii. v - xxvii. 22. Extremo. 
xxvii. 21. To be extremely affected by ; 
to be extremely for. V. xxvii. 20: vii. 15. 
Fully ; to the utmost. V. iv. 33 : ix. 8. A 
place of rest. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 5. 

(1) The name of a tree whose wood 
was used for bows. III. i. Pt. i. 52. (2) 
The planks used for the sides of building 
frames. See «■ 

Glory, flourishing condition. V. xxx. 


A high terrace with buildings on it. V. 
i. Pt. i. 5. 


To cover over, to construct the roof. 
V. vii. 11. 


Music. II. i. 24. 
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m 

i.j, 

lo 


m 

p'6 

po 

aJwo 

ahu 


Pleasure. II. ii. 6: V. xv. 7, 13. 

To fasluou rudely in wood. V. xi. 4. 

To plant, to set up. IV. viii. Pt. U. 2: 
V. i. Pt. iii. 4 : xxiii. 6 : xxiv. 7. 


a place where the tyrant 
ic'rurm Show had collected great stores of grain, 
clt'itto V. iii. 9. 


m 

ketih 
t*li ii 


Small oranges. III. i. Pt. i. 44. 


IS 

ke 

chi 


A spring, the centre of motion in any 
contrivance or implement. IV. v. Pt. i. 7. ’ 


keen 

cliien 



nre 

uieh 


To regulate. jjy£ i|p, IV. iv. 5. 


A sort of wild mountain mulberry tree. 
III. i. Pt. i. 26. 

Shoots from a felled tree. IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 4. 



k'euen 

ciriian 


(O The weight of a steelyard, = the 
halance of circumstances. V, xxvii. 16. 
(2) Power. V. i. Pt. ii. 3. 




ta'zt 

tz*u 


# 

y"h 

ytt 

bin 

elfin 


f 

yin 



THE 76tii RADICAL. % 

(1) Next in order. V. iv. 4 : xxii. 20. 
(2) A position, a post. III. iv. 4. To 
halt, to take up a position. V. i. Pt. ii. 

I. (3) To suit, to accord with. V. ix. 
13. 

To wish, to desire. II. iv. 4, 6 : x. 4 : V. i. 
Pt. i. 1 1 : xi. 8 : xii. 23 : xxx. 5. Desires, 
— in a good or bad sense. II. ii. 6, 13 : IV. 

ii. 2: v. Pt. ii. 3. = dissoluteness. II. 

iii. 5. 

To respect, to he reverent I. i. 11, 12: 

II. L 11. 23, 2G : V. viii. 1 : xviii. ft; et 

srrpe. Reverently. III. iv. 5 : IV. viii. Pt 
iii. 7. Obs. to accord reverently 

with. I. 3 : IV. viii. Pt ii. 3: V. xxiv. 15. 1 
(Jjft I b reTercntl 3 r determine your 
end. IV. v. ft. L 7. Sovereignly. V. xix. 
5. 

To accept or enjoy a sacrificial offer- ! 
ing. V. viii. 3. 


To sing, singing. II. i. 24 : IV. iv. 7. A 
song, songs. 11. ii. 7: iv. 11 : III. iii. 3. 


To rejoice. V. xiii. 21. 


huan 


THE 77th RADICAL. lb 


It 

cAr 

chih 

IE 

dll Ml] 

cheng 


(1) To stop, to halt. II. iv.9 : V. ii. 7, 
8. To make to stop, make an end of. 
V. xxi. 9. (I) =- dwelling*. V. xiv. 23. 
One’s resting place, the end or aim. II. 
iv. 2: IV. v. Pt. i. 7. 

(1) To correct adjust regulate; to 
be correct exact ; correctness. 1.5, 7 : II. 

ii. 7: 111. i. Pt. ii. 15 : IV. ii. 2 : vii. Ft. 

iii. 1 : V. i. Pt. iii. 8: iv. 13, 14, 17: xiii. 

8: xv. 11, 12,15: xxvi. 6: xxvii. 20 ; et 
ak to punish ; punishments; a right- 
ing. II. ii. 1 1 : 1 V. i. 2 : ix. 4. = correct 

men. V. xviii. 22. (2) It is used of 
ministers generally. V. xix. 18: xxviii. 1. 
And of particular ministers; we have 

£ME.v. i*. i«; JE A- ix - l 7 : i^ 

Jp , x. 2; if , xxvi. 4 ; et o/., as in 

x. 4, 7 : xviii. 25. ft it IV. viii. Pt. 
iii. 8, = the former premier, hut in V. 
xxr. 7, the same phrase = your correct 
father. (8) The month or months with 
which the year commenced in difft. dyn- 
asties. III. ii. 3: IV. vi. 3. The first 


l ft 

ts'ze 

U*ft 

# 

/XX) 

pu 

woo 

wu 



jr«y 

sui 


m 


leih 

li 



tewei 

kuei 


month of the year. II. i. 4, 14; ii. 19. 

This, these. III. iii. 6, 7 : V. xv. 15, 18 : 
xix. 15. 


A pace, a step. V. ii. 7. To travel. V. 
iii. 1 : xii. 1 : xxiv. 1. 


(11 To be martial; prowess. IV. iv. 
»8: V-. i. Pt. ii. 8; Pt. iii. 6. = awe- 

* inspiring. II. ii. 4. Warlike measures or 
ways. III. i. Pt. ii. 20: V. iii. 2, 3. (J2) 
The posthumous title of the first king of 

the Chow dynasty. V. vii. 5. Sfci. 
V. vi. 12, 16 ; et tape. The combination 
of this title and that of his father — 

it —is very frequent. (3) sex 
one of the emperors of the Shang dynasty . 
V. xvi. 7. 

A year, a round year. I. i. 8 : II. i. 8 ; III. 
iv. 3 : I V. viii. ft. i. 6 : V. iv. 8, 35—87 : 
vi. 19. Zfc Jgfc, to offer the annual 
winter sacrifice. V. xiii. 29; but the 
meaning is doubtful. 

(1) To pass through. V. xvi. 8: xxiv. 
3 . i>i». &c.j V. xii. 

17, 19, 22. mm to puss through and 
carry out. V. xvi. 4. harbour* 

ers of criminals. V. xi. 2. = destinies, 

os if it were V. vii. 1. (2) 

Fully, repeatedly. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 8. (3) 
mui . the name of a mountain near 
which Shun once lived. II. ii. 21. 

(1) To return. II. i. 8: IV. iii. 1: v. 
Pt. ii. 1 : V. vi. 8, 11; xx. 1. a to 
send. V. iii. 2: x. 14, To retire; retire- 
ment. IV. vi. 1. (2; To turn to. III. iii. 
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11 

szr 

szft 


m 

t*oo 

t8U 

ywg 

# 

t'een 

t‘ien 


K 

t'u« 

t‘fti 

Stun 

hsull 

shoo 

ehu 

¥&. 

chili 

m 

ts'un 

fe 

keih 

'clii 

e 

m 

fsVen 

chien 


SC 

Moo 

■hu 

6 t 

ywi 


9 : IV. vi. 4 : V. iv. 14 : xvii. 4. jjv^, 
dependence and retort. V. ri. 7. 

THE 78th RADICAL. yjf. 

To die ; death. II. i. 28 : IV. rii. Pt. ii. 
18 : V. ix. 15 ; x. 11: xxvii. 20. Observe 

fell and ikMlE- iv. vii. rt. i. 
16 : V. ir. 3. — one dead animal. 

the dead dark disk, — 
new moon. V. iii. 1. 

mm — to decease. II. i. 13. 


Evils, miseries. IV. iv. 8. 

To cut off ; to cast of. II. i. 25 : ir. 8 : 
V. ix. 22, 23 : xriii. 6 : xxviii. 2. We find 
it with other verbs St, V. xii. 21 : 




till S 

sha 


xviii. 11 ; ^ $g(r, V. j. Pt. iii. 4 : ^ 

V. iii. 6; 0 IV. vU. Ft. iL 
16. To l>e cut off. V. xxir. 8. 

(1) Perilous. V. xxx. 7. (2) A par- 
ticle, *= I apprehend, it seems to be that. 
V. xxii. 7. 



i 


with. V. xxvii. ft. (2) The name of the 
capital to which Pwan-kftng removed the 
pou. of the Shang dynasty. IV. rii. Pf. 
i. 1. From the time of this removal, the 
dynasty was called either Yin or Shan?, 
and in Pt. V. the character occurs every- 
where in this application. After the rise 
of the Cliow dyn., however, in Bks. vii. 
— xxiv., we are to understand very often 
by the term, not the dynasty, ns over the 
empire, but the imperial domain of it, or 
even, more restrictedly, that portion of 
the domain which whs for a time pos- 
sessed by Woo-kang, the son of Show. 
On the phrase the soviriign of 

Yin, the House of Yin, V. xii. 11 : xviii. 


13 ; rt al., see 

To kill, to put to death ; the penalty 
of death. II. ii. 12 : III. iv. 4 : V. ix. 8, 10, 
13, 15, 17 ; et tape. ® §& Vi - *■ 
Hi 3 : xxvii. 3. , to be class- 

ed with those who should be put to death. 
V. x. 16. 


To l>c bold and resolute; boldness. IL 
Hi. 3. ^ V. i. Ft. iii. 4. 


THE 80th RADICAL. #• 


To desire, to seek for. IV. iv. 7. 


To mark off, show to be different. V. 
xxiv. 7. 


To plant, to cultivate. V. xxvii. 8. (2) 
To revive and prosper. IV. x. 5. To 
make to prosper. IV. ii. 9. (3) To ac- 
cumulate. IV. ii. 5. 

To injure, to oppress. -|tp V. I. 

Pt. i. 5. |X| the cruel oppressor. 
V. 1. Pt. ii. 8. 

(1) To keep prisoner to death. II. 1. 
12: V. iv. 3. (2) To destroy. IV. i. 1. 
We have in V. ix. 21, and xviii. 

23. to punish and destroy, or perhaps 
only = to punish severely. 

To destroy, to exterminate. V. ix. 4. 


if Do not. II. ii. 18. 

tHOO 

mu 

14 ■ A mother. I. 12: III. iii. 3. ff> 

moo parent.. II. ii. 21 : V. x. 6: xv. 3. The 
mu emperor is spoken of ns the parent of the 
people, V. iv. 16; and Heaven and Earth 
as the parent of all things, V. i. Pt. i. 3. 
n Every. III. ix. 3. 

Wei 

*4 Poison, venom, wormwood 

ink and poi.on. IV. iii. 3. Painful smart. 
,u IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. Painful. IV. 

vii. Pt. i. II. Painful nr poisonous injury. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 4. To poison, V. i. Ft. iii. 8. 
In anger, in hale. IV. xi. 

THE 81st RADICAL. J;lj. 


To destroy utterly. III. iv. 6 : V. i. Pt. 
iii. 4. 


THE 79th RADICAL. SC- 


Jt 

pe 

P» 

it 
/ * 
P» 


The name of an officer about the court 

of Shun. II. i. 21. 


(1 ) To determine exactl v. to regulate ; 
to be regulated. I. 4. 6 : III. i. Pt. 1. 4ft. 
(2) Affluent, abundant, *=* to be well 


pi 


(1) To compare. V. xxvii. 18. (2) 
Yl T' » relative of the tyrant Show, 
put to death by him. V. iii. 9. 

3d tone. (1) Tube — keep — near to. IV. 
iv. fl: V. xii. 15: xiv. 21. So, £[9, 
to cultivate intimacies with. V. i. Pt. ii. 
»• it Ml - selfish confederations. 
V. iv. 10. To agree. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 3. 
So, vii. Pt. ii. 12. To join (act.). V. ii. 4. 

(!) To attend carefully to. V. xii. 14 : 
xiii. 16. (2) To admonish ; admoni- 

tion*. V. x. 2, 13, 17: xiii. 25: xxiv. 3. 
(3) To distress ; to be distressed. V. vii. 
8 , 10 . 


vol. m. 


87 
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P * 

P* 


% 

maou 

tuuu 



Mien 

hsien 


U 

jung 


tie 

ahih 


R 


To assist, help. V. viiL 4. 


THE 82d RADICAL. ^ . 

(1) The hair. — of animals III. i. Tt- 
i. 44, 52. Applied also to the down and 
feathers of binh. I. 6. 7. (2) The name 
of a principality. The duke of M iou 
whs » iii^h minister ill the tune of king 
Ching of the Chow dynasty. V. xxii.il 
(3) A name. V. xxii. 11. 

To he aleck or glossy. 


To be downy. To be full of feuthera. 


THE 83d RADICAL. JS 

It follow* the name* of principalities 
and dynasties, denoting the rulers or so- 
vereigns of them, and is used we some- 
times use the in English, — Tit O’Dono- 
(rhuc, 4c. f})|j ,ii iifflcrr of the Chow 
dynasty, the master of the imperial 
warders. V. ii. 2 : xxii. 3. seems 

to * all the jjty , the heads of departments. 
V. vil. 6. 

The people. Putslm. It is used also 
ns we use /xople, without reference to 
rank, men genera lly; A*. g. V. xxx.2. Of 
phrases we have till the people, 

or the black-haired |teople, I. 2 : II. i. 18: 
ii. 2 : V. xxx. fi, 7 i rt ai. ; /J\ , the 

infe rior people. V. xi. 2 : xxv. 4 , tt tttpt ; 
"PR- also meaning the inferior peo- 
ple. V. xxi. 4 : xxv. 5: xxvi. 2; tt say it; 
though s am- times T items to be op* 
posed simply to Heaven above, ami the 
phrase ™ mankind, a» in V. iv. 2: and 
in I. 1 1. a nd 11. iv. 2, we may perhaps say 
that TR means the pe» pie living in 
law places; /fcl simply — the people, 

V. v. 10: xxiv. 18; the masses 

or multitudes of the people, V. iv. 9—16, 
26 — 30. et ACFf # ; a.», ZJifc V. iii. 6; 
& R. the myriads of the people, and 
ft K , the millions. III. iii. 5: IV. iv. 
8: vil. Pt. ii. 12: V. xv. 12; tt tcr/x ; 
I'M R- the four classes of the* people, 
scholars fir officers, farmers, mechanics, 
and merchants, V. xx. 12; #R , men 
of eminent ability, heroic men, V. xiv. 
6 : xvl. 20 ; et nl . ; wise men, V. 

xiii. 23 : 4^ ^ spoken with reference 


to the emperors of former dynasties, V. 
xii. 11, and in p. 10, ^ ^ is used 
with ref. to the lust emperor of the 
Slmng dyuasly. 

THE 85th RADICAL. 

hP Water, waters. II. iv. 8: III. I. Pt. II. 

8 : IV. xi. 2 ; et ai One of the elements, 
shui^ **’ ^ nc ot BIX magazines of 
nature. II. ii. 7. the inundation. 

I. lit II. It. I: V.W.8. So, 

II. ii. 4. — with water. V. xxii. 2. Yu’a 

work ii described as 2p. pj £ -f-* , IL i. 
17 : V. xxvli. 8. is added constantly 
to the names of streams, or forms part of 
those names, like water iu our Black- 
watt r. 


H un y 


ch*iu 

*F 


Long, long-continued, perpetual. IV. 
v. Pt. i. 6: V. vi. 10: xii. 20. 23, 24; tt 
*e/#. Far-reaching. 11. iii. 1; tt ul. 

sfe’ think of what is long distant. 
V. x»i. 10. Ux fjf, long ages. IV. viil. 
Pt. iii. 3; n nl. j}x ||} $11 Wf , fur 
ever and ever without end. V. viii. 1. To 
continue long. V. xviii. 7. To prolong, 
to perpetuate ; prolongation. II. i. 24, 
(some read in 3d tone): IV. vii. Pt. i. 4: 
V. xviii. 28; tt al. | | yfc , the day is 
at its longest. I. 5. —» length of years. 

IV. lx. 8. Ever, for ever, perpetually. II. 
ii. 8, 17: IV. ii. 9 ; tt /tastim. 

To seek, to seek for. IV. iii. 4 : Iv 5, 
6 ; et ste/x, in the 4th and 5th Parts. To 
seek allegiance. IV. vi. 4. Obs. jij*, 

V. ix. 20. 

Filthy. IIL iv. 6. 


You (nom. and obj.), your. Pauim. 

j‘*> 

jtt 

y- r (1) The Kcang, one of the two great 

J rivers of China, now called the Yang-tsze. 
III. i. Pt i. 45, 47, 53 : Pt. ii. 8, 9. A part 

ft Stt. Pt.‘i.8; 

and a part y£, Pt. ii. 9. (2) ^ 
yjQ, three rivers in Yang-chow, which 
do not seem to have been identified with 
certainty. III. I Pt. i. 40. (3) 
the nine streams, generally supposed to 
be a name for the T*ung-ring lake. III. 
i. Pt. i. 48. 62: Pt. ii. 4, 9. 
iftl A pond, ponds. V. i. Pt. i. 6. 


ch't 

elrih 

70 

kwHth 

ku 


To throw into disorder. V. iv. 8. 
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j"9 

jui 

n 

Won 

w£n 



chfteh 


ft 


The north of a stream. Or perhaps. the 

f lace of junction between two stream*. 

, 12 : III. i. 1 t. i. 73, 8*2 : I t. li. 7 : iii. 3 : 
V. xii. 3. 

The mime of a stream, now lout in the 
great Canal. 111. i. Ft. i. 27 ; Ft. ii. 10. 


To open a passage for a stream. II. iv. 

1. 


The name of a river in Shnn-tung and 
Kenng-soo. 111. i. 1 1. i. 20 ; Fu ii. 11. 


i 


ft 

,.A 



yen 


ft 

dr in 
ch'en 


ft 

merit 

mien 


To irrigate, to enrich. IV. viii. Pt. i 7. 

The name of a stream, subsequently 
known as theTse ami flowing into 

the Ho. HI. i. Ft. ii. 10. 

to tie sunk ; to sink (act. and neuter). 
III. iv. 4: IV. vii. Ft. i. 12: xi. 1, 4. 
ft© to be sunk in drunkenness. V. 
i. Pt. i. 5. thu reserved and 

retiring. V. iv. 17. 

Hie name of a stream. III. i. Pt. i. 70. 


ft 


Young, Small. i lie |iumscB ^ 

drung ^ ^ a youth, the youth, are 


• t I 


the emperors, and by them of themselves. 
IV. vii. Pt. i.i. 7: V. vi. J8 : vii. 1, 8 : xii. 
12: xiii. 11, 14. 16: xvi. f,. 


sha 

Sa 

t$cu 

chU 


ft 

Vo 

ft 


Mi ft- the moving sands, the pres, 
desert of Gobi. III. i. ' t. ii. 5. 23. 

(1) The name of a stream in Yen- 
chow. whose waters flowed into the marsh 
of Luy-hca. 111. i. Ft i. 15. (2) The 
name of another stream in Yutig-chow, 
an affluent of the Wei. 111. i. Ft. i. 74; 
Pt. ii. 12. 

A branch of the Keang. There were 
one or more streams of this name in 
King-chow, III. i. t i. 49; and also in 
Lemig-chow, III. Ft. i. 53, 04 ; Pt. ii. 9. 

The Yellow River, though its channel 
in the latter part of its course was differ- 
ent from what it is now. III. i. I t. i. 1 1, 
20. 36. &c. ; Ft. ii. 1, 7, 10, 12, 18 ; iii. 2: 
IV. vii. t. ii. 1 : viii. Ft. iii. 1 : V. i. Ft. 


ii. 1 : xiii. 8. "fa ^pj, nine channels, 
forming a delta in the northern part of 
Yeu-ehow, by which a portion of the 
waters of the Ho were through Yu’s skill 
discharged into the sea. III. i. Pt. i. 18. 
g§ ft- the western Ho, that porthm 
of it which runs from north to south 
betweee Shen-se and Shan-se. III. i. Pt. 
L 71, 82. the most southern 

m part of the Ho. III. i. Pt. 1. 53. ftm 
the river plan, — the scheme on a dragon's 
back, which Is fahled to have emerged 
from the Ho, and supplied Fuh-he with 
the idoa of his diagrams. V. xxii. 19. 


ch't 

chill 

rhe. 

chili 


ffr 

yuan 

ft 

y>h 

y » 

ft 

f* 

fa 


m 

1 SZf, 

szi 

P° 


k'eih 

chi 

m 

nt 

ni 

m 

Vat 

t’ai 

U 


ft 

yvny 

ft 

a 

listen 

i 

I keang 
• citing 

m 

to 

lo 


To manage, to regulate. III. i. Pt. i. 4 : 
V. xii. 14: xv. 4: xvi. 23: xx. 1, 7. 9. 

*= to punish. III. iv. 6. — the per- 

formance of work*. V. ix. 1. 

3d tone. To he well regulated ; where 
management and regulation take effect, 
— good government. II. ii. 8. 11. 18: iv. 
4 : IV. v. Ft. iii. 2 : viii. Ft ii. 5 : V. iii. 
9 : xvii. 4 : xx. 2 : xxi. 8 : xxiv. 13 : xxv. 
7. — There i* some uncertainly in deter- 
mining in several instances to what tone 
we shall assign this character. 

To follow the course of a stream or 
shore. 111. L . 1 . 1. 45. 


To be dissipated; dissipation. V. x. 11 : 
xiv. 4. 9. 


(1) Laws. V. xxi. 7: xxvii. 8. ^ 
Jg;, II. ii. 6: IV. Til. Pt. i. 5. im- 
|K»ri*ri apjsiintnients. or way of proce- 
dure. V. vii. 13. To act according to the 
law*. V. xxvii. 18. (2) A plan, — as of 
a house. V. vii. II. 

The name of a stream, which is now 
one of the feeder* of the great Canal, hut 
which anciently flowed into the Hwue. 
III. i. Ft. i. 35. 36. 45 : Pt. ii. 1 1. 

(I) thf name of a marsh in 

Yu -chow. | II. i. Pt. i. 56. (2) = waters. 
111. i. t.ii.5. 

To we**p. to shed tears. II. ii. 21 : iv. 
8: V. vi. 18. 


Miry. ^ III. i. Pt. i. 42, 51. 


A surname. pfj, a minister of 
king W«n. V. xvi. 12. 

To he exhausted or destroyed. V. ix. 
1 6. to become dark or blinded. 

V. xxvii. 4. 

7^ yM. vast, «■* of vast significance. 
IV. iv. 8. 

To clarify spirits. V. x. 6. 


(1) Waters overflowing, 
the flood of Yaou s time. II. li. 14. (2) 
The name of a stream, an affluent of the 
main stream of the Ho. III. i. Pt. ii. 7. 

(1) The name of a river in Ho-nan t 
one of the principal tributaries of the Ho. 
III. i. Ft. i. 53, 55, 60 ; Ft. ii. 7, 13 ; et aL 
(2) fa alone, and j p^ , occur often 
as the name of the ‘capital of the com- 
pleted Chow,’ to which the people and 
officers of a part of the imperial domain 
of Yin were removed. V. Ix. I : iii. 2, 8, 
4: xiv. 1, 22, 25; « aL 
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tain 

chili 

m 

hung 


ft 

t'uou 

t‘ao 


CO A ford. IV. xi. 2. (8) 
the name of a ford over the Ho, mid of 
the country about it. III. i. Ft. iii. 7 : V. 
i. i’t. i. 1 : iii. 8. 

(i) Water overflowing. ft*- 
Ynou's flood. I. II : If. iv. 1. (2) Great. 

t,le ^ rcUt ^ an * V.iv. 3. Great- 
ly. V. xiv. 16: xviii. 5. V. ix, 

1 ^j§[ -*» I greatly think. V. xiv. 

16: xviii. 5 ; but ? i. Ft. iii. 4. 

To wash the hands. V. xxii. 2. 


chow 

chou 

» 

he*i 

bsia 


lew 

liu 


ft 

stun 

bsiin 

ft 

kitou 

hao 

ft 

fow 

fou 


m 

hue 

bai 


An island. ^ II. i. 12. 

To penetrate, to permeate. II. ii. 12 
(foil, by -J-), V. xxiv. 13. 

(1) To flow along; to flow awny. 
III. i. ft. ii. 7, 10: V. iii. 8: xxiv. 9: xxx. 
2. To make to flow. V. i. Ft. ii. 4. 
■:k =0, flowing words, a rumour. V. vi. 
12: xvii. 1. (2) To banish. II. i. 12. 
Banishment generally, /5ft’ ** 

11, 20. The’ most distant banishment. 
HI. i. Pt. ii. 22. (3) *«' ft- 

«=* to regulate. II. iii. 4. 


& 

ehf 

•hd 

tM 

f ttae 
yi*i 

m 

uze 
t zii 

M 

$huh 

shu 

lun 

ft 

yin 


ft 

tuny 

m 

kino 

clung 


ftft , of vast extent, the appearance 
of Yaou’s flood. I. 11 : II. iv. 1. 

(1) To float. Foil, by meaning 
generally to float along or on, but some- 
times to float to. HI. i. I’t. i. 20, 27, 36, 
82 ; et al. ft m , sounding-stones, 
lying on the banks, or seeming to float 
near them. III. i. ft. i. 35. (2) To exceed. 
V. i. Pt. ii, e (foil, by ^J 1 ). 

The sea, seas. It generally denotes 
the sea on the cast of China, II. iv. 7 : 

III. i. Fu i. 21, 24, 28 ; Ft. ii. 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11 ; etal. fy the southern sea. HI. 
i. Pt. ii. 6. |/tj jffy II. i. 13: ii I, 4, 
17: ir. I, gi III. i. I't. ii, 14, 23: It. 1 : 

IV. ir. 4 : Tiii. Pt. iii. 8 : V. i. Pt. i. 1 1 j 

Pt. iii. 3: iii. 8. See |rtj. Marine. III. 
1. Pt. i, 26. |5$ «nd ^ see 

narao °* ^ an a 
portion or its course. III. i. Pt. ii. 8. 

A river of Yung-chow, which joius the 
Wei. III. i. Ft, i, 73 ; Pt, ii. 12. 


% 

i l if 'ten 
clfieu 

m 

liwue 

huai 


ft 

shin 

shen 

m 

yuen 

yuan 


To cross over — go through— a stream. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1 : xi. 2 : V. L I t. iii. 3 : 
vii. 2. — to tread on. V. xxv. 2. 

The bank of a river. IV. xi. 2. 


A river in Ts‘ing-chow. III. i. Pt. i. 23, 


The good, virtuous. V. xxiv. 7. 

To sink. ft ft* to sink in ruin. 

IV. xi. 2. 8. 

To go to excess, — with a bad meaning ; 
excess, dissoluteness. JI. ii. 6 : IV. iii. 7 : 
x. 2: V. 1. ft. ii. 3: x. II : xii. 21 : xiv. 5, 
9 : xv. 1 2 : et al. The bad. IV. iii 8. ft 
jljj, lawless confederacies. V. iv. 10 
Compare J|/J II. It. 8. ^ 
the fashion of dissipation. IV. iv. 7. Ex* 
traordinary. V. i. ft. iii. 8. Excessively. 

V. xxvii. 3. Extensively and carelessly. 
V. xxix. 3. 

name of a plain. III. L 

Pt. ii. 4. 

A river which rises in Ho-nan, and 
afterwards joins the Ho, but which in 
Yu's time held its own course to the sea. 
III. i. Pt. i. 28, 29 ; ft o L fffc wild 
tribes about the Hwae. III. i. Pt. i. 35 : 
V. xxix. 1. 

Deep. IV. lit. 6. 


Deep. V. vii. 2 : viii. 2. Deep waters. 
V. iii. 6. An abyss. IV. iii. 6. 


/<# iny 
tiring 


k'eu 

clrii 


i rSn 

wen 


m 

yeut 


To be pure. II. i. 23: V. xxvii. 2U 
With an unprejudiced mind. V. xxvii. T. 
To cleanse. V. i. ft. i. 11. 

(1) Great, principal. HI. iv. 6. (2_) 

mm the name of a mountain. HI. f. 
Ft. i. 83. 

To be mild ; mildness, gentleness. II. i. 
1, 24 ; Hi. 3. 

A river, which rises in the pres. Kan- 
suh. and flow's into the IIo, near the end 
of its course from north to south. III. L 
Pt. 70. 73, 82; Ft. ii. 12. 

To float on or across. V. xvi. 16. 


To be sunk in wine or intemperance. 

^jg.v.i.pt.i.5. jgj $j. y. 

mien x. 10, 15. 17. 

Jot ^ Upf' the appearance of a flood. I. 

shuntf 11, 
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Wf 

t'UIHJ 

U 

men 

yuan 

chun 

> \JL. 

M 

yih 

yi 

U'nng 

mei 

mich 


Commonly spoken of ns Jjjjfc T‘ang 
the Successful, the founder of the Sluing 
dynasty. IV. ii. I : rL 8: V. i. I*t. ii. 4, 8 : 
viii. 2 : x. 9; ef af. 

The source of a river. III. i. Pt. ii. 14. 


and in V. xix. 

1, 2, 7, 16, 19, are names for the officers 
or guardians of the laws. 

To overflow, to flow out. III. i. Pt. ii. 

10 . 


ifr ik ‘$t 


m 

tszt 

tzu 

m 

teih 

ti 

m 

jum 


To extinguish, extinguishing ; to lie 
extinguished. III. iii. 1 : IV. lit. 3 : V. i. 
Pt. ii. 3: x. ii. xvi. 10: xxiv. 10. 

IV. Tii.Pt.il, 10. IV.Tii. 

Pt. i. 12. 1^*, extinction and ruin. 

III. iii. 7. 

To be abundant. V. i. Pt. iii. 4. Abun- 
dantly. V. xvi. 20. 

To clear. III. i. Pt. ii. 14. 


m 

keen 
cl den 

m 

jun 

tsih 

t»e 


7f 

u 

Ii 


she 

shih 

k 

kuae 

kuai 


I l 


t'<um 

t'ao 

iSi 

muran 

man 


p'eaou 

p‘iao 

» 

ts'eih 

ch‘i 

I 

>e 

chang 


(xes 

cliien 

m 

tseen 

chiea 


jjj£ and the name of a marsh. 
III. i. 1 1. i. 56; I t. ii. 10. 

To insult, = to assail. Always in the 
p hr ** c $0 % I. 10, 11 : II. iv. 1. 

“ pride, the fulness of one’s-self. II. ii. ; 
21. | j to be full of one's-self. 11. ! 

ii. 14; IV. ii 8. 

To float, jfc to float away. IV. 

iii. 8. 

(1) Varnish. III. i. Pt. i. 19, 60. Var- 
nished. V. xx ii. 18. (2) The name of a 
stream, a tributary of the Wei. III. i. 
Pt.i. 74: Pt. ii. 12. 

A large stren in, flowing into the Keang. 
III. i. Pt. i. 47, 53 ; Pt. ii. 8. 

A stream, flowing from east to west, 
and in Vu‘s time joining the IIo in the 
pres. dis. of Fow-shitig. |ljjj III. i. 
Pt. i. 6. 

To advance by degrees ; more and more. 
III. i. Pt. i. 33 : V. xxii. 4. 

1st tone. To permeate ; to be affected. 
III. i. Pt. ii. 23 : V. xxvii. 4. 


tae 

chi 


m 

I tse 
I cti 


srun 

hsiia 


pun 

pu 


m 


yang 


ts'een 
ch ieu 


The name of the Han in the early part 
of its course. 111. i. Pt. ii. 8. 

(1) To dive, — to lie hid. 
reserved and retiring. V. iv. 17. (2) The 
name of streams flowing from the Han 


ch ( an 

m 

f un 9 


gnng 


k 

ho 
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and rejoiuing it again. III. i. Pt. i. 53, 64, 
70. 

An affluent of the Ho. III. i. Pt. i. 55 ; 
Pt. ii. 13 : V. xiii. 3. 

To soak. V. iv. 5. y,p to exert 
an enriching influence on. V. xxiv. 13. 

(I) A marsh. We have III. 

i. Pt. i. 41 ; and jyqj' y^, p. 52. To be- 
come a marsh. 111. i. Pt. ii. 8. To be 
formed into a marsh. Pt. i. 14. ^ yf^|, 

the marshes of the nine provinces. I t. ii. 
14. (2) «= favours, bounties. V. xiv. 8. 

** v >ii. 13. jffj see abure. 
The name probably of a stream, flow- 
ing into the Keang. III. i. Pt. ii. 9. 

— - probably three dykes on the 

Han. III. i. Pt. ii. 8. 

A field ditch or channel. II. iv, 1. 


2d tone. (1) ^ jjjSJ, numerous. II. 
ii. 20. (2) The name of a stream. ? 
flows now into the sea as the yj's YiS. 

III. i. Pt. i. 20, 27 ; I t. ii. 10. 

3d tone. (1) To cross over a stream. 

IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6: viii. i t. i. 6: V. vii. 2: 
xvi. 16. (2) To help. V. Iii. 8 : xvil. 6: 
xxii. 7. (3) To be successful. 111. ir. 7 : 

V. xxi. 12. 


( 1 ) Deep, profound, — spoken of Shun. 
II. i. 1. (2) To deepen the channel -of 
a river. II. i. 10: iv. 1. 


Name of the country of a wild tribe, in 
the present lloo-pih, one of those which 
assisted king Woo agaiust the tyrant 
Show. V. ii. 3. 

A river of Ts*iog-chow. III. i. Pt. i. 28. 


The shore of the sea, or bank of a river. 
III. i. Pt. t. 24, 35. 

The name of a stream, an affluent of 
the L6. III. i. Pt. i. 55 ; Pt. ii. 18 : V. xiii. 3. 


The name of a river, nn affluent of the 
Wei. 111. i. Pt. i. 75 ; Pt. ii. 12. 

The name of a river in Yen-chow. III. 
i. Pt. i. 15. 


THE 86th RADICAL, 

(1) Fire, II. iv. 4 : III. iv. 6 : IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 8, 12 : V. xiii. 9. One of the five 
elements. V. iv. 5. One of the six maga- 
zines of nature. II. ii. 7. (21 The name 
of a star. I. 5. 
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(1) To bum or blaze. V. xiii. 9. To . 
ahine forth. V. xxvii. 10. Clearly. V. j 
xix. 6, 1G. 

(1) Calami tie*, judgment*. IV. iii. 3 : j 
iv. 2 : vi. 5 : vii. t. ii. 7 : xi. 4, 8 : V. i. J 
Pt. i. 4, «. punishment. IV. xi. 6. 

to inflict suffering. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
14. |?| to cause suffering one’s- 

self. IV. vii. Tt. i. 12. (2) Offences by 
mishap. II. i. 11 : V. ix. 8. 

To blaze ; to blaze over. V. ir. 5 : III. 
iv. 6. 

To roast. V. i. Pt. I. 5. 

Charcoal. ^ ffe. IV. H. 2. 

(1) Violent, fierce, — spoken of natural 
phenomena. II. i. 2: III. iv, 6 ( > • 

fiercer than). =- energy. V. xxv. G. (2) ! 
Merit, achievement; merit-achieving, me- j 
ritorious. IV. iv. 1 : v. Pt. ii. 6: vii. I‘t. 
i. 8: viii. Pt. iii. 10: V. viii. 4: xiii. 
14, 22, 24: xix. 22: xxiv. 5. Observe i 

B!f fA- v - U1 - 5 > 411,1 At xxvi - 8 - 

(1) AIL the multitudes of. ami 
citing II. iv. 1 : IV. vi. 9: V. iii. 6. (2) To I 
chong advance, nuke progress. V. xviii. 10. 


n 

yen 

n 

fun 

fdn 

V.'OO 

wu 


m 

r n 

jan 

I® 

4 a 

hal 


Under this meaning comes. de- 
noting probably gradually. 1. 12. (3) 

Name of the winter sacrifice in the temple 
of ancestors. V. xiii. 29. (4) Name of 
a wild trit>e subject to the House of 
Chow. V. xix. 11. But the meaning is 
doubtful. 

A final particle, used at the end of 
sentences to round them. It only occuts 
four times in the Shoo. V. ii. 7, 8: vi. 4 : 
xxx. 6. 

To burn; to be burned. V. i. Pt. i. 5: 
III. iv. G. 


Not, do not, to be without. Pauim. 
fltt is the opposite of ^j, both in its 
personal and impersonal forms, not to 
have, to be without; and there is— was — 
not, there will not be, there not being. 
Obs. fljt. II iv. 1, and flit 

lip. V. i. Pt. i. 7. Its imperative usage, 
in the sense of is very frequent. 

Observe also fll£ fllE /J\, however 
great, however small. II. ii. 11. 

So. It only occurs twice. IV. vii. Pt. 
ii. 10: V. xxx. 4. 


(1) To be bright, — intelligent. II. ii. 
6. (2) To be fully discharged. I. 8 : II. 
i. 17, 27: iv. II. (3) To enlarge, to 
consolidate. V. xviii. 21. 


m 

chd 

cho 

<f< 


tsuc 


I? 

chih 

m 


la€ 

lich 




n 

k'rumg 

cIHung 


The friendless. V. ir. 12. 


To shine. V. i. Pt. i. 5. 


cfirdOU 

chiao 


m 


To lie burdensome, full of trouble. IV. 
viii. t. ii. 11 : V. xx. 1G. 


CO A l*cnr, bears. Ill i. Pt. 1. 79 :V. 

a!.*, «. 9- fife Z. +■ ,uMK " hr ‘ vo 

hsiungas bears and grisly bears. V. xxiii. 5. 
(2) The name of an officer about the 

court of Shun. II. i. 22. (3) ffi 5. 


the name of a mountain at which Vu be- 
gan his survey of the LG. III. i. Pt. ii. 2, 


IS. 


ft 

shuA 


To l>e ripe. V. vi. 1G. To to fruitful. 
V. vi. 19. 


situ 

m 



y ,,, 9 

/ft 


fjjjj- Wre .lowly and gradually 
•Dreading, the first beginning, uf . fire. 
V. xiii. 9. 

To burn, to blare. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. 


Ea.y, unoccupied. Jfl^.forplere- 
ure and idleness*’ sake. V. x. 11. 

To build. IV. v. Pt. i. 9. Plans for 
building. V. xii. 2, 4. 

To be warm. V. iv. 32, 34. 


guh 



hsieh 


To harmonize. 
^ jig. V. xx. B. 
niouy. V. iv. 17. 


Hi\ V. xxil. 24. 
=s in a state of bar- 


THE 87th RADICAL. /It 


f 

tMng 

tseng 

gum 

yuan 



icei 


To contest. II. ii. 14. 


(1) A particle at the beginning of 
sentences and clauses, «=* on this, and so. 

IV. vi.3: viii. I t. i. 4 : V. xv. 5, G: xxvii 
3. (2) It follows the verb, like 
carrying it on to its object. IV. vii. Pt. 
iii. 1 : V. xxii. 11. After the noun, as & 
verb itself, = to be seen in, to consist in. 

V. iv. 5. Ob,. &£ and thereupon, 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 2. 

Pauim. ( I ) To be, to be in the pluco 
of; sometimes, to make to be. Ill* iii* 5: 
IV.iv.S: V.iii.G: xi. 5 ; ft W17JC. \s\ 
to consider to be. IV. ii. 1 ; but more 
frequently to take to be, to 

undertake, to employ. V. ii. 6: vi. 4, 16: 
xv ii. 1, In. V. iv. 16, 1% — and 

so becomes. (2) To becmneVlJI. L Pt. 
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li. 7 — 10. (3) To do, to *et, to make. 

II. ir. i (». b .) . IV. V. Pt. iii. 8 : V. i. Pt. i 

U. 3:t. 9: ri. IS: xi. 4 ;<(<■/. ^ ! 

to have conduct, administrative power. hlHj 

V. iv. 11, 13. MM’ to hold fast and ; 3^ 
do, — practice. V. xiv. 4. 

way* of good action in govt. V. xviii. 7. 

the practice of deceiving trick*. 

V. xv. 14. the practice of good. 3J* 

V. xvii. 4. ya 

3d tone. To act on behalf of; in rela- 
tion to. IV. vi. 7 : V. vi. 2 : xi. 8. 

Dignities, degrees of nobility. IV. ▼. 

Pt. ii. 5 : V. ili. 10. 


THE 88m RADICAL.. 

** !4t 

A father, fathers. I. 12 : IV. vii. Tt. i. 

14 ; Pt. ii. 13, 14 : V. vii. 1 1 : ix. It# : xxv. (fr. 
1, parents, parent. II. ii. 21 : moto 

V. x. fi: xiii. 13: xv. 3. Spoken of the j * 1 
emperor. V. iv. 16. Slacken of Heaven 
and Earth. V. i. Pt. i. 3. W ^ muh 

paternal and maternal relatives. V. ii. 6. mu 
ft senior uncle, ancle*. V. xxiii. 

6: xxvii. 13. So, ^ alone, xxviii. 1, 2, 
m'X Grand-tutor. IV. xi. 1, 

8, 4: V. xxiv. 2, 5, 12. ? ought here 
to be in the 2d tone. 

2d tone. An honourable designation, 

— minister or officer. We have 

and ^ the three great 
ministers at tin* court of a prince of the tfyj 
empire. V. x. 13. 


THE 89th RADICAL. 

(1) To enlighten. IV. ii. 3 : V. vii. 13. 
thwang t«> think dearly. V. ix. 20, 21. 

fthuang^o) Light, between the dark 

and light, in the early dawn. IV. ▼. I't. 
i. 5 : V. ii. 1 : iii. 9. (3) = to lose, to 
forfeit. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12. Errors. V. 
xiii. 12. 


THE 91st RADICAL. 

A window, jjjjj p{| — between the 
window and the door. V. xxii. 15. 


THE 92d RADICAL. ^J-. 

the minister of Instruction 
under king Muh. V. xxv. 1, 7. 

THE 93d RADICAL. ^$1. 


A bull, oxen. V. iii. 2 : x. 6 : xii. 5 : xiii. 
29 : xxix. 8. 4. 


Female. am a hen. V. ii. 5. 

The male of animals. ■=■ a victim. 

IV. iii. 4. 

(1) A pastor or shepherd. Applied 
to the governors of provinces. II. i. 7, 1C : 

V. xx. 3, 13. They arc called 

the shepherds of Heaven. V. xxvii. 12. 
The same is the application probably of 

A » nJ A' ,n v - xix - 2 - 

7, 12, 13, 16, 19, 21. (2) To lenrn to 
live by pasturage. III. i. Pt. i. 26. (8) 
the wilderness of Muh, the 
place, in the pres. Ho-nan, not far from 
the capital of Show, where the struggle 
between him and king Woo was deter- 
mined. V. ii. 1 : iii. 9. 

(1) Things, articles. III. i. Pt. 26 : V. 
▼. 3, 6, 8 ; ef al. ±4fc productions 
of the ground. V. x. 5. pro- 

ductions of difft. regions, V. r. 2. 

(fyj, creatures of Heaven. V. iii. 6. 
fyj, all things. V. i. Pt. i. 8. «* relics. 

V. viil. 1. = matters. V. xxiv. 5. (2) 

the name of a mountain. III. i. 

I t. i. 76. 

An animal used for sacrifice. — a victim, 


xiii. 12. J j£L victims. IV. xi. 6 43l) : v - *• 

(I) You, your. Pauim. (2) An I J * xj. ** 

... , , _n. M , i ,h ‘ u * Pt. i. 6(1® 4t):»ii. S. 

adrerb, ™ our la. tPL ffl, purposely , . 1 '* x <-*• 

■ __ W, dA. A complete victim, without blemuh. 

accidentally. V. ix. 8; tlal ^ I V. xi. 6. 


TIIE 90th RADICAL. ^ . 

SjgJ A wall, walla. III. Hi. 6: V. xx. 16: 

jW^xxix. 4 Cjg <jjg> 

cb’isng 


A singlo ox or victim. II. i. 8. 


To lead forward. V. x. 6. 
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ku 


tc 

li 

m 

hr 

hai 


An enclosure for oxen and horses. 
Used also for the cattle enclosed. V. 
xxix. 3. 

old men, time-worn sires. V. 

i. Ft. IIS. 

A victim, uniform in colour. IV. xi. 6 : 
V. i. Pt. i. 6. See iJJ. 


THE 94th RADICAL. 


it 

kitten 

ctriiau 


The dog, dogs. V. v. 8. 


411 ■ To offend against, expose onc’s-seif to 


J'an 


be punished. II. ii. 12. 


Wildness. V. iv. 34. ^ jf'f, to 
kucanrj manifest insanity. IV'. xi.3. Foolish. V. 
k'uangxviii. 17. 

m . To be practised, accustomed. V. xxi. 


Ilf 10 

niu 

W 

teih 

ti 

# 

hid 

hsia 


(1) The common name for the wild 
tribes on the North. IV. ii. 6. (2) Bar- 
barians employed in menial offices about 
the imperial court. V. xxii. 14. 

To be near to. IV. v. Pt. i. 9. To be 
familiar with,— used adverbially in the 
phrase # % to treat with contemp- 
tuous ease or familiarity. V. i. Pt. iii. 2 : 


U 

hoo 

hit 

m 

hod 

hsia 

n 


m 

mdng 

nn'ng 

m 


yxo 



yw 

yu 


The fox. III. i. Pt. i. 69. 


To consider and treat os narrow and 
mean. IV. vi. 11. 

a particle, following adjee- 
tivM, and = our /y. jgjj gjjf V. 
xxx. 6. 

Fierce, raging,— spoken of fire. III. 
iv. 6. 


Still, notwithstanding. IV. v. Pt. ii. 
3: vii. I t. i. 12 : V. xv. 14. Still more, 
especially. IV. vii. Pt. i. 8. 

(1) To plan, deliberate. IV. vii. Ft. 

i. 6. '^jJ, to consult with. V. xxx. 

4. Plans, counsels. IV. vii. Pt. i. 15 ; Pt. 

ii. 12, 15 ; V. viii. 3 ; ef at. V. 

xxi. 6: xxviii. 1. gj||, lessons. V. 

xxi. 3. 7|:j to have counsel, to be 
wise in counsel. V. iv. 11 . (2) The course, 
the way, — as indicated by wise counsel. 
IV. iii. 2 : V. xvii. 2 : xx. 2 : xxi. 14. (3) 
An exclamation, — Ho ! V. vii. I : viii. 1 ; 
xiv. 18 : xviii. 2, 24. 


fit 

f, 


yuh 

yu 


guou 

aou 

m 

tuh 

tu 

m 

hwd 
1 huo 



' show 

I shou 


hern 

hsien 


ii 

htuen 

hsuan 

m 

siih 

hsu 


2 

ytih 

yU 


To disturb. II. i. 20. 


A case or cases of litigation, — either 
civil or criminal. V. ix. 13, 14, 16, 18, 21, 
24: xxvii. 11, 12, 20, 21. 

A species of large dug. V. v. 1. 


Solitary t single. V. i. Pt. iii. 4. «=* 

the childless. V. iv. 12. Only. IV. ii. 6. 

To get. to And. What is got is to be 
ascertained from the context. To get 
success. IV. v. Pt. iii. 8: viii. Pt. iii. 3. 
To obtain the help of. V. iii. 6. To find 
opportunity. V. xxii. 4. to 

offend. IV. iii. 6. To apprehend, — spoken 
of criminals. IV. xi. 2. To get. — gener- 
ally. IV. vi. 11 : viii. Pt. iii. 10 (». 1.). 

Animals, beasts. V. v. 8. |^, 

birds and beasts. I. 4 — 7 : II. i. 22 ; et at. 
j£|* all animals. II. i. 24 ; iv. 10. 

(1 ) To present, to offer. IV. xi. 9 : V. 
v. 2 : xiii. 3. (2) the wise, worthy 

II. iv. 7 : V. vii. 5 : x. 18 : xiii. 23. 


THE 95m RADICAL. 

(1) Dnrk-coloured, III. i. Pt. ii. 23: 
IV. iii. 4 : V. xxii. 18. = dRrk-coloured, 

deep azure silks. HI. i. Pt. i. 85, 52 : V. 

iii. 7. (2) Mysterious, deep. II. i. 1. 

(1) To lend, lead on; to have the 

presidency of. II. ii. 19: V. iii. 1 : xx. 8: 
xxiii. 1 : xxiv. I. = to take the 

initiative. II. iv. 11. Foil, by another 
verb, often = to lead one another. H. 
i. 16, 24 : iv. 10 ; ti at. (2) To follow, to 
obey, act in accordance with. IV. ii. 2: 

iv. 2: v. It. i. 7: V. vii. 13; et xq*. 
jjjj the disobedient. II. ii. 20: IV. 
vii. Pt. ii. 1. In. IV. x. 3, J&L pro- 
bably means the statutes which should 
be followed, the regular statutes. We 
have the phrases pfy, V. viii. 4; 

V. iii. « : xvi. 21 ; V. 

xxviii. 1 ; xxii. 24. (3) As an 

adverb, — in everything, universally. IV. 
i. 3 (Ur) : V. xxvii. 10. ? on this, then*- 
fore. IV. vii. Pt. i. 1. 

THE 96th RADICAL. 

A gem, gems. III. iv. 6: IV. vii. Pt li. 
14: V. 3. -|t , the great gem, — 

some particular gem. V. xxii. 19. a: 
the five sceptres of investiture, given 
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BE 

u'ang 


n 

km i 
wan 

t 

chdn 

choo 

cha 

?£ 

kicei 

kuei 

iit 

pan 

krto 

cb'ia 




/« 

li 


m 

kuan 

kuen 


yntn 

vii.ui 



yen 


CHINESE CHARACTERS AND PHRASES. 0^7 


to the nobles. II. i. 8. Gem-adorned. 

II. i. 6 : xxii. 2, 15, 17. 21. 

the revenues of the empire. V. lv. 19, 19. 

Passim. (1) The title of the sove- 
reigns of China, during the Hea, Shang, 
and Chow dynasties, = king, kings. Of- 
ten used as an adjective, — royal, imperial. 

members of the royal house. V. 
xvi. 9. ^ onner king or 

kings. Passim. * -j[» , the three 
kings, meaning king Wfin, his father, and 
grandfather. V. vi. 10. In V. ▼. 12, it 
means — to possess the throne. (2) To 
acknowledge the imperial sovereignty, — 
spoken of the feudal princes coming to 
court. II. ii. 6. (3) J|j|, the name 

of a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 1. In Pt. 

V. ^ J and SSBE are very com- 
mon. We have also ) x. 9, 10; 

king Ke, iii. 6 : vi. 4 : xv. 8 ; and 
, in the same passages. The 
character hardly occurs in the 3d tone, 
which we find so often in Mencius. Per- 
haps there may be two or three instances 
of it in the Shoo. 

the name of a precious stone 

III. i. Pt. i. 81. 

To play or trifle with. V. v. 6. 

As an adj. •— fine, rare. V. r. 8. 


ha 

¥ 

bin 

ch‘in 


m 

hea 

hsia 

m 

svy 

jui 

m 

sih 

sh@ 


yaou 

yao 

# 
biw 
ch iu 

t 

f 

chi 



peih 

Pi 


Pearls. III. i. Pt. i. 35. 


smen 

hsiin 


Some kind of gem-stones fashioned, 
used by the duke of Chow in worshipping 
his ancestors. V. vi. 4, 8. 

(1) To distribute. = to return. II. i. 7. 
(2) = to withdraw and retire. II. ii. 21. 

A sounding stone. IV. ii. 9. 

V. xxii. 19. The gem -stone suitable for 
the manufacture of souuding stones. 111. 
i. l*t. i. 81. 


if 


, V. XX. 5. 


To regulate. 


Some kind of precious stone, III. i. Pt. 
i. 44. 


£ 

skiing 

siting 


A rounded mace. V. xxii. 19. 


A pointed mace. V. xxii. 19. 


VOL 1U< 


Some kind of precious stone. III. i. Pt. 
i. 81. 

A lute. J&E ii. 9. 


A sceptre-cover, — an instrument of 
gem, used by the emperor to test the dif- 
ferent sceptres of the princes. V. xxii. 23, 
26. 

To blame. V. ix. 22. 


3l JlSl’ the flve * em to ^ eni tn * 

vestiture, conferred on the princes. II. 
i. 7. 

A lute. See 


A kind of precious stone. III. i. Pt. i. 
44. 


Probably gem-stones for the manu- 
facture of sounding stones. III. i. Pt. i. 89. 


A half mace, carried by ministers. V. 
xxii. 27. 

(1) Pearls not quite round, m. i. Pt. 
i. 62. (2) Jjpj; jjjj|, some kind of as- 

tronomical instrument used by Shun. 1L 
i. 5. But the meatiiug is doubtful. 

Au instrument of gem, with h square 
base, and convex above, — one of the 
tokens of investiture. Used by the duke 
of Chow iu worship. V. vi. 4, 8. 

V. xxii. 19. 

Revolving. ifg, see i$|. 


THE 99th RADICAL. ft- 

(1) Sweet; sweetness. V. iv. 5. To 
esteem to be sweet, to delight in. III. HI. 
6. (2) The place of a great battle in 
ancient times, — in the present Slicn-se. 
III. ii. 1. (3) A surname. IV. viii. Pt. 
iii. 1 : V. xvi. 7. 


THE lOOni RADICAL. /£. 

(1) To prodnee. IV. ii. 2: vii. Pt. i. 12. 
To beget, or to give birth to. V. xii. 19. 
To be born ; to live ; life. 11. i. 28 : ir. 6 : 
IV. v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 9 : vii. Pt. i 2 ; Pt. ii. 
7 ; X. 5 : V. xv. 7 ; xxi. 14. Life, — all 
living things. II. ii. 12. /p, two 

living animals. II. i. 8. Jljf ijr 
abundant means of sustcntAiion. II. ii. 7. 

simply = the people. V. v. 10: 
xxiv. 13. Elsewhere ^ «=» pro- 
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ducvd the people. 4 fife ">'«"« thc tP 

)6th day of the moon, V. iii.4 : ix. 1 ; end , I'M 
491 the third dny, iii. 2. 44 chU 
«= to foster life, IV. Tii. Pt. iii. 10, 12; 
and = to increase and multiply. Pt. ii. 12, j 
17. ^ /fc = grassy shore*. II. iv. 7. | 

(2) In a name. a 4 V. XTi. 12. I 

THE 101 ST RADICAL, 

Pauim. The frequency of this char- 
acter is a peculiarity of the Shoo. The : 
same also may be said of the way in *^ra 


(1) A coat of mail. tP* ■=» ar- 
mour of defence. IV. wiii. Pt. ii. 4: V. 
xxix. 2. (2) The first of the calcn- 
daric stem-characters, 
iii. 8 : xii. 6 : xxii. 2 ; fcfJ % *H.8: 
IP^C xxix. 5. « to begin. V. niil 

6. (3) [|J, the grandson of T 4 ang, 

V. xvi. 7. The name also of the 5th 
Book, Pt. IV. jjjjj a later emperor 
of the dynasty of Shang. V. xvi. 6, 16. 

(1) To repeat; again, further. I. 5, 
7 : II. it. 2 : V. xiv. 22 : xvi. 1 1 : xxiv. 7. 
(2) The 9th of the calendarie branch- 


which it is employed,— corresponding sh£n characters. V. xii. 2 : xxiv. 


Tery much to the usages of (I) To | $ ^ 

me. to employ. II. i. 8 : Hi. 6: IV . ii. 6 , mb dvuasly. III. i. Pt. ii. 19 : V. ix. 1 : x. 10, 

8: V.xix. 1,4,20, 23, 21; el wye. — 13: xii. 6: xxiii.4. 

to obey. III. ii. 5. )H 3? , I H fp. the (1) To rule, to govern. V. xiv. 6: xix. 

. .... , J „r i J J:: i>. I 6. (2) The imperial domain of Yu, 

criminal and the well-doer. IV. vn. Pt. i. ,|i t I,inl of the domaina of the Chow 

16. alone is explained at meaning ticn dynasty. III. i. Pt. ii. 18: IV. ir. 1 : V. 
the use of virtue in V. xii. 22. Useful. \ iii. 3: ix. i: X. 10, 18; et at. 

0 rH»i tri . * .. PI To give. V. iv. 8: xviii. 7, 19 : xxui. 5, 

V. v. 8, TK|| m, gainful for use, — con- > 1 

^ m nu m i m *» fOT > t0 faTour * v * 

renience. of life. II. ii. 7. ^ Jfl. ^ xiv. 3/4; 24 : xviii. 28. 

vessels fur use. V. v 2. iS] FH = work M6r (1) Tohutrt. III. ill.l: l\ r . ir. 7. (2) 
pa/n PK To cultivate. V. xviii. 21, 28. 

that should have been done. I. 11. (2) 1 teen 

3 .ike 111, it ia very often used like the , . . , . , . 

V A , . . nth- (1) Small cliannela in a field, for the 

aiim of the infinitive, -to, so as to; or | WA purpose of irrigation. II. ir. I. (2) A 
may he resolved hy thereby, and thereby. Dmm a vaUey ,- hcrc R „ rauu runs . m . j. p t . ,, 
JV. vii. Pt. ii. 4, 9: l’t. lit. 4, 5, 6: Tin. ch'uanjf, 35,’ 

Pt. i. 8: x. 2 : V. i. Pt. ii. 8: hi. 7 : xxiii. 1 in (1) To fear; to stand in awe, be ap- 
8, 5, 6 ; tt g<rpe. Connected with this is j prehensive ; to be feared, what should 

a usage*, where 143 seems to merge in the be feared, dreadfulnoss, awfulness. II. ii. 

verb that follow™. A.,. III.lv. 2: IV. 17: ili.J = IV. I. 2: Tii. Pt. i. J ! : V.L Pt 

xi. 1, 7 : V. iT. 9 : xvi. 9, 22, 23. (8) - j “• 9 : *“• 8 : . Tii - 9 : ,x - ® : * ,T - * ’ " al 

. ^ _w vxj Both the active and passive meanings ap- 

therefore. II. iv. 8 ; e, al Ohs. Jfl -= pcar In A -ft, I V. xi. 5, and iff, -ft 

j^jg, ll.il.lt. Thereon. V. xix. 1. X a, y.x*. 1». In V. xxri. !3, -ft 

—There arc not a few passages, however, < .. — 

, alone — to fear to do evil. (2) To awe 

where it is hardly possible to construe U iii# 7> ^ ^ put ^ death> y. xxvii 

the character. A*, g. IV. xi. 6 : V. vii. 2 : J3. 

xiil. 13 : xix. 13. To violate. III. Iv. 4. 


iii. 3: ix. i: x. 10, 1.3; et al. 

To give. V. iv. 8 : xviii. 7, 19 : xxiii. 5. 

«=> to be for, to favour. V. 
xiv. 8, 4, 24 : xviii. 28. 

(1) To bunt. III. HI. 1:IV. iv. 7. (2) 
To cultivate. V. xviii. 21, 28. 


1 (1) Small channels in a field, for the 

» purpose of irrigation. II. iv. 1. (2) A 
ntn valley, where a stream runs. III. i. Pt. i. 
Uan 26, 35. 


(1) To fear; to stand in awe, be ap- 
prehensive; to be feared, what should 
be feared, dreadfulness, awfulness. II. ii. 
17 : iii. 2 : IV. i. 2 : vii. Pt. i. 1 1 : V. i. Pt. 
ii. 9: iii. 5: vii. 9: ix. 6: xiv. 4; et al. 
Both the active and passive meanings ap- 
pear in IV. xi. 5, and ^ 

V. xx. 19. In V. xxvi. 13, ^ 
alone = to fear to do evil. (2) To awe. 
II. iii. 7. *= to put to death. V. xxvii. 

13. 

To violate. 111. iv. 4. 


TIIE 102d RADICAL, ffl. I 

Ina 

rrt (1) Cultivable fields. II. ii. 21 : III. i. few 

Pt. i. 8, 18, 28 ; et wipe. JJJ j^. field. ^ 

t‘icn an( ^ acre8< iv. vii. Pt. i. 1 1 . Ju 

work of agriculture. V. xi. 4. (2) To c h‘u 
hunt,— used for V. xv. 11, 12. 

l-I-f (1) From, — to proceed from; to use, „ ww 

W to follow. IV. vii. I’t. i. 5: l*t. iii. 7 : V. m u 
iii. 8: Tii. 18: Titi. 4 ^): ix. 8, 

16,17,19. r=by ; with, V. xxii. 22, 28 : p,;h 

xxiv. 10. It is sometimes difficult to j,j 
construe V. ix. 19 (MIC j^), 

24: xxvii. 13. (2) Sprouts from h fcUcd 
tree. IV. vii. Pt. i, 4. 


To continue, to remain. V. xxii. 4. The 
more correct form of the character is 


To keep, to feed. Applied to animals. 
V. v. 8. To nourish. Applied to the 
people. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 9, 18. 

The Chinese acre, — acres, =* fields. IV. 
vii.Pt.i.U(|JJ j|X): V. Vii. 11. 

(1) All. V. i. Pt. ii. 1 : v. 2. Entirely. 
V. ix. 9: xxiii. 8. (2) To be finished, 
to be completed. V. vii. 10. (3) A name 
for the 5th gate of the imperial palace. 
V. xxii. 21. (4) Thc name of a princi- 
pality. V. xxii. 3 ; xxiii. I : xxiv. 1. 
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m# (1) To bo defined, marked out. III. i. 
no* Pt. i. 22. (2) A course, ways of pro- 
196 ©ceding, V. iii. 6. 
lio 

^ ^ the appearance of being old. 

po V. xxx. 5. 

To define, as in the line out. V. xxiv. 6. 
-Hi Figured. V. xxii. 17. Thus Jigertd is 
Awrf better hero than painted ns in the trnnsla- 
h »»a lion. 

tg Different. V. r. 5 : xxii. 27. Strange 
5v V. v. 8. What is strange or extraordi- 
* nary. V. xxiv. 8. 

Ought. V. x. 12. Ought to be con- 
PT sidcred as belonging to, — to be in, to rest 
tan 9 on. IV. iii. 8. 

gig A limit, boundaries. V. i. Pt. iii. 8 : xi. 
E™, “»'• 1 • jjfi ±, territory. V. til. 

cliiaugjg . jjj 6 In theplir.M M jj{|, unlimi- 
ted, boundless. IV. v. Pt. ii. 2: V. vii. 
11 : xii. 9: xvi. 17, 18: xxvii. 22. 
nf£| (1) Who? whom? I. 9, 10: II. i. 2’, 
22 : III. iii. 9 : IV. viii, Pt. i. 1 1. (2) A 
c "‘ <w class, divisions. II. i. 17: V. iv. 3. (3) 
cn‘ou x mate, mates. V. x. 18. 

THE 103d RADICAL. 7£- 

IKSfc To doubt, hesitate ; doubtful ; doubts. 

II. ii. 6, 12 : V. iv. 4, 20, 25 : xx. 16. = 

? as being doubtful. V. xxvii. 17, 18. 

THE 104th RADICAL. J**. 

Ofr; A malady, an evil. — Used of moral and 
7ru social evils. V. vii. 4 : xxvii. 16. 


(1) Sickness, affliction, IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 8 : V. iv. 40 : vi. 1, 5 : vii. 10 ; et tape. 

affliction— punishment— for 
crime. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 11, 12. to 

be frenzied. V. x. 1 1. (2) To dislike, to 
hate. V. xxi. 1 : xxx. 7 (8) 

Sedulously. V. xii. 10, 20. 

Severe sickness. V. xxii. 4. Distress, 
xxvii. 20. 

To make ill or sick. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 


(1) To distress. V. ix. 6 crag 
= the pain distresses you), 17 : j 
m & tho distresses ( — oppressors) , 
are in office. V. xii. 10. (2) To make 
voitl, render useless. V. xxvi. 8. 

To be thin, «=» to be starving, IV. xi. 7. 


To cure, to be cured. IV. vii. I't. ii. 6 : • 
viii. Pt. i. 8: V. vi. 11. 


jgfer 3d tone. To afflict, to distress,— make 
it evil with. V. xxiv. 7. 

tan 

THE 105T1I RADICAL. Xt. 

VS* The last of the calendaric atem-chsrnc- 

iw *"*• il «• ti. v - ui - *• 

ltuel V w g y£ jig v xxii J 3 

ft To ascend. V. iii. 8. To raise, to make 
Y* to ascend. I. 9. = to call up. IV. vii. 

tang p t jj. = to complete, to sustain. 
td,, K V. i. Pt. iii. 4. 

(1) To send forth. V. xxvi. 4: xxvi. 

— to distribute. V. iii. 
8. ^ J-fj, to manifest. IV. xi. 8. — 
to begin. IV. rii. Pt. i. 12. (2) Tlie 
n*mc of king Woo. V. i. Pt. i. 6: ii. 7. 

THE 10€th RADICAL. [±J. 

a White. V. it. 1. Whitish, — applied to 
the colour of soil. III. i. Pt. i. 7, 24. 

pih 

pai 

-g* A hundred, I. i. 8 : V. xxvii. 1 , 1 8 ; et ah 
$ ^ captains of hundreds. V, 

pai ii. 3. It is used as a round number, deno- 
ting All of the class who are spoken of or 
spoken to. We have "g* II. ii. 19; 

X> V. x. 18; ■§" II. i. 24 ; rt Of. ; 

W 1$- V.xiv.20 ; «r a l,-gf± n, 

U. 6; V. ir. 36, 37; ft al . , ^ 

¥£• "• i- 2 i <* « l •' W Iv - 

Pt. iii. 8 ; ftal.; 3 W &{• IV. 

if- « i W ■ V - *“■ 12 i If ff -fl 

V- xii.24;^,V.r.5;g- 
V. XTiii. 7; g], V. xix. 8, 9; ^ 

fh,V.xxil.3. 

All. At the commencement of clauses, 
FT summing up what lias preceded. IV. i. 3 : 
ieae r \ u g. y. xxii. 23: xxiii. 1, 2, 7: xxvii. 
chieh i3. 

Jfl (1) Grcnt. We hare jjj^, tlio 

hun,"g Rra “ i,nCC *' or ’ Ur - UL H *§• th0 
great ruler, the emperor, xxvii. 5, 6; 

ifj t* the great supreme ruler, 
or God. IV. iH. 2; and ^ great 
Heaven, II. ii. 4: IV. iv. 2: v. Pt. ii. 2: 
viii. Pt. iii. 10: V. i. Pt. i. 5: iii. € 

( M % Js dt> ; viii - 2: xi ■ S: xii - 9 
( § Jz JL 14 : ITi - 7; * Tii - 4 = 

xxiii. 2, 5. Greatly. V. xv. 17. So, in 
Jji| , xxiii. 3 ; or *c may take f r l 
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& 

P'i 


there ns a hiphU verb. (2) The sove- 
reign ; royal. V. iv. 4, 9, 10, 11, 15. (3) 
/. g. *J|, leisure, to be at leisure. V. xv. 
13 : xxx. 5. 

THE 107th RADICAL. j£. 

The »fcins of with the hxir 

on. III. i. Pt. i. 5, 69, 83. 


THE 108th RADICAL. M 


To wash the hands. V. xxii. 27. 


hvan 

kuan 


, V.frPt. i. 9. 


y' n 9 

u 

Jt* 

Ji 


B 

th'mg 

aheng 

& 

thing 

eheng 

& 

taou 

tao 


To be full 


(1) To advantage ; that which is 
advantageous ; advantage. J I. ii. 21 : V. i. 
Pt. ii. 5 : v. 8. (2) The baron Yih was 
forester to Shun, and assistant to Yu in 
his labours caused by the iuundutiou. 11. 
i. 22 :ii. 4, 6, 21: V. iv. 1. 

To be complete, v. 4. 


lu 


0 

tnuh 

mu 


1 1 

chih 


(1) Black. V. xxviil. 4. (2) Tl.e 
name of one of the wild tribes confede- 
rate with Chow against Shang. V. ii. 8 : 
xix. 11. 


THE 109th RADICAL. 


B- 


The eyes. V. T. 5 : xxvi. 7 (*. 6.). JJLJ 
^ , the eyes of the four quarters, — the 
eyes of all. II. i. 15. Ministers are called 

a - iv.it.4. 

To be straight. V. ir. 5, 14. Upright, 
straightforward ; the upright ; straight- 
forwardness. II. i. 23, 24: iiL 8: ir. 2: 
IV. iv.7: V. iv. 17. 

insignificant. V. xxii. 25. 


— vesselful. V. i. Pt. L 6. 


Robbers. V. i. Pt. i. 6. 


A covenant. 2 


, V. xxvii. 4. 


wing 

nCng 


tun 

chin 


keen 

chien 


pioan 

pun 


To exert to the utmost. V. ix. 6. To 
call forth all — . V. v. 4. ||jr, to 

develop one’s-self fully. IV. vi. 11. En- 
tirely, all. IV. vii. Pt. i. 2 : V. xi. 16, 19 : 
ix. 13: x. 14. 

To survey, to inspect. Spoken of 
Heaven or God. IV. v. Pt. iii. 2 : ix. 3 : V. 
xxvii. 4. To survey, inspect ; to look to, 
— look to and study, either as a pattern 
or a warning. IV. v. Pt. iii. 8: vi. 3: 
▼iii. I't. iii. 6: xi. 7: V. ix. 21: x. 12 (n. 
1 .) ; xii. 17 : xv. 19 : xvi. 17, 19 : xxvii. 12, 
22. ? to afford an example to. V. xiii. 
20. Overseers. V. xii. 8 : xviii. 24. jSjj, 
in V. xii. 3, is marked in the 1st tone, 
but wrongly. In the sense there, the 
character is said to be in the 3d tone, and 
also in x. 12, and the meaning to be 
to take warning generally. The other 
applications of the character may be read 
either in the 1st tone or the third. See 

(1) To pursue pleasure, III. iii. 1 : V. 
xxx. 2. (2) To go to excess. V. xv. 11 
(foil, by (8) A name. IV. viii. 

Pt. Ml. 1 : V. xvi, 7. Jjg one of 
the emperors of the Shang dynasty. IV. 
▼ii. 


meaou 

miao 

-J« Mutually, one another, II. 1. 24 : IV. H. 
> TH 6 : xi. 2 : V. i. Pt. ii. 3 : xxiii. 2, 7. Sotne- 
times the action of the verb following 
8 passes not on parties iudicated in the 
text, but on the speaker, or the person or 

P arties in his mind. III. iv. 8 : IV. viL 
’t. ii. 15. 

3d tone. (1) To aid, assist. IV. x. 2: 


W 


V. i. Pt. i. 7: iii. 8: iv. 2; tt ttepe. (2) 
*«ang To lead. IV. vii. t. iii. 9. (3) Used for 
hsiang premier. IV. viii. Pt. i. 4 : V. xxii. 18; 
for ministers generally. IV. v. Pt. i. 8: 
V. x. 9; for attendants. V. xxii. 2. (4) 
To look at ; to inspect, examine. IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 12 : V. xii. 2, 1 1 : xiii. 2, 4, 23 ; et aL 
To examine. II. iv. 11 : IV. v. Pt, i. 7 : 
jg* viii. Pt. ii. 4 : V. iv. 85 : vii. 10 : x. 7 
hsing gec an j exam i ne yourselves). 

£|- Inadvertent offences. II. i. 11 : V. ix. 8. 
ting 
sheng 

To be made confused or dizzy. ^ 


To be harmonious. I. 2 : V. xxviii. 26. 
To cultivate harmony with. V. xvii. 6. 


hsiiau 

awh 
mu 

du All. It is found often, — before nouns, 
after pronouns, and alone: in the same 
chung V ay as our all. III. iv. 2, 7 ; et ttepe. It 
often = multitudes, the people. II. ii. 3, 
12, 17; etui. 

^ To regard, look on, — favourably. We 
Fi enn in the Shoo always construe it as an 
keuen adverb, — fondly, graciously, II. ii. 4 : IV. 
chiian v> pt. jj. 2 : vi. 3 : V. viii. 2 : xii. 10. 

To be perspicacious,— penetrating to 
what is minute; perspicaciousness. V. 
iv. 6. 


ywi 

jui 


tow 

sou 


the name of Sliun’s father. 


II. ii. 21. 
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m 

meen 

mien 


m 

k’nt 

ch'ii 



ku 


* 

moou 

mao 

& 

king 

chiug 


X 

she 

•hih 

£ 

e 


ft 

ehe 

Chih 

#1 

shin 

»h$n 


ft 

tican 

tuan 

« 

keaou 

ciiiao 


shih 


0^ > U9e< ^ °f medicine distressing 
the patient, but salutary. IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 8. 

A kind of lance. V. xxii. 21. 

(1) Blind. A blind man. II. i. 12. 
Blind musicians. 111. It. 4. (2) ^ 

THE UOni RADICAL. 

A spear, spears, V. ii. 4 : xxix. 2. ! 

(1) To pity, compassionate. V. i. Pt. 

1. 11 (foil, by -J-*): xiv. 20, 24 : xviii 28 

c?M£> : xxvii. 5 (.§£. jft)- (0 To 
attend earnestly or jealously to. V. v. 9. 1 
(3) To be elated with one's self, boast- • 
iui. II. ii. 14 : IV. viii. Pt. ii. 7 : V. xxiv. 
10 . 



uoo 


nu 


time of Yu, somewhere on the north of 
the present gulf of Pih-chih-le. II. i. Pt. 
i. 11 ; Pt. ii. 1. (3) the name 

of a mountain in the west, where Yu 
began his surrey of the Ho. III. i. Pt. i. 
82 ; Pt. ii. 7. 

Whetstones. III. i. Pt. i. 52. 


Stones for arrowheads. III. i. Pt. i. 62c 
69. 


To be precipitous. R ,he i»'- 
ijnn ilousness (■= cliangeableness) of the peo- 
au pie. V. xii. 13. 

7$ 


k'ing 

clring 


Sounding stones, or stones for their 
manufacture. III. i. Pt. i. 60, 69. 

Grindstones. III. i. Pt. 1. 52 : IV. viii. 
Pt. i. 6. To grind, to sharpen. V. xxix. 2. 


THE 111th RADICAL. ^ 


THE 118th RADICAL. yJV. 


(1) Arrows. V. xxii. 19: xxriii. 4: 
xxi.x.2. (2) I.q. 2gl, solemn, of the 
nature of protestation. IV. vii. Pt. i. 1. 

A final particle. It does not occur 
often in the Shoo, nnd only after an 
adjective or a short clause, where its force 
is both decisive and exclamatory, V. ii. 
1 : xix. 1, 2, 16, 18, 21. See Index III. 
to Mencius on the character. 

To know. Passim. Observe Xft- 
V. xii. 10, which can hardly be construed. 

Still more ; how much more ! The 
nature of the sentence sometimes makes 
the meaning — still less ; how much less, 
I. ii. 21 : IV. ii. 14: vii. Pt. i. 12: V. vii. 
0, 13, 15 ; et say*. The is often fol- 
lowed by B- IV. vii. Pt. i. 3 : V. vii. 
1 : ix. 21 (n. h .) : xii. 12: xiv. 9. 

Short. IV. vii. Pt.i. 12 : V. iv. 40. The 
shortest. I. 7. 


& 

she 

shih 


To show, to intimAte to. V. iii. 2. 



ch*i 


shot/ 

slid 


iliE 

sze 

8ZU 


Great, greatly. V. xv. 5. 


The spirit-tablets or altars of the spirits 
of the land. III. ii. 5. ^}=athe 
spirits of the land and of the grain. IV. 
v. Pt. i. 2. *P*i =» the sacrifices to 
Heaven and Earth. V. i. Pt. iii. 3 ( ? ). 
To sacrifice to the spirits of the land. V. 
xii. 5. 

(1) To sacrifice. V. iii. 3 : xiii. 5. A 
sacrifice, sacrifices. III. iti. 8: IV. viii. 
PI. U. 11 lx. l^V.i.Pt.1. 

6: <r( Kr/«. JQ sec JQ. (2) A 
year, jjljl was the term specially used 
in this meaning in the Shnng dynasty. 
IV. iv. 1 : v. Pt. ii. 1 : viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. iv. 
1 : xviii. 24. 


To pretend, to falsify, =|jj, IV. 
ii. 3. = dissemblers. V. xxvii. 2. 


TIIE 112th RADICAL. 



ch‘i 

m. 

tsoo 

tsu 


(1) Stones. III. i. Pt. i. 26 
JV.iv.6. 1 he stone, — a measure of weight, j 
ill. iii. 8. Used for thesoundingormusical ! 
stone. II. i. 21 : ir. t. (2) </$j the 
rocks of Ked, a famous landmark in the 


To pray, — to and for. V. xii. 20. 24. 


A grandfather. III. iii. 4, ft : IV. v. Pt. 
i. 3, 7: Pt. ii. 6: V. xiii. 22, 24, et al. 
But in other passages, we must adopt 
the general meaning of ancestor. E . y. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 13, 14 : viii. Pt. iii. 10: xi. 
1. This appears especially where we 

« od Wi M’ ns in IV. vii. Pt. iii. 6, ami 
sometimes % M- as in V. xiv. 6. 
Sometimes by in we must understand 
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Z'e 

ch‘i 



chili 


an 

chuh 

elm 

M 

chow 

chon 

shin 

•hen 


— the spirit-tablets of ancestors, as in 

III. ii. 5: IV. iv. 1 (sing, and iH- 

grandfather,). So, the temple 

or spirit-tablet of Yaou’s ancestor; and 
4£M- II. i. 4,8,14. M# = the ! 
spirits of ancestors, II. iv. 8 : hut ■* 
grandfather and father, in V. x. 5 : xxv. 
1, 3, 7. c= grand-uncle. V. xxviii. 2. 1 

(-’> infl tp »" J ifl Zu were en, p e - 

rors of the Shang dynasty. V. xv. 6, 16: 

* v i. 7. o) ti ,,,(1 mil tn wen 

ministers of the Shang dynasty. IV. ix. 
2: x. 1, 6. 

The spirit or spirits of the earth, j 
Always found in connection with 1 

IV. iii. 3 : v. Pt. i. 2 (±TiW ): 
Xl. 6 : V. i. Pt. !.«(_£. j[jS{| tjjft. 

nil % &c 

To reverence, to respect ; to attend 
reverently, or respectfully to. II. iv. 8: 
III. i. Pt. ii. 17: V. iv. 8 (n. h.) \ v. Pt. i. 

3 : V. x. 10 : xxvi. 2 : xxvi. 9. Reverent. 

V. xvii. 1. JJilJ/fjJi wrere the re- 
verend. V. ix. 4. the awful- 

ness of the people. V. xiv. 9. Used 
adverbially before other verbs, — reverent- 
ly, respectfully. II. ii. 1, 21: IV. iv. 1 : 
V. i. Pt. i. 10 : iii. 6 : vi. 7 : viii. 3 ; et soy*. 

A prayer. jj|j- V. vi. 5. To write 

a prayer. MM- V.xiii.M. -with 
a curse. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 

sn.M' to curse, to utter maledic- 
tions. V. xv. 15. 

■ 

Spirits, spiritual beings. They may be 
the spirits of the departed, and spirits I 
generally, real or imaginary. II. it. ID, [ 
21: IV.* viii. Pt. ii. 11: V. iii. 8. So, 
9L iff. II. ii. 18: III. iv. 2: IV. v. j 
Pt. Hi. 1 : V. vi. 6. In this last instance 
we have also j^||| but with no dif- • 
ference of meaning. spirits 

and men. II. i. 24: V. viii. 3: xx. 9. ! 

lord of the spirits, is a designs- . 
tion of the emperor. IV. vi. 3. Spccifl- ; 
cally, j|j}|j denotes the spirit or spirits of ; 
heaven,— in the phrase jjj||j IV. iii. 

3 : V. Pt. i. 2 : xi. 6 : V. i. Ft?!. 6. See i 
the note on this last passage, where it j 
appears that is to be discrimin- 

ated from jjj||j. He is so discriminated 
in II. i. 6, from ^ jjjjjj, the host or herd i 
of the spirits. jp}|} also is to be discrimi- 
nated from in V. xviii. 19. Spiritual. 


Jli$ ^ ’ spiritual intelligences. Spiritual, 
= mysterious, or active and invisible. II. 
ii. 4. «=» the temple or shrine 

of Shun. II. ii. 19. jp}|} JgT, ancestors 
now in the spirit world. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 
10; but ilifl is a denomination of 
in IV. iii. 4. 

jjftij To sacrifice. IV. iv. 1. 


/«« 

uu 


To sacrifice. V. xxii. 2C, 28. Sacrifices, 
a sacrifice. V. i. Pt. ii. 5 : iii. 9. £££ jjjjJ, 
IV. viii. Pt. iL 11. V. xiil. 29. 

To be felicitous, happiness. IV. iv. 8 : 
5' ’»• I't- «- 1*. fa V. i. Pt. 
ch‘iang ii. 5. To make felicitous ; made a bless- 
ing. V. xx vii. 14, 22. 

To pour out a libation. V. xiii. 29. 


% 

Ur 

chi 

it 


m 

Ltcnn 

kuau 

i£ 

lull 

lu 

JE 

chin 

yin 

IS 

ho 

huo 

iw 

fuh 

fu 


Revenues, emolument. IV. vi. 9 ( «. 
h.): V. xvi. 5: xx. 18: xxir.9. 

Heaven -conferred revenues, = the posses- 
sion of the empire. II. ii. 17. 
Prohibitions. V. xx. 11. 


The name of a sacrifice, offered with 
puritv and reverence. II. i. 6: V. xiii. 2j% 
26, 29. 

Calamity. = causers of calamity. 
IV. iii. 3. To send down calamities on, 
— to punish. IV. vii. i t. i. 12. 

Happiness; happinesses. IV. vii. P t. i. 
14 : V. xxi. 14 : xxiv. 13. jjjpJ, the 
five happinesses. V. iv. 4, 39. — fa- 

vours. ft IB- to confer — be the scarce 
of— favours. V. iv. 11, 13, 18, 19. To 
bless. IV. iii. 3. 

Ceremonies ; rules of propriety ; pro- 
priety. II. 1. 8: IV. ii. 8, 9: v. Pt. ii. 3: 
viii. Pt. 11. 11 : V. vi. 18: viii. 1 : xiii. 5, 
15, 19 : xvi. 8 : xx. 9 : xxiv. 9. -ft 
religious, mourning, festive, military, and 
State ceremonies. So perhaps jgT 
in II. iii. 6. three religions 

ceremonies, the worships of the spirits 
of Heaven, of Earth, and of men. II. I. 
23. 


THE 114th RADICAL. f£j. 


A 

V» 



Kin 

etna 


Baron Yu, afterwards the great Yu, 
the remover of the deluge, and founder 
of the Hea dynasty. II. i. 17: i). 1, 5, 7, 
9, 10, 14, 18, *20, 21 ; et tape. 

Birds. V. v. 8. Includes beasts, and =* 
hunting. 111. iii. 6. 
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THE 115th RADICAL. * 


3k 

ho 

huo 

& 

sze 

SZU 


m 

r* "9 


t* l e»r 

ch*itt 

ft 

I * 

Pi 

ft 

chih 



ch‘u 


Grain growing. V. vi. 16, 9. 


Private, selfish. % m • favourites. 
IV. v. Pt. ii. 5. to be selfish, 

follow one's own prejudices. V. xxvi. 21. 
Selfish aims. V. xx. 15. To favour par- 
tially. IV. vi. 4. 

To grasp, to hold. V. ii. 1 : vi. 1 : xxii. 
23, 27. ^ to maintain virtue. V. 
xvi. 9, 14 ; the same phrase, in xviii. 28, 
» to consider it a virtue. — the | 

decided conduct. V. xiv. 4. 4^, to 

niaintnin wisdom. V. x. 9. 

The autumn ; in the autumn. I. 6 
c-flp $;): HI. ir. 4 : V. vi. 16. -the 
harvest. IV. vii. Pt. i. 9. 

Empty or blasted grain. IV. ii. 4. 

To arrange in order. I. 4. 5, 6. ft 
arranger of the ancestral temple, «= 
minister of Religion. II. i. 23. lu order, j 
in an orderly manner. II. i. 8 : V. xiii. 5, 
15. = social distinctions. II. iii. 6. 

Black millet. Spirits distilled from 
black millet. V. xiii. 25 : xxviii. 4. 


*5 

ktt 

chiek 


The stalk of grain without the ears. 
111. i. Pt. ii. 18. 


To remove. V. xiv. 21. To be altered. 
V. xxiv. 3. 


To receive orders. IV. viii. Pt. 1. 1 
To sow. II. ii. 10. 

2d tone. Seed. V. xxvii. 8. «= de- 

scendants. IV. vii. Pl ii. 16. 

(1) To lift up, V. ii. 4 : xxviii. 1 . To 
undertake. IV. l. 1. To employ. V. xiii. 
5, 15: xvi. 9: xx. 20. To display. V. xiii. 
ch eng ( 2 ) To proclaim. V. xvi. 15. 

(1) A kind of millet, said to be the 
2*5 best of all grains. IV. vii. Pt. i. 11. 
cbi V. x. 6: *xl. 3. (2) The tablet, 

or altars of the spirits presiding over the 
grain or agriculture of a country. Ii 
^gt. IV.r.Pt.i.2. (3) Jgf prince 
Tscib, the high ancestor of the House of 
Chow, was Shun’s minister of agriculture. 
II. i. 17, 18: it. 1: V. xxvii. 8. 


M 

pm 


rhuuq 

n 

dm tu) 

m 

dr my 


I 

I 


I 

i 



chia 


m 



ch‘i 



ku 



chi 



site 



Ait<5 


huo 


To sew. to sow and reap, 

sowing and reaping. V. iv. 6 : xv. 2, 8, 7. 

2d tone. To bow the head to tho 
ground. Always in the formulas n 

r- «•*-». 

21, 22, 23 : ii. 18 : iv. U : IV. v. Pt. ii. 3, 
4 : viii. Pt. ii. 18 ; Pt. iii. 11 : V. xii. 8, 
20 ; xiii. 1, 4, 22, 25 : xix. 1, 2 : xxiii. 1, 2. 
1st tone. (1) To examine, to study. 

1. 1 : II. i. 1 : ii. 1, 3 (foil, by ^), 16: 

iii. 1 : IV. rii. Ft. ii. 6: V. i». 4, 20 : viii. 
1: xii. 11, 12: xx. 3: xxvii. 17. |> 

to examine by divination. IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 2. (2) To manage, to cultivate. 
Ih ffl’ V - xi - *• (®) To agree with. 
V. x. 11. 

(1) Grain. V. xxvii. 8. One of the 
six magazines of nature. II. ii. 7. 

all kinds of grain. II. i. 18; V. iv. 
86, 37. (2) To be good. V. iv. 13. 
Reverent ; profound and grave. V. x. 

2. ^ to be profoundly reverent ; 
to be submissive. II. i. 2: V. xiii. 16: 
xviii. 27 ; xxvii. 10. Reverently. V. vi. 
2, 18. 

(1) To accumulate. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 4. 
Accumulated. IV. vii. Pt. i. 10. (2) 
the name of a mountain. See 
To reap, gather in the harvest. IV. vii. 

rt.i. 9 . 0 ™ ^ i£, 

the business of harvesting. a 

reaper, a husbandman. V. vii. 14. 

Filthiness. => wickedness. IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 8. Rank odour. V. L Pt. ii. 3. 

To cut down the grain, to reap. V. vi. 
18 : vii. 11. 


THE 116th RADICAL. 


& 

i'ung 


■jtfj minister of Works. II. i. 

17 : V. ii. 2: iv. 7 : xi. 2 : xix. 10 : xx. 12. 
5 ^ 7’ |^f"* Pitfalls. V. xxix. 3. 

tsin g 
ching 

S O) To exhaust, inexliaus- 

ng tible, unending. V. viii. 1 : xxiv. 14. To 
ch'iungbc exhausted, brought to distress. In 
the phrase Jjfj. II. ii. 17: V. xvii. 
5. The same phrase = the distressed 
and poor. II. ii. 3 : IV. v. Pt. ii. 5. (2) 
The name of a principality, held by K, 
the rebellious opponent of T’aek'ung. 
111. iU. 2. 
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/jr 4 ira* 

ts'u.in 


To drive to and confine in till death. 
II. i. 12. 



clrieh 


To steal, V. xxix. 4. IV. xi. 

«• mm to commit highway rob- 
bery. IV. xi. 2. 


n 

I he 

I chi 

ft 

kuun 


JJL 

h'ih 

li 



chant/ 



t*ung 


tir>m 

tuan 


THE 117tii RADICAL, j£. 


To aland erect ; to be set up. V. vi. 4 : i 
xr. 7 : xxii. 21. =*= firmness. If. iii. 2. . 

—= firmly. V. i. Pt. ii. 9. To establish, j 
to set up, to appoint. IV. iv. 4 : Tiii. I't. j 
i. 4 : V. ii. 4 : iv. 20, 24 : xix. 6, 7, 12, 16, j 
19, 20, 23 : xx. 3, 5. 

I. q. j||f. Together, unitedly. II. ir. 

1 : IV. iii. 3 : V. xix. 15 : xxix. 1. — ] 

even. IV. v. I't. ii. 5. 

(1) To polish, to decorate. I. 2 (21 £ 
’fp’*). To be decorated. V. iv. 36. -jff j 
the five decorations, — emblematic 
figures on robes. III. iii. 6. (2) - » sta- 
tutes. institutes. V. xvii. 7. 

Boys, youths. IV. iv. 7. 
young grandsons. V. xxvii. 13. 

Correct, —» favourable. V. xxiii. 5. 


ffi 

chin 

chen 



chu 


fit 



tuh 

tu 


M 

hintf 

clung 

To be strong. V. xix. 2. 



THE 118tu RADICAL. 

n 

Yr 

chuh 

chu 

The bamboo, 
rows. V. xxii. 19. 

bamboo ar- 

"4 

me 

S7.j 

A sort of chest for containing rice or 
clothes. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 

m 

mint/ 

A kind of organ ; the calabash-organ. 
II. iv. 9. 


sheng 

A kind of soft, flexible bamboo, that 
can be made into mats. V. xxii. 18. 


To respond to, — in conduct. V. xiii. 4, ! 
24 : xxii. 24. To respond in acknowledg- 
ment of favours. V. ii. 6. In response. 
V. xxii. 27, 28: xxiii. 1. In reply. V. 
xxii. 25. 

To divine by means of the stalks of 
the milfoil. II. ii. 18: V. iv. 20, 24. 31 : 
xvi. 9. 

A kind of bamboo, good for making 
arrows. III. i. Pt. i. 52. 

k'wan 

kuen 


n 

yun 

yiin 

td 

ta 



M 

meg 

mieh 



nes 

chien 




yd 

yo 


Tbo name of a principality, held by 
the relative of the tyrant Show, known as 
the viscount of He. V. Hi. 9 : iv. 

1, 2, 3. 

(I) A musical instrument, — a kind 
of flute. II. iv. 9. £2) The name of the 
appanage of the third son of king Win, 
known as 5^. V. vi. 12: xvii. 1. 

To remonstrate,— a kind of moral punc- 
turing. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. =p, in 

p. 5, words of remonstrance. 

(1) Tallies, tokens of authority. In 
the phrase yj\ pi V. ix. 17. 

(2) To regulate. V. xii. 15. 

A plan, a pattern. V. iv. 3. 

(1) To pound, — as in raising mud 
walls, = to build. = who was a builder. 

IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. To raise entrenchments. 

V. xxix. 5. (2) To raise and set up. V. 
xvi. 19. 

Baskets, — round, of bamboo, in which 
articles of tribute were brought to court. 
HI. i. Pt. i. 19, 26, 35, 44, 52, 60. To 
basket, — to bring in baskets. V. iii. 7. 

A sjKH-ies of slender bamboo. III. i. Pt. 
i. 42, 44. 


(1) Sincere, earnest. V. xxvi. 1. « 

the sincere. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 6. To follow 
sincerely. I V. xiii. 13, 27. Sincerely, ear- 
nestly. V. xiii. 7: xvi. 21. (2) To con- 
solidate. V. iii. 5: V. xiii. 24. To be 
great. V. iii. 5 : xiii. 17. 

Bamboo splints, fit for basket-work, 
made into mats. V. xxii. 15. 


A basket. — • Sp = one basketful. 
V. v. 9. 


A species of large bamboo. III. i. Pt. i. 
42, 44. 

(1) To be hasty, impetuous. II. i. 24. 
(2) To be easy, indifferent to many 
things. II. iii. 8. A generous ease. II. iL 
12. (3) To choose, select. IV. vii. Pt. 
iii. 9: V. xiv. 20: xviii. 8, 19,28. (4) 
To examine, to mark. IV. iii. 8 : V. xxi. 
18: xxvii. 15 (jj|j ^), 17: xxviii 4. 
In xxvii. 15, we have also 

jUj, where = do not meet the 

case. 

An instrument of music. But jjjjj 
is used for the music of Shun. 11. iv. 9. 


A species of bamboo, good for making 
arrows. III. i. Pt. i. 52. 


/. </. A kind of key for opening 
the case where oracular responses were 
kept. V. vi. 9> The meaning is doubtful. 
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J5. “crificuil vessel*. V. ill. 8. 


To cry to, to Appeal to. IV. vii. Pt- i. 
1 ; Pt. ii. 6. Foil, by Heaven or God. V. 
i. Pt. Ii.3 : xii. 10: xix. 2. The character 
should be without the Hr 


THE 119ru RADICAL, 

Rice bulled. III. i. Pt. Ii. 18. 
the emblematic flour of rice represented 
on the lower robe of the eiuperor. II. 
iv. 4. 

To grind, or reduce to powder or 
flour. to* .—see above. 

Grains of rice. «* to have rice (or 
grain generally) to eat. II. iv. 1. 


Rice in the husk. III. i. Pt. ii. 18 : IV. 
ii. 4. In V. iii. 8, we may understand 
perhaps grain generally. 


A kind of millet, 
i. 6. 


, V. i. Pt. 


To be discriminating. II. ii. 15. i. 6. 


Parched grain. V. xxix. 5. 


Provisions of grain. V. xxix. 5. 


Malt. IV. viil. Pt. iii. 3. 


THE 120th RADICAL. 

To raise up, to exhibit V. xxvi, 8. 

(1) To arrange different threads of 
silk. Hence to arrange, to regulate gener- 
ally ; and what is arranged, or arranges. 

$ti rull# * n< * * aw, ‘ HI* iii. 7. 

human distinctions or relationships. 
IV. iv. 5. the heavenly ar- 

rangers or arrangements. 111. iv. 4. 
These are called the five arrangers, 

in V. iv. 4, 8. To be chronicled. 

v - *• IE £ 1st to take in 

hand — arrange — its disturbed order or 4ro- 
ken line. V. vii. 4. (2) A period of 
twelve years. V. xxiv. a. 


m 

tedn 

wfin 

Ift 

nd 

na 



shun 


ch*un 

M 

shun 

chun 

m 

f»n 

fen 

si 

ad 

so 



St. 


hsi 

» 

ch'oo 

ch*n 

is 

shftou 

■hao 


la 

ttoo 

tsu 

*? 

chung 


To be confused, confusion. IV. vii, Pt. 
1.9. 


To receive,— to take in. IV. vlli. Pt. ii. 
9:II.iv. 4,6, 7. — the minister of 

Communication. II. i. 25. To present, — 
to send in, as in payment of tribute. III. i. 
Pt. i. 52 : Pt. ii. 18 : IV. viii. Pt. i. 5. To 
place or put. V. vi. 11. To be appointed. 
II. 1.2. 0 — the setting sun. I. 6. 

(I) To be decided ; determinate ; de- 
terminately. V. xvi. 9, 14 : xviii. 7. (2) 
To enlarge ; gTeat. V. x. 6 ; xxriii. 2. 

2d tone. A border, — as of a mat. V. 
xxii. 15—18. 


Mixed. V. xxii. 18. 


(1) A rope. »» reins. III. iii 5. 
ruin, dissolution. V. ii 5. 


( 2 ) 


To involve,— to go on to affect. V. v. 
9. 


Small. V. v. 9 : xxl. 10. 


A coarse kind of hemp, or the cloth 
made from it. III. i. Pt. i. 60. 

To connect, continue. IV. vii. Pt. i. 4 : 
viii. Pt. iii. Us V. 1*. Si ziii. 8. 
_h*m* « to be the vicegerent of God. 
V. xii. 14. ^ ^ to bring in 

connection with the intelligence of Hea- 
ven. V. vii. 3. # |{j 7^ - 

connecting the all hut broken line of your 
sovereign. V. xxviii. 3. 

■ strings of pearls. III. i. Pt. i, 
52. 

(1) The end; the result. Often in 
connection with &}. IV. ii. 9 : iv. 4 : v. 
Pt. ill. 2. 6 : vi. 6 : viil. Pt. ill. 1, 5 ; V. 
xvi. 2, 23: xvii. 5. * a successful 

issue, expecially in the phrase 

IV. iii. 9 : V. Pt. 1. 3 ; Pt. Si. 3 : vul Pt. i. 

10: V. xxiv. 13. retirement,— the 
resignation of Yaou. II. i. 4. = fu- 

turity. V. vi. 10. As an adverb, — even- 
tually, finally, in the end. II. ii. 14 : V. v. 
9: xxl. 14. As a verb, — to end (neut. 
and act.), II. i. 17: V. iv. 39 : xxv. 10. 
To make an end of. V. xii. 10. To finish. 

V. vii. 10. 14 : xiii. 11 : xiv. 2 -J- 

|* finished the work of God). 

ft. ,v - *• p < *«. -“-i 


TO!.. HI. 


bO 
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■el 

chieh 

tsehg 

cbiieb 


m 

t’ung 


l, Pt. il. 2, — * in tbo end lie was 

virtuous. To be repeated, =» repeatedly, 
purposely. IL i. li: V. ix. 8: xxvli. 13. 
« H a single day. V. xviii. 4. (2) ; 
, the name of a mountain. 111. 

1. . t. i. 76. 

To tie. to contract enmity. 

V. L Ft ill. 28 . 

To cut short ; to extinguish. III. ii. 3 
iii. 8: IV. ix. 3: V. xxvli. 5, 
6, 1 2. To be extinguished. V. xiii. 9. 
El$ , to extinguish— bring premature 
ruin on — one’s-self. IV. x. 2. But the 
same phrase, fall, by in V. i. Ft. iii. 

2, — to cut one’s-self on from. 8o, in IV. 
▼ii. Ft. ii. 15, jjjjjj «-> mutually alien- 
ated. 

To gather together in one, — used ad- 
verbially. V. viii. 1. the great 

connected whole, **= the empire. V. iii. 5. 
To command in chief. V. xx. 7, 10. 

Raw »ilk. III. i. Ft. i. 19, 26. 


sse 

BZU 


U 

he 

hsi 



9»y 

sui 



king 

clung 



(1) Fine grass-cloth. III. i. Pt. i. 26, 
00. (2) fci-m used together, 

to embroider. II. iv. 4. 

(1) To soothe, to make tranquil and 
happy. IV. v. Pt. 1. 2 
▼ii. Pt. i. 4 ; Ft. ii. 13 ; it. iii. 11: V. i. 
Pt. i. 7 ( jj^): iii. 7 ; et at. Observe 

mmm IV. iii. 2. Tranquilly. V, 
vii. 9. ■= to carry out. V. xxiii. 6. To 

be secure. V. xxviii. 2. (2) The name 
of the fourth of Yu s domains. 111. i. Ft. 
ii. 20. 

(1) What is regular, and according to 
the standard. II. ii. 21. & & regular 
— stedfasi — in virtue. V. x. 9. (2) To 

go through. V. xv I. 4. (8) 

To plan, to define. V. xii. 2. 

To adjust. V. xx. 5. 

a cap made of the skin of the 
spotted ueer. V. xxii. 21. 

The large rope of a net, round which 
it is netted, and by which it is drawn. 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 9. = laws, £ Jjtj, 

III. iii. 7. 


A net. IV. Tit. Pt. i. 9. 

it ang 

$8 0) connected— next— 

chug carriage, — one of the emperor’s carriages, 
chui V. xxii. 20. (2) Variegated. V. xxii. 6. 
(3) the name of a kind of tent 

set up over the emperor, when he gave 



ch-6 

d»*o 


Vb 

seu 

lisii 



kuou 

kao 


t‘dhq 

feng 

m 

tsunq 

m 

hung 



% 


Jim 




shiu 

m 

siting 

sluing 

m 

yih 

y» 


audiences. V. xxii. 10, 14. But the same 
phrase in xix. 1, 8, denotes the keepers 
of the robes. 

liher.1, genemu,. ^ SS rtuN 
to cultivate a large and generous heart. 
V. xv. 18. 

Properly the end or point of silk in a 
cocoon. Used for u line or clue of inheri- 
tance. III. iii. 8 : IV. v. Pt. iii. 3 : V. xxr. 
2. = the inheiitance or pos- 

session. IV. v. I t. i. 2. 

Plain white silks. HI. i. ft. t 35. 


To bind or fasten, — * the 

metal-bound coffer. V. vi. 11, 18. 

To yield one’s-self remissly to. V. x. 1. 
Self -indulgence. IV. v. 1 1. ii. 8. 

(1) To gather together under one, — 
to take the leading of. II. ii. 9 : IV. viii. 
i t. ii. 1. To accumulate. IV. vii. Pt. iiL 
12. I do nut know the meaning of 
p , IV. iv. 1. (2) The whole of the 
plant of grain. III. i. Pt. ii. 18. 

(1) Duties, services. I. 8, 11 : II. iii. 

I. Achievements. II. ii. 14 : V. xiii. 23 : 
xxiv. 5 : xxv. 1. (2) To be achieved, 
carried out successfully. II. i. 8 : iii. 8. 
To be operated on successfully. 111. i. Pt. 
i. 6, 66, 77. To achieve good. IV. vii. 

I I . iii. 4 : V. xvii. 6. To achieve for. V. 
xxviii. 2. 

Numerous. IV. ii. 4. 


Luxuriant. HI. 1. Pt. i. 17. 


Woven fabrics. Of silk, we hare 

^ and m n. IIL i ft. L 19, 44. 
Of hair, pp. 69, 83. 

embruidcred. II. iv. 4. 


A string, — with reference to the car- 
penter’s line. IV. viii. » t. iii. 11. To ap- 
ply the string to, — to correct. V. xxvi. 3. 

To draw out or unroll a clue. To un- 
fold,— by reflection. V. xxi. 6. tfrfc 
ob to unfold and make use of the powers 
of others. V. xix. 19. 



henn 

hsttn 


To continue, to perpetuate, V. xiv. 25. 
jSj on from this time. V. xv. 
12 : xix. 16, 18, 20, 28. 

Purple silks. III. i. Pt. i. 52. 


Fine flow silk. HI. i Pt. i. 60. 

k'urattg 

k'uang 
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To connect, » to prolong. IV. vii. Pt. 
ii. 9. 


Fine chequered silks. III. L Pt. i. 35, 


To continue. IV. ii. 2 : V. xxv. 3. 


THE 121st RADICAL. ft 

& To be deficient, wanting. V. xxv. 6. 

freut 

ck‘Ueh 

THE I22d RADICAL. |$]. 

rot A negative adverb. It occurs nearly ns 
often as $IE or J^s. and its frequent use 
ii characteristic of the Shoo. It is, as 
nearly ns possible, synonymous with 
in sll its usages, « no, not ; do not ; to be 
without ; and there is not. there was not, 
&c. Especially it is found Indore other 
negatives, &c., and 

before fyf, f|£ and We have, in 

IV. iv. 8, . [g ^ [g .correspond- 
ing to the itf ^ 111 £ yj\, which I have 
called attention to under Ifflt. 

HR A crime, an offence. II. ii. 12, 20, 21 : 
buy V. xxvii. 16, 18; «t mrpe. alone, II. i. 

Uui 12 * If A- v - Ti - 11 * " al •• ft If- 

II. Hi. 6 ;etal , nn.l p, IV. .ii. Pt. 
i. 16; all a* the criminal or criminals. 

ij^L. the pain-punishment — of crime. 
To treat — deal with — ns criminal. IV. iii. 
4: vii. Pt. iii. 2; V.i. Pt. i.5: ix. 16. 

H To place, to set. IV. viii. Pt. i. 4. 


Punishment, generally. II. Ii. 12; III. 
Ii. 3 : iv. 5 ; 1 V. i. 4 : V. ix. 3, 8, 1 1, 13, 
16, 21 ; et soy*. Specifically, the punish- 
ment of fine. r 11i us it is used in V. xxvii. 
18, 19, 20; and in p. 17, we have the ' 
phrase -fj . the five fines. We meet j 
often «iih ^ nnd ^ ^ 
the punishment appointed by Heaven. 
E. g. V. i. Pt i. 10 ; Pt. iii. 3 : ii. 6. 

*g)j, the punishment inflicted by kings. 
V. xiv. 2. To punish. IV. vii. I’t. Ii. 12: 
V. xv. 18 ; tt al. 

(1) To be sorrowful ; to suffer distress 
from. V. x. II: IV. iii. 3. (2) To be 
involved. V. ir. 11. 


5Sg (1) A large aperies of bear. III. I. 
f?lH Tt. i. 69. Used to deseribe and stimulate 
soldiers. V. ii. 9 : xxiii. 6. (2) Name 
l’ 1 of au officer at the court of Shun. II. I. 
22 . 

THE 123o RADICAL. 

The sheep or goat. V. xii. 5. 

9 f t»9 

a The name of a pastoral tribe in 
the north-west, confederate with Chow 
'if against Shaug. V. ii. 3. 
eliiang 

Admirable, beautiful. To beautify, 
■= to do good service to. IV. viii. l*t. ii. 
U,e ‘ 10. to wear fine robes. V. xxiii. 

10 . 

to pursue the same course. 
yew V. xxiii. 2. Bui the meaning is uncer* 
yu tain. 

(1) To feel ashamed ; shame: IV. viii. 
>®- Pt. ii. 4 : V. iii. 8 : xxiii. C. (2) To 
"*f nourish. IV. vii. I t. ii. 10: V. x. 7. (3) 
hsiu *|*o |,ring forward, to advance. 'Phis sig- 
nification assumes various modifications, 
being here =— to euilivute. and there =* to 
employ. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 11 : V. iv. 13 : x. 
7 : xix. 5. 

S A flock or herd; a company. It is 
^ used to denote al 1 of a class. Alone it =» 

clrttn companies. V. x. 14. |if » lienii 
of creatures. V. x. II. We hare 
Jg. II. 1.9:,/ H I- l! 

^ j]j®. II. i. C:|g: g[, IV. Till. p*. 

1 1 ; S V- "■ 12 ; ^ XTii ' 

“i# xx. 1 : xxiii. 7: 

$ |^,xxvi.4 ! ^S-,xxx. 1. 

-^|k (1) To i»e righteous ; righteous ; right- 

cousness, what is right. II iii. 3: IV. ii. 

? 8 : v. Pt. i. 9 : ix. 3 : V. i. Pt. i. 8 : iii. 9 : 

1 It. 14: ix. IS, 17 ; tt al. ^ §H'|£ 
"f- , deemed it not righteous to be king. 
V xv. 6. Righteous men. V. ix. 15. l fl|| 
owl-like ways. V. xxvii. 2. (2) 

yftfl- the designation of prince Wan, 
xx viii. 1. 3, 4. 

The name of one of the families, which 
yt had the cure of astronomy, Ac., in Yaou’s 
time, and subsequently. I. 3, 4, 5, 8: III. 
1,81 iv. 1, 4. 

31 Soup. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2. 


TIIE 124tii RADICAL. m 

Trit (1) Feathers. IT. ii. 21: ITT. 1. Tt. I, 
'W 44, 52. (2) The name of a mountain in 
y** Hie cast, where Shun confined K‘nin. 1L 
>'“ I. 12. It is queried whether this w as tha 
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k'aou 

k'uo 


ich‘l 

& 

chng 

chfi 


koto 
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Rff 


same mountain mentioned in III. Pt. I. 
80, 85. 

A famous archer of antiquity, the 
prince nf K*eung, and opponent of T‘ae- 
k*ang. III. iii. 2. 

(1) To practise; practice. IV. r. Pt. 
i. 9. (2) To repeat; repcatetily.II.il. 
18 : V. vi. 9. Observe JJjj ^ 
Z\,V.xl*5. 

Altogether. to receive all. 

II. iii. 4. 

A long-tailed pheasant. Prohably*= 
the feathers of this bird. III. i. Pt. i. 85. 


(1) Wing,. ^ Iff. * wingapwt- 
ment. V. xxii. 11. To act as wings to, — 
to assist. II. ii. 1 : iv. 4 : V. xxii. 10 : xxv. 

3. (2) m n , next day. V. iii. 1 : 

▼i. 11 1 rii. 5; xil. 4, 5. (3) To be reve- 
rent,— in the phrase ^ £ H V. vii. 7. 
II. 

THE 125th RADICAL. 

Old. the old. IV. rii. Pt. 1. 15: V. i. 
Pt. li. 8 (3$ %). 

(1) A deceased father. If. i. 13: V. i. 
Pt. i. 5, 10 ; III. 5 ; tt al. But wc find it 
also, where the lather or fathers must 
be living. V. ix. 16 : x. 6 ; and perhaps in 
other passages, jjj^ ^ , grandfather 
and father ; progenitors generally. II. iv. 
9 : V. x. 5 : xxv. 3, 7. (2) Longevity. 
V. iv. 39 : xiii. 27 (*. b. ij| #;• c«) 
To examine. II. i. 3 : V. vii. 7, 8, 10, 12. 
(4) To complete. V. xiii. 24. 

90 years old. ^ ffl. between 90 
and 100.* II. ii. 9, But it is used in con- 
nection with W# or 100 year*. V. 
xxvii. 1. Old venerable men. IV. xi. 8. 
Old : the aged. IV. iv. 7: V. xxviii. 2 

(1) He or they who, — at the end of a 
phrase or clause, which contains a predi- 
cate to the who. njL iii. 5 : ir. 4 : IV. ii. 
8. (2) After a numeral. 

these five. V. iv. 32. 

Old. IV. xi. 5 : V. ix. 6 : X. 7 : xii. 12 

(#3 0)- {Si benefit, fronj 

age and experience. V- xvi. 16. 

THE 126th RADICAL, fjftj. 

(1) And, and then; and yet, some- 
times — but. II. i. 12, 16. 24 : iii. 2, 3 : iv. 
6, 8: IV. i. 2: vii. Pt. i. 9, 12: V. i. Pt. 
ii. 1 f iii. 8, 9 : iv. 12 : vi- 19 : xxi. 7 ; xxii. 


25 : xxx. 7. (2) «=■ they ; their. V. iv, 
11, 13, 19. The meaning here, however, 
is uncertain. It will be seen that |pfj is 
comparatively infrequent in the Shoo. 


THE 128ru RADICAL. if. 


^1) The ears. V. v. 5. . eyes 

ttrh and enrs, is spoken of ministers as being 
such to their sovereign. II. iv. 4: and 
perhaps V. xxvl. 7. (2) $ Ef. the 
name of a mountain. See 

Mm excessive pleasure. V. xv. 7. 
tun To be addicted to pleasure, xv. 18. 

J | jfc Bright. V. xix. 4, 22. 

kang 

keng 

m mi- to keep clamouring. IV. vii. 

kw5 Pt. i. 7. 

kuo 



mi 

wan 

wen 


m 

u'dn 

V&O 



ts'ung 


To he sage ; sage, sagely. IV. iv. 3, 7, 
8: viii. Pt. i. 11 : V. viii. 2: xxi. 2: xxx, 
6, 7. The sage, a sage, — with particular 
reference. II. ii. 4 : IV. iv. 2 : IV. viii. I't. 
ii. 8; Pt. iii. 9: V. xxi. 4. Sageness. V. 
iv. 6, 34. to think himself sage. 

V. xvii. 7. H? has not yet in the 

Shoo assumed its technical meaning of a 
sage, sage, as the iiighest type of hu- 
manity and a particular order of men. In 
V. xviii. 17, it can mean nothing more 
than the wise. 

To hear ; to hear of. II. i. 12 : II. iv. 4 : 
III. iw. 5 ( also in xv. 3): IV. i. 
2 1 ii. 8: vii. Pt. ii. 4 (n. b.): viii. Pt. ii. 
12 (foil, by V. I. Pt. ii. 3: ir. 3: 

ix. 5: xiv. 5. ^); ,/ vrpe. To be 

heard. II. L 1 1 A V. ii. 4 ^ ) : V. ix. 

21: xxviii. 1. To be smelt. V. x. 11: 
xxvii. 4. 

3d tone. Reputation, fame. V. viii. 8: 
xiiv. 4. Some other passages, V. ix. 4 : 
xvi. 14, are also marked, in many editions 
of the Shoo, in this tone, but they are 
simply passives. If they should be mark- 
ed, the passages indicated above as having 
the passive meaning should also lie so. 

To be acute of hearing. IV. v. Pt. ii. 7. 
«= distinctness. V. iv. 6. =* acutely. V. 

x. 5. — to hear with the 

ears of all. II. i. 15. It is generally found 
in combination with RJj, which phrase = 
to hear and see, in II. iii. 7 ; *= to be 
intelligent, in V. xvii. 7: xxvi. 2; *= the 
intelligent, in IV. ii. 2 : V. i. Pt. 8. 

(1) The notes in music. II. i. 24. 


Thing 3L 5^* tl » e five noUf *- IL iT * 4 * ( 2 > 

sb dug Music, — meaning dissolute music, in the 
phrase IV. U. 5. (3) Fame 


nj. I. Pt. ii 28- V. xxiv. 7. 
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ring 



tuh 

su 


chaon 


(1) Office, the duties of office. III. i v. 
It V. xx. 13. (2) To preside over, to 
secure a certain effect. V. xxx. (5. 

To hear, to listen to. II. ii. 16, 20: ir. 
1 : V. i. Pt. i. 2 ; I t. ii. 2, 7 : |v. 6 (= hear- 
ing) ; et srrpc. Often the idea of otiedience 
enters into the term. E. g. IV. ir. I : V. 
ix. 24 : xr. 15, 18. to acknow- 

ledge one’s offences. IV. ix. 4. To be 

listened to. IV. ii. 4 ; et aL M 73r«|. 

think highly ot what you hare heard. V. 
ix. 23. 


THE 129th RADICAL. 


Then, thereon. IV. iii. 4. 


To practise, — with earnest 

practice or submission. V. xxii. 5. 

To be grave ; to venerate. JflEfc «S, 
IV. v. P. i. 2. Gravity. V. ir. 6, 34. 
Gravely. V. viii. 8. So, probably, in the 
difficult phrase V. i. Pt. i. 5 : 

xiii. 21. 

(1) An introductory particle or con- 
junction. It most commonly =» therefore. 
E. g. II. ii. 20 : IV. iii. 4 : v. Pt. i. 2 : V. i. 
Pt. i. 6 ; Pt. iii. 4 ; el tape. Other meanings 
suit better, however, in many cases, as 
thereafter, thereon, in II. i. 6, 8 ; but, in 

IV. vii. Pt. iii. 4, 7 ; tt aL ; now, in V. xi. 
7 : xii. 20: xiii. 3 ; et aL It occurs twice 
in V. xi. 2, one of the instances being 
hardly explicable. In xiv. 20, 

^ »lway» re«d 

along with but a new meaning must 
then be coined to suit the case. We 
should put a comma at and read 
m with ; but I believe the text to 
be corrupt. (2) To let go. ^ II. 
i. 11. (3) To be at ease, to take heart. 

V. vii. 13. (4) To be reckless. V. i. Pt. 
Ui. 3. (5) To set forth, to offer. 

V. ii. 6. (6) Greatly, V. xvi. 17, 
19. 

(1) To institute. II. i. 10. To lay the 
foundations of. V. iii. 5 : x. 2. Obs. 

& to come to the throne, to begin a 
reign. III. iv. 1. Before other verbs, it 
~ to tegin. IV. iv. 5 : V. ix. 4 : ? xxviii. 
8. ma from the first, IV. ii. 4 ; at first, 
V. xiii. 5. (2) To be earnest or dili- 
gent. V. x. 6 ; ? xxviii. 3. 


# 

heaau 

hsiao 

m 

guug 


ku 


keen 

chien 

m 

ktcang 

kuang 

# 

king 

k£ng 

I 


choto 


ft 

p'ei 


% 

hu 


if 



seu 


hsU 


ning 

neng 


THE I30ri» RADICAL. 


To be like, to resemble. IV. viii. Pt. 
iii. 3. 


The nnmeof a supplementary sacrifice, 
offered the day alter the regular sacri- 
fice. IV. ix. 1. — This meaning is errone- 
ously introduced in p. 674, under the 

character m 

The thigh, the upper part of the leg. 
We find it always in connection with 

% IV. viii. Pt. iii. 9 : V. x. 6. The 
phrase is used metaphorically of minis- 
ters. II. iv. 4, 11 : V. xxr. 3. 

The shoulders. *=> to employ, to sus- 
tain IV. vii. Pt. iii. 10. = to maintain, 

in p. 13. 

The upper arm. See jQj. 


To be willing. V. vii. 11 : xvili. 4. 


To nourish, to keep. V. v. 8. j|j*, 

to leave those who may be brought up. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16. Here it ■=* children. 

^ sons. II. i. 24.— Of the same 
sound as this character, and hardly dis- 
tinguishable from it in form, is a 
helmet, which is found in the phrase 
in IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4 : V. xxix. 
2. It belongs to the 18th Radical 
and the character should have been enter- 
ed on p. 655. 

To turn the bark on, to disregard or 
disobey. IV. v. Pt. ii. 3. 

(1) What. IV. r. Pt. iii. 8. (2) The 
name of a nephew of the duke of Chow, 
prince Chung of Ts*ae. V. xvii. 2, 8. 

(1) To inherit. «= heirs. IV. ix. 
5. heir-son. I. 9. To follow 

after. V. xiii. 2. (2) The name of a state. 
III. ir. 1 : V. xxii. 19. 

(1) Mutually, together. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
2, 12, 14 ; Pt. 11.8, 6, 15 : V. vii. 13 : xviii. 
7: xxiii. 6: xxvii. 4, 20. is thus 

synonymous with yjiQ, though its con- 
struction is in most cases more difficult. 
We find it used in the same way as 
, when one of the parties whose action 
is intended is not directly expressed : — 
as in IV. v. Pt. ii. 2: V. xi. 3: xv. 14. 
(2) Employe's. — certain officers who are 
thus denominated. V. xviii. 25. 

To be able, can. It is used every- 
where before verbs like our auxiliary. In 
one case we find the idiomatic use of riff 
between it and the verb, — V. xxii. 25. 
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a 

hsieh 

m 

hiny 

lifting 

B* 

tt'o 



Vren 

t‘ien 


As an active verb. — to cultivate the abi- 
lity of t to help. V. xvi. 3 : xxii. 8 : xxviii. 
4. To lie able to manage, to can. V. ix. 
18 : xvi. 23. Ability. II. ii. 14 : IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 7: V. it. 18 (ob*. q|). — 

men of ability. IV. vili. Pt. ii. 5 : V. iii. 
9 : xx. 20. 

To be pressed. forced. IIL iv. 6. To 
force with. V. i. Pt, ii. 3. 


The leg-bone. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 

To cut up meat small. || seems 
to mean a collection of things small and 
trifling, *■ vexatious. II. iv. 1 1. 

(l) To be prosperous. V. v». 4. (2) 
To make strong, — spoken of spirits. V. 
x. 6. (3) To go to excess,— foil, by -ip. 
x. 8. 11. 


ft 

«At« 

shdn 


The kidneys. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 3 (n. b.) 


m 

ting 

lifting 


ch'ang 

M' 

Ju a 
fu 

ft 

leu 

Iii 

Ht 

foo 

fu 


yvig 


Rank odour. V. x. 11 : xxrii. 4. 


The bowels. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 3. 


The belly. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 3. 


The back-bone. V. xxv. 8. 


The skin. = shallow — skin-deep — 
speeches. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7. But the mean- 
ing here may be different, and *= punctur- 
ing, irritating, speeches. Compare. Ana. 
m vi. 

-» to receive. V. iii. 5: xxi. 14: xxiv. 
13. 


THE 131st RADICAL, g\ 

|JF A minister, the correlate of ^ . Pat - 

chtn We £ A- ™- »*• 2: V ‘ 

xxi. 6 ; and g^ *~p, V. i. Pt. ii. 3, both 
denoting ministers. But g^ jfff, II. ii. 
11 ,k> ministers and multitudes. Ministry, 
the duties of being minister. II. ii. 2. To 
act the part of ministers to, — to serve. V. 

iv. 21 (n. b.) % 22: xviii. 24. gf is 

generally to be taken of the great min- 
isters of a government ; when it is other- 
wise, this is indicated. Rl$ is spoken 
of himself by a great minister, IV. xi. 8; 
but g^, V. xx vi. 6 (comp. pp. 2, 4) 
is different. yj> gf , V. i*. 17, 1*. 



Ituny 


& 


means petty officers, but in T-d'g- 
V. xii. 24. the phrase is merely used in 
the self- depreciating style of conversa- 
tion. V. xx ix. 4, =* camp-fol- 
lowers, male and female. the 

master of the guards. V. xxii. 3. he- 
ministers away from court. V. xix. 9. 

To be good, admirable. V. x. 5 : xxvi. 
2. Good condition, = prosperity. IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 16. To approve, declare to be good. 
IV. ii. 3. to show approval 

of what is good, V. xxiv. 4. 

To present one's-self to, and deal with, 
in the character of the sovereign. II. ii. 
12 : III. iii. 5 ; V. xxii. 24 It is spoken 
of the sun, as seeing and visiting all with 

flight. U £ jjfl v. i. i* t . ui. 
s. 


THE 132d BADICAL. 


ft 

tsze 

tza 


B 

nei 

nieh 

It- 

ch'ow 

clrou 



kaou 

kuo # 


(1) As a preposition, from. — used 
with reference to time, place, ami person. 
Pastiin. b according as. 11. iii. 7 : V. 
i. I t. ii. 7 ; et al. (2) Self, of all person*, 
— myself, yourself, himself. Of one’s- 
self. V. ix. 8 ; et al. The meaning some- 
times approacl.es to — then, as a «ia//er of 
course. E. y. V. x. 6, 7 : xxx. 2. Its most 
frequent use in this signification is as 
joined to verbs in a reflex 6ense. We 
have to couut one's-self pos- 

sessed of talents and worth ; Jr| 

IKs ft ft ft )ilf' ft 
& ’ PI m ft ft 

jtt'ftM'ft r& ft ft 

W ft. ft )% ft ft 1*. 

Laws V. ix. 11, 13. Jp., to be 
able to observe the laws. V. xviii. 25. 

A fetid odour. Used as a verb, * to 
make one’s-self abominable, to ruin. IV. 
vii. Pt. ii. 6, 8. 

BM Slum’s minister of Crime. II. 
i. 17, 20: ii. 10, 11, 12: iii. 1, 2, 3, 8: iv. 
1,8, 11. The diet, gives from , 
as the more correct form of the character. 


THE 123d RADICAL, rg. 

-jr; (1) To come, to arrive. V. xvi. 20. It 
is everywhere followed by -p, and ^ 
chih „ t0 come to, to reach to. Si*e 
everywhere in the 'Tribute of Yu,' et al. 
Generally the point of departure is in- 
dicated ; but sometime* it is not, and has 
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m 

cht 

chili 


£ 

Vue 

t‘ui 



tsin 

chin 


to be gathered from the context. E. g. 
V. x. 8: xi. 3, 6: xv. 5: xviii. 7, 12, 23. 
(2) The most, perfect, entire,— that 
which has reached the utmost degree. 11. 
H. 21: V. xxi. 3. II' to push to 
the utmost extent. V. xxiii. 5. 

To carry out fully. IV. i. 4 : V. xiv. 2, 
21, 24 : xviii. 29. It is thus used for the 
most part with reference to the infliction 
tf punishment. Before verbs it indicates 
th - doing to the utmost what the verb 
intimates. IV. vii. Pt. i. 17 : V. x. 6. 

— to pu: to death. V. xvii. 1 ; but 
nWi V. xiv. 5, = extreme punish- 
ment. mzm , the things produced 
by virtue. V. v. 3. In I. 6, is under- 
stood to mean the extreme limit of the 
sun’s shadow. 

Towers. V. i. Pt. i. 5. JJJ* , the 
Stag tower, a structure of the tyrant 
Show. V. iii. 9. 

To arrive, to come on. V. xxll. 4. 


THE 134 Til RADICAL. £j. 


IV. vii. Pt. 1. 7 ; but — the old ministers, 
in V. vili. 10. alone the old 

course, in V. iii. 8. It is often abverbial, 
= of old, at first. III. iv. 6: IV'. viii. Pt. 
ii. 1 : xi. 5, 8 : V. viii. 3 : xv. 5, 6. « 

for long. V. xxiv. 10. 

THE 135m RADICAL, "gp 


& 

$h aj i 

sh« 

ft 

shoo 

shu 


(1 ) To neglect, to abandon. II. ii. 3 
(•» £3 , to give up one’s own views 
and wishes): IV. i. 2. (2) To let loose, 
— spoken of cattle. V. xxix. 3. 

To deal gently or kindly with. V xviii. 
6 (foil, by -J-). 


TI1E I3CTH RADICAL. H- 



shun 



HOP 

wu 


The ancient emperor, so denominated. 

& #•*•'*• i l.S.1*. 

17, 18: IV. viii. I't. iii. 10. 

To make postures. Spoken of birds 
and beasts *= to gambol in a regular way. 
II. i. 24 : iv. 10. m to dunce. 11. ii. 21 : 
IV. iv. 7. dancing habits. V. 

xxii. 19. 


yu 


ya 


m 


3™ 

yU 


king 

hsiug 


f 

chti 

I 

cbiu 


(1) VV’ith, along with. II.il. 19: IV. 
v. Pt. iii. 2: V. viii. 1. And sometimes 
answers better in translation than with. 
V. vi. 8, 16, 17. The with is sometimes 
nearly «= for. II. ii. 17 : IV. vi. 1. For, 
on behalf of. IV. iii. 4. (2) To give to. 
V. ix. 16. So, in IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12, which 
is peculiar. To grant, or concede to. 

III. iv. 6: IV. iv. 5 (n.h.) (3) Than, 
forming a comparative with II. ii. 
12. (*) ? - |ffj- IV. ▼. Pt. i. 9. 

3d tone. To be present at, to share in. 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 14. 


chow 

chou 



liung 


1st tone. an officer at the | 

court of Shun. II. i. 21. 

To arise, rise or get up. — with varied 
application, «*= to get better, to rise from 
bed, &c. IV. xi. 2, 8: V. iv. 3 : xxii. 7, 
25 : xxvi. i : xxix. 1. In xxvii. 4, the 
meaning of is no more than thereon. 
To rise, »■ to flourish. IV. v. Pt. iii. 2 : 
V. xiv. 25. To make to rise or pros- 
ptT. V. vii. 9. Oh,. ft g ft 
V. xxi. 5. To give rise to, to originate. 
II. ii. 17 : iv. 11 : V. xi. 4. 

To lift up, * to advance to office. EL 
iv. 7 : V'. xx. 20. 

What ia old ; old. IV. ii. 2, « : V. Pt. ! 
iii. 9 : vii. Pt. i. 5, 13 : V. xvii. 6 : xxv. 8, ' 

7 WA — * men of old families, in i 



chien 



so 


THE 137m RADICAL. ft. 

A boat. II. iv. 8 : 1 V. vii. I’t. li.6: viii. 
Pt. i. & 

TnE 138 tu RADICAL, 


To be good ; good ; the good. II. iv. 11 : 

IV. ii. 7 : viii. I't. i. 2 ; Pt. iii. 9 : V. i. Pt. 
i. 5; l t. iii. 6: xxi. 13: xxvi. 3. Excel- 
lent. skilful. IV. PL ii. 12: V. xxi. 6. 
7Q greatly good. IV. ▼. Pt. iii. 8: 

V. i. Pt. ii. 5. — goodness. V. xxv. 2. 

To be difficult or toilsome; difficulty, 

hardships. IV. iv. 5: v. Pt. iii. 1 ; Pt. ii. 
13 : V. vii. 8, 7, 8, 11: xvi. 17 : xxiv. 10 : 
xxv. 5 : xxviii. 8 : xxx. 3. Mji pain- 


ful toil. V. xv. 2, 3, 7: xxii. 7. 


& food of toil,— that procured by agri- 
culture. II. iv. 1. To realize the difficulty 
or pain of. II. Ii. 2 : V. xxi. 5. 


THE 139m RADICAL. 

(1) The countenance, the looks; the 
deportment. II. iii. 2: V. xxiv. 5: xxvi. 

6. Obaervo rfj ^ |f,| (ft. V. iv. 

11. (2) Colours, III. i. Pt. i. 35. 3L 
ft , the five col urs. II. iv. 4. (3) 
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Dried grau. 38, forage. V. xxix. 


ft 

J") 

jui 


Licentious pleasure. III. iii. 6: IV. ii. 6 
(SB V.i. Pt.i.5. 

THE l«Oru RADICAL. 

The name of ft principality, the chief 
of which was minister of Instruction to 
king Ching. V. xxii. » : xxiii. 2. 


Grass. 


» forage. V. xxix. 5. 


ts l oo 

ch‘u 


nteaou 

iniao 


j* 

jo 


:euou 5. 
cliiao 

m 

tsze 

t xft 


To thatch. V. xi. 4. 


=5? 

k'oo 

k‘u 


(1) Growing grain. IV. ii. 4. (2) — ■ 
the name of the original seat of the 
Meaon, a tribe which occasioned much 
trouble in the times of Yaou, Shun, and 
Y u. lliey are cnlled ' — \ 
jijj gl. II. i. 19, 27 : ii. 20, 21 : iii. 2 : iv. 
8: III. i. Pt. L 78: V. xxvii. 8, 5, 7, 12. 

(1) To be u ; a*, as if; if. I. 1, 9, 10: 
II. i. i, 21, 22: ii. 1, 19, 21 : iii. 1 : iv. <i, 8; 
et passim. From to be as conies the signi- 
fication of — to conform to, to follow, to 
act in accordance with. We have other 
verbs associated with in this usage ; 

2; « ai; jjjj£ IV. viii. Pt. i. 11; 
fij^.V.xii. 18. To cause to conform 
to. IV. iii. 2. To be as should be, in 
accordance with the natural condition. 

IV. iv. 2 ; et at. To be regulated gently. 

V. xii. 21. When, in the case that. IV. 
vii. Ft, i. 9 ; Pt. ii. 5 ; et ai % occurs 
before phrases, and adverbs of time, when 
we cannot translate it. V. vii. 4 : xii. 4 : 
xx. 2 : xxvii. 2. To approve. V. x. 7 : 
XV. IS ; el at. Observe especially ^ fif, 
in IV. vii. Pt. iii. U. Such ua,— in 
enumerations of famous men, but not 
always. V. xvi. 7, 12 : xxviii 8 jjf ). 
In the frequently recurring phrases 

simply *= as. Comp. 1V - X1 - 

8 ; and V. vii. 10. Thus, 

nearly to this effect, — in the formulas 

3E or iV 0- IV - Tii - l>t - ?•«= 

xi. 1, 4 : V. iii. 5 ; et scepe. After adject- 
ives = our like or ly . V. iv. 84. — Observe 

V. xii. 2: JM fc V. xix. 16: xxiii. 6; 
ii##- xx. 4 ; , xxiii. 2. 

Bitter. V. iv. S. To embitter. Jrj 
•"{ik IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6. 


tsze 

Ud 


m 

king 


This, these. Passim. It stands some- 
times, especially at the beginning of clau- 
ses, with adverbial force, and == here; 
now; thus; therefore. K. q. IV. ii. 2: 
Tii. Pt. i. 3, 14 ; Pt. ii. 14 : V. vii. 2 : x. 7 : 
xvi. 9, 13 : xix. 19 : xxii. 4. 

(1) one of Yu’s nine pro- 

vinces. (2) There are two mountains 
ching CA ||cd King, mentioned in the Shoo ; — the 
southern King, one of the boundaries of 
King-chow, III. i. Ft. i. 46, 54 ; Pt. ii. 3 ; 
and the northern, in Yung-chow, Pt. i. 
76 ; Pt. ii. 1. 

Grass.— vegetation generally, distinct 
from trees. II. i. 22 : 111. i. Pt. i. 17, 23, 
42: IV. iii. 5: V. iv. 32 aft xxi. 
4. ]||[ jj^|, to steal among the grass, 
probably -*= to commit highway robbery. 
IV. xi. 8. 

(1) Uncultivated, overgrown with 
grass and weeds. ^ !JJ», IV. viii 
huangj pt rii , i go HE alone, in xi. 3, «** 
the wilds. (2) The name of the last of 
Yu’s domains. III. i. Pt. ii. 22. (3) Af- 
ter nouns, it — to be wildly addicted to. 
We hare m% «i >v.i,£jfc 
***• 6* Perhaps it may be con- 
strued in these cases as a noun. (4) As 
a verb, — to neglect, IV. Tii. Pt. i. 8; to 
waste, to ruin. IV. xi. 4 : V. xx. 16. (3) 
Used adverbially, — wildly ; neglectfully. 
III. iii. 8 : IV. vii. Pt. ii. 2 : V. i. Ft. iii. 
2 : x. 11 : xv. 4, 5 : xviii. 4. Greatly. II. 
iv. 8 : V. xxvii. 1. 

A bitter herb. Used metaphorically, 
as we use wormwood. IV. iii. 3. 


ts'aou 

te l ao 




roo 

tu 

rit 

le 

li 


yew 

yu 


m6 

ino 

* 

lac 

lai 


Nearly synonymous with RS- - 
to manage, the management of. V. xx. 16. 

A useless plant, resembling growing 
corn in the statk and leaf. IV. ii. 4. 

Not ; not to be ; do not. II. ii. 24 : IV. 
iv. 2(|| ^ II. *(^L tl %r 
V. xxi. 5. 

Probably the name of a mountain in 
tlie present Ting-chow, Shan-tung. * 
gg, 111. i. Pt. i. 26. 


a kind of three-ribbod rush, j mf >4*’ 8ec A 4 

^ ' 7 * • »__ fxina 


tuaou 

mao 


used’ in straining the spirits for the 
imperial sacrifices. III. i. 52. 


tsinq 

ching 
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~$X To turn up the (-round, -take the first =j*f: 
-D steps in cultivating a field. V. vii. 1] : ED 


tire 

tz i 

ko 


htca 

hua 


¥ 

ts'uy 

ti'ui 

* 


lb 

lo 


kb 

ko 

m 

timg 


atop* 

x\. 4. 

The name of a marsh. III. i. Pt. i. 57 ; 
Pi. ii. 10. 

1st tone. Variegated, of different oo- 
j^ a lours. V. xxii. 16. Jj|, the varie- 

hua gated bird, — the emblematic pheasant 
embroidered on the upper robe of the 
emperor. II. iv. 4. jjjf, flowery and 
great, a name of the empire. V. iii. 6. 

perhaps the name of Shun. II. i. 1. 
3d tone. The nAme of a mountain ; — 
the western mountain of Shun's pro- 
gresses. III. i. Pt. i. 62 ; Pt, iv. ii. 3 (railed 
7 ■■ V. iii. 2. 

To collect, to be assembled. V. iii. 6 
(observe the construction, which is intri- 
cate). 

Ten thousand, a myriad, myriads. It 
is used generally in a vague manner, 
and «=* all of what is spoken of. We 

hRVC r% £4 the myriud surnames, =«■ 
the people, III. iii. 9: IV. vi. 9: V. i. Pt. 

i. 5 : iii. 8 : xix. 5 ; the myriad 

countries, the empire, I. 3: II. ii. 8: 
V. xx vi. 2 ; et tape ; ^ i|j, all matters, 

Il.ir.ll; $U|, II. $ (if , 

myriad ages, for ever, and $ & u. 

ii. 8 : IV. v. Pt. i. 7 ; Pt. ii. 2 iV. xiii. 4, 

27, 28 ; et al. ; IV. vii. Pt. ii. 

12 ; Pt. iii. 5 ; et al, ; seems to 

** the myriad heads of families, another 
name for the people, in IV. v». 10; ^ 
jj, the myriad regioos, IV. ii. 2, 8: iii. 
1, 2, 3, 8 : et tape ; all things, 

V.i. p,.i.3;^[g occurs only once, 
—in V. xx. 8. 

In the phrase 
i. 13. 


To accumulate. V. xx. 16. 


drub 

cb‘u 


kue 

kui 

M 

met 

ruieh 


To cover. V. xvii. 3. To be covered, 
■ to be disregarded. V. xxvii. 6. 


Not, to be without. V. xvi. 13. 


ts'ue. 

ts'ai 


(1) Criminals undergoing a lesser 
banishment. III. i. Pt. ii. 21. It is que- 
ried whether we should not read the cha- 
racter thd in this meaning. (2) The 
name of a mountain, which is not well 
ascertained. III. i. Pt. 1. 65. (8) The 
name of the appanage, in the present 
Ho-nan, of Too, knowu as a 

younger brother of the duke of Chow. V. 
xvii. 1. HU sou is tip, — in the 

same par. 

(1) To determine, decide firmly; to 
be determined. II. ii. 18 : V. ix. 12. (obs. 

13, 22. (2) To conceal. IV. 

iii. 8. 

(1) To be luxuriant. ^ V. 

ir. 82. (2) 7. ? . m to be a fence or 
bulwark to. V. viii. 4 : xvii. 6. 

Wt <*) ruu I u - 

fang and long. V. iv. 14. (2) To be ecatter- 
«>• ^ #p IV. vii. Pt. iii. S. (3) 
To be dissolute. V. xxiv. 9. 

(1) To rcuch to, extend over. II. iv. 
8. (2) To press on, «=» to deal sternly 

with. V. x. 13. Ought we not to read 

the character in the first of these mean- 
ings — p'O ? 

To be hidden, kept iu obscurity. V. 


pe 

P» 


/«* 


pt 

po 


m 

ts'tviy 


to decease. II. 


The name of a State, not far from the 
original scut of T‘ang, who punished its 
chief. V. ii. 6. 

To correct. II. ii. 7. Before another 
verb, strictly. V. xx. 1. 


^ , IV. 


(1) Young, youthful. j|£ 
mung iv.7. (2) Stupidity. IV. iv. 34. Cloudi- 
ness. IV. iv. 29. (3) Two mountains 
were thus named, — one in Ts*cu-ehow, 
III. i. Pt. i. 30 ; the other in Leang-ehow, 
p. 65. 

?f Grass-green. 2F& II. iv. 7. 

ts’a>uj 




suit 

sou 


tmou 

t&uo 


xii. 10. 

(1) An art, arts. V. vi. 6. >{$b 

III. iv. 3. H in V. xix. 9, are 
certain officer* so denominated. (2) /. 
9. ^1^, to cultivate, to bring under cul« 
tivntion. III. i. Pt. i. 30, 68 : V. x. I. 
Medicine. IV. viii. Pt. i. 8. 


A large jungly marsh, to which beasts 
will resort. V* iii. 6. 

A kind of water-plant, — duckweed, one 
of the emblematic figures on the lower 
sacrificial robe of the emperor. II. iv. 4. 

(1) To revive. IV. ii. 6. (2) Appa- 
rently the name of a principality or Slate. 
V. xix. 24. 

To exert one’s-self. V. xiii. 13. 


voi.. 


111. 


90 
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m 


bu 


A tiger, tiger*. V. ii. 9 (comp, for 
soldiers): xxt. ii. (2) j|£, life- 

guard*. V. xxii. 11. The officer com- I hui 
mantling them i* called &‘"p 


ntd 

yao 


He and other officer* under him are call 
ed ILft- in xix. 1, 8. (8) The name 
of an officer in the court of Shun. II. i. 
22. 

To oppress, tyrannise over. II. 1, 24: 
li. 8 : I V. vi. 3 ; et mepe. Full, by in 
V. ii. 6 : xviii. 8. Oppressive, dangerous, 
— used of sickne**. V. vi. 5. Oppression ; 
sometimes = oppressors. II. iv. 8 : IV. iii. 
8 : iv. 8 : V. i. Ft. i. 5 : et s<rjte. — ca- 
lamities. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4. Observe ^ 

)HZ W v - 

To kill, = oppressors. V. Jxvii. 2. 


THE 142o RADICAL. ljj. 

one of the principal ministers 
of T ang. IV. ii. 2. 


“FP 011 ™ MT ^* 2, ** tbs 
first troubler of the empire, a wicked and 
seditious prince of the most ancient 
times. 

A tribe, whose seat was in the pres, 
dep. of blting-too, 8ze-ch*uen. confederate 
with Chow against bhang. V. ii. 8. 

An insect ; — but used for animals 
generally. 20 the emblematic pbe»- 
snnt depicted on the emperor’s robe. II. 
iv. 6. 

ijjaS An ant. «— ant-coloured. V. xxii. 22. 


ch k t 

ch‘i 


s/ltth 

shu 


chHen 

& 

hen 

hsii 


The name of a star. I. 6. 


p IN 


yu 


hnou 

hao 

St 

hnou 

hao 


lcih 

ko 


(1 ) To consider, think about. V. x. 3 : 
xxi. 5. Jj^, nothing to think about, 
a time of freedom from all anxiety. II. ii. 
6 : V. xxiv.3. (2) A forester, the designa- 
tion of the warden of woods and forests 
under Shun. II. i. 22. = a forester, 

generally. IV. v. Pt. i. 7. (3) The name 
of the principality which had belonged 
to the family of Shun, who is thence 
called ijap, 1. 12; and alone, V. 
xx. 8. Obs. ^ II. i». 9. 

1st tone. To cry out. §£ '/£• 11 

U.21. 

A warning order or command. V.xxvi. 


Name of the appanage of a younger 
brother of king Wan, called V. ; 


U 

li 

R 

dcun 


Iceuen 

chUau 


«#■ pearls. III. i. Pt. i. 85.— The 
diet, says that this character is * the 
name of a kind of pearl.’ This is a mis- 
take, I apprehend. It should rather be 
taken as the oyster, in which pearls are 
found. 

® |^, the name of a lake, the 
modern Po-yang. III. i. Pt. i. 38. 

Insects moving about. — Used for to be 
stupid, II. ii. 20; and for stupid, sense- 
less, agitation. V. vii. 3, 5, 8. 

To bo clean or pure. V. xviii. 16. To 
make clean, to cleanse, x. 16. To hold 
to be clean or guiltless, xxvii. 12. 

The wild tril>os of the south. But we 
find it used, where it must mean such 
wild tribes generally. III. i. Pt. ii. 22. 
As distinct from the tribes of other quar- 
ters, they are spoken of as the 
V. v. 1. We have in II. i. 16, 

20 ; and @ in V. Hi. 6. 

The silk worm. = to be made fit 
for silkworms. 111. i. Pt. i. 16. 


k‘H-ci 


jfa. 

heui 


l llrL * 

xvi. 12. ! 

To be wanting. V. v. 9. The dic- 

tionary gives this character under f 
k‘uei _i, u t incorrectly. In the j|t£ we 

find it under the appearance of the j hsieh 
breath slowly ascending and stopped. 

is the phonetic element in the char- 
acter, and the ideographic; and it | 
ought to have its place in the diet, under 
the latter. 


THE 143d RADICAL. 


Blood. V. iii. 9. 


jfil.- 


To be paiued, to feel the pain of. V. x. 


? hei 


But i* no longer used for ! 


THE 144m RADICAL. 


ft 


ft 


lexical purposes, being thrown out to re- 
duce the number of radicals (as they ^ ^ 
are termed) as much as possible. This 
practice has given rise to not a few ano- h&ing V— m 
mulics in the arrangement of characters. ' m 


(1) To go, to travel over. V. xix. 22. 
To make to go. II. iv. 8. Used of the 
course of the sun and moon. V. iv. 38. 

to go away and escape. IV. xi. 
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ff 

king 

hsing 





yen 

hang 

he«g 



tcei 


e 




e 



pennn 

p»ao 


9. (2) To do ; to carry — bo carried — 

into practice ; to execute ; practice, execu- 
tion. II. iii. 8 : IV. i. 1 : v. Ft. i. 7: viil. Pt. 
ii. 12, 13 : Pt. ii. 3, 5 : V. i. Pt. i.5 ; Pt. iii. 
8: ii. 7: iv. 16: ix. 21 : xxv. 6. sfify**’ 
obsolete laws. V. xxvii. 18. (3) ^ 

the five elements. III. ii. 3 : V. iv. 
3, 4, 5. 

3d tone. Actions, conduct. IT. i. 25 : iii. 
8: III. i. Pt. ii. 17: V. iv. 18: v. 9 

fj)- *• » (f@ 1# W s *“• 

2. 

the name of a mountain. III. 

1. ft.il. 1. 

— to push out, to infer. V. iv. 23. 

(1) The beam of a balance, or steel- ' 
yard. II. i. 8. the gem-adorned i 

transverse, a part, apparently, of an as- 
tronomical instrument used by Shun. II. 
i. 5. To weigh, to adjust. V.xiii. 16. (2) 
** ,e nan,e » or a T*ang*a 

minister, E Yin. IV. v. Pt. i. 1 ; Pt. iii. 

10. He is also called wm V. xvi. 7. j 
(3) The name of a mountain, the south- 
ern boundary of King-chaw. III. i. Pt. 
i. 46 ; Pt. ii. 4. It is the southern moun- 
tain of Sh un's progresses. II. i. 8. (4) 

the name of a river, an affluent 
of the Ho. III. i. Pt. i. 6. 

(1) To defend. = defence. III. i. j 
Pt. ii. 20. ||^, we, defenders of the 

throne. V. xxiii. 1. (2^ Name of the 5th of : 
the domains of Chow. V. iii. 3 : ix. 1 : x. 10, 
13: xxiii. 4. (3) Name of a principality | 
which occupied part of the pres, provinces 1 
of Chih-le and Ho- nan. V. xxii. 8. (4) j 
The name of ft river. III. i. I*t. i. 9. 

THE 145th RADICAL. £ 

Clothes, robes. Specifically, the upper j 
garments. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. • 

a martial garb. V. iii. 8. 

2c dancing habits. V. xxii. 19. The j 
phrase is used in two senses;— 

as the name of an officer or officers, keep- 
ers of the robes, xix. 1, 8; as the name 
of a sort of tent used in audiences, xxii. 
10, 14. 

3d toue. To put on, =« to carry into 
practice. V. ix. 5. 

(1) That which ia ontside. the outside ; 
iH-jond. III. iii. 1 <■{£ ^ 

HEL outside ministers,— officers be- 



chung 


*£ 

jtn 

jdn 


p‘i 

# 

p'e 

p‘i 


yond the court. V. xix. 9. mm 
beyond the seat. V. xix. 22. mm- 
the four outsides, the utmost limits, 
north, south, oust, and west. I. i. (2) To 
serve ns a mark to. I V. il. 2. To set up 
a mark for. — to signalise. V. xxiv. 3. 

Man's good moral nature. II. iii. 6: IV. 
Ui. 2. 

The lnppel in front of a coat or jacket, 
buttoning, arccording to Chinese usage, 

on the right side. Ai ft VxxiT - 18 -~ 
It is Also written ^jy. 

3d tone. To reach to. I. 1 : III. i. Pt, 
I. 62 ; 1»L ii. 23. 

1st tone. To put on one, to dress one 
with. V. xxii. 2. 


The lower edge of a garment. 


y u 

yu 


tthang 


descendants. V. viii. 2. 

To be generous, enlarged in mind and 
act ; what is generous. V. ix. 22 : xiii. 10 : 
xvi. 17. Obs. in IV. ii. 8, fg, to 
transmit a generous example, and 
alone, = to become enlarged. To make 
generous. V. ix. 5. Obs. tt # 
xviii. 21. To rule generously. V. ix. 19 : 
xiii. 13. 

The lower robe or garmenL IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 4 : V. xxii. 22, 23. 

Undress, = to take liberties, to allow 
one’s-self. I V. vii. Pt. ii. 6. 


hsieh 



srfing 

hailing 


gift 

hsi 


(1) To overtop. I. 1: II. iv. 1. (2) 
To complete, to perfect ; perfection. II. 
xvi. 20: II. iii. 8. 

A double garment, «*r to be repeated. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 5. 


THE I46tii RADICAL. 


09 

*e 

hsi 


The west. V. xxii. 17. On the west, 
(adv. and prep.) ; westwards ; at the west. 
II. i. 8: III. i. Pt. ii. 23: I. 6: V.xiii. 
3. Western. V. xxii. 16. 18, 19, 21 : xxiii. 
1 ; el. ai. Ch‘ang and FA, afterwards 
king Win and king Woo, were jjtj 
chiefs of the west, IV. x. 2; and 
appears often as a denomination of tlm 
western portion of the empire, subject to, 
or acknowledging the supremacy of, tho 
House of Chow. V. i. Pt. ii. 2 ; l*L ii. 2, 
5 : ii. 1, 9 : vii. 3; «/ nl. Wc have g§ 
in III i. Pt. i. 83, which is acc. to 
rule; bnt jHj in IV. ii. «, shows 
how promiscuously the term ^ may bu 
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yaou 

y»o 


yaou 

y«o 


u««d. the western mountain, 

II. i. 8, is mount Hwa (sec 30). 

III. i. Pt. i. 70 ; Pt. ii. 2, is a moun- 
tain far to the west, commonly thought 
tobein the Koko-nor. |)Jj fp]\ III. i. Pt. 
I. 70, 72, 82, is the Ho, In its course from 
north to south. As a verb, fJlj mm 
vested you, settled you in the west. V. 
xiv. 8. 

1st tone. (1) To restrain. V. xviii, 
23 — (?). the domain of re- 

straint, — the 4 tli of Yu’s tenures. III. i. 
Pt. ii. 21. (2) In the phraw »£ DO, 
to examine the evidence in criminal cases. 
V. ix. 12 : xviii. 1 1. — This is a perplexing 
phrase, especially as we have to interpret 
it differently in xviii. 23. 

That which is important, the essential 
principle, V. xxvii. 19. |§c* in V 

xxiv. 8, is probably the completeness of 
a govt, measure. 

]fl a tnust Jn the P re *- °f 
Hwae-k'ing, Ho-natt, operated on by Yu. 

III. i. Pt, i, 6. 

To subvert, overthrow. III. ill. 8 : iv. 4 

S ): IV ’ H * 9: r ■ n - >• s; v - 

xxvii. 4. 


•« 

chiao 


iewan 

kuan 


ft 

1 kttt 
i chiao 


it. making special reference to the first 
instance of its occurrence in the 8hoo, 
where it is not the appearance of the in- 
ferior, but the action of the superior, 
which we are led to think of. The com- 
mon idea is that of — n case of audience. 
It is only used in one other instance in 
the Shoo, — V. xix. 22, where I have ren- 
dered it to display, bringing that mean- 
ing out of Hi, by which interpreters 
explain it. 

To apprehend, to perceive. Iff 
unperceived. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 5. 

To see, to contemplate. 1. 12: JL Iv. 4 : 
IV. Til. Pt. 1. 8: V. i. Pt. 1.6: X. 11 ^ 
xli. 4: xiii. 28: xxvii. 12 (foil, by 
“J~j. — to prove, to evidence. IV. vi. 

10. This idea may lie traced also in I. 
12 ; et at. ■= seeing, sights. V. xv. 12. 

THE 148th RADICAL, jfy. 

A horn, horns. V. i. Pt. ii. 9. 


THE 149th RADICAL. 


k< r tn 

phien 


Aren 

hsien 


m 

k'tcti 

kuci 

she 

shih 


ft 'in 
ch'in 


k in 
Chin 


THE 147nt RADICAL. J!. 

To see, to observe j to be seen, IV. v. 
Pt. ft. 8 : V. vi. 9 : ix. 6 : xi. 2 : xix. 4, 6 

(lift JjL> :xxl - 4 - 

(1) To appear before. II. ii. 21 : IV, 
iv. 1. (2) To appear, to present one’s- 
self, be seen. III. iii. 6: v. xvi. 14, — It 
is hardly possible to make anything of 

To admonish, HI. iv. 3 (m. b.J, 


To see, V. i. Pt. ii. 7 : iv. 6 («« seeing). 
To look at, to consider. III. iii. 5: IV, v. 
Pt. ii. 7: viii. Pt. i. 8: xvii. 7i xxviii. 4. 
To have a regard to. IV. v. Pt. ii. 6 : vii. 
Pt. ii. 4. /. q. to display. V. xiii. 
8 . 

(1) To love; to show affection to. I, 
2: IV. v. Pt. iii. 1 ( ^ fiff V. 

xvii. 4 (i.d.): v.3. Tolovemutually.il. ! 
ft. 19. To love relations. IV. iv. 4." (2) i 
Relatives. V . i, Pt. ii. 6. (3) To approach, 1 
place one's-self near to. V. I 

xxx. 4. 

(1) To give audience to, II. i. 7, 8. — ! 
In the Index to Mencius. I have said that | 
this char, means — ‘to wait upon a sn- . 
perlor.’ 'to appear at court.’ Such is its 
usage in his Works, and so the diet, define* 


3 


i 


To say, to speak ; to speak about. II. 
i. 24 : ii. 10: iii. 3: IV. iv. 1 : viii. Pt. i. 

I, 2 ; Pt. ii. 12 1 V. xiv. 26 : xv. 5 ; et tape. 

=f, to defame. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 3. 
To talk, used contempt nouly, I. 10. We 
hAve often fB. to speak, saying, 
and the fonnula == R. ^ 

IV. v. Pt. i. 5 : vii. Pt. i. 13 : V. i. Pt. iii. 
4 ; iv. 2, 8: x. 12. Words. II. Ii. 8, 16, 
17, 21. =* reports. II. i. 9 : iv. 7. ex- 
compositions. II iv. 6. =2*, the 

designation of Rhun's minister of com- 
munication. II. i. 26. seems 

to *** 7aS the fire notes of music, in 

II, iv. 4. jtf = notifications, in V. 
xix. 13. alone, in V, iv. 6, "—speech ; 
and in xix. 17, — ■ HEf — a speech, 
or a single remnrk. Of phrases with 
=■, vc lidTe || ^3", II. It. 1 ; et at.; 

, to eat one’s words, bo false to 


them, IV. ». 4 j ^ , IV, iv. 7 ; ||g£ 

=f , V. Pt. iii. 9 I ^ 3", vii. Pt. i. 1 ; 
|f . til. Pi. 1. 7, and j&jjf and 

if W - ' ho" 1 ^ P • V. 

ftv. 16. lfi; yj^ to set words flowing, 
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to r*i*e a rumour, V. 7 : xrlil. 


, ix. 5 ; 


“ fS 


W 1 *iU. 4 ; • 


EM 


xvii - 7! # f- **«• 17 > US W' 

xxx. 5. 

gij* To punish. II. iii. 6. 

t'aou 

t‘ao 

^|| 0 ) To instruct, to admonish, to lesson. 

hsun 11 i8 generally foil, by -j-. E. g. IV. 
hsttn iv. 1, 7 : riii. Pt. iii. 2 : V. v. 1. But not 
always,— as in V. ix. 5 : xv. 14 ( =jj|| 

15. To be instructed in. V. iv. 16: 
xix. 20. Ohs. m^MWK v.ii. 
17 • ** 
xxii. 4. A lesson, instructions. III. iii. 
4. 6 : iv. 2 : I V. v. Pt. i. 9 (n. b .) ; Pt. ii. 
3 : rii. Pt. i. 6 : V. iv. 16 (n. b .) : viii. 4 ; 
et ±m , the gTeat lesson, was 

some relic of antiquity. V. xxii. 19. (2) 
To follow. V. xxiv. 14. So, in =J[|, 
xxii. 24. This meaning may be derived 
from the passive use of the character 
above. (3) To approve. V. xxiii. 5. 

(1) All, entirely. V. xiii. 2. To reach 
to entirely, xxviii. 11 (n.b.): III. i. I t. 
^:hi (foM. by (2) To extinguish, 

IV. x. 2. 

Hfl (1) To record. V. xiii. 7. (2) To 
make remember. II. iv. 6. 
kt 
chi 

§ft 

9 ° 


To try ; to test : to make the experi- 
ment. I. 11, 12 : II. i. 9 : IV. vii. Pi. ii. 6, 
17. 


Poetry. II. i. 24. A piece of poetry, a 
poem. V. vi. 15. 

(1) To punish. V. xx. II. (2) To 
keep in good condition or order, xix. 22. 
(3) To restrain, xxvil. 1. 


she 
shili 

I? 

shih 

JS 

k'cf 
ch*ieh 

To address, — with a kindly feeling, 
f!wa v “* Tt. ii. 1. — * gj, one word ,» 
hua every word. V. xix. 17. 

To pay attention to, watch over. V. 
PT xvii. 7. 
ts'eaug 
hs‘iang 

iUfc To cut off, to destroy. V. i. Pt. i. 9. 
Used as a noun in III. iv. 4,— 

^ gjjo the death appointed by the 
former kings. 

To make a speech or solemn declaration 
to, to address. II. ii. 20 : V. i. Pt. i. 2 ; Pt. ii. 
1 ; Pt. Iii. 4. A speech. V. xxx. 1. 

IV. i. 4. = solemnly. III. ii. 2: xxii. 4. 

To lead on. V. vii. 10. In a bad sense, 
=*= to decoy. V. xxx. 4. 


choo 

chu 


she 

shih 


yew 

yu 


sung 

I ft 

/<■"? 

m 

shi 

she 

WF 

Aeii 

hsfl 


To transform. mm transforma- 
tions of the summer. I. 6. 

To bo wrangling or quarrelsome. I. 9. 
To wrangle about. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7. 

To consult, to inquire of. V. iv. 1 (foil. 

by -p). 


(1) To make great, to increase. V. xviii. 
4. The term is often used adverbially, 
= greatly. E. q. II. ii. 21 : IV. iii. 1 : 
vii. Pt. ii. 1, 7 : V. i. Pt. iii. 4, 5 : iii. 5 : 
vii. 4, 13, 15. Obs. gg v - *• >i. 
which some would make to be merely an 
initial phrase. (2) To be disorderly or 
dissolute. V. xv. 2. 


OR 

t s' toots 
ch'iao 


To blame. V. vi. 15. 


To set up ; to establish. IV. vii. Pt. ii. i ch‘eng 
): viii. Pt. ii. 22 : V. xxii. 14. j 

To grant, to concede to. V. vi. 8. 


To be sincere. 
chi ng IV. v. Pt. ill. 1. 


Jim- 


• the sincere. 


To make false pretensions to. 
§& IV. ii. 3. 

To err. V. xix. 18, 21. 


To rail at, to revile. V. xv. 17, 18. 


tsoo 

tsu 

U. 

S<"‘9 

1$ 

S'un 

hsun 


jAg To announce to, to tell, s* to advise. 
chao* IV * xi - 7. gg, p. 8,™ with none 

chao to appeal to. 

To curse, gft jjf£, V. xv. 15. 

33 , oaths and covenants. V. xxvii. 4. j 

To make music, — as an accompani- I 
ment to the voice. II. iv. 9. 

To consult with ; to consult on. II. i. i 
3, 13 (foil, by ii. 1C, ig gfl 

Z v ’ 4 SJclfip 


woo 

wu 

m 

wot 

wu 

SjL To announce to. to make an announce- 
JJw,# ment. IV. v. Pt. iii. 1 (foil, by ~T*): 
kao 


hwuy 
, hui* 


viii. Pt. i. 2: V. vii. 1 : ix. 1 : x. 2 (|j*y 

$&>• 4 >*■ u ; * u - * 

; xiii. 30 ; xvi. 20, 22 : xviii. 13 

■jjj*). 20, 80: xxiii. 4. An announce- 
ment. IV. ii. 2 : iii. 2 : and in the titles of 
several Books. 

To teach. g|j£, V. xv. 14. In- 
structions. IV. viii. Pt. i. 5. =3*, 

... t'fr PJ 

instructive words. V. xiii. 4. 
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To appak. jfjg jjff, alandcrous talk- 
era, II. i. 25 : iv. fi. = word*. V. »i. j 
thuu ^ j|j£. words or discourse 

•bout virtue. V. ix. 21. (< r 

rzv The prime minister of Woo-tine, of 
IvL the Sliang dyuaaty. Everywhere in IV. 

Jt*f, riii. 
yiieh 

gff: Who? II. iv. 7. 

shirujf 
thui 
5=fe 

tiFJ 

tt'lRt} 

citing 


To request, beg leave. IV. iii. 4. 


Ion 


a H 

ytt 

16 

p'rfH 

p-ien 


(1) To discourse of. V. xx. 5. (2) 
Orderly relation, the order of antecedence 
ami sequence. V. xxvii. 19. 

To flutter, be a flatterer. V. xxvi. 6. 


=g , artful sayings. V. xxx. 5. 


i k'fen 
ch‘ien 

moo 
mu 
I ~ 

W 

! ineto 
niiu 

M 

kin 

chin 


sJie 

sliih 

W\ 

heat 


To judge, consider. 
Pt. i. 2. 


r&. iv. v. : 


To be hnrmcninu*. I. 12 : II. i. 24 : iii. i 
1 : iv. 10 (perhaps to 1 m* made luir- j 
monious). To ntulce harmonious, to man- , 
h»ieh n^ e harmoniously, or suitalily to the I 
requirements of the case. II. i. 21, 22 : ii. i 
18. 

H To remonstrate. IV. iv. 3 : IV. viii. Pt. \ 
[ i. 1 (foil, by with), Remonstrance, 
« Wen reproof. IV. iv. 8: viii. Pt. i. 11. 

^ =«■ the reprover and helper. V. i. Pt. 
ii. .5. 

(1) Sincerity. II. ii. 21. (2) To make 
harmonious (foil, by -p*). V. xii. 13. 


! Aira 
i Ima 


tilth 


rhe 

chih 


Amt 

f 

alien 

Iff 

choo 

chu 


ch‘ou 


tfrn 


VIOIO 

inou 


ttuf 

rhotP 
chou 

# 

y“ 

To trust, to rely on. IV. vi. 2 : V'. xvi. 4. yft 

\m 

(1) A preposition. — bv. in, of, from. 7*?™ 
IV. v. Pt. iii. 7: viii. PU i. 4 : V. vi. 17: C!!? 

xvii. 1. (2) All. various ; — little more 
than a sign of the plural. V. ix. 17 : x. 

15: xxvii. 19. (8) In the phrase 
-0^, the various feudal princes of the 
empire. IV. i. Pt. ii. 19 : V. xx. 14 : xxii. ch ' an 
29 : xxiii. 1. 

Village slang. To become addicted to r*g-g 
such. V. xv. 3. | 

To consult; to consult with. II. i. 18 1 

V ' ir - 23( f0 U.by2fc). H 

pj, to judge by the face. V'. xix. 2. To j 
plan, to consult for. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 7 ; Pt. | 

iii. 10: V. x viii. 17. deliberation. V. I ^ 

iv. C, 34. counsellors. V. xxx. 

6. Plans. Jl. ii. 6, 16: IV. vii. Pt. i. 8; J ku 
Pt. ill. 7: V. ix. bad plans): 


xii. 12: xix. 15: xx. 16: xxl. 6: xxviii. 1 

(MRU)- 

To say. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 5: V. i. Pt. ii. 
5. To be called. IV. ii. 8 : iv. 7 : viii. Pt. 
ii. 11. The idiomatic use of ^ = 

to he called, occurs only once ; — in V. ir. 
26 : and it may there be easily resolved, 
so as to give its proper signification 

of of. 

Humility. IL ii. 21. 

Counsels. D. iii. 1 : IV. ir. 8 : V. xxv. 
6; and in the titles of some Books. g|| 
g^||, well -counselled instructions. IV. iv.2. 
Error., jfcJf jp V. xxvi. 3. 

To give careful attention to. III. iv. 2: 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 3. 

To make a noise. V. xxviii. 1 : xxx. 1. 


To know, understand. V. xili. 12. 

To remember, to keep a remembrance 
of. II. iv. 6. 

To deliberate on. V. xx. 6. 


To deceive, impose on. 
xv. 14, 18. 

Priiisc. II. ii. 6: V. ix. 17. 


To change (act. and nent.); to be chang- 
ed. I. 2: IV. v. Pt. i. 8: vii. I t. i. 7: V. 

xv. 15 : xxi. 14 : xxiv. 3. 

To he an enemy. V. i. Pt. iii. 4 : IV. 
xi. 2 Hostile. V. xii. 24. = 

hateful. IV. xi. 7. 

To calumniate, p|^ slanderous 
talkers. II. i. 25: iv. 6. pj| =J, to de- 
fame. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 2. 

To yield ; to yield to, or in behalf of. 
I. 1 (n. b.) : II. i. 3, 17, 21, 22. 23 (foil, by 
: Iv. 2 ( «■ to be humble), 9 : V. 

xvi. 20: xx. 20. 

THE 150th RADICAL. & 

A vallvy. n}Jj till! Bright valley, 
somewhere in the remolest east. I. 4. 
J& & the Dark valley, somewhere in 
the remotest north. I. 6. 
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THE 151st RADICAL. JQN 

A vessel for containing flesh. J=T 
sacrificial vessels. V. iii. 3. 

How ? IIL iii. 5 : IV. vii. Pt. ii. 9. 

(1) To be abundant, excessive. IV. ix. 
5. Superior, — in quality. V. xxiv. 1. 1 
(2) The name of king W&n's capital. V. 
iii. 2 : xxii. 17. 

THE 152n RADICAL. m 
A pig. V. xii. 5. 


(1) To resemble, have the appearance 
of. I. 10: V. viii. 1. To delineate, re- 


present. I. 3 ( 


): II. i. 11 : iv. 8. 


A 

eking 

cheng 



hu 


m 


=» cowries. IV. vli. Pt. ii. 14. (2) 
Variegated silks. 111. >. Pt. i. 44. But 
the meaning is uncertain. I should 
almost be inclined to interpret the char- 
acter of cowries. 

(1) To be — to become— correct and 
firm. IV. v. Pt. iii. 8: V.v.5; xxv. 1. To 
be of the correct amount. III. i. Pt. 18. 
Solidity. V.iv. 22. (2) To sustain duties 
or responsibility. V. xiii. 4. 

To bear on the hack. ft P- to 
bear — assume to one’s-self— the burden of 
guilt. II. ii. 21. 

Treasures, wealth. V. iii. 9. In 


ts'ae 

ts‘ai 



III. i. Pt. ii. 15, at seems to mean 
the material wealth or resources. 

fl) To present as tribute, — the con- 
tribution of an inferior to a superior. V. 
v. 1. Articles of tribute. III. i. Pt. i. 
i. 19, et passim. (2) To advance, to go 
forward. V. xxii. 9 (foil, by -^p). 


Poverty. V. iv. 40. 


A likeness delineated. IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. 
The emblematic figures on the emperor's 
robes. II. iv. 4. ^ heavenly 

figures. III. iv. 4. (2) Shun's half bro- 
ther. II. i. 12. 

I. q. a lake, a receptacle of waters. 

(1) To inlake , — to form into a lake. III. 
i. Pt. i. 80, 38, 5G. (2) 

57, and mm- p. 77, are the names of 
lakes. 

(1) To allow one’s-self in pleasure or 
idle dissipation. IV. v. Pt. ii. 6 : V. xxi. 3. 
Pleasure, dissipation. III. iii. 1 : IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 2 : V. ix. 6. Indolence. V. iv. 34. 

(2) To be comfortable, — used in refe- 
rence to a state of sickness. V. vi. 1. (3) 

^*|*| , one of Yu’s provinces. III. i. Pt. 
i. 54. 

THE 153d RADICAL. 

The rude tribes of the north. 

Vi »«- 

The appearance, demeanour. V. iv. 6 : 
xxvil. 17. 


Probably the jackal. III. i. Pt. i. 69. 


A kind oflenpard or panther. .Soldiers 
arc exhorted to be such. V. ii. 9. 


THE 164th RADICAL. M 

(1) Creatures of the sea, with beauti- 
ful shells. Used for those shells. * 
tortoise-shell. V. xxii. 16 (j)<£ ). 13. 


1 p'in 




k 

pun 
! pen 

n 

I 

I fen 





loo 

ku 


Goods, property; wealth. IV.il.5(‘W 
^)J ) : It. 7 : vii. Pt. iii. 10, 1 2 ( ^ ) : 

V. iv. 7 ; ix. 15. «=* bribes. V. xxvi. 8 : 

xxvii. 12, 16, 21 1ft). 

To be strung together, 
be full. V. i. It. i. 9. 


(1) To reprove. V. xxx. 2. (2) To 
give in charge ; to lay a charge on. IV. 
x. 6 ; V. xvi. 16. A charge. V. vl. 5. 


& 


To be double-minded. III. iii. 1. 
§, V. xiv. 15. (2) To assist,— 


act as seconds to. V. xx. 6. 

To value, count valuable. V. v. 8 ; 
xxiv. 8. 


To transmit. «= to hand down. IIL 
iii. 8 : V. xii. 19. ■= to send to. V. vi. 

15. 


JL * life-guards. V. xxii. 11. The 
officer or officers commanding arc also 
thus denominated, xix. 1, 8. 

Great. ^ — » tins great inheri- 

tance. IV. vli. Pt. iii. 7. 

To bo ornamented. = elegant institu- 
tions. V. vii. 2. = brilliantly. I V. iii. 5. 

To have property. V. xxiv. ]. 

«= resources of bounty. V. xxv iii. 2. 

To traffic. to pursue the 

business of traffic. — In Index III. to 
Mencius, this character is defined— ■ a 
stationary trafficker or merchant.' 8uch 
is the account given of it in the diet., in 
distinction from ; but this instance 
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in the Shoo rather points to the idea of 
travelling about and trafficking. 

To injure,— probably to death. ^ 
Jj{$.II.I.20:V. «««.*. J$/|t V. 
i. Pt. «. 15. mm- to punish capi- * 
tally. II. 1.11. 

(1) To receive guesu. II. i. 2 (*. b.) : 
V. xiv. 22. a the entertainment of 
guests. V. iv. 7. To receive as a guest, 
—respectfully. I. 4. A guest, guests. II. 
iv. 9 : V. viii. 1 : xiii. 29. *• 

guests* steps,— the steps on the western 
aide of a hall or platform. V. xxii. 20, 
22, 23. The term is used for the princes 
all appearing at court. V. xxiii. 1. This 
idea is likewise in II i. 2. (2) To come i 
and acknowledge subjection. V. v. 2. 

To confer to; to bestow gifts, — some- 
times nearly *= to reward. IV. i. 4: viii. 
Pt. i. 2 : V. iii. 8 : xvii. 23 : xxviii. 4 : 
xxix. 4. 

To reward ; rewards. II. ii. 12 : III. ii. I 
5 : IV. ii. 6: V. i. Pu iii. 4 i xxiii. 3. 

To continue. Oba. 

(1) To be poswsMi! of superior virtue 
»Dd talent*. l *«l (!eiterally for men of 
worth. II. ii. 3,6: IV. ii. 6,7: V. iii. 9; 
tt ttrpt. In V. i. Pu iii. 8, we have the 

phrase 'ft A. Oba. v -i 

xxiv. 8. (2) To be superior to — surpass 
-other*. II. ii. 14. So, g p. 20. 
(3) In a name, — a minister of 
the Shang dynasty. V. xvi. 7. 

To contemn, consider vile. V. v. 8. 

Revenue, contribution of revenue. III. 

i. Pt. i. 8 ; et passim. Obs. Pt- 

ii. 18. 

To depend on. II. ii.8: IV. v. Pt.ii. 3: 
V. xxiv. 13 : xxvi. 3 : xxvii. 13. 


Articles of introduction. — gifts to pre- 
pare the way for an audience. 11. t. 8. 

To ns*i*t. II. ii. 21. ^ to be 

assiduously assisting. II. iti. 8. 

To redeem. ^flj.II.i.U. 


THE 135th RADICAL. 

(1) To be red ; red. III. i. Pt. i. 33; V. 
xxii. 19. (2; an infant. V. 

ix. 9. 
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fe 
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To forgive. II. i. 11: IV. i. 4: iii. 14. 
«• um without mercy. III. iv. 4: 
V. ix. 16. To remit a certain amount of 
penalty or punishment. V. xxvii. 17, 18. 

THE !5Gtii RADICAL. 

To run. III. iv. 4. to hurry 

about, —generally on service/V. iii. 3: x. 
6: xiv. 22: xvi. 9: xviii. 24. 

To rise. V. vi. 19. rising up 

and sitting down. V. xxvi. 2. To rise 
flourishingly. II. iv. 1. As An active 
verb, — to raise up; to produce; to give 
occasion to. IV. v»i. Pt. i. 7 ; l*t. ii 8 : viii. 
Pt. ii. 4. 

(1) To pass over. Thia -» to trans- 
gress. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16 (SS 
Ft. i. 7 (a. 6. ^ jgX -to 

frustrate. IV. v. Pt. i. 6. -* to leave 

one’s place. V. xxix. 4. (2) The idea of 
passing over takes various forms, in which 
the character is used ns a conjunction, 
such os — moreover, further. V. x. 8, 10: 
xviii. 25 : xxii. 19 ; and with these should 
be classed the instances of 
xix. 4, 6, 15 : — reaching on to, and. V. i. 
Pt. i. 2: vii. 1, 6, 7, 8, 13 : ix. 17. 18; tt 
wepissime ; — thereon , so that. IV. vii. PL i. 
1 1 ; tt al. ; — after, in phrases of time, V. 
iii. 1,3: xii. 1, 3, 5, 6 ; — in the case of. V. 
x. 5, 11: xxvii. 3: xxviii. 1; et at .; — 
after active verbs, carrying them on to 
their object. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 6. (8) To 
give out orders. V. xi. 2. (4) To throw 
down, to assault violently. V. ix. 15. — 
There are not a few instances, in which 
we hardly know how to translate this 
character, which is of very frequent oc- 
currence. E. g. IV. ix. 1 : xi. 2: V. vii. 

^ 8 . 

, equerries. V. xix. 8. 


To go quickly, hastily 

withdrew. V. xxiii. 7. 


TIIE 157th RADICAL. £ 

(1) The foot. IV. viii. Pt. i. 8. (2) 
To be sufficient. IV. ii. 4 : V. i. Pt. ii. 3, 
5. To bo sufficient for one’s require- 
ments. V. v. 8. 

(1) To reach to. II. iv. 1. (1) To 
oppose, withstand. III. i. Pt. ii. 17 : iii. 2. 


To walk barefoot. IV. viii. Pt. i. 8. 


A path, a way. III. iv. 3 : V. iv. 14. 
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(seen 

cliien 

To tread in, to pursue. V. viii. 3. 

ft 

yii 

To pass— jump — over. V. xxix, 4. 

ta'oH 

t*oo 

To tread on. V. xxv. 2. 

m 

ta'cang 

clriutig 

Ml moving. II. iv. 9. 


m 


tt'rih 

\ ch*i 



| hu 


| SIH 

i Iisin 


THE 158th RADICAL. 



alien 


% 


(1) The body. V. xxiii. G. But the 
material body is seldom what is express- 
ed by the character. It rather = one's 
person, one’s self. II. iii. 1 : IV. iv. 7, 8: 

v. l>t. ii. 4 : vii. Pt. i. 12, 17 : V. iv. 26: 

vi. 3 ; et *rpe. J|p, self-cultivation, 
occurs more than once. We also have 

*° G overn one’s person, V. iv. 
5. Obs g|| V. x. 1 1 ) and J^p, 
V. xxvii. 11. 

Tliis is synonymous with the last, ami 
used commonly for one’s person. E. n. 
II. ii. 14 : IV. vi. 8 : via. I't. ii 4 ; Ft. iii. 
4 : V. ii. 10. JB- J|g, I, Yin. IV. v. Ft. 
«• «• 3 m % =» me, my case. V. 
xxviii. 2. 



ku 


ft 

peih 

Pi 


THE I58ni RADICAL. jjf.. 


ken 

chli 



tme 

tsai 



t title 

tsai 


A carriage, a cart. II. i. 9 : iv. 7 : V. x. 
6: xvii. 1. 


An imperial carriage. V. xxii. 20. 


(1) To do ; to complete. II. iii. 8 ; iv. 
2 (nearly unintelligible). To do service 
to. II. ii. 21. To perforin service on. III. 
i. Ft. i. 3. Undertakings. II. i. 17. (2) 
To convey, transport ; to contain. V. 
xx. 8 (f|£ j^£). That which is 

Conveyed or contained : = a cargo. IV. 
vii. Ft. ii. 6 ; = a record. V. xiii. 8. 

2d tone. A year, venrs. I. 11, 12: II. 
i. 3, 9, 13, 27, 28 : ii. 9 : iv. 1 : III. i. Ft. 
i. 18. 


ft 

p l eik 

pi 



t$ l ze 

t/.'U 


To assist. III. iv. 2 : IV. i. 4 : V. i. Pt. 


/ bo 

fu 



firing 


ii. 5 : et at. jjlj V. xiii. 20, means 
to help the empire, — the four quarters, 
on every side. 

(1) Light, =rr that which is lighter. 
V. xxvii. 19. f2) To slight. IV. v. Ft. 
ii. 5. To deal lightly with. II. ii. 12. 


(1) To collect. II. i. 7. (2) To har- 
monise. IV. iii. 6 (ijijj; jJl). 

To report, — to a higher authority. V. 
xxvii. 20. 


THE lOOTti RADICAL. 

(1) Acrid. V. ir 5. (2) The 8th of 
the ealendarie stem-characters. Used 
alone in II. iv. 8. 

A transgression, guilt; gniltv. V. x. 3 
11. The character gen- 
erally occurs with negative adverbs, 
the phrase meaning 
guiltless and guiltlessness. II. ii. 12: IV. 
ii. 4: iii. 3: viii. Ft. iii. 10: xi. 12: V. ix. 
8; et at. To proceed to guilt. V. iv. 3. 
To hold to lie guilty. V. xxvi. 8. 

(1) A sovereign, a prince. It is gen- 
erally used iu application to the emperor, 
as in IV. v. Ft. i. 2 : vi. 1 : V. iv. 18, &c.; 
but it is used of all the princes of the 
empire in J$f:, V. xiii. 12, and 
ft xx. I. To play the sovereign, to 
rule over ; sovereignship. IV. v. Ft. i. 3 
(J^ Jff*) ; Pt. ii. 2 : V. xiii. 18: xv. 
18. (2) Rules, laws, — used in the phrase 
Mft , settler of the rnlcs or boundaries. 
V. x. 13. To this use the character in 
V. vi. 13 may also be reduced, making it 
=» * to take the law to/ 

(1 ) To punish ; punishments. V. xi. 3. 
ft ft to carry punishment to the ex- 
treme, -= to put to death, xvii. I. 

castration, and death: 

xxvii. 18. Obs. &ft in xxi. 8, and 

ft VI it ft Tj ft * «• t*> 

‘fffi mean persons wljo are guided 
in the advice they give by the likes and 
dislikes of those they advise. V. xxvi. 4. 

(1) Words. «= instructions, orders. 
II. ii. 20: V. vii. 10 (•££ jgf, hardly 

intelligible) : X. IS 01?) : * xiT - 8- 

— purpose*. V. xxx. 5. (2) Fleas, 
statements and arguments in a case at 
law. V. xxvii. 15 (obs. 3L Wfr 18 ’ 20 > 
21. Akin to this is its signification when 
foil, by of complaints, xxvii. 7, 12; 
and that of excuses, apologies. V. xiii. 
10 : xiv. 6, 12: xxvii. 3. (3) Fame. V. 
xxi. 14: xxvii. 22; and perhaps. IV. v. 
Ft. i. 7. (4) I. q to decline. II. 

ii. 18. 


vol. til. 


91 
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(1) To dispute, |f, IV. t. Pt. 
pern iii. 9. (2) To rule, to manage right. V. 
pien x. 17. • 


THE 161 st RADICAL. m- 


thin 

ch'en 


7% 

nuntj 

nong 


(1) Tlie heavenly bodies. The three I 
J^r are the son, moon, and stars ; and I 
though we have not the phrase m' 
in the Shoo, it seems the simplest way 
to take /jpij thus in the important passage, 
III. ir. 4, of the sun and moon. (2) The 
zodiacal spaces, within which occur the 
conjunctions of the sun and moon ; — in 
the phrase ^ I. 8 : V. iv. 8. In 
II. ir. 2, the phrase is perhaps simply — 
the stars. (3) J^^the seasons, 

as associated with the fire elements. II. 
iii. 4. (4) The fifth of the calendaric 
branch -characters. V. iii. 1 : xiii. 29. 

(1) Husbandry. IV. rii. Pt. i. 9, 11: 
V. xiii. 18. the minister of 

agriculture. V. x. 13. (2) -» largely, I 

earnestly. V. iv. 4 : xxrii. 8. 


THE 162d RADICAL, gl. 




.V« 

yu 


& 


kin 

chin 






M 

e 

5liL 

uik 
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To make crooked, to pervert. IV. rii. 
Pt. ii. 8. 


To approach to. V. ir. 16. «#to 
cherish, ill. iii. 4. 


To meet. «■* to receive. V. xxii. 6. 
To go to meet : = to anticipate, IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 9 : » to rush on, V. ii. 9 : — to 
hasten to accomplish, V. xiii. 16. 

To proceed in a winding way. III. i. 
Pt. ii. 9. 


(1) The right path. II. ii. B. To pursue 
the right path. II. iv. 8. To pursue the 
path of, tread in the steps of. II. iii. 1 : IV. 
viii. Pt. i. 9 : x. 8 : V. i. Pt. iii. 4 : v. 10 ; 
et at. It is used adverbially, with this 
meaning, before V. vii. 13 : xvi. 19 ; 

, XT. 16 ; bef. x. 9. Observe 
— » unprincipled men,— men who 
do not pursue the right path. IV. vii. Pt. 1 

"• 16 | 
IV. xi. 5. (2) To direct, to lead 
forward ; to develope. IV. v. Pt. i. 5. 

T ii. I; ix. 20, 

21 : x. 4 ; e< tape. to intimate to. IV. 

vii. pt. «. h. oi)8. jgg z gg 

P . the officers of Yin wlio have been 



shu 


me 

mi 



chvy 

chui 

m. 

i'Nif 

t‘ui 

m. 
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m 
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pn 



t%ng 
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shih 



su 


led to It. V. x. 16. (8) To advance, to 
bring forward"; We have ^j, in V. 
xiv. 20 : xviii. 28. Perhaps the simplest 
way of taking in V. U. 6, is 

with this meaning.— -jjjj is one of the 
characteristic woids of the Shoo, and 
there is no other perhaps with which n 
translator has so little satisfaction. 

To narrate, relate. Ill, iii. 8. 


To be erring ; to go astray. II. 1. 2 : ii. 
20: III. iv. 4: IV. ▼. Pt. i. 9: V. xv. 13 

* vi * iTs ie - gkii 

the deluded people. V. xi. 7. To err in 
the matter of, to come short of. ^ 

V. xiii. 16. 

Footsteps, traces. V. iii. a (J gfc, 
the traces of imperial sway): xix. 22. 
l,b *- f=j & — to pursue 

vigorously one’s own path. 

To pursue, — to take in the past. IIL 
iii. 9. Used adverbially, and with the 
same reference to the past. V. xxv. 6 : 
xxvili. 3. 

To retire, withdraw. II. iv. 5 : V. xiii. 
18. 


Always in combination with jg. To 
run away, to abscond. V. xxix. 4. — 

runaways, vagabonds. V. ii. 6: iii. 6. 

(1) To rebel Against, to oppose. II. ii. 
21 : IV. 7. To be contrary to. IV. v. Pt. 
iii. 7 (foil, by -Jp). = rebelliousness, 

evil II. ii. 8. To oppose, — in delibera- 
tion, or divination. V. iv. 27 — 30. (2) 
To meet. V. vi. 18 : xxii. 11. » to ac- 
cord with, xxvii. 13. (8) the 

meeting Ho, — a name given to the Ho, 
where it entered the sea. III. i. PL iL 7. 

Toabacond. See jjj|gf,vaga- 
bond ministers. V. vii. 6. 

To pursue. V. xxix. 4. 


Far. V. it I : xiv. 1 jg): xviit 

To carry through. -jjj' , to open 
roads. V. v. 1. Intercommunication. 

, the communication between 
earth and Heaven. V. xxvii. 6. 

To go, to put in motion. V. vii. 11 
(n. b.). 


To accelerate, to hasten. IV. v. Pt. it 
8: V. x. II : xviii. 23. Speedily. V. ix. 
16, 17. 
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(1) To begin. .IV. ir. 2. This is the 
meaning, probably, In ^ 

IV. iii. 7; in V. xvi. 10 ; 

and |gj}J V. xxviii. 2. Oba. 

V. U. 4. (2) To do ; doing,. V. 
vii. 1, 8. Perhap* we may bring under 
*“• # *£ in V. xvi. 16. (8) 
To seek for, with reference to. V. ix. 17. 

To arrive, to come. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1. 
The plaintiff and defendant in a suit are 
called ppj the two comparing par- 
ties V. xxvii. 15. 

To meet with. V. iv. 26. 

To escape. IV. ▼. Pt ii. 8. 

To come to. V. xxvii. 6. ^ 

to be deficient; deficiencies. V. xx. 4: 
xxvi. 4 : xxix. 5. 

To advance, to enter. IV. viii. Pt. il. 1 
(foil by V. xxiii. 2. Actively, to 

advance, to bring forward. IV. vii. Pt ii. 
*(M> : V. xviii. 5 : xxi. 13. 

(I) To exceed, to go to excess ; to go 
to excess in, — generally with a bad mean- 
ing so that the term often = idleness, 
dissipation. II. ii. G : iv. 16 : V. x. 7, 9, 11 : 
xv. 1, 3, 12^ xviii. 4, 16, 29: et al. We 
have =3* and iifa pj —extrava- 
gant talk. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7, 12. The com- 
bination jjfe idleness and pleasure, 
is frequent. III. lii. 1 : IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2 : 

V. ix. 1 ; et aL idleness and 

lusts. II. iii. 5. = errors. IV. vii. Pt 

ii. 8. Sometimes ^ i» u«ed as — to 
enjoy ease, — in a good sense. IV. vii. Pt. 
t 14: V. xiv. 5: xv. 2: xx. 18. The 
sense is indifferent in V. xv. 7. Obt. 
V. xix. 6, and jj% , carried hit 

luxurious ease to the utmost in xviii. 

1 6. (2) The name of a Recorder. V. 
xiii. 29, 30. 

(1) To cross. V. iii. 19 : in III. i. Pt. 
i. 53, 70 ; Pt. ii. 1, where it is foil, by 
in two of the instances at least, it 
must mean to cross the country to. (2) 
To tnuiagress. V. xxii. 6. (3) ^ 
to pass away, — spoken of time. V. xxx. 2. 

(1) To accomplish. Jfjj^ «■=» great 
deeds. IV. xi. 1. (2) To give free 

course to. IV. ii. 7. (3) Thereon, and 
so. IV. xi. 2 : V. v. 1. (4) Name of the 
country to a certain extent beyond the-jj>|5 
of a state. ^ V. xxix. 5. 



.* 


yew 

yu 



Art* 
1)8 in, 


To meet with. It occurs only once, 
— in IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16, in a passage which 
is hardly intelligible. 

To wander about, — generally in a bad 
sense, thus wasting the time and neglect- 
ing duties. We have ' Jfif -. II. iv. 8 ; 

III. iii. 1 : an.! IV. ir. 

7. To make excursions. V. xv. 11, 12. 

0l,i - 22 T 

To go round, = to act iucessantly. II. 
ii. 4. 


1st tone. To pass by. UI. i. Pt. ii. 4, 
7, 8, 9, 12 : V. iii. 6. 

3d tone. To go beyond. An error, a 
fault, — the idea of inadvertence is gene- 
rally in the term. II. ii. 12: IV. ii. 6 ; viii. 
Pt. ii. 9 : V. i. Pt. ii. 7. i£ the 
five eases of error. V. xxvii. 15, 16. 

To stop. IV. iii. 6. We have 

II.L13 i ig$,V.xTi.3 : g|$g. 

xxvii. 5, — to exhaust. IV. i. 3. 

Far. IV. v. Pt. iii.4. to reject 

and put far off. III. iv. 4. 
put far away and make au end of. V. xii. 
10. au jg.V.xir 21. 

To have leisure. V. xv. 10. 


A leaner 
hunng 

m m a 

fsVic 

ch‘iu 


•= a herald. III. ir. 8. 



tan M 

too 


(1) A road, a path. V. v. 1. In V. iv. 
14, it also means a path or way, and is 
synonymous with It is there, how- 
ever, used metaphorically, and we may 
pass from it to the use of it in the sense 
of ways or courses of life and conduct. 
III. iii. 7: V. xvi. 6: xxiii. 5: xxiv. 9. 


It is used often with reference to Heaven, 
—the way it follows and the way it 
approves. II. ii. 21 : IV. ii. 9: iii. 8: viii. 
Pt. ii. 2 : V. i. Pt. iii. 2: xxiv. 9. Then 
|j|[ means the way which is right, in 
arc. with Heaven’s will, and the path of 
duty for man. II, ii. 6, 20: IV. v. Pt. iii. 
2, 7 : viii. Pt. i. 2 : V. v. 7 : xxiv. 3. Obs. 

the affinity of the mind for the 
right. II. ii. 15. -j^, the right- 

acting, or the principled. V. iii. 6. I have 
translated «|jj by principles in xx. 5, but 
the idea is rather — courses of govt., the 
right underlying them. (2) To conduct 
by their proper courses. III. i. Pt. i. 13, 
23, 49, 64. (3) To speak. 
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M 

ta 



tee* 



tun 

shun 



yuen 

yuan 




tun 

t*un 


to confess unreservedly. V. ix. 8. |||* j 
xxii. 24. 

(1) To reach to. Gen. loll. by — II. j 
iU. 7 (a. i.) : III. i. PL i. 20, 27. 86. 45, 61 : j 
V. xi. 1 (u. b ) : xxii 5. mwm- 
to hear with the earn of all. II. i. 15. 

= everywhere. V. xii. 4. (2) To get 

forward. V. xxx. 7. 

(1) To oppose, to go contrary to. II. 
ii. 6: IV. vii. Pt. lit. 7 : V. iv. 31 (foil, 
by vii. 7 : xrii. 8 : xxi. 14 : xxx. 7. | 
« to be disobedient to, the object 
being understood from the context. 1. 10: | 
II. iv. 5 : V. xiv. 18 : xt. 15 : xvi. 3 : xix. ] 
13 : xxii. 5 : xxx. 5. «= rebellion, or the 

rebellious. V. x. 18. (2) To avoid. IV. 
▼. Ft. ii. 8. 

To meet with. In reference to sick, 
ness. — V. vi. 5 : xiii. 27. 


(1) To accord with. IV. r. Pt. iii. 7 
(foil, by -J~). Obedience. V. xiv. 21, 
22. To observe — to be observed — docile- 
ly. II. i. 19. —humble. IV. viii. Pt. 
iii. 4. (2) To be witlidrawn, to be lying 
hid. IV. xi. 3. 

To be distant; what is distant; the 
distant. V. I. l>t. it S: t. 8 (jj[ 
foreign things): xxii. 8: xxviii. 4: II. 
i. 16: et al. $B£ without respect 
to distance. II. ii. 21 : IV. vii. Pt. i. 16: 


V. v. 2 : xiii. 13. Jg -g, to examine 
what is long post. V. vii. 10. ^ 
to become distant — alienated — from one 


another. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 15. il 
to send one’s plans far forward. V. ix. 
22. = to put far away V. xviii. 29. 

— to a distance. V. x. 6. = at a 

distance. V. ix. 5. 

3d tone. To keep one’s-self at a dis- 
tance from. IV. iv. 7. 


(1) To proceed to. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 4 
(foil, by : V. lx. 20 : xiv. 5. Obs. 


jj& and Sr . in V. xxxvii. 19. 
two aims. V. xiv. 15. (2) 
, accidentally. V. lx. 8. 
o lie concealed. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 1. 
to make one's escape. IV. xi. 9. 



To follow, to walk in. IV. iv. 14. 

tsHn 

(1) To remove, — both act. and neut. 
II. iii. 2: IV. vii. Pt. i. 1 (loll, by ^p); 
eh'ii'ii Pt. U. 1, 4, 6, 17 j Pt. iii. 1, 6: V. xiv. 
J8, 25: xxiv. 3. (2) To exchange. II. 
iv. 2. (8) To be changed. V. xxi. 14. 


To select, -- to approve of. IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 14. 


seven 

hstian 



wet 


i 



mat 

inai 


To transmit the ways of, to follow the 
example of. V. ix. 5. 


(1) To be left, to be remaining. V. ii. 
6 : xiv. 2 : xxv. 2. (2) To leave neglect- 
ed. II. ii. 8: V. i. Pt. i. 6: xii. 12. Obs. 


JB *° l e * ve * cc ^ or P«»t*rity to 

one. I v. vii. Pt. ii. 10. 

3d tone. To leave to, to assign to. V. 
vii 3, 8. To this tone and meaning. V. 
xx iii. 3, 0, should probably be referred. 


(1) Vigorously. II. ii. 10: V. xyii. 3. 
(2) To move forward, = to attain, to 
practise. IV. viii. Ft. ii. 2 : V. xii. 15. To 
be passing on, — spoken of the movement 
of time. V. xxx. 3. 


— to retire. V. xxii. 10. 


hsiian 

m 

urn 


To be near to. IV. v. Pt. !. 9: V. 
xxiv. 8. To approach to. IV. ii. 5. 

to be approached. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. 
Wnat is near, the near. II. i. 16: iii. 1 : 
IV. v. Pt. iii. 4 ; et aL IA' people 
at hand. V. v. 8. 


THE 163d RADICAL, 


$ 

5» 


ft 

pang 


A city or town, cities. Used of the 
capital,— IV. v. Pt. i. 3: vii. Pt. i. 3, 4 ; 
Ft. ii. 5, 16 ; et tape. Used of other cities, 
— 111. iv. 1 : IV. i. 3 ; et snyw. = villages. 
V. xiv. 25. — a State ( ? ). V. iii. 7. 

A State, a country. Passim. ^ft 
the possessors or princes of States. II. iii. 
5 : IV. v. Ft. ii. 5: V. xxvii. 14; et al. 
&ft I. 2 : II. iv. 1 ; et al ., stepe, is 
used as a designation for the empire. 

the middle region. III. i. Pt. ii. 
15, probably denotes the empire proper, 
the three interior domains of Yu. ft 
alone is sometimes — empire or dynasty, 
as in V. xvi. 10 ; xx. 7—12 ; et aL In V. 
iii. 8, must denote specially the 
imperial domain. In V. ix. 1, we cannot 
account for the character. 3ift in 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 3, is better uudcrstoixl as 


M 

stag 

hsicli 


Jive different regions, than Jive States. ^ 
and ft the Clan or Family and the 
State, are often in contrast, as in IV. iii. 
6, 7 ; et al. It is used as a verb, ■*= to 
invest w ith a country. V. xvii. 1. 

Wicked, depraved. V. viii. 2. That 
which is evil. II. ii. 6. 
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A certain extent of country, outside , 
and around the capital city ; borders, 
frontiers. V. ii. 1, 9: iii^-8: vi. 19: xxi. J* 

1 : xxiv. 1, 7. Observe V. xxix. j 1 

5. Used for the place of the sacrifices i 
to Heaven and Earth in the suburbs. V. j 
xii. 5. Used for those sacrifices. V. i. , 

Pt. iii. 3. 1 ^ 

! tsue 

JJ$ the name of a place. V. : tsai 
xvu/l. 

(1) Used in Part II. as an exclnma- 
tion. Oh ! II. ii. 4 : iii. 1, 2. 3 : iv. 1, 2. 

12) A capital. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2 : V. xxviii. 

4. In V. xix. 9, it denotes the cities 
of the high nobles in the imperial domain. 

Ob.. $$ I. 7. 

To reduce to the condition of a border shih 
territory. V. vii. 4. 


(1) A neighbour, neighbours. IV. r. 

Pt. ii. 5: V. vii. 18. j/fl the 

neighbouring States, all round. V. xvii. 6. ■ 

The same phrase is applied to the eniper- ' 
or’a ministers, II. iv. 5 ; and alone, 1 
in p. 3. (2) jfR M, sec tSR. ! M 


THE 104tn RADICAL, gj'. 


The tenth of the calendaric branch- 
characters. V. xxii. 13. 


(1) To be the mate of; to correspond 
to. IV. v. Pt. iii. 3: V. xii. 14: xiv. 8: 
xxv. 6: xxvii. 11, 21. (2) To be assess- ! 
ors with, — in sacrifice. V. xvi. 8. 

Distilled spirits. 111. iii. 6 : iv. 1, 4 : IV. J 
viii. Pt. iii. 2 xi. 1, 4 : V. x. i 

2, 3, 4, 0, 8, 10, IS, 15, 17: iv. IS. g ! 

iS , to abandon one’s-self to drink. V. x. { 
11 . 

To be furiously inebriated. Foil, by 
IV. xl. 1, 4 : V. 1. Pt. ii. 8 : xt. IS. 

To offer a responsive ( 7 repented) 
sacrifice. V. xxii. 27. 


To be drunken. IV. iv. 7. Ob«. ^jj|J 

iSf 

Sour. V. iv. 5. /• 


Unadulterated spirits, 
clear. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 10. 


= puro and 


To drink to excess. V. x. 4. In p. 7, 
it »r= to drink freely. \ {ll 

I chin 


Sweet spirits, — the liquor in the state 
of fermentation. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2. 


THE 165th RADICAL. 

(1) Affairs; to conduct affairs. I. 10; 
II. i. 17 : III. 4. Observe 
II. iii. 8 ; and J]£ V. x. 13. (2) 
Colours. iv. 4. (3) The 

cities and lands assigned to the ministers 
of the emperor in the domain of the 
nobles. III. i. Pt. ii. 19. (4) The 5th of 
the domains of the Chow dynasty. V. 
ix. 1. 

To let go, — send from one's thoughts. 

II. ii. 10. To let go, — in shooting with a 

bow. IV. v. Pt. i. 7. =* to liberate. V. 

iii. 8: xviii. 1. To put off, — spoken with 
ref. to a cap. V. xxiii. 7. To remove, do 
away with. V. xvi. 6 (foil, by -jp): xviii. 
13. 

THE 166th RADICAL. ffl- 

(1) A place of residence, 
a neighbourhood. V. xxix. 7. MJg. 
to be living in villages ( — in retirement, 
V. x. 10.) (2) A measure of length. At 
present it is a little more than one third 
of an English mile. HI. L Pt. ii. 18 — 22. 

Heavy, — what is aggravated. V. xxvii. 
19. As a verb, = to attach importance* 
to, IV. vii. Pt. i. 2 : V. iii. 9 ; = to <igal 
severely with. II. ii. 12. 

Aspirated, and 1st tone. (1) Repeat- 
ed, more than one of the same kind. V. 
xxii. 5, 15—19. (2) Ig fj£, in II. i. 
1, is probably the name 6f Shun. (3) 
An ancient minister, apparently of the 
time of Shun. V. xxvii. 6. 

Wild country, wilds. IV. viii. Pt. i. 3 ; 
Pt. iii. 1 : V. iii. 2. The country, — awuy 
from court. II. ii. 3. ^ ==» to bo 

in obscurity. II. ii. 20. (2) 
the scene of the battle between king Woo 
and Show. V. Iii. 9. jPJ*, a lake, 

III. i. Pt. i. 31 ; so, ]gp, p. 77. 

Measures of capacity. IL i. 8. 


To regulate. I. 8 : V. xix. 4 : xxiv. L 
°b». j§f Ji$ in I. 12. 


THE 167111 RADICAL. 

Metal. The 4th of the fire elements. 
V. iv. 5. One of the six magazines of 
nature. II. ii. 7. «=- money. II. i. II. 

— a weapon of steel. IV. viii. Pt. i. 6. 
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cJmnn 

chao 

fl 

chiin 

yuen 

yuan 

tit. 

yn£ 

yiich 

SB 

*•« 

clru 

'M 

yin 

m 

ch ih 


M 

jni 

Jimy 

§ 

bsi 



U'6 

t«‘0 



tic an 
tuan 


ft wan 
liuan 



fee 

tieh 


m 

to/i 

tio 


A>CN 

eliicu 


' — ‘ pp* gold, silver, and copper, 
m. i. rt. i. 44, 62. = with metal, — 

adverbial. V. vi. 11, 16. 

The name of king K'ang of the Chow 
dynasty. V. xxii. 7, 9, 11 : xxiii. 4. 

(1) A weight of 30 catties, the quarter 
of a stone. III. iii. 8. (2) /. q. ft 

equal, as great. V. 1. Pi. i. 9. 

Lead. 1IL i. Pt. I 26. 


A kind of battle-axe. V. il. 1 : xxii. 21. 


$$7 a w bere tlie tyrant 

Show hod collected great stores of graiu. 
V. iii. 9. 

Silver. III. i. Pt. i. 69. 


THE 168th RADICAL. 


Chany 


Long. 4^, short or long. IV. ?H. 
ch'ang Pt. i. 12. What is long off, far-distant. 
Pt. ii. 7. Asa verb, — to prolong, V. xix. 
24 ; to seek to be long continuing, IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 16. 

2d tone. (1) An elder, elders. IV. 
It. 4: ii. 5 -||): V. x. 6. As a 

verb, — to treat as an elder, to exalt. V. il. 
6. (2) A president, presidents. II. iv. 
8:IV.ri. 10( ) §| ^ g ||, chief of 
the myriad families) : vii. Pt. iii. 8, and 
viii. Pt. ii. 2 <&6ft , heads of depart- 
men..), V.ii. 2 (=f #C & & 

captains of thousands, and captains 
of hundreds): xix. 6 


The ears of grain with n small portion 
of the sulk. HI. i. Pt. ii. 18. 

Some kind of sharp-pointed weapon. 
V. xxii. 21. 


The point of a weapon. V. xxix. 2. 


To give, to confer. III. i. Pt. ii. 16. It 
generally « to give to, being followed by 
two objectives, the thing given, and the 
party to whom it is so. IV. ii. 2: V. iv.3, 
9, 1 1, 13 : xxii. 8. To present, — as tribute 


or offering. HI. i. Pt. ii. 23. Obs. 
jpf£ Mil HI. 1. Pt. L 44, 52, 60. 

(1) Stones for polishing sounding 
stones. III. i. Pt. i. 60. (2) To he mix- 
ed. — a* revenue made up of various pro- 

r irtions, and kinds of impost. HI. i. Pt. 
8, 26, 43, 69 (n. b.J, 68. 


To temper. V. xxix. 2. 


A weight, commonly said to be of six 
teuurj or ounces ; but the exact amount is 
rather uncertain. V. xxvii. 18. 

A large bell. II. iv. 9. 


Steel. III. i. Pt. i. 69. 


Iron. III. i. Pt. i. 69. 


A bell with a wooden clapper. III. 
iv. 3. 


A mirror, — whatever reflects objects. 
«=» a case for inspection or warning. V. i. 
1’t. ii. 5. 


I 





MUR 





hsien 



! lien 
| chien 


m 

I mm 

FiJ 

I t* 

P» 

B 

111 


THE 169th RADICAL, p^. 

(1) A door, a gate. V. xxii. 11, 21, 
29: xxiii. 1. 0 P^. •» the roads or 

channels of communication between the 
court and the empire. II. i. 2, 15. (2) 
HI? p^, an important pass of the Ho, 
near which Yu began his labours. III. i. 
Pt. i. 82 ; Pt. ii. 7. 

To shut. «= to restrain. V. vii. 2. 


To open. to initiate, to bring for- 
ward. V. xviii. 6, 7:«=to stir up. p. 18. 
[Jfj liberate, p. 11. 

Intercalary. I. 8. 

To bar. = to keep under restraint. 
V. xxiv. 10. 

A surname. V. xvi. 12. 


A space between. «■* to separate, to 
come between. V. xviii. 15: xix. 16. = 

to fill up the intervals. II. iv. 9. , 

between the window and the door. V. 
xxii. 15. Some read the character in 
this passage hetn, and in the 1st tone. 

To think with anxiety about. V'. kvi. 
22. To be an object of pity, xxviii. 2. 

To shut up. im to ilmt up and 
dittrou. V. Til. 10. 

The gate of a Tillage. V. ill. 3. 
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j*«. 

ytteh 


(1) To examine. V. xxvii. 18. (2) 
To select on examination, xviii. 27. 


At can 

kuan 


p l eik 

p*i 


fono 

fun 

m 

Jan 

m 

tiuo 

chu 

W 

tJtOO 

tsu 

w. 

pe 

Pi 


What is current or standard. III. iii. 8. 
To throw open. II. i. 15. 

THE 170th RADICAL. 

Greatly. V. xx. 13. 


P'o 




!om> 

lou 


Precipitous, dangerous situations. V. 
xix. 11. The meaning is not well as- 
certained. 

To be in difficulties ; to suffer from. 

HR 0L. u. i. is. 

The steps leading up to the hall on the 
east, appropriate to the host. V. xxii. 20, 
23. 

Embanked ponds. V. i. Pi. i. 5. To 
be banked up. HI. i. Pt. U. 14. 

To be uneven. V. iv. 14. It will be 
seen, however, that this was not the 
original reading here; and the character 
is commonly read p'e. 

W fir the name, or the title, o{ E 
Yin. IV. y. Pt. i. 1 s viil. Pt. iii. 10. 

To be attached — join ODe’s-self to. IV. 
ii. 4 : V. iii. 7. 


To be in a mean condition. mm 

(1) To send down. I. 12: II. ii. 20: 

IV. iii. 2, 8 : iv. 2, 8 : V. i. Pt. 4 ; Pt. iii. 
kfang 3 . v j 7 . et §f ^ yet j t ma y be variously 
c * ,lttU 8translated, — to confer, to inflict, to de- 
liver, Ac. Jjj^ jj-jjj — * to make an end of. 

V. i. Pt. ii. 4. In IV. viL Pt. iii. 4, it« 

to remove. (2) To descend. II. ii. 10: 
III. i. Pt. i. 16; et tape, to 

descend and approach. V. xxvii. 6. = 

to degenerate. V. xxiv. 4. (3) To 

spare, to deal leniently with in respect 
of. V. xviil. 2, 20, 28. 

(1) To ascend : — with ref. to the 
throne. II. i. 8: ii. 14: V. xix. 4 ; with 
ref. to death. II. i. 28: V. xri. 18: xxiii. 
3. (2) To travel to. IV. v. Pt. iii. 4: 
xix. 22. (3) To promote. II. i. 27 : xx. 
!*• CO & |$f. son probably of E 
Yin, a minister of the Shang dynasty. V. 


m 

chih 


ft 

ch'no 

chu 


To remove, to take away. V. i. Pt iii. 
4 : v iii. 2. 


Pt 

Jftn 


*• ®r tl,c opera- 
and LartnT V. xx. 5. = 


yttn 

an 


r« 

pei 


cA'in 

ch*en 


Dark, obscure, 
tions of Heaven and ’ ) 
secretly, by an unseen influence. V. iv. 
2. = the north side of a mountain. 

in. i. pt ut 7. 

^5 1^’ P r °k*bty r the shed where the 
emperor spends his time of mourning. 
IV. viii. Pt. L 1 : V. xv. 5. 


IhA 

lu 

m 

ling 


t l nou 

t‘ao 


unoH 

yao 


ym 

m 

gang 


y* 

yft 

m 

n?8 

nieh 


A; cue 
chieh 

m 

gun 

yiia 


.'H name of a mountain in 

the pres. Shnn-tung. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 

(1) To set forth ; to display. IV. vi. 
1 : V. ix. U, IS: xxii. 5, 19. Ob«. |-» 
Ifv.Tii. 

xvi. 8. To be displayed. IV. xi. 1. To 
be marshalled, drawn up. V. iii. 8. (2) 
To continue long. IV. vii. H. ii. 1IV (3) 
|^i the name of a minister, the 
successor of the duke of Chow in La. V. 
xxi. 1 ;el al. 

"A I ffi? ' a tract °f marshy ground in 
K ‘e-chow. III. i. Pt. 1. 9; Pt. ii. 7. 

(1) A high mound, a height. I. II : 
II. iv. 1. (2) To do violence to. V.xiv. 
9. (8) mm the name of a place, 
corresponding to the pres. Pa-ling, chief 
city of the dep. of YO-chow. III. i. pt. ii. 
9. 

(1) In the phrase anxieties, 

to be thinking anxiously. III. iii. 9. (2) 
The name of the principality over which 
Yaou first ruled, so that he is sometimes 
named from it. III. iii. 7. (3) The name 
of a small hill iu the pres. dls. of Ting* 
t‘aou, dep. of Yen -chow, Shan-tung. III. 

i. Pt. ii. 10. 

Mm the name of Shun’s minister 
of Crime. II. 1. 17, 20: ii. 10. 11, 12: iii. 
1, 2, 3, 8: iv. 1, 8, 11. 

To dam up. V. iv. 8. 

(I) The sun. tun binds, «■» 

wild geese. III. i. Pt. I. 89. (2) » the 

south side of a mountain. III. i. Pt. i. 5, 
85, 46, 62 ; Pt. ii. 4. (8) |gj-, see 

Pt- 

A corner. |Sp|. tlic corners of the 
seas. II. iv. 7: V. xvi. 21. 

A mound falling to pieces. =■ unset- 
tled ness. V. xx. 8. 

Steps or stairs, leading up to a hall. II. 

ii. 21 : V. xxii. 20—23. 


To fall down into. IV. iii. 6. 
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m 


sui 

m 

yuh 

ytt 

Kfc 

Aim 

hsien 

m 

chi 

m 

fifth 

lisi 


ytn 


To follow, to accord with. |Jj, ] 
following the lino of — nil along the j 
hill*. II. iv. 1 : III. i. Pt. 1- 1. 

(1) The inside, inner apartments, 
to keep within the house. I. 7. ( - - / 
llahitalile ground by the water's edge) | 

. in. i. Pt ii. H. 

= alarming. IV. vii. i 


tMffi 

cl i Mao 
ch*io 


ttirh 

chi 


Frecipitoui. 
Pt. i. 7. 


(1) To fall Into a ditch. jj|j to 
be going to ruin, IV. xi. 3, H. (2) lo 
ascend, to go up. V. xxii. 22, 23. 

Low, damp ground. Swamps. 111. »• j 
Pt. i. 77. 


To feel sympathy. IV. rii. Pt. iii. 8. 


THE 172o RADICAL. 

A sparrow. As an adj., describing 
the colour of a cap, = brown. V. xxii. 21. 


m 

rite 

chih 

m 

Into 

kou 

m 

y«»9 


trnou 

tiao 


suy 

sai 


fnrg 

huo 


To collect Spoken of the sun and 
moon in an eclipse, * to meet harmo- i 
niouslv. Ill- ir. 4. Spoken with reference 
to the decree of Heaven conferring the 
empire, = to cause to light on. IV. v. Pt. 
I. 2: V. xvi. 11 : xxii. 5: xxviii. 1. =j 
to attach, to bring together to one’s-self. ; 
V. xi. 5. Foil, by = to go to, to 
tend to. V. xviii. 15. To be collected. 
V. iii. 5. = to be completed. V. i. Pt 

i. 5. 

A pheasant. IV. ix. 1. 


To crow, — as a pheasant. IV. ix. 1. 

(1) To be harmonious. I. 2 : V. xv. 5. 
(2) ^ one of Yu’s nine provinces. 
111. i. Pt. i. 10. 

To carve. Carved. V. xxii. 1 7. 

Though. III. iii. 0: V. i. Pt ii. 6 : iv. 
13 ; xiL 13 ; tt al. 

To paint witli vermilion and other 
colours. V. xi. 4 — This character is given 
iu the diet, under but such arrange- 
ment is evidently wrong. is merely 
part of the phonetic element The 

true radical or element of meaning is 
This is another instance of the 
perplexity introduced into Chinese lcxi- 


ke 

chi 



nan 


cography by the attempt to simplify the 
subject through reducing the number of 
the radicals. 

A fowl. V. ii. 5. 

To go away from, to leave, m. iv. 4 : 

IV. ii. 8 : vii. Pt. iii. 5. To be divided. 

V. i. pi. ii. «. v. XTiii. 29 . 

To be difficult. IV. vi. 2, 7 : viii. Pt. il. 
II ! V. lx. 0 : xri. 4 : xxx. ii. To feel the 
difficulty of. II. iii. 2. Difficulties IV. v. 
Tt. iii. 5 : vii. Pt. i. 15. ||g $|£, hard- 
ships and difficulties. V.xv. 2, 3, 7: 
xxii. 7. 

3d tone. To make it difficult for. — 
to discourage. 11. i. 16. 


TI1E 173d RADICAL. PR- 


PR 

y* 



yu 

yu 

n 


yun 

yiin 



n 

tern 

lien 

m 

chin 

chftn 


f 


| ho 



Rain. II. i. 2 : IV. vitt. Pt. i. G 
ft(f )'• V. iv. 21, 32, 33, 38: xxv. 5. 

3d tone. To rain. V. vi. 19. Perhaps 
the examples in V. iv., might be thus 
toned. 

The name of a marsh. III. i. Pt. i. 50. 


(1) Thunder. II. i. 2 : V. vi. 16. (2) 
the name of a marsh in Ycu- 

chow. III. i. Pt. i. 14. (3) 

name of a mountain in lv ‘e-chow. III. i. 

Pt. ii. 1. 

Lightning. V. vi. 16. 


(I) To move, to agitate. 

II. 1.26. |gl§fj, lV.vii.Pt.iii.6: V. 
jiL 7 . to be roused to anger. 

V. i. Pt. i. 6 : iv. 3. (2) ff y{jj|, the 
name of a marsh. III. i. I’t. i. 41. 

The name of the appanage of Ch oo, 
one of king Woo's brothers, who is known 
as )gg V. xvii. 1. 

Rain continuing more than three days. 

PR’ t '°l'' uuri rain. 1 V. viti. Pt. i. G. 

IUin stopping, fair weather. V. iv. 21. 

What is good. IV. vii. I’t. iii. 7 1 V. 
xxvii. 8. Intelligent. V. i. Pt. 1. 3. lhc 
phrase * n V. xiv. 13. — to bo 

charged with, on account of one’s good- 
ness; in xviii. 5, 19, it appears to ■= 10 
treat or manage well. 
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THE mill RADICAL. 


Green. III. i. Pt. i. 67. 


U'ing 

ch‘ing 


4j§ Tranquillity. diupeace. IV. 

i. 12. A to mnke one’s- 
iquil. IvTxi. 9. To tranquillize. 

Quiescence, — the opposite of action. V. 
Wr iv. 31. — » in stillness, when unemploy- 

tsing ed. i. jo. To l»c quiet, tranquil. V. vii. 
duug 3 ? 7. i,. 21 ; xviii. 22. 


Tii. Pt. 

clang 

self tranquil. 
V. *▼. 5. 


prtn 

pieu 


A whip. II. i. II. 


THE 160ru RADICAL. 


# 


ft 

/« 


& 


in era 
mien 


kt h 

ko 

m 

kruh 

chil 


THE 175th RADICAL. 

Passim. Not. It very often =» it 
is not, it is not that, standing com- 
monly, but not always, at the com- 
mencement of the clause, and the clause 
which follows frequently beginning with 

or 7 1 } £- 9 . iv. L 1: iv. 

Pt. i. 7, 12 ; Pt. ii. 4 : V. xii. 24 : xir. 
8, 18, 20. It has sometimes a hypo- 
thetical force, **= if not, without. II. ii. 17: 
IV. ▼. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 11 ; et al. Its signifi- 
cation is sometimes nearly that of an 
adjective, =*= that which is not, improper. 
IV. ii. 4 : v. I't. iii. 7 : V. xii. 21 ; et al. = 
that 'which is really wrong, a crime. IV. 
viii. Pt. ii. 9. As a verb, — to do what is 
contrary to, to transgress. III. ii. 4 : IV. 
xl. 2 : V. xx vi. 7. Makes with |J2j an 
affirmative. V. x. 3 ; tl at 
(1) Not. IV. vi. 2. (2) $0, 

ready acquiescence, to be flatteringly 
obsequious. V. xxiv. 8. 


•^j* Musical sounds. the eight 

jr«t kinds of musical instruments, «= all music. 

If. i. 18, 24: iv. 4. • p ' alone « music. 
III. iii. 6. 

88 Tho music of Shun, II. 

| sftaoH iv. 9. 

I sliao 

I An echo. II. ii. 4. 

! htnng 
hsiang 


m 

shun 


SfH 

hsii 


THE 17Cth RADICAL. 


W 


The flux. jj^J to follow to one’* 
face. II. iv. S. jgj, to judge by 
the face. V. xix. 2. |^J, facing the 

north. V. vi. 4. So j jj|| jQj , xx. 16. p^] 
alone, xxii. 20, raeana facing the aouth. 
jftf looking up to Heaven, to 

aaccrtaiu its will. xii. 11. 

THE 177tii RADICAL. 1j$\ 

(1) Hides, m. i. Pt. i. 44, 52. (2) 
To change, to remove or supersede. IV. 
vi. 3: V. iv. 5: xiv. 6, 19. Spoken of 
animals changing ther feathers and hair. 
I. 5. To be changed. V. xxiv. 4. 

(1) To exhaust, {rj IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 6. (2) To nourish. IV. vii. Pt. 
iii. 10; V. ix. 16. — The meaning in these 
passages is doubtful. (3) 
little child. V. xxiii. 6. 


m 

pan 

0 

p‘o. 

m 

gift 

k 

hui 

m 

yen 

m 

tp/en 

yiian 

m 

teen 

lien 


ffi 

& 


TIIE 181st RADICAL. J|. 

To follow, to act in accordance with. 
V. i. Pt. i. 9: xxi. 6. To be obedient. 

IV. v. Pt. i. 9. =» to allow, to indulge. 

V. i. Pt. iii. 8. 

(1) To wait. [|jg V. xviii. 17. 
(2) Necessary, requisite. V. xxii. 13 — 
The meaning here may also be brought 
under (1) 

To be refractory, obstinately unprinci- 
pled. I. 12 : II. iv. 6, 8 : V. xxiv. 8. m 
fjf;, IV.iv.7. The refractory. V. xxi. 1. 

To manifest, distribute everywhere. 
V. xiiL 13. 

One-sided, perverse. V. iv. 19: xviii* 
29. 

mm the appearance of unccas- 
ingness. U. iv. 8. 

To wash the face. IV. xxii. 2. 


The face, the countenance. III. iii. 9. 

To desire, pj what is desir- 
able. II. ii. 17. 

(1) To overthrow. 

*• m IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16. To 

be overthrown, — felled. IV. vii. Pt. I. 
*• mm to be going to ruin. V. xi. 
3,8. (2) mm one of king Wftn’a 
ministers. V. xvi. 12. 

(1) A class, sorts. •— the different 
characters or classes. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. Of 
a class. m not equal to, not so 
good as. IV. viii. Pt. i. 2. |$J Jf^ ^ 

m to make one’a-telf unworthy. IV. 
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m 

Too 

ku 


hi*n 

bsien 


▼. Tt. ii. 3. (2) To offer a special sacri- 
fice to God. II. i. 6 : V. i. I’t. i. 10. 

To regnrd, to think of IV. v. P. i. 2: 
xl. 9 : V. xii. 13 : xiv. 9. — to consult. I 

IV. vii. Tt. i. 12: V. xxiii. 6. « to j 

examine. V. ix. 22. Observe ^ fjffc 
% , V. XTiii. 18. 

(1) To be or become illustrious. V. i. 
Pt. 111. 2, 4, 5 : lx. 3, 4 : xiii. 14 : xxv. 6 : j 
xxviii. 1, 3, 4. ^ bright princi- 

ples of llcaren. V. ix. 1C : x. 5 ; ef ai j 
Obs. Ipl to be illnstrious with the 
people. V. ix. 1. = manifestly. V. ix. 

21. (2) To be enlightened. IV. v. Pt. 
i. 5 (a. 4.): viii. Pt. iii. 1 : V. xiv. 9. (3) 
To distinguish, make illustrious. IV. ii. ; 
7 : V. XTiii. 6. 


y<">g 

m 

y* 

yii 


3d tone. To support,— spoken with 
ref. to the support of one’s parents. V. 

x. 6. 

That which is over, remaining. III. i. 
Pt. ii. 8: V. xxir. 8. — «U 

kinds of— no end of— punishments. V. 
xxix. 5. 

To convoy. I. 6. 


fatrn 

chien 


non' 

kuei 

m 

In i mg 
heiang 


To present offerings, — specially of 
food. UniE’ offerings of sacrifice. V. 
x. 7. 

To accept, — as the wine of sacrifice. 
(? ). V. xxii. 26. 


THE 185tii RADICAL. 


THE 182d RADICAL, M.- 


Jjj (1) The wind. II. i. 2: V. It. 82, 34, 
38 : tL 16, 19. jglj. to he moved at 
feng by the wind. II. ii. 13. (2) Influence. ! 

IV. viii. Tt. iii. 8: V. xxiv. 7 ^ : 

but this may mean — the fame of their j 
manners). (3) Manners, fashion. IV. iv. j 
7 : V. xxi. 4 : xxiv. 8. (4) To feel the 
sexual appetite, — used of animals. V. 
xxix. 4. 

Jan (1) To speak loudly and rapidly. II. 
^*3? ir. 7. (2) To rewrite and publish, p. 6. 

THE 184th RADICAL. ft 

.A* To eat. IV. xi. 6: V. xv. 10. Spoken 
of the lire licking up the ink on the ( 
s/tih tortoise-shell in divination. V. xiii. 8. ' 
ft =s , to eat one’s words, to be false 
to what he ha* said. IV. i. 4. To accept j 
support. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 11. Food. II. i. , 
1 6 : iv. 1 : I V. x. 3 : V. iii. 9 : iv. 8 : v. 2. 
^ft r=the revenues of the empire. 

V. iv. 18, 19. 

(HI To be hungry. pm to suffer from 
ke want. II. i. 18. 
chi 

la 14. 


(1) The head. II. ir. 1. In the phrase 

ipg If. II. I. 17- «. K. 28; « •"?*. 

shou (2) The chief, the roost important. V. 
xxx. 1. (3) “H* , the name of a 

mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 1. 

THE 186th RADICAL, 

That which is fragrant. Always in 
fa ia g connection with and spoken of vir- 
hsiangtue. V. x. 11 : xxii. 3: xxvii. 4. 

Odours smelt at a distance. 
lung see above. 

I ch‘ing 

THE 187th RADICAL. ( {J|. 




(1) A horse, horses. III. ii. 4: iii. 5. 
V. iii. 2; tt wr/*e. ( ^, equerries. 
V. xix. 8. (2) ff] J£, the minister 
of War. V. ii. 2 : xi. 2 : xix. 10 : xx. 10. 
To drive,— in a carriage. IU. iii. 5. 


To drink. V. x. 4, 7, 9 (|U - 


To be full. = to satiety. V. x. 7. 


gin 

m 

paou 

pun 

A£» To carry provisions to the labourers in 
the fields ; provision-carriers. IV. ii. 6. 

heang 

bsiang 

5^ To nourish. II. ii. 7. V. vii. 

gang i«, is hardly intcUigblc. Obs. jrj| 

V. xi. 3. 


y* 

yfi 


m 

cA‘« 

| ch‘ih 

To buitle and hurry about. III. 

m 

! tseun 
• tsun 

rapidly, hurriedly. V. iii. 3. 

m 

ting 

hsing 

Red. V. xiii. 29. 

m 

eft ih 

To make, to constitute. V. ir. 2. 

SI 

keanu 

cluao 

To be proud. V. xxiv. 10. 
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fur an 

huan 


To alarm. II. i. 25. 


The appearance of a want of connec- 
tion. Used of one of the indications in I 
divination. V. iv. 21. 


b, a bad minister of Yaon. pun- 
ished by Shun. I. 10: II. i. 12: iil.2. 


p*ik 

p‘o 


The disc of the moon, from the time 
it begins to wane to new moon. * 
^ is the 15th day of the moon. V. 
ix. 1 : xxii. 1. 

— after the moon began to wane; 

p. 1, is the last day of the old 

moon. 


s§ 

t l e 



kao 


THE 188tu RADICAL. *pj*. 

Form, appearance. Used of the form 
of a prognostic in divination. V. ri. 10. 
Completeness. Used of the character of 
a proclamation. V. xxiv. t*. 


THE 189th RADICAL, jgj. 

(1) Hieh. in. i. Pt. i. 1 : IV. v. Pt. iii. { 
4. The high aud lofty. V. iv. 12, 17. 
The founder of a House, or one’s remote 
ancestor, is described by m- WiB 
IV. vii. Pt. li. 12, 14 : Yiii. Pt. i. 9. 
jjjg, IV. vii. Pt. iii. 6: V. xxiii. 3. To I 
think highly of. V. ix. 23. (2) jgj 
the sacrificial title of Woo-ting, one of 
the sovereigns of the Shaug dynasty. IV. j 
ix. 1 : V. xv. 0. 


THE 190th RADICAL. ;§£. 



lu 


m 

seen 

listen 



st.eu 

hsien 


Icwdn 

kuen 



i'HVin 

kuan 


THE 195tii RADICAL, -ffi. 


Fish. III. i. Pt. i. S5 : IV. iv. 2. 


The State so called. V. xxix. 5. 


Fresh fish or meat. flesh to 

eat. II. iv. 1. 

2d tone. (1) Few ; rarely, seldom. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 3 : V. xix. 1 : xxiv. 9. (2) 
fit j:. to show a fostering kindness 
to. V.xv. 10. 

The father of Yu, punished by Shun. 
1. 11:11. i. 12: V. iv. 3. 

An unmarried man. I. 12. Tn all othor 
cases, it appears along with and pro- 
bably means widowers. V. vii. 8: ix. 4: 
xv. 6, 10: xxvii. 6, 7. 


m 

/* 

fa 

X 

■MW 

mou 


The hair. V. xxx. 4. 


The name of one of the wild tribes, 
confederate with king Woo against Slung. 
V. ii. 8. 



vraou 

niao 


THE 192d RADICAL. ^8 


ch’uny 



A kind of fragrant grass, used to fla- 
vour spirits. . flavoured spirits 

distiller) from the black millet. V. xiii. 
25 : xxviii. 4. 

lu the plirnec |$jj, III. iii. 9, the 
thoughts working auxiously and con- 
fusedly. 


THE 194rn RADICAL. C&- 


Iw 
cl » * II 



rning 


& 

ktcei 

kuei 


In the phrase ^ Spirits, spirit- 
ual beings. II. ii. 18 ; IV. iv. 2 : Pu iii. 
1 : V. vi. 6. 


A 

J,n,g 

ftng 


k’u'ri 

k’uei 


Chief, the principal, 
chief crimiuuU. III. iv. 6. 


: tllC 


cA‘«* 

chih 


TnE 196 th RADICAL. J|L. 

(1) Birds. Generally in combination 
with I. 4, 5, G, 7 : II. i. 22 : It. 9 : III. 

1. Pt. I. 39 : IV. iv. 2 : V. xvL 16. (2) 

,% III ai " 1 .f.v M [si ,lic n “ ni ° 

of a mountain. III. i. Pt. i. 76; Pt. ii. 

2 , 12 . 

To collect, accumulate. I. 10. — The 
passage is hardly intelligible. 

(1) The sound of a bird; anything 
that emits sound is so called. m &• 
V. xri. 16, denotes the male and female 
phtrnix. is the sounding-stone. 

II. iv. 9. (2) fjjll was a place neAT 
the capital of KeC. IV. iv. 2. 

The male phoenix. II. iv. 9. 

An owl. is the name of an 

ode. V. vi. 15. of owl-like 

conduct. V. xxvii. 2. 


m 
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Ink 

111 


a specie* of owl. See above. 


RfilOU 

hsiao 


m 

hrrn 

hsieu 

m 

JK» 


THE 197th RADICAL. |fj. 


Salt (adj.). V. ir. 5. 


Salt (aubst.) IIL i. PL i. 26: IV. riu. 
PL III. 2. 


THE 198th RADICAL. 


m- 


The deer, Jj|j ^ the name of a 
tower where Show had accumulated his 
treasures. V. iii. 9. 

(1) To be fond of display. V. xxiv. 9. 
(2) To depend on ; to be connected with. 

what the people depend on 


for support. V. xvili. 5. mm*-*’ 

should, probably, be taken in the same 

w * y - 3W < 1 . M< v - “ Tii - 12 ’ — the 

clrcuouUnce. of penal caaea; but j 
M p. 8, — to be exposed to punishment. 
The foot of a mountain. II. i. 2. 


THE 199th RADICAL. 


Leaven, yeast. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2. 


k'euh 

ch'ii 


THE 200th RADICAL. to- 
rn Hempen. V. xxii. 22, 23. 

To brandish. V. ii. 1. 


THE 201st RADICAL, iff. 


/urn y 
hui 


S Yellow. The colour of soil. III. i. Pt. 
i. 79. Yellow with gold. V. ii. 1. Light 
**9 bay, — used of horse*. V. xxiii. 1. The 
huang colour of hair in old men. V. xxx. 4. = 

yellow silki. V. iii. 7. 


THE 202d RADICAL. 


(1) Black. It occurs in the phrase 
.Pc* mt ' an * n S ^ ,e black-haired peo- 
ple. I. 2 : II. L 18: ii. 2, 10: iii. 2 : III. iii. 
1 : IV. x. 1 : V. xxx. 6, 7. Some critics 
explain it in all these passages by 
all, the multitudinous. (2) All. II. iv. 
7. (3) Light, spoken of soil. III. i. Pt. 
i. 67. 44) The name of an ancient 

minister. V. xxvii. 6. (5) The name of 
a river. V. xiii. 8. % (6) the 

name of a hill. III. i. Pt. iii. 5. 


Aik 

ho 


mih 


ch'nk 

ch‘u 


tana 


THE 203d RADICAL, g. 

(1) Black, — spoken of the colour of 
aoil. III. i. PL i. 17. (2) g -fa, the 
Black water. Two rivers are mentioned 
of this name ; one, the southern boundary 
of Lcang-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 62 : one, the 
western boundary of Yung-chow, p. 71 ; 
and Pt. iL 6. 

In silence. IV. vlii. Pt. i. 2. 


(1) To degrade; to be degraded. II. 

i. 27 : IV. ill. 6 : V. xx. 14. $J|j, to 

drive away degraded. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 
|jj^ !fjj| = to make an end of. V. i. Pt. 

ii. 4. ' (2) To put away. IV. vii. Pt. i. 

6 , 10 . 

Partiality, partisanship. V. iv. 14. 

To brand. V. xxvii. 8. 


K'imj 

ch'ing 


tuh 

tu 


fuh 

fu 


l fu 


To blacken, to dirty. 
IV. viii. Pt. ii. 11. 


THE 204th RADICAL. 


= irreverence. 




One of the symbols,— called that of 
distinguishing, from its fonn of two 
f-I placet! in opposition to each other,— 
embroidered on the lower of the emper- 
or’s sncritici&l robes. II. iv. 4. 

The figure of a hatchet, — also one of 
the symbols on the emperor’s lower robe. 
II. iv. 4. Hfjjj Jpj|, a screen used at 
audiences, adorned with figures of axes. 
V. xxii. 14, 16, 22. 

THE 203th RADICAL. 5f. 


»/lOO 

shu 


Millet;—, kind of idntinom (train. <*14 
We alway, And ^ together. IV. ^ 
vil. Pt. i. 11: V. x. 6; xxi. 3. j pieli 


Tnrtoiaea. II. ir. 2. 
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THE 207th RADICAL. 
jM* A drum. II. iv. 9 : IIL iv. 4 : V. xxii. 
ku 

A small hand-drum or rattle, II. iv. 9. 

taou 

t‘ao 

§£’ a lar * e drum. v - **M. 

/«» 

fen 


THE 208th RADICAL. 


gh'HJ 

tllU 


ch*i 


Mb' ** ie name of a mountain. 


See . 


THE 210th RADICAL. 


m- 


the appearance of reverent 
ckae dread. II. ii. 21. 
choi 

THE 211th RADICAL. |§. 

Aft- (1) Teeth. = elephant’s teeth, ivory. 
W III. L Pt. i. 44, 52. (2) To be arranged 
c J t ® according to age, to nave one’s place in 
ch‘ih th e family roll. V. xvii. 1. 

THE 212th RADICAL. fig. 


fit 

lung 


(1) To regulate, to adjust uniformly. 
II. i. 5 : IV. vii. Ft. i. 17 : V. ii. 7, 8 ( «= 
to adjust the ranks of a fighting host): 
xiii. 6( — to ma rshal) : x xvli. 13 (foil, 
by : f). 19(^1^^). (2) Reve-I 
rent, grave. V. viii. 2: xxvl. 2. (8) 

Impartiality, — where all is perfectly ad- 
justed. V. xxiii. 6. (4) The State so 
named. V. xxii. 11. (5) one 

of Yaou’a ministers. 1. 9. 


ft 

kuei 


(H A dragon. One of the symbols 
on the upper sacrificial robe of the em- 
peror. II. iv. 4. (2) An officer in the 
court of Shun, his minister of Communi- 
cation, II. i. 23, 25. (3) P^, the 

name of a mountain on the western bank 
of the Ho, near where Yu began his 
labours- III. i. Ft. i. 82 ; Pt. ii. 7. 

THE 213th RADICAL. 

The tortoise, whose shell was so much 
used in divination. V. iv. 26 — 31. jjj 
m the great tortoise, specially good for 
divination, And proper for imperial use. 
II. Ii. 18 : III. i. Pt. i. 52 : IV. x. 2 : V. vi. 
«• So.^^J&V.vU.A =&. 
V. Vi. 9. 


OMISSIONS. 


Page 649. Under 

place far south, supposed to be in the borders 
of Cochin-China. L 5. 

Page 666. Beneath insert— pin. 

Page 671. Under g, add-<2) a 

minister of Woo-ting. IV. ix. 2. 


■ 1 1 ■ » . hrui f 

P.ge 703. Above g inaert— hi4ch . 
A bole. ^ |gj 5^, the name of a moon- 
tain. III. i. Pt. ti. 12. 

Page 710. Under gf add-(2) gf Jg, a 
minister of T‘ae-mow. V. xvi. 7. 

Page 724. After jjj|i inaert j||l, A 

surname. jl| IV. vil. Pt. L 18. 


Page 085. Beneath inaert—^' 

ERRORS. 


Page 646. Under — ■, for pA read pih. 

„ 651. „ „ p'e'i „ p'ci. 

„ 652. Art. -jltj'. for and where read 
J$ an * 1 where. 

Page 653. Under for peUi read p'eih. 

ii n ii ii ^ »» 

>2 22 For read ^ (bis). 


Page 655. Art. |^, for male read female. 

" „ For jg read $J. 

„ 658. Under )j$> » hnl „ W. 

„ 669. „ m „ ta'ou „ taou. 

„ 661. Transfer— (2), Ac., from--^ to^^. 
„ 661. Under for an read tan. 

„ 662. For U read gj« 
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663. 

Undci 

m- 

for shue read shui. 

»* 

ff 

„ 

€• 

„ Ton 

„ kan. 

n 

11 

n 

& 

ii 

ii ntih. 

tt 

666. 

n 


„ havo 

„ haou. 

n 

668. 

Art. 

*±» 

» ft ^ re * d lls 







5J7 






Page 669, 

For the first read 

„ 

it 

Under 

% 

for kaw read kwa and 

kua. 





Page 670 

Art 

M- 

for 3d read 2d. 


n 

Under 

m- 

n In t> 

tae. 

*» 

677. 

11 

tt 

n 

MS, 

ft 

»jf B 

„ beri „ 

9 s - 
l 1 tret. 

»> 

679. 

ii 

SS- 

» *“■» n 

A icd. 

»» 

681. 

n 

&• 

» B 

km. 

n 

684. 

it 

US. 

„ cJtaou read ch l aou. 

n 

685. 

it 

m 

„ choo 

„ thoo. 


686. 

Art. 


„ stem 

„ branch. 

» 

687. 

Under 

ft 

ii 

„ *««. 


Page 687. Under for htng read yung. 

„ 689. For the radical f'j:, and the one 
immediately following) read 
Page 690. For read 

„ 695. Art. for (Jj|j rc** 1 

m- 


Page 695. 

For 

read 

tt 

696. 

Under Wr, for y»rd read hurt. 

n 

697. 

Art 

i 

» 

tt 

Under „ kew „ kiw. 

11 

700. 

w 

». ***9" thing. 

tt 

705. 

tt 

the 2d for sJmn read rhun. 

n 

717. 

„ 

for » ro« read icoo. 

it 

719. 

„ 

„ seany read seang. 

tt 

720. 

tt 

„ Urn „ urn. 

tt 

721. 

it 

» la‘<m b ‘‘an. 

i« it 

shoo and shu. 

tt 

jjijjj, „ ho o an.l Im read 

Page 

726. 

Under „ tio read to. 


Note. Since the publication of my second volume, I Imre mot with three Works, which supply, 
to a considerable extent, the place of dictionaries to the Classics. The Sinologue, who shall 
undertake such a dictionary, will find in them a fund of most extensive and precious materials. 

[1] , The first and handiest of the three is called ^ * All the Characters 

in the Classics and Thesaurus Discriminated and Explained.' It was published at T'een-tsin, in 
1822, by an officer, called Hcung Show-k‘6en ( ), who was assisted by a son, a 

nephew, and a friend, in the compilation. Altogether it contains about 10,000 characters, arrang- 
ed under the Radicals hv the number of strokes, as in K‘ang-hc's dictionary, and in the order in 
which they occur iu that Work. It gives, moreover, simply the meanings there assigned to them ; 
but wherever a passage of the three oldest classics is quoted with a various reading in any of the 
more recent ones, that is pointed out. The author estimates the number of characters in ‘the 
thirteen Classics' at rather more than 6,500; but he does not count a character more than once, 
though difference of name and of tone would seem to require him to do so. The Hook is in two 
volumes, making together only 247 Chinese pages, so that the student finds it very convenient 
for use. [The 1 Thesaurus ’ mentioned in the title is, of course, the or ‘Treasury 

of Tones and Rhymes, compiled in the apartment P‘ei-wftn,* — one of the groat literary Works 
undertaken by the order of K‘ang-hc, and which contains nearly 9,000 characters, with their 
names and tones defined, and their meaning and usage fully exhibited.] 

[2] , The second Work is more voluminous, and consists of two Parts : — the JJCj ^ 

or ‘The Explanation of the Characters in the Four Books,' in 78 chapters; and jjjj ^ J ~pl 
‘The Explanation of the Characters in the various King,' in 72 chapters. It was originally left 
in manuscript by a scholar named Twan Gfi-t*ing ( <ft ), of the district of K‘cen-yang 
j||^r) in Hoo-nan, and was afterwards revised, re-arranged, and published, under the auspices 
of a Hwang Pun-k'c ( Iljjsf ), in 1857. 

The arrangement of the characters is perplexing for the student. Taking the ‘Great Learn- 
ing' first, the book gives a tabic of the different characters iu it, chapter by chapter; in the sumo 
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way it follows with the ‘ Doctrine of the' Mean,’ the ‘Analects,’ and the ‘Works of Mencius.’ In 
, the second Part, we hare the Yih, the Shoo, the She, the Ch‘un Ts*ew, the Le Ke, the Chow Le, 
the three Chuen of Tso-k^w, of Kung-yang, and of Kuh-leang, the lleaou Kiug, and the Urh 
Ya, similarly dissected, no account being taken of the characters that Imre already occurred in the 
Four Books. The lexical portion follows the dissection in each Part, and the characters are taken 
in the order in which they hare occurred in the Books. There is no arrangement of them with 
reference to the Radicals or to their sounds. This is troublesome to the learner ; and though 
there is a preliminary chapter exhibiting the characters in each Book under their Radicals, much 
time and labour are still required to find the place of any term under examination. For the 
lexical portion itself, it is ample And satisfactory. The oldest definitions of the characters are 
given, and numerous examples of their use are adduced. 

It is said, in a summary, that in the Great Learning there are 394 difft. characters ; in the 
Doctrine of the Mean, 398 additional ; in the Analects, other 616; and in the Works of Mencius, 
776; — making in the Four Books not quite 2,200 characters. It is to be observed, however, that 
the same character is not counted twice, though it may be variously toned and enunciated. 

In the Yih, again, there are 296 new characters ; and in the Shoo, 456. The Index which I 
have compiled shows in the Shoo King altogether 1,998 different characters, counting a character 
for each variation of name and tone. 

[8]. The third Work is of a different character and of higher pretensions than either of the 
above. It is called * A Digest of the Meanings in the Classical Books,’ in 106 

chapters. It was prepared, by the labours of tunny eminent scholars, under the superintendence of 
Yuen Yuen to whom I have said, in vol. I., proleg., p. 133, we owe the grand collection 

of the ‘ Explanations of the Classics under the Ts‘ing dynasty.’ In an introductory chapter we 
have a memorial in which Yuen Yuen, then superintendent of the Transport Service on the grand 
canal, presents, in obedience to an order, his Work to the Emperor. It is dated in the 17th year 
of Kea-kHng, or our 1812. In this digest the arrangement of characters adopted in the Thesaurus 
is followed. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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